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PREFACE 


A NEW edition of this book has allowed me to bring the 
narrative down to the Peace Conference at Versailles. I 
have also now added chapters on the course of English and 
British history. I had at first excluded the story of our own 
island from my survey, on the ground that readers of this 
book were likely to be already acquainted with the course of 
English history, and that histories of England and Britain, of 
every size and tendency, already abounded. But from the first 
friends and critics urged that the usefulness of the book would 
be increased by chapters dealing with the development of our 
own fortunes, and I have come to believe that they were right. 

I have adopted, in writing these chapters, a rather differertt 
method from that which I had followed in the others. In the 
European chapters I avoided anything like allusion or dis- 
cussion of doubtful points, and assumed that my readers had 
little or no previous knowledge of the subject. But in the 
chapters on England and Great Britain I have imagined 
myself to be writing for those who are already acquainted 
with the ofutlines of English history, and I have kept usually 
in view..a comparison between the development of England 
and that of other European countries. I have also tried to 
suggest certain points of view rather than to give a detailed 
narrative, which in the space at my disposal was impossible. 

There is another method of presenting general European 
history, practised both in Germany and in France, which has 
failed to recommend itself to me. There are books in both 
languages, of high credit and wide circulation, in which 
the main theme is a fairly full narrative of national history, 
differing in no marked way from that of the ordinary histories ; 
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while the events of other countries are brought in from time 
to time as i. sort of appendix to the national story. I cannot 
see that much is gained by this method. Events are not pre- 
sented in their true proportions or in correct perspective, if 
they are always looked at from Berlin or Paris; and the 
attempt to judge them all from the meridian of London would 
be even less successful. If the history of Europe is worth 
study it is because the subject has a unity in itself, apart from 
that which belongs to the life of any particular state. Its 
great service is to correct national egotism, to allow of un- 
biassed comparisons between different systems of life and 
government, and to emphasize the interdependence of the 
different elements of the commonwealth of Europe. None of 
these objects can be attained if the point of view of a single 
state is maintained throughout. 

I have tried to avoid making my book a compendium of 
dates and facts. Such books have their great value, and 
Freeman’s “ History of Europe ” still occupies an honoured 
place on the shelves of most students of history But my aim 
has been a different one. What has been said of the artist — 
“ that his greatness is shown as much by what he leaves out 
as by w'hat he puts in ” — may be applied even to the humble 
labours of the writer of an historical text-book. My hope is 
that I have not mentioned names or events unless their im- 
portance or significance is made apparent in the text. I know 
that there are many great statesmen and many great battles* 
of which there is no mention in this volume. 

I trust that no one will think that the serious character of 
the book is diminished by the fact that I have put a poetical 
quotation at the beginning and at the end. I have always felt 
that the wider the survey of history the stronger is the appeal 
which it makes to the feelings and the imagination, and that 
the most rigid application of historical science (if there be an 
historical science) cannot prevent history, when regarded as a 
whole, from drawing near to poetry. The famous chorus from 
Sophocles seems to me to give, as nothing else does, the 
wonder of man’s record on earth ; and Wordsworth’s sonnet 
is the best expression that I have found of the sentiment with 
which a student of'history natuially regards the future. 
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I have received much help from friends in the production 
of this book. Professor Appleton, of Sheffield, and Professor 
Hearnshaw, of King’s College, London, were kind enough to 
examine the proofs of the first edition. Miss A. M. Cooke, 
my colleague at Leeds, and Dr. G. S. Veitch, of Liverpool 
University, have gone through the chapters on English History. 
Major F. R. Dale, M.C., D.S.O., Headmaster of Plymouth 
Grammar School, gave me advice on the last chapter. My 
old pupil. Miss A. M. Evans, M..\., of the Normal College, 
Bangor, prepared the index for me. To all of these I tender 
my hearty thanks. 

Leeds Univebsitv, 

1920. 
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Many the things that strange and wondrous are, 
None stranger and more wonderful than man ; 

He dares to wander far, 

With stormy blast across the hoary sea, 

Where nought his eyes can scan 
But waves still surging round unceasingly ; 

And Earth, of all the Gods, 

Mightiest, unwearied, indestructible, 

He weareth year by year, and breaks her clods, 
While the keen ploughshare marks its furrows well. 
Still turning to and fro ; 

And still he bids his steeds 
Through daily task-work go 

And speech and subtle thought 
Swift as the wind, 

And temper duly wrought 
To statesman’s mind, — 

These he has learnt, and how to dee the power 
Of cold that none may bear, 

And all the tempest darts of arrowy shower, 

That hurtle through the air ; 

Armed at all points, unarmed he nought shall meet 
I’hat coming time reveals ; 

Only from death still finds he no retreat, 

Though many a sore disease that hopeless seemed 
he heals. 


Sophocles' (5th Century n.c.) : translated by Plumptre. 




A^HISTORY OF EUROPE 

PART I 

THE CLASSICAL WORLD 
CHAPTER I 

The Beginnings of European History 

The history and (ivilization oi Europe are marktd off by 
certain (T'ar characteristics from the civilizations of Asia or 
of E^ypt. But as the continent of Europe is connected with 
Asia and Africa, so the civilization of Europe in its origins is 
connecfed with the older civilizations of Asia and of Eg}’pt. 
We must not here consider what that connection was or what 
Greece owed to the Egyj)tians or tlie L}dians, to Pliauiicia or 
to Assyria. It is true that, in a most wonderful and welcome 
way, the clouds are being rolled back from the dim beginning 
of tlie history of Europe, and a strange and fascdimting land- 
scape begins to app<‘ar where we used confidently to fix the 
realms of chaos and old night. But there are many more 
excavations to be made, many more inscriptions to bo de- 
ciphered, and even alphabets to be guessed, before we can 
quite distinguish the clouds from the mountains. Theories 
will be advanced and attacked, and out of the warfare of con- 
flicting views the truth or an approximation to it will, it is 
to be hoped, emerge at last. Meanwhile some of the elements 
of the many problems which confront us may be touched on. 

First, not in time but in importance, must be put the poems 
of Homer. Whatever is mirage they are real ; and with them 
our knowledge of European History begins. They 
are the oldest of all the treasures of European 
culture, and they have not been surpassed in value by any 
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subsequent additions. The Homeric'^ poems are not rude 
and fragmentary ballads, but works of a splendid, mature, 
and self-conscious art. Both the poems — the Iliad and 
the Odyssey — are concerned with the war waged by the 
Greeks against the Trojans and tlie siege of Troy. The 
Iliad takes us to the siege itself, and is throughout martial 
in character. Its main theme is the wrath of Achilles 
and the disasters which befel the Greeks, while their greatest 
warrior remained in his t(mt indignant with the treatment 
which he had received at the hands of the chieftain of all the 
Greeks, Agamemnon. But round this central theme is woven 
a marvellous story of the heroic deeds of Greeks and Trojans, 
of their fightings and debates, of the interference of the Gods 
in the strife of men who are themselves akin to the Gods, and 
the story, martial though it is, has wonderful pictures of the 
agonies of the wives and parents of those wlio are engaged in 
the great contest. The Odyssey 1ak(\s us to a wider field, 
and to more varicnl and romantic adventures. Its chief 
concern is with the wanderings of Ulysses on liis return from 
tlie siege of Troy, but before the hero has escaped from the 
perils of the seas and the wrath of the Gods, he passes through 
adventures which bring before us many sides of the lif(‘, 
real or fanciful, of his time. In this poem we are not ni(*rely 
concerned with men as warriors. Women play a large j)art 
in the story — the faithful wife Penelope;, the witch (hree, 
Nausicaa the Princess, that unmatched picture of girlish 
beauty and charm. We are present with sailors on the high 
seas, with citizens in their political gatherings, at the athletic 
games of a peaceful and commercial community. If the 
Odyssey falls short of the Iliad in dignity and Epic graneleur, 
it has hardly any rival for the title of the fines'fc story in 
European literature. 

The poems of Homer are the first factors in our specula- 
tions on early European History. They were for tong the 
Recent ex- only factor, but they are so no longer. For long 
cavations. the only questions that could be discussed were 
the authorship of the poems, their relation to historic fact, 
the reality of the world that is figur(*d in their pages. But 
during the last half century a new element has appeared. 
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The arcliaDologist and excavator liave set to work. In 1873 
Schliemann began to dig at Troy, and from beneatk the soil 
tliere came to the light of day treasures wliich had Schlie- 
been liidden for literally thousands of years. He mann. 
dug at Myceine and Tiryns with equally happy results. He 
was followed by other investigators, not always as fortunate 
but more scientific in their methods. The investigations of 
Schliemann were full of interest and suggestion, but a new 
era in our knowledge of early civilization was opened by the 
discoveries of Dr. Evans in Crete from 1893. The Evans 
remains of a great civilization were discovered 
which the historian had not jjreviously guessed at ; the 
lu'ginnings of European culture were pushed back hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of years, behind the date of the Homeric 
poems ; inscriptions w<‘re found in a new and as yet unintel- 
ligible alphabet. Tli(‘ material thus provided raises problems 
concerning the age of European culture and the relation of 
that culture to the civilization of the East which will occupy 
archa’ologisis for many a long year, but they cannot detain 
us who have so long a journ(‘V ludore us. We must step out 
from this fascinating cloudland on to more solid ground. 

The poems of Homer are themselves more solid ground. 
IIoW(‘ver we read the riddle of their authorship we cannot 
doubt that tlu'y present us with a picture, however idealized, 
of political and social conditions actually prevailing, and the 
genuine thoughts of men about men and Cods. Apart entirely 
from its arti^tic merits, this first glimpse of European society 
can never los(‘ its inten‘st. 

W e see tKrough the eyes of the poet a people which accepts 
with unquestioning belief the existence of innumerable Cods 
and Cod(h'ss<‘s by whose will or caprice the affairs The world 
of men are ruled. Zeus, “father of Cods and Homer, 
men,” exercises ov(*r the divine world a rule that is far from 
being umpK'stioned or absolute. The Cods are superior to 
man in their powers ; tln^y are not subject to the same laws 
of decay and death ; but they can claim no superiority on 
the ground of morality. Even Zeus himself is far from being 
all-powerful or all-wise ; his standards of conduct are the same 
as those held by the heroes who fight below on the plain of Troy. 
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The social conditions are simple. The men fight and 
farm, and to a small extent trade. Slavery is the basis of the 
social order, and capture in war is the chief source of slavery. 
Women in Homer’s pages play a part of great influence, but 
their legal position is one which is difficult to distinguish 
from slavery. The metal in commonest use is bronze ; but 
there are signs that men are just emerging from the bronze 
into the iron age, and iron is mentioned. 

The political conditions of the Greeks as represented in 
these poems are of even greater historic interest : for out of 
Politics in them the later political institutions of Greece were 
Homer. developed, and they have never ceased to influence 
the political ideas of Europe. There is a king at the head 
of each social group ; a king whose position is derived partly 
from birth and partly from his own prowess in fight or counsel. 
He is by no means absolute, for he must always debate on the 
chief questions of policy with his nobles, and we must mark 
this Council of Nobles as the second political element in the 
Homeric state. Another institution remains of even greater 
importance. The initiative is with the king and liis nobles, 
but they cannot act in matters of the greatest moment until 
they have taken the people into their confidence, and put the 
matter before the General Assembly for their acceptance or 
rejection. Here, then, in their most primitive shape, are those 
forms of government which later were labelled with the names 
of Monarchy, Aristocracy, Democracy. 

This is the vision which we get of European society by the 
golden half light of Homer’s poetry. We may assume that 
these conditions prevailed somewhere about 900 n.(’. We 
must pass over three hundred years and see it again by the 
clearer light of contemporary narrative. 


The poems of Homer themselves are the best point at which to 
begin the study of European History. The pros<5 translations of the 
Iliad by Lang, Leaf, and Myers, and of tho Odyssey by Butcher and 
Lang, deserve special recommendation. For the problems raised by 
recent excavations consult R. M. Burrows’ Discoveries in Crete arid 
their bearing on the History of Ancient Civilization^ Schlumann^s Ex- 
cavations ; an Archaeological and Historical Stvdy, by C. Schuchhardt ; 
Percy Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History ; historical results 
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of recent excavations in Greece and Asia Minor; James Baikie, The 
Sea Kings of Crete, The introductory chapters of the well-known 
Greek historians Grote, Curtins, Thirlwall are all now qmite out of 
date. On Homer, Jebb’s Introdtiction to Homer; Lang’s Homer 
and the Epic ; Gilbert Murray’s liise of the Greek Ejne^ give different 
views of the fascinating problem. J. L. Myres, The Dawn of History, 


CHAPTER II 

The Early History of Greece 

The history of European civilization is throughout character- 
ized by expansion. It is the story of how what was at first 
the possession of a restricted class became tlie property of all. 
Still more clearly it is the story of how the light which at first 
burnt in a small corner of Europe spread its light first over 
all Mediterranean lands ; then over all the lands of Western 
Europe ; at last over a great part of the surface of the earth. 
Quite unmistakably, European civilization begins in Greece ; 
and though it has received additions of the most important 
and revolutionary kind from Rome, from Judiea, and from 
many another source, it has never lost the impress of the 
original impulse given in Greece. It has been claimed that 
whatever is progressive in modern life is of Greek origin. 
The story of Greece, therefore, in 8i)ite of its small area and 
the transitory character of its military and political achieve- 
ments, deserves our careful study. 

The area ’of Greece was small, but we must not exaggerate 
this featuj'e. For Greece in the sixth century B.c. meant 
Geography a great deal more than what is meant by that 
of Greece, word to-day. Greece, indeed (or Hellas, to use 
the word which was employed by the Greeks themselves), 
indicated rather a type of culture than a geographical area. 
Wherever the Greeks lived there was Greece. And Greeks 
were to be found living in freedom not only in central Greece, 
to which alone the word is now applied, but also in western 
Asia Minor, in all the isles of the iEgean Sea, in Sicily 
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and south Italy, and in many a home in the Black Sea, 
the north of Africa, and the western basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. This widely scattered race had no political unity. 
The spreading of Greek settlements over so wide an area had 
been the result of a series of colonizing enterprises ; but the 
colonies of Greece had a character widely different from those 
of modern times. For the Greek colony was from the first 
politically independent of the mother state, and connected 
with it, if at all, only by bonds of affection and ceremonial 
courtesy. The history of Greece, therefore, is the history of 
a vast number of widely separated states ; sometimes grouped 
by interest or force into larger groups ; but in spite of the 
efforts of her most enlightened statesmen never effectively 
welded together in any firm union, and therefore at last the 
victims of the less civilized but more united power of Macedon. 

There were wide differences in the political, social, and 
religious conditions of tliese states thus scattered from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the Black Sea. But they have also 
certain points in common. 

The essentials of their religion were everywhere the same. 
There was an infinity of local cults, but all worshipped the great 
Greek gods to whom we are introduced in the pages of 
Religion. Homer. Tliese gods were, to begin with — most of 
them at least — the personification of natural phenomena. 
Thus Zeus is the open sky, Poseidon is the sea, Apollo is the 
sun. Demeter and Persephone represent the earth and the 
sown corn. As Greece developed the character of these deities 
developed also. Zeus rose into a pre-eminence which did ,not 
at first belong to him, and was at last regarded almost as the 
one supreme and all-powerful God. iMoral attributes and 
those of the liighest kind were in process of time a.scribed to 
the gods, and thus the way was paved for a higher faith. 
Innumerable were the temples and shrines of these gods, 
which were to be found in all Greek lands, but certain stood 
pre-eminent and were a valued common possession of the 
whole Greek race. Two shrines require special mention. 
The first is Delphi, to the north of the Corinthian Gulf, 
where the great temple of Apollo stood, from which the god 
spoke to the people with an authority unknown elsewhere. 
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There were unnumbered oracles throupjhout Greece, but the 
oracle at Delplii stood in reputation high above the others, 
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and its influence was an important, though an insuflicient, 
l)ond of union among the Greek states. 

Its situation was near the base of one of the higliest 
mountains in Greece, and the wild and desolate scenery 
added to the awe with wliich it was approached. 

Tlie great temple rose amidst a crowd of smaller Delphic 
buildings, and there was a racing ground closely Oracle, 
adjacent for the I’ythian Games, which were held there at regular 
intervals. It was a valued right of all Greeks to approach and 
consult this oracle, which exercised upon Greece a great and a 
civilizing influence. Sometimes States consulted it as to 
important public business — the sending out of a colony, or the 
acceptance of a constitution; sometimes individuals brought 
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to it questions of morals to be decided ; sometimes the 
God was asked to pierce the veil of the future and pro- 
phesy of Vhat was to come. To appeals of the last kind the 
answer was often given in vague phrases which might be 
interpreted according to the event. The action and in- 
fluence of the Delphic priesthood is shrouded in much mystery ; 
but for a long time it stood for what was humane in religion 
and elevated in conduct. The God Apollo deserved his 
attributes as the God of light, of healing, and of knowledge. 

The next shrine of general importance was at Olympia 
by the banks of the Alpheus in the west of the Peloponnese. 

There arose there a group of temples and build- 
Olympian ings enriched by some of the noblest specimens 
Games. Greek art ; and close by were celebrated, 

in honour of Zeus Olympius, the most important of all the 
great games ” or athletic festivals of Greece. At first (the 
date of the first festival is conjecturally fixed at 776 B.r.) 
the only event was a short race of about 2(X) yards ; and to 
the end the winner of this race was called the Olympian 
victor. But soon other contests w^ere added — races of various 
lengths, boxing, wrestling, leaping, hurling the quoit and 
the javelin : a chariot race was also introduced, a contest 
reserved for the rich families of Greece by the expense of 
competition. The wrestling and the boxing were doubtless 
brutal displays ; but the characteristic of these, and still 
more of the other great games of Greece, is the general 
humanity and absence of brutality of the sports. If a 
nation’s games are the best index to its character, the games 
of Greece bear very favourable witness to Greek civilization. 
Only Greeks could be admitted to compete ; and the Olympian 
games acted as a valuable bond and symbol of Greek nationality. 
By the banks of the Alpheus in the year of the Olympian festi- 
val Greeks of all states could meet in peace and friendly rivalry. 

A strong resemblance may be noted in the political ideas 
of all the Greeks. It is true that there was also wide 
Political divergence. Monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
ideas of the cracy were all to be found, and all in several 
Greeks. different forms. But all Greek states were city 
states. That is a conception which our modern political 
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conditions make it difficult for us to grasp, but it is the central 
fact in the political life of Greece. Each Greek city either was 
or desired to be a separate state ; the cities might be grouped 
together in federations or coerced into obedience by some one 
strong city ; but such a procedure, however useful, ran right 
against the grain of Greek feeling, and usually proved to be 
transitory. There were some cities with a large population 
and a wide territory, but there were also cities which according 
to modern standards would be called villages, which never- 
theless enjoyed (or suffered from) complete independence ; 
with a separate constitution, a separate army, even a separate 
system of coinage. Another common feature underlying all 
differences was the public assembly. Representation ^vas 
unknown ; but in nearly all states it was the rule for the 
whole body of citizens to be called together to debate, or at 
any rate to decide, on the greatest of political issues. In 
considering the various constitutions of the Greek world, one 
of tlie chief points to be considered is the varying amount of 
power which was given to tliese popular assemblies. 

Tlie states of Asia Minor, of the /Egean Sea, of Italy and 

of Sicily, all made important contributions to the progress of 

Greek civilization ; but we may confine ourselves to the 

cities of the southern portion of the Balkan peninsula, which 

alone has retained the name of Greece. The history of the 

people was much influenced by the geography of the land. 

All was called Greece riglit up to the north of Thessaly, where 

the Cambunian range and Mount Olympus marked the 

northern frontier. But the real life of Greece , a 
111 II 1 • 1 • 1 Influence 

only belonged to the more southern portion which of the 

stretched soutli of the pass of Thermopyla} and 

the mountain range which extended west of 

that. Confining our attention to tliis southern portion 

alone we may notice two main features ; the mountains and 

the sea. Nowhere is there any extensive plain, and the horizon 

is usually occupied by mountains of great height, in some 

instances running up to 90(K) feet. These mountains acted 

as a great bar to traffic and intercourvsc. They broke up the 

country into separate units which did not easily communicate 

with one another, and thus assisted in producing that multitude 
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of separate states which has already been noticed. But if 
the mountains seemed to forbid communication, intercourse 
was vastlj^ assisted by the sea which was, for the Greeks, always 
the natural and chief highway. Good harbours for the small 
ships of the time were numerous, but they were chiefly to be 
found on the eastern and Asiatic side. Greece was indeed 
naturally connected with Asia and found intercourse with 
Italy and the west more difficult. The islands which studded 
the iEgean allowed the Greek sailor to pass from one to the 
otlier and to find himself in Asia without having once lost 
sight of land. 

Thus, while the mountain system of Greece fostered 
division the sea was a means of uniting the inhabitants. Botli 
mountains and sea acted as a defence to the land without 
which the Greek would have been merged much sooner into 


some half barbarian or Oriental Empire. 

Among the Greeks there were subordinate differences of 
race. The chief races were the Dorians and lonians. The 
Dorians difference between them was perhaps as wide as that 
and between English and Scotch in the seventeenth 

lonians. century. The Dorians are unknown to Homer. 
They had invaded Southern Greece subsequently to the com- 
position of those poems, and their successful invasion had 
altered the character of Greece in many ways. They were 
generally a stronger, more vigorous, more warlike, less cultured 
race than the lonians. The chief Dorian state was Sparta, 
of which more shortly ; and next to Sparta came Corinth and 
Argos. The lonians were chiefly to be found in Asia Minor 
and the iEgean islands. On the mainland Athens was the one 
great Ionian state, and regarded herself as the leader of the 
whole Ionian race. The lonians were generally more refined 
than the Dorians, more commercial, less warlike, more open 
to the influences of art and culture. 

We must look more closely at the life and history of the 
four states which have been mentioned, for Greek history 
Sparta. depends much upon them, and especially on the 
first two. Sparta was situated by the banks of 
the Eurotas, a rapid mountain stream, which never dries up 
in the summer. Great mountain chains surrounded her oii 
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every side except the south, and even there the Eurotas 
flowed through so narrow a gorge that the position was easily 
defensible. The Dorian Spartans were not the original 
inhabitants of the Eurotas valley. They had, at the dim 
beginning of history, invaded and conquered the country, and 
they were still surrounded by the descendants of the conquered 
populations in numbers greater than their own. It is the 
presence of this mass of conquered but still hostile people 
which gives the clue to Spartan history : for it was only by 
constant military preparation and training that the Spartans 
could liope to survive among them. Spartan institutions were 
devoted to maintaining the supremacy which had been won. 
With this object in view the whole of the Spartan’s life from 
birth to manliood was' devoted to a training w’hich was to 
make him brave, hardy, incapable of panic, counting flight 
in battle the heiglit of disgrace. For the men family life 
was almost unknown until middle life had been reached. The 
young Spartans were brought up in great training schools, 
living hardly, eating coarsely but plentifully, taught to bear 
pain without flinching, and to count devotion to the state as 
the supreme virtue. There was for tliem little in the way of 
intellectual training, but they drilled and hunted and engaged 
in mimic warfare which often came near to being serious ; 
and, though their lives were not touched by art or literature, 
they were proud of tlieir system and looked down on the 
Athenians as efleminate and as falling below the dignity of 
manhood. Their political system was nearer to that de- 
scribed or implied in the poems of Homer than any other in 
Greece ; for here was monarchy and a council of nobles, and 
here was gcmeral assembly of the people. But even in 
Sparta tjie Honuric constitution had been departed from in 
many important particulars. For in the first place Sparta 
had not one king but two, and the rivalries and quarrels of 
the kings kept the monarchy weak. The real authority in 
Sparta was the Epliorate, an institution quite unknown to 
Homer. This was a board of five men, elected for a year by 
the people ; and into their hands during their term of office 
was given the almost absolute control of the domestic and 
foreign policy of the state. Sparta seems to us a grim, 
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unattractive state, but she was held in the greatest regard by 
the Greeks. For Sparta possessed the virtues which the 
Greeks usually lacked ; discipline, persistence, the power of 
maintaining an established order. While most Greek states 
were constantly changing, Sparta maintained the same polity 
from generation to generation. We need say little of her 
history before the time of the Persian wars ; but she had 
fought many wars and nearly always with success. As a 
result she ruled over a larger area than any other city state in 
Greece. She had conquered the rich district of Messenia, 
which lay west of the mountain range of Taygetus, and she 
had wrested a valuable strip of territory on the north from 
the neighbouring Dorian state of Argos. Over these and all 
her territories she ruled as a despot ; she did not open the 
ranks of her citizenship to any ; she could conquer, but the 
secret of statesmanship was hidden from her. 

The strength of Sparta lay south of the isthmus of Corinth, 
and she did not willingly engage in enterprises outside of it. 
Athens North of that isthmus Athens was, for the greater 
part of Greek history, unquestionably the most 
important state. The situation of Athens had none of the 
’ security of Sparta. The country of Attica, over which Athens 
ruled, was mountainous ; but none of the mountains afforded a 
frontier of much value, and upon the east and south the land 
was easy of access from the sea. It is indeed to the maritime 
states rather than to ^hose of the mainland that Athens 
belonged, and from the first the sea, useful to all Greek states, 
was a necessity of life to her. 

The site of Athens was determined by the fine rock-fortress, 
the Acropolis, which rose at a distance of over four miles from 
the sea. It was at first valued for reasons of defence, but 
later became the centre for the religious and artistic life of 
Athens. The country was fertile according to Greek standards, 
and the harbour of the Peirseus was one of the best in tlie whole 
of Greece. The divinities most closely associated with the city 
were the Goddess Athena, to whom the olive tree was sacred, 
and Poseidon, the lord of the sea. 

The population of Athens was much more homogeneous 
than that of Sparta. There was no Helot population to be 
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constantly watched and kept in subjection. There was a large 
number of slaves, but they gave Athens little trouble^and there 
was tlierefore no reason for maintaining the tense insti- 
military life which prevailed in Sparta. It is diffi- tutions of 
cult to pierce through the early legends of Athenian ^^hens. 
history to a groundwork of fact ; but it seems that there 
were originally several separate communities in Attica, and 
that Athens was formed by the voluntary cohesion of these 
and their concentration in Athens. It is certain that at 
first Athens was ruled by kings, and that the Homeric 
council of nobles is represented at Atliens by the Council 
of the Areopagus,^ and that the Athenian Ecclesia or 
Assembly is a descendant of the gathering of the people 
which we see in the pages of Homer. But before the dawn 
of clear history much of this had changed. The monarchy 
had given way before the reiterated assaults of the aristocracy, 
and we find the reality of power vested in the nobles, or Eupa- 
trids, when we get a clear view of Athens about the year 
650 B.c. But the rule of this noble caste w^as not accepted 
contentedly, and we read of more than one effort to shake 
if off or to modify it. The nobles, howTver, still ruled, and 
the other classes still resented their rule when the ^ ^ 
name of Solon first comes before us. We know 
from his own poems what w^ere the problems which faced him, 
and in what w^ay he attempted their settlement. There w^as 
on the political side the protest against the monopoly of 
power by the Eupatrids, and on the social side there was the 
fact of great distress among the farmers of Attica, who had 
borrowed money from the rich men of Athens and had been 
sold into slavery when they were not able to repay their debt, 
A good deal that is legendary attaches itself to Solon’s name, 
but through it all we can see the figure of a really noble and 
wise statesman. He restored the Athenians who liad been 
sold into slavery, and the enslavement of citizens was hence- 
forth forbidden by law. He modified the constitution in such 
a way that, while all the old forms remained, the monopoly 

' 8o-callc<l from the hill of that name — better known to us as the 
hill of Mars. It is a small rocky eminence, a little to the west of the 
acropolis. The famous council sat there, apparently in the open air. 
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of the landed aristocracy was destroyed and the popular 
element Wis much increased. It was not a democracy in the 
sense which the Greeks gave to that word later, but certain 
democratic elements were introduced, and a road was opened 
for the introduction of more. Solon was always regarded 
with great veneration as the real founder of the Athenian 
constitution. 

Further changes soon followed. Many Greek states passed 
through the same stages of political development. They 
were at first monarchies, they then substituted an aristocracy 
of some sort for their monarchy. This aristocracy was next 
overthrown by a popular champion who founded his personal 
power on the support of the people, and was generally known 
in Greek history as a tyrant. Then the tyrant was in his 
turn overthrown and his place was taken either by a democracy 
or an oligarchy. Something analogous to this may be found 
in other states and at a later period in the world’s history. 

Solon had seen the danger of tyranny and had striven by 
his constitutional changes to avert it, but the same danger 
The ‘‘tv during the last years of his life, and 

ranny ** of could not prevent the Athenians from treading 
Pisistra- the road that led thither. The city was torn by 
factions ; thev were called the factions of the 
plain, the seashore, and the hill ; the rivalries of the land- 
owners, the commercial classes and the peasants probably 
lie hid under these names, Pisistratus appeared as the 
champion of the men of the hill. He was given a bodyguard, 
and when he felt himself strong enough he seized the acropolis 
and made himself master of Athens. The Athenians came to 
execrate the memory of the tyrant, and they placed the 
murderers of his son among their national heroes ; but while 
Pisistratus lived the t}Tanny did little harm to Athens, and 
bestowed on her many benefits. No nominal alteration was 
made in the constitution of Solon, but the reality of power 
rested with the mercenary garrison of Pisistratus, which held 
the acropolis. And, while order was thus maintained, notable 
progress was made in many directions. The commerce, the 
agriculture, and the industry of Athens were carefully fostered. 
Now; tpo^ for the first time, Athens became, what she was to 
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be for so long, the leader of Greece in arts and letters. Foreign 
artists were invited to Athens, and excavations of^the nine- 
teenth century have revealed the remains of their work on the 
acropolis ; temples rose on the sacred hill and near it ; the 
‘‘tyrant,” too, is said to have shown his sense of the importance 
of Homer’s poems by arranging for the drawing up of a sort 
of authorized version. If all tyrants had been like Pisistratus 
the name would not have the evil associations that it has 
everywhere now. But the Athenians desired the full exercise 
of their freedom ; they had risen in vain against the rule of 
Pisistratus, and they refused to acquiesce in that of his sons. 
An early plot failed, but then a curious intrigue of a noble 
Athenian family witli the oracle of Delphi and the Spartans 
resulted in the expulsion of the tyrant’s family. Liberty 
was restored to Athens, and Ili2)pias the son of Pisistratus, 
after an unsuccessful effort to induce the Spartans who had 
driv('n him out to restore him, fled for refuge to the court 
of the King of Persia. We shall see him later acting as guide 
to the great Persian expedition, which sailed in 490 B.c. to 
overthrow the liberti(‘S of Greece. 

Atliens, tlms mistress of her destinies once more, was not 
content to return to the Solonian constitution. After a period 
of some confusion a further advance towards 
democracy was made, and the changes introduced ment^^^of 
are associated witli tlie name of Clisthenes. The theAthen- 
chief change was in eih'ct the wideming of the Demo- 
basis of citizensliip. Hitherto none were citizens 
who were not also members of the four old Attic tribes, 
and it was hardly possible for any outsider to procure 
admission. It is clear, on the other hand, that there 
was a large j)opulation, attracted to Athens perhaps by the 
commercial advantagevs of its situation, and of this class 
many would be desirable citizens. By Clisthenes it was 
decided that membership of one of the old tribes should no 
longer be a condition of citizenship. New and artificial 
tribes were created to act as constituencies (to use a modern 
word which is not wholly applicable), and by this means 
the citizen roll of Athens was doubtless largely increased. 
Other changes introduced at this time will be considered 
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Corinth. 


when we are describing the full working of the Athenian 
democracy. 

Sparta and Athens are doubtless the most important of 
all Greek city states, but it would be a mistake to think that 
all Greek history depends on them. Next to them 
perhaps Corinth claims most attention. No state 
in all Greece was so admirably situated for commercial pur- 
poses. She lay upon the narrow isthmus which divides central 
Greece from the Peloponnesus, and she had good harbours, not 
only on the eastern sea, but also on the gulf of Corinth, So 
that, alone among Greek states of the mainland, she was 
favourably situated for carrying on commerce, not only with 
Asia Minor, but also with Sicily, Italy and the Western 
Mediterranean. She never won in ancient times the supre- 
macy which seems to belong to her position, but she was the 
leading commercial city, or at least the city in which com- 
mercial interests most predominated. Tlie influence of 
commerce on the relationships and destinies of states is not 
at first sight so clear in the ancient world as it is now, but it 
was important, and the wealtli and trading ambitions of the 
maritime states have a great influence on Greek history. 
From an early date Corintliwas noted for her wealth, her luxury, 
and the vast quantity of slaves that surrounded her citizens. 
Her political life had passed through most of the phases which 
we have already noted as characteristic of the ordinary Greek 
state. She had had a monarchy and liad abolished it. The 
resulting aristocracy Iiad in its turn been overtJirown by 
tyrants who had ruled from 655 to 581 n.o. But when 
the tyranny had been overthrown it did not give way to a 
democracy, but to an oligarchy. We shall find Corintli and 
Athens in constant rivalry ; they represented opposite political 
principles, and were also kept apart by trade jealousy. 

To the south-east of Corinth lay the city and state of 
Argos. The plain in which she lay contained the best 
known remains of pre-historic Greece. The walls 
of Tiryns, and a few monuments of Mycen© 
still bore testimony to a greatness which had passed away 
and been forgotten. The Argives were Dorians, and had at 
one time been equal in influence with Sparta within the 


Argos. 
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Peloponnese. Later on, the Spartans defeated them and 
took away part of their territory. The result was an abiding 
jealousy and hatred between Argos and Sparta. The relations 
between the different Greek states changed rapidly ; but Argos 
and Sparta were hardly ever anything but bitter enemies. 

We can do little more than mention the names of a few 
other Greek states. In the mainland beyond those already 
mentioned there was, in the north, Thebes the leading state 
in tlie district of Bceotia, despised at one time as rough and 
unpatriotic, but destined for a time to prove 'phgjjes 
licrself the first state in war and second to none Mcgara, 
in the arts of statesmanship ; upon the isthmus 
there was Mc'gara, now an insignificant village, but once the trade 
rival of Atliens and of Corintli, and the mother of colonies, 
many of wliicli became famous, while one of them, Byzantium, 
under its new name Constantinople, is still one of the important 
capitals of Europe. In the west of the Peloponnese Elis 
liad an importance whicli was due neither to political nor 
military stn ngUi, but to her control of the Olympian games, 
tliat great rallying centre for all Greece. Nor must we omit 
altogether the states which further east had done much for 
the promotion of what was best in Greece. The islands of 
Naxos, Chios, and Samos were rich and progressive com- 
miiniti(*s, and the island of Les))os was also distinguished for 
having beem tlu' centre of a literary movement, in which the 
name of the poetess >Sappho is the greatest. Upon the Asiatic 
mainland Miletus, Epliesus, and Halicarnassus stood out from 
the rcvst for their wealth or population, or for the great men 
and great movements which sprang from them. 

Thus about the y<'ar 5tK) u.c., Greece was full of an 
energetic^ and ])rogressive people, which in politics was 
making experiments in liberty of great importance for the 
whole development of Europe ; and on tlie side of art and 
philosophy was engag(‘d in tlie solution of problems and the 
working out of ideas wJiicli Iiave over since lain at the v'ery 
foundation of European civilization. The division of the 
country into petty states was perhaps an advantage to the 
development of new ideas in politics, art, and philosophy ; 
for it set up eager competition, it provided material for com- 

c 
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parison, and it made the repression of unpopular ideas difficult 
or impossible. But when a strong, barbarous, and united 
power coveted the possession of the land, this political dis- 
union was a terrible danger, and this danger came at the 
beginning of the fifth century n.c. 

For the whole course of Greek history consult the large liistories 
of Greece by Grote, Curtius, Thirlwall, and Holm. Grote is particu- 
larly valuable for his practical discussion of tlie working of Greek 
institutions ; Curtius for his knowledge of Greek geography, and his 
attention to the artistic and jdiilosophic life of Greece ; Thirlwall 
for his absence of all partisanship, wide outlook, and attractive stylo ; 
Holm hecauso ho gives in a short space a summary of recent r(^- 
searches and controversies. Idutareira famous Lives are of tho 
greatest interest tlirouglioiit nearly the whole (*oiirse of Greek and 
Roman liiatory. Th(?y are among tlie groat books in the world’s 
literature; and are historically valuahlo because tlu'y draw from 
contemporary authorities that arc now lost to us. His lives of 
Lyciirgus and Solon are specially interesting, though both must be 
read with some reservation, for his aim is to teach ethical h'ssons 
through the medium of biography, and he handles his authorities 
uncritically. 


CHAPTER III 

The Great Persian War and its Sequel 

It has sometimes been said that the history of Europe is the 
history of the struggle between the East and the AV(>st. Tlie 
The conflict phrase is not very happily chosen. It would 
be truer to say that the most dangerous enemies 
of European civilization — perhaps its only really 
dangerous enemies — have originally had their home in the 
East, though they have attacked Europe sometimes from 
the South, sometimes from the West, sometimes even 
from the North. The three fundamental features of Euro- 
pean civilization have been Greek Thought and Art, Roman 
law and discipline, and the ethics and worship of Chris- 
tianity ; to these must be added at a later date the 
science which has been developed out of Greek thought. It 
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is true that the most dangerous enemies of these ideas have 
come from the lands of the Tigris and Euphrates, ^om Syria, 
from Arabia. These enemies were the most dangerous because 
they did not merely attack with barbarous ignorance, but came 
with a rival religion, a rival code of ethics, even later with a 
rival science of their own. In the struggle between East and 
West thUvS defined tliere have been three great chapters. 
First, the rivalry between Greece and Persia ; whicli lasts, 
broadly speaking, from tlie rivse of Cyrus in 559 b.c. to the 
victories of Alexander the Great which culminate in 331. 
Tlie next cliapter is to be found in tlie struggle against the 
first generations of Mahornedanism, and we may take tliis as 
lasting from 022 A.n., when Islam dates its birth, to early in the 
eighth century, when the forces of Islam were defeated at 
Constantinople (718), and at Tours (732). The tliird chapter 
begins with th(‘ crusades, and is chiefly concerned with the 
struggle against the Turkisli power. Tlie first struggle wliich 
we have now to consider was the most dangc'rous of all, for 
Euroj)(\an (iivilization was confined to a narrow area, and its 
coinjilete extinction was not impossible. 

WJiile the soil of (Jreece was occupied by tiny states wliose 
fi('rce rivalries seemed to endanger the permanence of the great 
work they were acc.omplishing, the valley of the The rise of 
Euj)hrates had been the scene of mighty imperial Persia, 
movements. For three centuries the great Assyrian Empire 
had dominated the west of Asia. Causes wliich we cannot see 
had undermined its strength, and it had broken up before the 
attacks of nortluTii barliarians. Upon its ruin several king- 
doms had been (established; Lydia in Asia Minor, Mcnlia, 
Babylon, aiid Egypt were the cliief. But about 559 the 
Median ^Impire was overthrown by tlie Persian mountaineers 
under their king, whom the Greeks knew by the name of 
(^yrus, and he aimed at bringing under his rule all the lands 
that had ever belonged to Assyria. He fell upon Lydia in 
546, and Asia Minor proved unable to resist him. The con- 
quest of Lydia brought Persia into touch with the rich, 
cultured, but defenceless Greek cities of the west coast of 
Asia Minor. They were soon absorbed into the Persian 
Empire. 
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The death of Cyrus in 529 did not stop the progress of 
Persian conquests. Babylon had already fallen. Egypt was 
Advance of conquered. The Persian power made its 

Persia way even into India. Within the world that 

under the Greeks knew there was no power equal to 

Persia or comparable to her, when in 521 
Darius assumed the title of the Great King. But vast as 
was his power, it was challenged by the Greeks of Asia Minor, 
who lived uneasily under tlie rule of a race alien in language, 
in religion, and in ideas. But their rebellion was soon seen to 
be hopeless. Their rivalries did not allow them to unite ; 
their temperament did not allow them to submit to discipline. 
As a last resource they appealed to the states of the mainland, 
and there came out an expedition from Athens and lier neigh- 
bour Eretria to their help. The newcomers succeeded in burn- 
ing the Persian city of Sardis, but then went home and left 
the Greeks of Asia to their fate. In l^the Persians defeated 
their fleet, and the last embers of rebellion were stamped out 
with the capture of Miletus. 

A natural impulse drove the Persian Empire from 
conquest to conquest, and the liberties of cinitral Greece 
Persian would have been in danger even if tlie Athenian 
attack on expedition had never sailed and never burned 
central Sardis. The first expedition of Darius into 
Greece. Euroi)e resulted in tlie submission of Thrace and 
Macedonia, and thus brought the J^ersian frontier up to the 
limits of Greece (512 b.('.). Then as soon as the Greek revolt 
in Asia Minor had been crushed he ainu'd a blow against the 
states of Southern Greece, and especially against Athens 
and Eretria, the two states which had co-operated in the 
burning of Sardis. In 492 his first expedition which was sent 
round by the north of the -/Egeaii sea came to an ignominious 
end through the wreck of the accompanying fleet. But two 
years after that another armament was ready, and it was to 
be despatched this time not by land, but directly across the 
sea. It was commanded by Dalis and Artaphernes, and it 
was guided by Hippias, once tyrant of Athens. All went well 
with the expedition at first. Naxos, Delos, and Eretria all 
fell into the hands of the Persians ; then, acting on the advice 
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of Hippias, the host moved across the intervening strait and 
landed on the fateful field of Marathon. , 

Herodotus, the first of Greek historians, sums up his im- 
pressions of the history of Athens in a memorable phrase. 
“ You may see,” he says, “ all through liistory Battle of 
how excellent a thing liberty is,” It was liberty Marathon, 
that triumphed at Marathon. Athens, led by Miltiades, who 
had at one time fought under the banners of the Persians, 
and assisted only by the tiny state of Platiea, gained at 
Marathon a surprising victory over the vastly larger forces 
of the Persians, and Ilatis and Artaphernes led back their 
discomfited forces to IVrsia (4D0 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of Maratlion. 
There was nothing decisive about it. To Darius it must 
hav(^ seemed only one more reason for pressing 
on to the subjugation of Greece ; but his 
purpose was delayed by the revolt of Egypt, and then 
his death soon followed. After a short interval he was 
succeeded by his son X(*rxes, in whom for the first time 
a wholly unmilitary and incompetent ruler seems to have 
mounted the Persian throne. It was a great stroke* of 
good fortune for Greece that she had to face in the next 
crisis of lier struggle with Persia a weak voluptuary like 
Xerxes, and not a resolute and capable ruler like Darius. 
But Xerx(*s was in no doubt as to the renewal of the attack 
on Greece. He began almost at once to collect a. huge force 
both of ships and men, so that there might b(» no danger of 
a repetition of tlie disgrace of ^larathon. 

As we watch the mighty host about to start we may 
reflect for a moment on the character of the two powers that 
W(‘re thus brouglit into antagonism. The Persians 
were not barbarians in the modern meaning stake in 
of the word. They had a civilization, a govern- the Persian 
merit, a religion of their own, ami there were 
points in each that were superior to those of the Greeks. 
The Greeks indeed came later to idealize their great enemies, 
and to see in them the primitive virtues unspoilt by the in- 
fluence of luxury. Even contemporaries admitted that the 
Persians possessed courage and truthfulness bevond the measure 
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usual with the Greeks. But none the less European civili- 
zation wa^ here stniggling with a force whose victory would 
have annihilated it. It was essentially liberty that was at 
stake — liberty in almost every sense of that word which is so 
difficult to define. On the side of the Greeks was freedom 
of thought and of speech, and the participation of the citizens 
in the affairs of government. Their religion stimulated their 
imagination, but did not place upon them a yoke grievdus 
to be borne. They had in however imperfect a form the 
principle of monogamy and of family life. Art and literature 
and philosophy had all thrust out promising slioots. Had 
Persia won she would but have added a new province to an 
empire already unwieldly large. The victory of Greece gave 
her people two centuries during which they could develoj) 
themselves and their ideas freely, and during those two cen- 
turies they laid the intellectual foundations of modern Europe. 

The story of the Persian war is told us by Herodotus, 
the earliest, and perhaps the most charming of all writers 

Herodotus European history. lie was a younger con- 
temporary of most of the events wliich he 
records, and he desired to tell the truth about the heroic 
deeds of the war. But there is unquestionably an 
admixture of legend with his history ; he gives a con- 
fused account of battles and campaigns ; he exaggerates 
numbers sometimes in grotesque fashion. But the legend 
of the Persian war is itself a part of history, and it was a 
perpetual inspiration to the Greeks to recall Iiow witli diminu- 
tive forces they had fought the millions of Persia, and had 
driven them back in dreadful rout. Nor can any deduc- 
tions of historical criticism much diminish the glory of their 
achievement. 

We see through the glamour of the Herodotean narra- 
tive the vast host of the Persians (numbering, Herodotus 
The march would have us believe, some five million souls) 
of Xerxes, move forward to the Hellespont and cross 
over to Europe, marcliing continuously Tor seven days 
and seven nights across the bridges which had been 
prepared by Greek engineers. From the Hellespont they 
marched under the command of Xerxes himself through 
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Thrace and Macedonia. They found the pass of Tempe — the 
most northerly point where resistance might have been made 
— deserted, and it almost seemed as though Greece were going 
to submit without a struggle. But where the Pass of Ther- 
mopyliB opened a road between the mountains and the sea 
into central Greece', they found at last an army prepared to 
dispute their further advance. 

It was by no means a united Greece which resisted the 
attack of Xeu-xes. Argos stood aside, refusing to accept the 
leadership of Sparta. Thebes joined tlie Persians Qj-eece on 
in the hope of Jiumiliating Athens. Syracuse tlie the eve of 
greatest of tlie western colonies would only join 
if she were allowc'd to command, and that was refused 
her. Even the God of Delphi seemed to liave deserted 
th(i national caus(i and prophesied the victory of the 
“ (Jod of war borne in lus eastern car.’^ The brunt of the 
fighting fell iijxm Atliens and Sparta, and Athens deserves 
special praise' for voluntarily subordinating herself to Sparta 
both by sea and land, though she provided by far the 
gn'ater number of vessels. Athens had passed through 
stormy times since the battle of Marathon. Two great 
party leaders disputed for the leadership of the state. 
Aristides, the conservative leader, resistc'd the proposal to 
devot(' the energii'S of the state to the building of a fleet, and 
thought that Athens might be saved now, as she had been 
saved before, by her army alone. The cause of the fleet was 
championed l)y Themistocles who had been introdiKted into 
the ranks of Athenian citizenship by the reforms of Clisthenes. 
He won the Athenians to his views, and Aristides was banished. 
When Xerxes came against Greece Athens possessed a large 
fle(‘t, aiul might have claimed to rule at vsea while Sparta 
ruled on land. But she secured the unity of the Greek forces 
l)y accepting the command of Sparta. 

It had Ix'cn the first idea of the Greek generals to resist 
the Persians at the pass of Tempe, but though, a force had 
been sent forward, the pjiss had been found Thermo- 
untenable, and had been abandoned. A small pylae* 
forces of Greeks under the command of the Spartan King 
Leonidas was sent to hold Thermopylm, while a Greek 
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navy, to which Athens contributed the greater number of 
the ships, held the approaches to the pass by sea. But 
in spite of the heroic self-sacrilice of the Spartans and of 
many other Greeks tlie pass was won by Xerxes, and 
central Greece lay in his hands. Athens had to be aban- 
doned. It seemed that one resolute blow might lay the 
whole of Greece at the feet of the conqueror. But now 
there came a sudden and decisive change. 

On neither side does the full importance of tlie fleets seem 
to have been recognized. To the Persians the sliips wore 
Salamis, mainly valuable as a means of transporting provi- 
480 B.C. sions, and of ensuring retreat. The Greeks used 
them only for defensive operations, and in subordination 
to the armies. But it was the fleets that really decided 
the issue. The Greek fleet had halted in the bay of 
Salamis in order to co-operate with the Athenians in their 
flight from Athens ; certainly with no idea of fighting a 
decisive battle. But accident and the policy of the 
Athenian leader, Themistocles, forced on a battle. The 
Persian King was confident of victory, but his fleet, fighting 
in the narrow strait, could make no use of its superior numbers, 
and was heavily defeated by the Greeks, who were figliting 
for their homes, were well acquainted with tlie locality, and 
were much more skilful in the handling of ships than their 
adversaries. 

iEschylus, the greatest of Greek poets after Homer, him- 
self probably fouglit in the battle, and has described it in 
his play called The Persians. The description is put in the 
mouth of a Persian — 

“ First from the Grecian fleet rang out a cry, 

A sortg of onset ! and the island crags 
Re-ecnoed to the shrill, exultant sound. 

Then on us Eastern men amazement f(‘ll, 

And fear in place of hop<*. The Greeks rang out 

Their holy, resolute, exulting chant 

Like men come forth to dare and do and die. 

And to our ears there came a burst of sound, 

A clamour manifold, ‘ On, Sons of Greece ! 

On, for your country’s freedom ! strike to save 
Wives, children, temples of ancestral Gods, 

Graves of your fathers ! now is all at stake.’ ” ^ 

^ The translation is that of Mr. E. D. A. Mor ahead 
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The battle of Salamis is justly counted one of the most 
decisive battles in history. Greek liberty and with it Euro- 
pean civilization was saved. But this would hardly have 
been the result if Xerxes liad been made of different metal. 
His fleet was still larger than that of the Greeks, and his army 
was practically intact ; but ho had no lieart for further fighting, 
and leaving Mardonius beliind with a large force 
he fled back to Persia. The winter that followed 
was used by tlie Persian leader in an attempt to dissolve 
the union between Athens and Sparta ; but, though Athens 
accused Sparta of slackness in coming to her assistance, the 
l(*ague was maintained. Next year a great Greek force (for 
the victory of Salamis had encouraged all patriotic states to 
]nake a great elTort), marched into Ba'otia. There in 479 
the great battle of Plata*a was fought. This time it was 
not good fortune, but the superior fighting powers of the 
(Jreeks which gave them the victory. The Persian power 
was revealed as a “ colossus stuffed with clouts,’’ and the 
Greeks soon passed from their early terror into a well- 
founded contempt for Persian soldiers and their ways. 
The naval battle of Mycale, fought on the coast of Asia 
Minor at the same time as the battle of Plata^a, set the 
seal to the Gnu'k triumph and showed tliat the victory at 
Salamis was no accident. 

These thn»e great victories still left the Persians in pos- 
session of many Greek cities in Asia Minor and tlie islands ; 
and there was always the possibility of another The Greek 
Persian expedition coming to revenge the disasters League, 
of Xerxes. It was thertdore determined after the battle 
of Plata'a to keep the Greek armies in readiness, and to 
form a league of all Greek states for the prosecution of the 
war. The formation of tJiis league, is an important event. 
It marks the nearest approaeJi that was ever made to Greek 
unity, and, though it endun^d unbroken only for a very 
short time, it forms the starting-point for the two great 
leagues into which Greece was divided down to the Pelopon- 
nesian war. It provided, moreover, for the prosecution of 
the war against Persia, and aimed at the recovery of all 
Greek lands from the Persian yoke. 
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The course of the war against Persia must be summarized 
in a verj^ few lines. The command of the forces of the league 
The end of passed from Sparta to Athens under circum- 
the Persian stances whicli we shall have to notice again. First 
the Persians were driven from the islands and 
coasts ot the iEgean ; then the Greeks ventured further 
afield. They became tlio aggressors. TJiey found a really 
great leader in Cimon, and under him they gained a decisive 
victory over the Persians both by sea and land at the 
Eurymedon, far in the eastern waters of the Mediterranean. 
Later they attacked the Persian power in Egypt, at first with 
brilliant success, though disaster fell upon them in the end. 
Lastly, in 449, they despatched an expcnlition under Cimon 
against the Persians in the island of C-yprus. Tiie Persians 
were wholly defeated, but Cimon di('d during the course 
of the campaign. In 448 peace was made between Greece 
and Persia, by which it was stipulated that Persia should 
never again send any armament to the coasts of Asia Minor 
or into the neighbourhood of the iEgean sea. “ The Great 
King ’’ still remained the most important neighbour of the 
Greeks, but never again was there any danger of an attack 
from that quarter upon the lib(*rties of Greece. 

The sequel of the Persian war in Greece is a disappoint- 
ment. If all or most of the Greek states could have united 
in some sort of a federal scheme the future would have been 
difiterent and better than it was. But the jealousy of the 
states was too strong ; we have seen that evcni tin* Persian 
war was not enough to unite them all, and when that danger 
The dis- removed the league that was foundc'd on the 

ruption of battlefield of Platx^a could not long be maintained. 
Greece. From the first there was wide difference of 
opinion between Athens and Sparta as to the conduct of 
the league, for, while Athens was all for an energetic and 
forward policy, the Spartans were unwilling to undertake 
indefinite obligations in far distant lands. In 476 the 
Spartan King Pausanias was recalled to answer certain 
charges of misconduct, and during his absence the command 
of the fleet then stationed at Byzantium was offered by 
the rest of the allies to the Athenians and acci‘ptcd. When 
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a new Spartan leader came out he had either to retire or 
serve under the leadership of Athens. Sparta could not 
think of accepting a subordinate position. The Spartan 
squadron sailed home, and tJie Athenians were left in command 
of naval operations. So it came to pass, therefore, that there 
were soon two Ic'agues in Greece. Sparta was at the head of 
a h^ague of land-states, and Athens for some time remained 
a member of this. But the maritime states in tlie mean- 
time had formed themselves into a separate league, called the 
Delian Jjcague from their place of meeting in the island of 
l)(‘los, and of this Athens wavS from the first the President, 
'riie l)('lian Jj(‘agu(‘ was a novel and a lK)peful The Delian 
experiment in Gr(‘(‘k politics. The states joined League, 
of llH'ir own will, for the advantages of such a league were 
obvious ; it would keep the JVrsians at bay, and would 
secure good ord(‘r in the /Egean. It was arranged amicably 
what contributions each state should pay, in men or ships 
or money, to the common fund. Each spring there was to 
l)e a meeting of the representatives of the different members 
of the league at Delos, and there the policy of the league 
during the coming year was determined. We seem to see 
the beginnings of a modern federal constitution. But the 
bright promise was soon clouded. As the danger of a 
r(‘newed PcTsian invasion passed away, the states were 
no longer willing to pay their original contributions ; but 
secession was not allowed by the terms of league, and Athens 
co(*rced tlie secc'ders into ol)edience. The details are unknown, 
))ut the general result is clear. By the year 445 the Delian 
leagu(‘ had been transformed into tlie Athenian Empire. The 
contributing allies had b(*come subject states. Athens was 
the ImpiM’ial mistress and no longer the president. Wc can 
see that the formation of some state larger than the city was 
the chief political need of Greece, and the 
Athenian Empire seems a step in the right Athenian 
din'ction. But contemporaries saw in Athens 
only a tyrant ruling despotically over states who had as 
good a right to indcqiendence as herself. 

Henceforth the Greek state system was grouped round the 
two great rivals, Sparta and Athens. And these two rivals 
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soon drifted into war. Athens for some time dreamed of 
ruling not only over the islands, but over a large tract of the 
mainland as well. This ambition soon brought war first 
with the states of central Greece, and then with Sparta herself. 
It is an obscure and uninteresting struggle which follows. 
Athens gained some victories at first, but on land her soldiers 
The Thirty equals of tlie Spartans or even of 

Years’ ^ the Thebans. By the year 445 she saw her 
Peace— boasted land empire melt away, and she was 
forced to make with Sparta the TJiirty Years’ 
Peace of that year. The Spartan alliance and tlu* Athenian 
Empire recognized one another ; they promised not to try 
to withdraw members from one alliance into the other ; they 
promised that if any difficulties arose they would arbitrate 
before fighting. The year 445 st^es then a decisive check to 
the military ambitions of Athens. But about the same time 
she was arriving at tlie very zenith of her greatness in what 
she is really great. Her government, her social life, still more 
her art and lier literature form one of tlie chief landmarks in 
the history of Europe. It is to them that we must now turn. 


Tho History of Herodotus is the prn^at source of our knowlf‘dgn 
of tho Persian war. PJutarch does not add much in his liv(‘s of 
Thomistocles and Aristides; Imt his life of Cimou is valual)lo, 
because our other information on tho period botwinm tlie Ijattlo of 
PIata3a and tho Thirty Years’ T*eace is so scanty. yEschyJus’ Drama, 
The Peraians, is of great importance; it was written ))y om? wlio 
hiwi lived through the campaign and acted before an audicMice, of 
which a largo proportion must have fought in the battle. I’lie 
ordinary histories of Gnjece all dov'otefull athuitionto tho campaign. 
G. B. Grundy’s Great Persian IVar and its Preliminaries is an 
examination of the war in tho light of all rocent evidence. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Greece in the Age of Pericles 

Pericles, in his famous Funeral Oration in which he sums 
up the cliaracteristics of Athens, claimed for her that she was 
‘‘ the school of Greece.” He meant that Athens Athens the 
iepres(‘nted all tliat was best in (Irecdc civilization, School of 
and that slie showed Greece an ideal after which 
she mi^ht strive. His claim was justified. It is true, indeed, 
that Athens mi^ht have herself lejirnt discipline and persis- 
tence from Sparta, and that other districts would in the future 
mak(' important additions to the art and philosophy, and even 
to the political ideas of Greece, fiut with small deductions 
tlie phrase is true. Athens was the school of Greece, and for 
many centuries Greece was to be the school of Europe. 

The social life of Athens presents f(‘w original features. The 
full citizens were ])robably about 50,()0(h But besides the 
citizens there was a large noii-eitiz(‘n population in 
Athens. First, there were those who had come to 
Athens, for })ur[)()ses of trade for the most part, but had not 
received citizen rights : and after the changes of Clisthcnes it 
was with tli(‘ utmost dilliculty that any alien could procure 
admission into the citizen ranks. These free aliens — metics 
as th<*y were called — lived for the most part in the Peineus, 
and through their hands jiassed most of the commerce of the 
state. But b(‘sides the metics tliere were the slaves. 

It is impossible to make any estimate of their 
numbers, but they certainly outnumbered the free popula- 
tion. They were not ill-treated according to the standards 
of the time. They were at the absolute disposal of their 
masters, and for misbehaviour were sent to work in the mines 
at Laurium, which was a torture that usually soon led to 
death. But the Athenians were a kindly and humane 
people, and their slaves seem to have been better treated 
than any other servile population in Greece. They wore 


Slaves. 
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no distinguishing dress, formed part of their master’s family, 
and were often on friendly relations with him. Observers, 
who had Spartan severity before their eyes, thought the 
freedom which was permitted to slaves in Athens dangerous, 
a sign of laxity of manners and general indiscipline. But the 
Athenians were rewarded for it by the immunity of the state 
from slave risings. In time of war and especially at the end 
of the Peloponnesian war, we hear of the desertions of the 
slaves in great numbers ; but there is nothing in the history 
of Athens comparable to the rising of the Helots at Sparta, 
which on more than one occasion nearly brought the state to 
ruin. A little later than the point which we have now reached, 
Athenian thought was much concerned with slavery. Euri- 
pides found that slaves often possessed a nature which deserved 
freedom better than that of their masters, and Aristotle 
sought in vain for some justification for an institution, which 
seemed to him essential to the very existence of society. 

Of the women of Athens it is not necessary to say much, 
for they entered very little into the life of the state. Tlie 
The position of women in the days of Homer seems to 

women of have been freer than it was at Athens in the days 
Athens. Pericles. The growth of city life and perliaps 

the contact of Athens with the East had forced upon the 
citizen women of Athens an almost oriental seclusion. TJiey 
were confined to the women's apartments, and from these they 
rarely went out except for religious or stateceremonies. No pro- 
vision was made for their education ; there was usually a wide 
disparity in age between thewife and the husViand, nor did public 
opinion regard mutual affection as necessary for the marriage- 
state. The women of Athens, therefore, must have lived a 
life far removed from Athenian life and art and thought ; 
though there were striking individual exceptions. Greek 
speculation dealt with the question of the position of women, 
and there are many signs of uneasiness and discontent with 
the established order. Aristophanes, in his wildest comedies, 
shows us the women of Athens plotting their emancipation 
and the control of the state ; later, Plato suggested the aboli- 
tion of family life and the complete equality of the sexes 
with regard to training and occupations ; Xenophon gives us, 
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on the other hand, a delightful picture of a wedded pair living 
on a farm in Attica, mutually helpful, and working together 
for the moral improvement of both. 

Athens stood to all Greece as the very type of a democracy, 
l^ut wlicn we remember the metics and the slaves, forming 
as they did the larger part of the population of Athen- 
Atliens, and entirely excluded from all participation ian Demo- 
in public affairs, we shall see that the Greeks did not 
use the word quite in the same sense as we do. By calling Athens 
a democracy they meant that within the citizen body there 
was no privileged class, whether of wealth or birth, and that 
the mass-meetings of the people could control every depart- 
ment of the state. Athenian political methods were very 
different from anything which tlie modern world knows, and 
tli(' root of the difference lies in the existence of the general 
assembly of the citizens and the powers which it wielded. 
Always oncje a month and oft(‘n at more frequent intervals 
the citizens — the Demos — were called to their jdace of assem- 
blage*, the Pnyx. Their assembly there was known as the 
Ec-clesia, or summoning. Every effort was made to gather as 
many of them then* as possilde. And when the The 
Demos was assembled in the Pnyx there were no Ecclesia. 
theoretic limits to its competence. It controlled the affairs 
of war and peace ; it discussed taxation ; it dismissed if it 
chose the most important oflicials ; and with some modifica- 
tion of its machinery it acted as the supreme authority for the 
passing of laws, and for judicial trials. No other important 
state in history has ever given such power into the hands 
of a gen(*ral meeting of citizens. 

All councils, ministers, and oflicials were the instruments 
of the Ecclesia. The chief oflicials of the state were the ten 
“generals,'’ who were elected by the whole people, and were the 
heads of the executive g()v<*rnment. But they were not elected 
by a party vote ; no one of them was Prime Minister or any- 
thing analogous to it ; tliere was not in Athens, we may safely 
assert, anything like party government, or representation, or 
the cabinet system. All tliese things would have run counter 
to the supremacy of the Demos in the Ecclesia, and the 
Athenian system aimed chiefly at the maintenance of that 
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supremacy. Next to this feature, and indeed in close relation 
to it must be mentioned the method of appointing officials 
"Use of ^7 There were an immense number of officials 

the lot. in the Athenian state, and it was part of the policy 

of the democracy to make their number as large as possible. 
But with a few exceptions they were chosen by the throwing 
of lots ; by a method that is to say which made tlie clioice 
of men specially fitted for each post impossible. Nothing is 
stranger in the Athenian democracy tlian this ; nothing to 
the Athenians seemed so democratic. It established not 
merely equality of opportunity, but actual equality of chance 
without regard to cliaracter or talents, and it also prevented 
the officials from arrogating to themselves an importance 
apart from the general assembly. The number of officials 
in the small Athenian state is another strange feature. A 
Greek writer enumerates over 6000 officials as being elected 
annually by lot ; so that if we remember the small total 
number of Athenian citizens we shall see that it was almost 
the rule for a citizen to hold some state office, if it were only 
the office of a juror in one of the ^arge juries which conducted 
all trials at Athens. Perliaps the most important of those 
who were elected by lot were tlie members of the council of 
500, who conducted under tlie authority of tlie Ecclesia the 
routine business of the state. Every detail of tlieir organiza- 
tion seems to have been aimed at the suppression of tlie in- 
dependence of the council and its subordination to the Ecclesia. 
The Athenians themselves knew the dangers of tlu* lot and they 
knew that some offices were so important that they could not 
be filled safely by an appeal to chance. So the generals, the 
executive officials of the state, were chosen by vote, and 
when Athens later became straitened by w'ant of funds, the 
finance officials wore chosen in the same way, though in the 
time of Pericles they wero appointed by lot. 

Pericles claims for this system freedom, ecjuality, and 
efficiency. “ The law secures equal justice to all alike ; and 
Efficiency ^dien a citizen is in any way di.stinguished he is 
of the De- preferred to the public service, not as a matter of 
mocracy. privilege, but as the reward of merit. We alone 
regard a man who takes no interest in public affairs not as a 
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harmless, but as a useless character ; and if few of us are origi- 
nators, we arc all sound judges of a policy. The grea^ impedi- 
ment to action is, in our opinion, not discussion but the want 
of that knowledge which is gained by discussion preparatory 
to action.” The liberty and the equality of the Athenian 
state are indisputable, but the future was to show decided 
limits to its efficiency. In the end Athens paid dearly for 
her belief that the service of the state did not require either 
special training or ability. 

If the democracy of Athens showed herself at this time 
“ equally capable botli for peace and war ” it was largely 
because of tlie emimmt man who directed her 
policy. Pericles was of high noble descent, but and his 
from the first he liad thrown in his lot with the 
democracy and brought it to its final form. He was 
a friend of the architects, sculptors, poets, and philosophers 
of the day, and the })osition uhich Atla^ns assumed as leade r 
of Greece in all that concerned the spiiitual side of man was 
due in part to his j)atr()nage and interest. His position 
as leader of the demoeracy was a strange one. He was not 
president or Prime Minister. He lield no office which gave 
him the riglit to control the policy of the state. It is true 
that he was for fifteen successive years elected to fill the office 
of drahr/us or gcnoial ; but in that position he had nine 
(jolleagues of equal rank with liimself, and he could be deposed 
at any time during his year of office. His power was rooted 
in a different way, which the political experience of the mcxlern 
world barely allows us to understand. He was the trusted 
advisor of the people in the Ecclesia. AVhen he spoke they 
listened. What he advised they as a rule adopted. His 
power was .thus an intangible one which might pass from 
Jiim at any moment, and it did actually pass from liim 
for a time at the b(‘ginning of the next great war. But 
his dignity of bearing, his persuasive eloquence, his firmness 
and superiority of statesmanship gave him so strong a hold 
on the confidence of the people tliat few Prime Ministers have 
ruled longer or ruled more really than Pericles did, though 
he had no basis for his power beyond his own persuasive 
tongue, and the platform in the Ecclesia. 


D 
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Pericles, in the speech from which we have quoted, amidst 
much that is beautiful and wise, surprises us by the ground 
The true which he rests tlie greatness of Athens. He 

greatness points to her victories in war, and to tlie extent 
of Athens, unwilling subjects. In these 

he sees “ the monuments of power which will make her the 
wonder of succeeding ages.” But she won few more victories ; 
her little empire melted away ; and yet she has not ceased 
to be the wonder of succeeding ages. She has earned their 
wonder not by victories and empire, but by her genius and the 
spirit ot her civilization, and by the contributions she made to 
art and thought in almost every form. 

To deal with externals finst, Athens, during the age of 
Pericles, became a thing of beauty. The ordinary liouses 
The build- Athens remained mean and poor, but the acro- 
ings of polis and its neighbourliood were covered with 
Athens. buildings, wliich mark an epocli in the history of 
architecture and of man’s appreciation of beauty. The acropolis 
was no longer a fortress. Athens was protectc'd by lier great 
walls, and especially by tlie “ long walls ” which connected her 
with the sea. The acropolis was now the centre for the religious 
and ceremonial life of Athens. It was due to the impulse 
and protection of Pericles that the Parthenon was now liuilt 
upon it, and was decorated by the sculptures of Phidias, 
which even in their fragments are among the most priceless 
treasures of the world’s art. The Parthenon was only one of 
three temples built on the acropolis during this period, and 
the base was occupied by theatres and halls. In architecture 
and sculpture the supremacy of Athens was unchallenged. 
The masterpiece of Phidias’ art was tlie great statue of Athena, 
for which the whole Parthenon was a shrine. It was made 
of gold and ivory, and has entirely disappeared ; we can only 
guess at its appearance from representations on coins and 
from late and clumsy copies. But it produced, on those who 
saw it, the effect which only the highest religious art can pro- 
duce. In addition to this statue the whole exterior of the 
Parthenon was decorated with groups of sculpture, citJier 
designed by Phidias or executed under his direction. Large 
fragments of these remain in a good state of preservation, 
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and attest tlie worth of Greek sculpture at its best and 
noblest. , 

To tlie south-east of the acropolis was the theatre of 
Dionysus, and this must always rank as one of the great 
centres from which inspiration, not only artistic, 'phe 
but also religious and ethical, has radiated upon Athenian 
Europe. Drama is one of the most characteristic 
products of the Greek genius. The theatre meets us everywhere 
among the ruins of ancient Greece ; and the influence of the 
drama is strongly marked on all the literature of the Greeks, 
and finds its way even into their religious ceremonies, and their 
political meetings. The Athenian theatre could hold a great 
part of the free population of Athens ; dramatic representations 
were a part of the worship of Dionysus, the God of wine, and 
never lost the marks of their religious origin. The scenery was 
permanent and simple. Not more than four actors were ever 
engaged in the dialogue at the same time. In tragedy the acting 
was probably declamatory and monotonous. But no drama has 
ever been so important to the life of the state as the drama of 
Greece. The highest subjects of religion or politics or social 
ethics were dealt with in it. It supplied for Athens the place 
of the pulpit and press in our modern life. The Athenian 
comedy in its unn'strained. license was a great and designed 
contrast to th«^' dignity and restraint of the serious drama. 
But it also refused to confine itself to topics of private life or 
stories of merely personal appeal. It dealt directly, and 
usually in a hostile spirit, with the politics of the time, criti- 
cized philosophy, or demolished the Utopian dreams of the 
period. Th(? greatest names of the Athenian drama belong 
to tlie Periclean Age. iEschylus, the most majestic 
and profouiul of all the tragedians, was born about ^ 

525, and died about 450. He belongs, therefore, rather to 
the period of the Persian wars than the Periclean Age, and yet 
J’ericl(‘S w'as an important influence in Athens before he died. 
Sophocles in his long life of ninety years covers the g - . 

whole of the Periclean period. lie was born in 
495 — five years before the battle of Marathon — and died in 
406, two years before his beloved Athens fell into the hands 
of her enemies at the close of the Peloponnesian war. He has 
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less of the prophet in him than ^Escliylus ; he handles his 
subjects •chiefly with an eye to dramatic effect, and rosthetic 
values. But what he loses in profoiindity he gains in sweetness 
and humanity, and he is if not the greatest at least the most 
P . . - characteristic of all Athenian poets. Euripides, 
whose name is always indissolubly connected with 
the other two, is in most ways a great contrast to them. He 
d?als with subjects of the same sort, drawing them always 
from the legendary history of Athens and Greece. But he 
has none of the mysticism and reverence of iEschylus ; none 
of the delight in beauty for its own sake of Sophocles ; there 
is in him a note, almost new in GnM'k literature, a note of 
scepticism, criticism, and defiance. The injustices of woman’s 
lot, the cruelties in the life of a slave touch liim to the heart. 
It is this revolutionary element in him which has made him so 
influential, and has given rise to such divergent opinions as 
to his merits and character. We must mention here, too, the 
Aristo- name of Aristophanes, the comedian, who wrote 
phanes. comedies very different from anything that the 
world has called by that name since then. They breathe the 
very spirit of carnival, but amidst all their buffoonery they 
exhibit the very highest powers of the poet and of the thinker 
as well. If Shakespeare had written a Christmas pantomime 
we should have had a product not unlike the comedies of 
Aristophanes. 

All these men were poets and wrote in metre ; but the 
equally difficult art of prose also had its beginnings, so far 
Athenian Europe is concerned, in the Greece of this period, 
prose- Herodotus, a native of Asia Minor, but long resi- 
writers. Athens, wrote the liistory of the groat 

Persian war, and in this work touched on the history, not only 
of Greece, but also of Lydia, Persia, and Egypt. It is an 
epoch-making work in the history of human thought. Its 

Herodotus ready acceptance of the stipernatural, 

its uncritical reproduction of the most improbable 
legends are what strike us first. But the scientific spirit 
is there too, in his effort to give a comprehensive picture 
of Greek life, in his sincere if unavailing pursuit of the 
truth, in the balancing of evidence, and the spirit of inquiry. 
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Thucydides seems separated from him by a very long period, 
but was as a matter of fact a younger contemporary. Thucy- 
Ile wrote the history of the next great war, the dides. 
Peloponnesian war, which we are soon to glance at. His is 
one of the greatest minds that Greece produced, and his history 
remains unsurpassed as a piece of narrative. But it is more 
than a brilliant narrative ; it has in it the beginnings of social 
and political philosophy. It might be maintained that its 
composition was the most important result of the devastating 
war which it describes. 

Science and philosophy, too, made notable strides during 
this period. Tlie physical sciences had begun in Asia Minor, 
and Thales of Miletus is reckoned as one of the first science 
geometricians and speculators. He and his sue- and philo* 
cessors were the first io look nature in the face and sophy. 
to try to understand her meaning without introducing the 
hypothesis of supernatural wills. Outside of geometry their 
work seems strange, and even grotesque to us ; but it inaug- 
urated a movement which has not really been interrupted down 
to our owji days. To these beginnings of science Athens con- 
tributed comparatively little. But her services to pliilosophy 
were uiu^qiialled by any other part of Greece ; for 
Socrates was an Athenian. He was born in 4G9, 
and was put to death in 399. He is, therefore, a younger 
contejnporary of the IVrichain Age. He was a true philosopher 
in the original meaning of the word, for he was a lover of 
wisdom ; but he appeared to his contemporaries as a critic 
of tlie science* and thought which were in fashion in his own 
age. The ordinary pursuits of the Athenian and therefore 
the ordinary teaching of his time seemed to him irrational 
and evil. .He cast scorn on the gropings of the inquirers 
into physical science. He desired knowledge as eagerly as 
they, but it was a knowledge which he believed to be more 
easily attainable. He hoped to learn something of the 
nature and the will of the Gods, of the nature of man and of 
the ends after which he should strive. And the method 
which he adopted was as original as his aims. He kept no 
school ; he sought for no scholars. But he conversed eagerly 
with all who would talk to him in the sunny market-place of 
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Athens. He would lead them on to discuss with him the 
meaning of virtue, of courage, of holiness and the like. And 
if he did nothing else he at least convinced them of their 
ignorance, and of the need of accurate definition of the words 
which they used so glibly. His criticism was associated with 
reverence and humour, and he gathered round him many of 
the brightest intelli^nces among tlie youth of Athens. Thus 
he was the founder of moral philosophy and of the human 
sciences, and European history has no name of greater impor- 
tance than his in the whole history of thought. 

It has been necessary to cast this glance upon the thought 
and art of the time, for without question these are the true 
gifts of Greece to European civilization. Many other nations 
have surpassed the Greeks in the arts of government and 
in military skill ; but no nation can claim to have added as 
much as they to the world’s fund of truth and beauty. And 
great as was the actual positive worth of wliat they did, its value 
does not end there. It was not only an actual achievement ; 
it also opened the road for countless others ; it was a stimulus 
and a prophecy. 

Curtius, Book III., ch. 3, sketches the life of Athens during): this 
period. Pericles’ Funeral Oration is in Thucydides, I^ook II., chs. ,35 to 
46. The institutions of Athen.s, though at a rather later ]jeriod, aro 
clearly sketched in Aristotk^’s treatise On the Athenian ( 'on^titution 
(translated by F. G. Kenyon). Grant, Greece in the Afje of J*cricles, 
Zimmern, The Greek ComnioiiwcaUh. Grote’s history is occupied 
throughout with the explanation and iha deh'nco of AtlK'iiian 
institutions. Tlu^ contemptuous views (‘X|)n*ssed in Milford's 
History of Greece may now be read with interest and some aniuse- 
mont. 


CHAPTER V 

The Fall and Revival of Athens 

The great truce of 445 was an attempt to find some permanent 
basis for the inter-state system of Greece. But tlie jmssions 
of Greece were too strong, and her political jealousies too 
keen to allow peace to endure for long. Moreover, there 
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was no enemy tlircatcning lier existence. Persia was not 
dangerous any more. The time of Macedon liad not come. 
So little more than ten years after the Thirty Years’ Truce 
tlie Peloponnesian war came, which sealed the doom of the 
indepcuidence of Greece. 

There is nothing mysterious about the origins of the war. 
What would at a mucli later date have been called the prin- 
ciple of the balance of power was infcential in 
Greece, though the phrase had not yet been in- the Pelo- 
vemted. The Greek states always spontaneously ponnesian 
allied together against one which seemed by its 
strength to overshadow them. Athens now seemed to be the 
great danger, despite her defeats on the mainland and in P]gypt. 
Her empire was, according to Gre(‘k standards, a vast one, and 
was now despotically governed. Jler trade was advancing 
ra])i(lly. The Peiraais was the elmd harbour in the /Egean sea, 
and traders w(‘re crowding to it. If her military and naval 
pow(‘r prov()k(‘d the jealous opposition of Sparta, 
h(‘r cojiimercial growth was especially obnoxious to mercial 
Corinth. Corinth indeed must have felt herself of 

strangh'd by the advancing power of Athens. Upon 
the east Athens possessed Salamis and ^Egina, and with her 
overwhelming fleet could hold up the commerce of Corinth 
when she chose, hWvn on the west she had planted the 
Helots, who had rebelled from Sparta, at Naupactus, the 
narrowest point of the gulf of Corinth, and Naupactus held 
the gulf of Corinth as securely as Gilmdtar holds the Mediter- 
ranean. The Athenian Em})ir(' was already great, but the 
ambitions of Athens were not yet all realized. The Greek 
colonies which were scattered over Sicily and the south of 
Italy were rich in lhems(*lves, and valuable centres for trade. 
There were many Athenians who dreamed of drawing them 
also into the Athenian net. Greece in many ways seems to 
pr(‘S(?nt to us tlu* history of Eur()})e in miniature, and the 
origin of many European wars seems prefigured in this the 
greatest of all the civil wars of Greece. 

The application of Corcyra for admission into the Athenian 
Empire brought matters to a head. Corcyra, though a colony 
of Corinth, had quarrelled with the mother state, and now 
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applied to Athens for admission to her empire in order to 
avoid the gatlicring revenge of Corinth. There was nothing 
in the Thirty Years’ Truce to prevent it, but it was 
realized at Atliens tliat, if Corcyra were admitted, 
a general war would probably ensue, and the matter was 
therefore debated anxiously. In the end it was determined 
to admit Corcyra. Corinth appealed to Sparta for help. 


Corcyra. 



n Athena and Atliea 


Dirifiion vj' Grctct dir, iny the Peh/povve^ian V'or. 
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jNtutial States 

Towns founded later than, and battles fought afi^r 400 B.C., shon'n (/i(/ 5 ’>[MAntinc 4 ) 62 iB(],[MeeAlopoIi&] 

Greece in the Fifth Century B.c. 


There followed mucli diplomatic fencing, but passions were 
inflamed on both sides, and in 431 b.c. tlie struggle began. 

The war which followed — the Peloponnesian war as it 
is called — has probably been described more brilliantly than 
Thucy- any other war in history. Tliucydidcs the Athenian, 
dides. wrote of it, took a prominent part in it. He 

was banished for his failure in certain naval operations, and 
after that lived with the enemies of Atliens. He had thus 
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unique opportunities of information. To his knowledge lie 
added profound thought, great impartiality and a wonderfully 
effective style. The result is one of the greatest of all his- 
torical compositions, a book which is a real landmark in the 
history of thought. 

Pericles who ruled in Athens under the forms of the demo- 
cracy with an almost personal rule — under whom, in the 
words of Thucydides, Athens was ndbinally a yjjg 
democracy, but really a personal government by policy of 
the first man in the state — faced the war with con- P^dcles. 
fidcnce. It seemed to him inevitable, and he tliought that 
Athens would be triumphant. He knew indeed that Athens 
had no land force which she could oppose to the disciplined 
and stubborn armies of Sparta with any liope of success ; but he 
believ(‘d that behind the fortifications, which connected her 
with the sea, Atlu ns was invulnerable. And Athens had on 
her side an overwhelming navy and a far greater supply of 
money than Sparta. Pericles urged Athens to stand on the 
defensive, and ho beli('ved that before long Sparta would be 
forced by exhaustion to sue for peace. 

Such a policy tenaciously jnirsued might have led to 
another truce. It could liardly have given Athens a decisive 
victory, or settled the ({uestions out of which the Death of 
war had sprung. The first years of the war were Pericles, 
wholly indecisive. In 431 and again in 430 the Spartans and 
their alli(\s entered Attica with a large force, but the Athenians 
retired behind their walls and allowed the Spartans to ravage 
th(‘ir fields undisturbed ; the Athenians meanwhile engaged 
in maritime expi'ditions which inflicted damage, but opened 
out no prosp(*ct of a d(‘cisive issue. But in 430 a more terrible 
i'uemy than the Spartans attacked Athens. The plague 
sliowed itself witliin her walls, crowded as the space was by 
the vast immigration from the country districts, and soon 
raged like the Black Death in England in the fourteenth century. 
Tlie ('ffect on the resources and temper of the Athenians was 
very serious. There came another serious blow in the next 
year. For Peri(‘les. who had recovered from an attack of the 
plague, w^as carried off by an obscure illness. His ascen- 
dency over tlie minds of the Athenians was their best chance 
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of success. After his death there was no one to give con- 
tinuity to the policy of Athens. The Demos in tlie Ecclesia 
ruled without effective control ; it showed many admirabh? 
qualities ; it showed courage, patriotism, and endurance ; 
but without good guidance it was liable to be led away by 
excitement, and to adopt plans without sufficient considera- 
tion. The war dragged on for several years with many exciting 
incidents, but with no tiling that w'as decisive. Many of the 
events which are so wonderfully told by Tliucydides are really 
Capture of trivial. In 425 the Athenian fleet cut off a 

Sphac- . few hundred Spartans in the island of Sphacteria 
tena. coast of the Pelopoimese, and, after nearly 

letting their prey slip through their fingers, in the end they 
forced them to surrender. So small was the free population 
of Sparta that the loss of two hundred citizens miglit perhaps 
have brought the war to an end for a time. But the Atlieiiians, 
elated beyond measure by their siicccvss, refused all conditions, 
and the war went on. A new turn was given to it, when in 

Brasidas Spartan general Brasidas — one of the few 

distinguished nnui whom Sparta produced during 
the war — marched with a small force into Clialcidice in the 
north of the iEgean sea, thus reaching a distant part of the 
Empire of Athens without exposing himself to tlie attacks 
of her terrible fleet. Athens did not treat the members of her 
empire with cruelty, but she had failed to conciliate them to 
her rule, and Brasidas by diplomacy and a show of for(*e soon 
won many of them to his side. It was much the worst blow 
that Athens had received during the war, and she d('t(*rmincd 
on a great expedition to recover her lost prestige in the north(*rn 
districts. But the army which was under the command of 
Cleon, the popular leader of the Athenian democrats, was hojie- 
lessly defeated at Amphipolis. In the battle both Cleon and 
Brasidas were slain. Exhaustion and the indecisivenoss of 
the struggle produced a desire for peace on both sid(‘s, and in 
421 peace was made on the basis of the restoration of all 
conquests. 

For six years the peace was in name maintained ; but the 
jealousies of the two great rivals filled all Greece with in- 
trigues and contests. Athens was the scene of much party 
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rivalry. The coiivservative party was led by Nicias, a man 
respected for his life, and trusted for his honesty, but witliout 
political ability or moral courage. On the popular Nicias and 
side a new leader had aris(^n in Alcibiad(‘s. There Alcibiades. 
was no more brilliant man in Greece during his time. Hand- 
some, eloquent, endowed with real capacity both for war and 
diplomacy, he might have given new life to Athens. But all 
was spoiled by his purely egotistic ambition, and no one con- 
tributed so mii(;h to the ruin of Athens as this brilliant son of 
hers. His first effort was to form a Peloponnesian confederacy 
against Sparta, and in this he came near to success ; but then 
the league was broken uj) by the Spartans in a battle, which 
was won l)y the splendid fighting qualities of the ordinary 
soldiers. Soon Alcibiades turned to a greater and more 
dang(TOUS scheme. The struggle between Athens and Sparta 
had SO far been indecisive. It had become quite clear that 
Athenian soldiers could not face the Spartan armies with any 
chance of siK'cess, and the Spartans made no attempt to cope 
with the fle(‘ts of Athens. Each state was supreme on its 
own element. 

From tlie beginning of the war many ambitious Athenians 
had dreamed of comjuests to l)e made in Sicily and Italy. 
Tli(*re was no danger of another Brasidas marching 'Yhe 
tliither by a land route. And if Sicily and the Sicilian 
southern portion of Italy were added to the Athenian 
Empire the balance would incline decid(‘dly to the side of 
Athens. The quarrels of the Sicilian stat(‘s afforded a pretext 
for interhuvnee, and Alcibiades urg(‘d on the Athenians the 
desirability of undertaking an expedition, nominally for the 
assistance of one Greek state against another, but really for 
the conqiHvst of Sicily. In spite of the opposition of Nicias 
tlie expedition was decided on. Three generals — Nicias, Alci- 
biades, and Lamaclius — were j)ut in charge of the greatest 
forces which had c'ver been sent out from Athens. Most 
Ath(*nians were confident of success. 

Yet success was not really probable. The tragic disaster 
which soon followed was indeed due to wliat may be called 
accidents. But Sicily possessed a large Greek population full 
of ambition and warlike energy. The Athenians were clearly 
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unequal to several other states of central (xreece in military 
qualities. There was little cliance tliat they would be able 
permanently to hold down the population of Sicily, Jed by 
the strong state of Syracuse, and situated so far from Athens 
herself. 

The expedition was from the first a disappointment. The 
Sicilians showed no inclination to rectnve the Athenians or 
Athenian them against the Syracusans. Syracuse 

disasters might perhaps have been taken by a sudden assault, 
in Sicily. generals w’^ere at variance with one another, 

and the golden chance slipped by. Then came a strange 
incident. Alcibiades was recalled to Athens to stand his trial 
for sacrilege. For Athens had been profoundly stirred by insults 
which had been offered to the statues of the Gods, and by 
rmnours of even w'orse impieties done in secret. The name of 
Alcibiades had been mentioned in connection wuth tliese things, 
and perhaps party hate availed itself of this plea to recall him. 
He refused to face Athens wdiile such a tempts prevailed, and 
fled to Sparta, wdiere he placed his knowledge and his skill at 
the service of his own country's w'orst enemy. The steps 
which Sparta took w-ere taken at his suggestion. The w'ar 
was openly renew^ed. A Spartan garrison was permanently 
established in Attica. The place chosen was Docelea in the 
mountains, and from this fact tliis latter part of the w'ar is 
sometimes laiown as the Decelean war. Most important of 
all, a Spartan commander with a small force was sent to Sicily 
to give heart to the Sicilians. 

As a result of tliese steps complete ruin fell upon the 
Athenian expedition, and the story has been told with such 
The end Thucydides that it still s(*ems one of the 

of the greatest tragedies in history. After the arrival 
Athenian of the Spartan general, Gylippus, the Athenian 
" * attack on Sjnracuse failed completely. Nicias wrote 

liome for reinforcements, and Athens by a supreme effort sent 
out another great force under the command of Demosthenes. 
The result was only to increase the number of the victims. 
For the arm in which Athens most trusted, and as it seemed 
with complete justification, now failed her. The great Athenian 
fleet was cooped up in the waters of the Syracusan harbour. 
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The men were wasted with disease ; and the ships liad deterio- 
rated, as wooden ships always will where there is no possibility 
of taking them out of the water and drying or scraping them. 
In a great sea fight in the harbour of Syracuse they were hope- 
lessly beaten, and all cJiance of flight by sea was thus taken 
away. An effort to escape to a friendly town was defeated, 
and led to the surrender and the death of the two generals. 

Here the war would have ended if Sparta had had the 
energy to drive tlie blow liome. But as Thucydides says the 
Spartans were very ‘‘ comfortable enemies,” slow con- 
and unenterprising. It must be remembered, more- tinuanceof 
over, tliat ancient states, and Sparta above all, had 
no accumulated treasure, and knew nothing of the way in v-hich 
posterity may be made to pay for a war by tlie contraction of 
a national debt. Alliens on her side showed admirable energy 
and courage, and thus it canui to pass that there were still 
nine years bi'fore the dreary war came to an end. The most 
curious feature of this latter part of the war is the reappear- 
ance of JVrsia as a force in (Ireek politics. It was not that 
she had regained tlu‘ jirestigc^ which she had lost at Salamis 
and Blata'a. It is not with solditTs that sJie interfen^s, but 
with momyv. Anoth(‘r feature of the closing period of the 
war is the transference of hostilities to the Hellespont and the 
road to the Black Sea. Th(‘ n'ason for this is that Athens 
was dependimt on the corn supply which came from tlunce. 
After the disast(*r in Sicily hvv cm])irc Iiad broken away from 
li(‘r, and eould not be coer(*ed back into obedience. Even 
tlie island of Euboea was soon lost to her. If her sliips did 
not bring corn from the Blaek Sea famine would reduce ]ier 
to surrender. 

Such are. the gcmeral features of the struggle. It seemed for 
a time as if vVthens in spite of all miglit yet prove victorious. 
For Alcibiadcs soon quarrelled with the Spartans, 
and the Athenians were willing to receive him back of an 
in spite of all that happened, so greiit seemed his Athenian 
talents and so high his influence with the Bersians. 

In 410 he won for them tlie greatest victory that fell to their 
lot during the whole course of the war, for the Spartan fleet 
and army was wholly defeated at Cyzicus in the Propontis. 
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But little came of this. Alcibiades returned in triumph to 
Athens, but the people could not overcome their distrust of 
him. He was deposed from command and nearly disappears 
from history. A great general Lysandcr emerged on the 
Spartan side. He gained the confidence of the Persian Prince, 
Cyrus, and in 405 crushed and captured the whole Athenian 
fleet and army at ^Egospotami on tlie Hellespont. Even the 
The fall of spirit of Athens was broken now. The blockade 
Athens. of the city followed, and after a long agony 
Athens surrendered. Her fortifications were destroyed, 
her democracy was overthrown ; her empire had already 
vanished. It seemed tliat for the future she would rank as 
one of the second rate states of Greece, and would exist only 
on the sufferance of Sparta (404 b.c.). 

But such was not the case, and having followed the history 
of Athens to the lowest point of her humiliation we will note 
the stages by which she rose, not indeed to her old condition 
of strength and confidence, but at least to an independent 
political life. 

Athens owed her revival partly to the jealousies of the other 
Greek states. Hostility to Athens had held them together for 
The re- ^ time, but when Athens was crushed their union 
vival of gave place to hostility. Sparta allowed Athens to 
Athens. survive that she might balance the power of 
Corinth and Thebes. Her first triumph wfus the recovery of 
her free democratic constitution. The oligarchy which had 
been established by Sparta ruled tyrannously, and under the 
leadership of Thrasybulus and other exiles there was soon 
fierce insurrection against the new government. The demo- 
crats gained victories, but with their unaided strength could 
hardly have driven out their opponents. But the Spartans 
interfered again, wisely abandoned the support of a thoroughly 
unpopular government and allowed the restoration of the 
democracy. But Athens wa.s still without fortifications 
connecting her with the sea, without a navy, without any 
empire or foreign connections. She had not, however, to wait 
long for the beginning of better things. Sparta had beaten 
Athens largely with the help of Persian gold and Persian 
support. The Spartan King Agesilaus saw with indignation 
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the humiliating position into which Greece had sunk with regard 
to Persia. He determined on a step such as no Spartan king 
liad ever contemplated before ; he resolved on a war of con- 
quest against Persia. The real weakness of Persia Agesilaus 
had been recently demonstrated by an expedition attacks 
of Greeks in support of a pretender to the Persian 
throne, wlio had penetrated into the heart of Persia, had won a 
great battle near Babylon, and after their leader had fallen in 
the battle had made their way back to the coast in spite of all 
tlie efforts of the Persians to stop them. Had Agesilaus been 
able to carry out his great enterprise it might liave been the 
beginning of great changes both for Persia and Greece. But, 
while Agesilaus was in Asia Minor, the hatred and jealousy 
of Sparta, stimulat(‘d perhaps by Persian gold, led to the 
outbreak of a r(‘bellion against the rule of Sparta. The first 
efforts of the Spartans to crush the movement were unavailing. 
Agesilaus was recalled. He was just about to begin his attack 
upon Persia, but he loyally obeyed tlie call of his state, and 
his return was sufficient to restore tlie balance of military 
strength in favour of Sparta. (Jreece was disturbed by inter- 
mittent liostilities for some years, Imt tliere is only one incident 
which it is necessary to recall here. IVrsia availed herself of 
the general uprising against the power of Sparta 
to attack her on s(‘a. The Persian navy was com- ^arffime 
maiuledby the Athenian Conon. The Spartan fleet power 
was defeated at Cnidus on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and then Conon sailed forward with the Persian 
ships and appeared victoriously before Athens. But the 
Persian vessels had not come to undo the w'ork of Salamis. 
Th(^ Persians saw in Athens now a valuable counterpoise 
against tKe might of Sparta, and the first and most impor- 
tant result of Conon’s victory was the rebuilding of the walls 
of Athens which connected her with the sea. The wwk of 
the Peloponnesian war was thus largely undone. Athens w’as 
again a strong power at sea, and she could again bid defiance 
to any power which only controlled the land. She never rose 
again to supremacy in Greece, but she ranked henceforth 
among the two or three chief states. Soon she saw her way 
to the re-establishment of her empire, or rather of some part 
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of it. She tried to avoid the old pit-falls, and to attach 
her allies to her by mutual interest. But the tendency of 
Greece to state isolation was too strong, and the new empire 
fell to pieces more rapidly tJian the old. 


The history of Thucydides (the bc'st translation by Jowott) is 
the supreme authority for the first part of the war. Kenophori^s 
Hellemca continues the narrative. It lias none of the greatness of 
Thucydides’ work, but is full of interest, and has been well trans- 
lated by Dakyns. Plutarciis Lives of Pericles, Alcihiades, Nicias 
and Agesilaus : the Life of Pericles specially valuable. (\)rnford\s 
Thucydides Myth-historiciis and Onmdy's Thucydides and the History 
of his A'ge discuss various asjiects of the Peloponnesian war. 


CHAPTER VI 

The Passing of Greek Independence 

For those who arc trying to sec the wliole course of European 
history, and to understand how the fabric of European 
civilization has been built up, tlie political and 
Ster^he i^ihtary history of Greece after the Peloponnesian 
Pelopon- war possesses only a secondary interest. There 

nesian are groat statesmen, great orators, even great 

soldiers ; but none of them are laying the 
foundations of the future order of Europe. Greece was 
divided against herself and inc^apable of union, nor was 
any one state strong enough to coerce the otliers into 
obedience. So the politics and wars of the period lead us 
nowhere, and their chief interest is that they show us the way 
by which the foreign power of Macedon marched to the con- 
quest of the divided land. But of Greece in her decline, as 
of Greece at her zenith, it is equally true tliat her real 
importance is not to be found in her politics find 
her wars, but in the art and the literature, the science and 
philosophy which she continued to give to the world. To 
these we must return later. Meanwhile we must trace in 
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outline the history of the land until her liberties were over- 
thrown by the battle of Chseroneia (338 b.c.). 

The fall of Athens had left Sparta supreme in Greece. No 
other state was ready to take the place of lier great rival. It 
seemed that she could mould Greece to what form dc- 
she pleased. Perhaps with wiser statesmanship and a dine of 
different national character she might have done for 
Greece the unifying work which Rome afterwards did for Italy. 
But Sparta was quite unequal to the situation. Her whole 
outlook was rigidly conservative ; she conceived of no triumphs 
except through war ; her policy had neither sympathy nor 
generosity. Her citizen population was very small, and she reso- 
lutely refused to admit any aliens to her franchise. Her rule in 
consequence lasted for a shorter space than the empire of Athens. 

We saw at the close of the last chapter how the Spartan 
king Agesilaus had meditated a great campaign against Persia, 
and how he had been recalled at the most critical 
moment by news of the outbreak of resistance to the “ Peace of 
dominion of Sparta in (Jreece herself. It is need- the King.” 
less to look deeply for the causes of the new movement. The 
Gre(‘k states all desired independence, and Sparta seemed to 
them to be exercising a sort of tyranny. So we soon find 
Thebes, Argos, and Corinth united in an alliance against 
Sparta, and tlie allies were subsecpiently joined by Athens, 
whoso recovery after the great war we noted in the last chapter. 
But Sparta was still the first military state in Greece, and even 
before the return of Agesilaus it was clear that the allies were 
unequal to a contest with Sparta ; the arrival of Agesilaus 
and Ids army further increased her superiority. But though 
Sparta could win victories, she could' not by her unaided forces 
drive her enemies to a complete submission ; and she applied 
for h(‘lp to a wstrange quarter. Sparta posed as the most 
patriotic of Greek states ; she was proud of the part she had 
played in the great IVrsian war, and she had just been engaged 
in a campaign against Persia wdiicli had been prevented by 
accident from aclneving a great success. Yet it was to Persia 
that she now appealed for help in bringing the war to an end. 
8]ie proposed to allow Persia to occupy once more the Greek 
states of Asia Minor, which had been liberated after the great 

JL 
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war ; in return for these huge gains Persia was to support 
Sparta with her treasure and her armies and enable her to force 
on Greece what terms she would. Those terms were nominally 
the independence of all Greek states, and the break up of all 
leagues. But it was clear that this really meant the restora- 
tion of the supremacy of Sparta, for her own league was not to 
be broken up, while those dangerous to her would be resolved 
into their elements. The terms of the new arrangement were 
intimated to Greece by a letter from “ the great king,” and 
Greece had to accept them. Tlie King of Persia seemed to 
have Greece at his feet, and the work of Salamis and Platoa 
seemed undone (387 b.c.). 

But whatever the disgrace it was a great triumj)h for 
Sparta. All resistance disappeared. Thebes was now her 
>The sub greatest rival, and on Thebes her blows fell witli 
jugation special hardness. First she was nuide to abandon 
of Thebes^ the leadership of the towns of Ba^otia, which she 
had assumed, and which gave to her a power 
second only to that of Sparta ; and shortly afterwards, in 
the year 383, Sparta managed in a time of peaces and by 
an act of treachery which shocked the conscience of Greece, 
to capture the citadel of Thebes, and thus Tliebes became 
subject to her rule, and was held by a Spartan garrison which 
was permanently maintained tliere. Tlie year 383 marks, 
then, the very zenith of the power of Sparta ; but re- 
tribution was soon to come. In 379 a conspiracy resulted in 
the murder of the officers of the Spartan garrison at Thebes, and 
the liberation of the city. There ensued a long, dreary, and 
somewhat featureless war, in whicli the Athenians gave some 
assistance to the Tliebans, and the Spartans ravaged the 
country of the Tliebans again and again thougli with in- 
decisive results. But Athens was weary and exliausted with 
the war, and suggested peace. It was agreed tliat the terms 
dictated a few years beiore by the King of Persia should 
again be taken as a basis, and that every state should be 
called upon to accept them. The Thebans refused unless 
they were allowed to retain their supremacy over Bmotia. 
The Spartans were rejoiced to see them thus isolated and pre- 
pared to deal against them a decisive blow. 
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But Thebes displayed unexpected strength. Her reputa- 
tion did not stand high. Slic had played a poor part in the great 
war against Persia, and the Thebans were con- 
sidered to be dull witted and lethargic. A new spirit, nwidas* 
however, had been passing over the country, and and the 
Thebes possessed two statesmen of first rate merit Leuctra^ 
in Pelopidas and Epaminondas. The Thebans 
liad always fought well. They had defeated the Athenians in 
the Peloponnesian war, and they had shown great courage and 
(‘ndurance in an encounter with the troops of Agesilaus on 
their return from Asia, and it had been their custom to fight in 
a deeper line than was usual witli the Greeks. Still they were 
not thought equal to resisting the might of Sparta single- 
handed. When, however, King Cleombrotus led an army 
into Benotia, he encountered near Leuctra a Theban army which 
was prepared to resist him. E 2 )aniinondas, the Theban leader, 
Iiad arranged Iiis army in a fashion new to Greek experience. 
It had been tlie rule for Greek armies to figJit in long lines, 
and for the whole line on each side to be brought into action 
at the same time. But Epaminondas held back liis line in 
the centre and the right, and threw forward his left in close 
and dense formation njion the Spartan right. He gained 
a complete victory (371). ('leombrotus was killed, and 
though tlie Spartans fought with great courage nothing could 
turn the tide of battle. For the first time in the history cf 
Sparta her army had been out-generalled, out-fought, and 
completely defeated. And the defeat was final. Sparta had 
none of the elasticity of the Atlunians. At a vsingle blow 
Sparta was pnadpitated from the j^edestal on which she had 
stood for so long, and never again controlled the destinies of 
Greece. 

Would Thebes succeed where Athens and Sparta liad failed ? 
Would she weld by persuasion or force the jarring elements 
of Greece into one stable wliole ? In Ej^aniinondas The- 
she had a great soldier and a great statesman. If ban su- 
h(* failed it would be because the task was too great 
for any one, who had only the forceps at the disposal of a Greek 
state to work with. He won a power in Greece greater than had 
ever been held by any individual before. With a great army he 
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invaded the Peloponnese, and Sparta could not venture to dis- 
pute his entrance into what had been a sacred Dorian enclosure. 
It was the aim of Epaminondas not merely to liumiliate Sparta 
but to raise into vigorous existence the races on whom she had 
for many generations trampled. Arcadia to the north of 
Sparta had never received the city organization which to a 
Greek was the necessary condition of a high civilization. 
Epaminondas founded the city of Megalopolis to act as the 
capital of Arcadia. Then entering Messenia, which had been 
conquered and reduced to a state of lielotage at the very 
beginning of the history of Sparta, he restored the Messenians 
to independence, and founded for tliom the city of Messene. 
Most of the city states of Greece co-operated with Epaminondas 
in his great work. But soon the old jealousies and rivalries 
emerged again. The Theban supremacy was as little liked 
as the Athenian Empire had been. For a time Thebes carried 
all before her. She extended her influence into districts which 
had hitherto been almost free from the interference of the 
great Greek states. Thus she set Thessaly in order, and wlien 
Macedonia was torn with civil wars she entered as arbiter, 
and one of the princes of the royal house of Macedon was 
Philip of taken to Thebes as a hostage. His name was 
Macedon Pliilip ; he was destined to add to it the title of 
at Thebes. <4 Great ” ; and in his career, which marks the 
opening of a new chapter for Greek and European history, 
his residence in Thebes was undoubtedly an influence of the 
greatest importance. But the end of the Theban power was 
not long in coming. In 362 Epaminondas entered the Pelo- 
ponnese again to support his arrangements, whicli were 
threatened by an alliance of Spartans, Athenians, and other 
discontented states. In the battle of Mantinea which followed 
Theban tactics again gained the day, but in the moment of 
victory Epaminondas himself was slain (362 b.c.). His death 
brought with it the collapse of the Theban supremacy, and 
Thebes sank at once into the position of a small Greek state. 
Probably she had attempted a task too great for her forces, 
and certainly she had no statesman who was equal to taking 
up again the work and ideas of Epaminondas. 

From 362 to 338 there was no leader among the Greek 
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states. But meanwhile there arose on the northern frontier 
a new power — the monarchy of Macedon — which proceeded 
with ever-increasing success to influence Greek 
affairs, and finally succeeded in controlling them of Mace- 
as they had never been controlled before. The 
Greeks usually called the Macedonians barbarians, and 
sometimes represented the Macedonian attack on the liberties 
of Greece as being the same kind of event as the expeditions 
of Darius and Xerxes. But it seems that there was a 
large admixture of Greek blood in the Macedqnian race, 
and that their language was a dialect of Greek. The claim 
of their royal family to be regarded as Greek had never 
been disputed by the umpires at Olympia, whose authority 
on such matters was regarded as final. The Macedonians 
were indeed backward Greeks— Greeks in much the same 
political condition as they are rei)rescnted in the pages 
of lioiner. They were for the most part rough moun- 
taineers and farmers ; their cities were few and small, and 
they had little acquaintance with the arts and sciences which 
were being carried forward to Mich perfection in southern 
Greece. Though revolutions and rebellions had been frequent 
among them, no other form of government had been suggested 
for tliem except monarchy, and at the death of Epaminon- 
das the monarchy was firmly established, and in 359 Philip, 
the former hostage of Thebes, occupied the throne. We 
know him chiefly from accounts derived from unfriendly 
Greek orators and writers, but even so it is clear that he was a 
man of remarkable talents— a great and an original soldier, 
a great organizer, capable of meeting the Greeks with their 
own weapons of corruption and intrigue, and of beating them 
wlien it came to the arbitrament of the sword. And behind 
him was a robust, simple, united population, which supported 
him through all his schemes, and carried them through to victory. 

Greece presents us with a very marked contrast. We 
must not too lightly speak of hc^r decadence, for the word is 
difficult to define, and, as we have said, Greece 
^vas still doing a noble work for the discovery of dence of 
truth and the development of beauty. But certainly, 
m face of the threat cf Macedonian interference, her chances of 
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survival seemed small. There was no state to lead and no 
statesman to guide her. No alliance lasted for a longer time 
than was required to beat down a power which seemed too 
strong. And inside each state parties were apt to degenerate 
into mere factions, ready to secure a party success even at the 
price of national ruin. It is extremely hard to speak with 
con^dence of the moral condition of any people or period. In 
some ways the moral standards of Greece were improving. 
Her thinkers took a more humane view of slavery and asserted, 
though in vain, the unity of the Hellenic race, and the need 
of defending its independence against dangers which threatened 
from the west as well as the north. But in what may be 
called the political virtues there seems to have been a real 
decline. Except in Sparta and in some of the more pastoral 
regions of Greece military service was shunned, and the defence 
of the state was entrusted to the care of mercenary soldiers 
whose leaders begin to assume an importance in Greece similar 
to that of the condottieri of Italy in the fourteenth century. 
The devotion of the population of Athens to pleasure, though 
to the refined pleasures of the Athenian theatre, was deplored 
by her patriotic statesman Demosthenes, because it made the 
citizens refuse to spend the necessary money on tlu‘ national 
defence, and to bear the burdens which were required for the 
safety of the state. Lastly, the charges of corruption are so 
universal that it is impossible to avoid the conviction that 
the actions of poli'icians were often decided by motives of 
personal profit. Such a population had little chance of victory 
in a contest with the warlike and centralized monarchy of 
the Macedonians. 


Step by step, by force and by fraud, the King of Macedon 
made his way to dominion over Greece. TJie revived Athenian 


Demos- 
thenes and 
Mace- 
donia. 


Empire might have done much to stay his progress, 
but just at this time that empire began spon- 
taneously to break up. In vain tlie Athenians 
attempted to coerce tl»e members into obedience. 


They no longer had the naval prestige or power of the old days, 


and they were beaten in two decisive encounters. Tliey let their 
empire drop, and had to meet Macedon with their own resources. 


For it was upon Athens that the task of resisting Macedon 
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( liiefly fell . This was due partly to the fact that her commercial 
and maritime interests were first threatened, but it was also 
due to the presence in Atliensof the great orator Demosthenes. 
He was no soldier, perhaps not strictly a statesman ; his one 
weapon was his power of speech, and in that he has not been 
(‘xe-elled and probably not ecjualled by any orator in ancient 
or mod(Tn times. He possessed every power that a speaker 
(5au use for the persuasion of his audience' — humour, sublimity, 
irony, clearness of argiinu'nt, dexb'rity in appealing to the 
strongest passions. His policy is not so incontestible as his 
elo(|U('nc.(‘. His mind was full of the past greatness of Athens 
and of (ireec('. Thucydides was his chief source of inspira- 
tion, and he dreanu'd that the age of Pericles might return, 
and that Athens might again be the scdiool of dreece and her 
saviour from foreign doniinion. It is possible that it would 
liave been wiser in him to accept the supremacy of Maccdon, 
and it is (‘ertain tliat he represented the Macedonians in 
unfair (iolours. Yet most modern r(*aders are drawn over 
to his side. Tt s(*ems better that Athens should fall in 
a Inu’oic struggle to maintain her independence than that 
sh(' should se('k safety in a tame acquiescence in a foreign 
yoke. 

hriction b(‘tween Philip and Atliens began immediately 
aft(‘r tlie accession of Pliilip to the throiu'. The city of 
Anipliipolis was close to his frontiers, and valuable 
because' of its nearness to the gold mines of the of the 
ne'ighbourliood. He attacked it, and induced Atliens 
to abstain from interference by an illusory promise 
of handing it eventually over to her, and thus secured a most 
valuable possession. Next he turnc'd against the maritime con- 
federacy of Olyid bus which was a threat to all his coasts. De- 
mosthenes believed that if Olynthusfell Athens would be thenext 
victim, and he calh'd on the Athenians to send help. They 
did as he urged them ; Init not soon enough, nor in sufficient 
force to avert their doom from the Olynthians. A little before 
this anotlu'r struggle had broken out in Greece. It is known 
“ th(^ sacred war,” but it was in tnith little more than a 
frontier war between the Thebans and the Pliocians, in the 
course of which the Phocians had seized on the treasures of 
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the temple at Delphi in order to pay their mercenaries. The 
Thebans had fallen so far from the height at which they had 
stood in the days of Epaminondas that they were defeated 
by the Phocians, and at last appealed to Philip for help against 
their once despised enemy. Tims Philip could interfere in 
central Greece as the defender of the God Apollo against the 
sacrilegious Phocians. He used the position with the greatest 
skill. In 346 he forced the Athenians to accept peace at his 
hands and at the same time made himself master of the pass 
of Thermopylae which had been held by the Phocians. He 
was thus in possession of the key to central Greece, and never 
let it pass out of his hands. 

Greece had still eiglit more years of independence. It 
is a period most hard to unravel, for our information comes 
The end Plainly from the speeches of the party leaders at 
of free Athens. Demosthenes strove with might and main 
Greece. organize resistance to Philip and delivered his 

famous Philippics attacking the character and policy of the 
Macedonian king. But an obscure intrigue connected with the 
administration of the temple of Delphi soon gave Philip another 
opportunity of entering Greece with an armed force. Now at last 
his designs were so plain that Thebes joined with Athens, and 
some other Greek states in a war against him. But all was in 
vain. When in 338 the Greek forces met tlie Macedonians 


at Chseroneia they sustained for some time the onset of the 
Macedonian foot, but were then swept away by the cavalry 
led by Alexander, who was one day to succeed his father Philip 
and reign as Alexander the Great. The independence of 
Greece was over, and never again appeared except in a spas- 
modic and illusory form. 

Was the victory of Macedon an evil or a good thing ? 
It is not easy to decide. The Greeks had of late made no 
good use of their liberties ; the Macedonians were not cruel 
or unsympathetic rulers, and their rule, as we shall see, 
resulted in an immense expansion of the language and ideas 
of Greece. But it was not altogether an illusion which made 
Demosthenes, and those who thought with him, fight for the 
maintenance of Greek independence. The intellect and taste 
of Greece had still great things to give to the world, but it was 
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only in an atmosphere of liberty that the fairest flower of their 
art and poetry could develop itself. 

We have said that the intellectual life of Greece since the 
Peloponnesian war is a great contrast to her fruitless wars and 
politics. The great age of Greek poetry was indeed 
over, though Aristophanes still produced his intellectual 
comedies down to 388. In sculpture there is Ijl® of 
much fine work done by Praxiteles and others, 
but nothing that is worthy to rank with the art of Phidias, 
Temples were built in plenty, but nothing which possesses 
or deserves the reputation of the Parthenon. But for 
all this there is no ground for speaking of Greece as 
intellectually decadent. It would be rather true to say that 
her chief interests had been transferred to other objects. The 
oratory of Demosthenes alone would sufiice to show that the 
intellect of Greece was as keen and brilliant as ever. And in 
science and philosophy greater work than ever was being done. 
The seed sown by Socrates had fallen on most fruitful ground* 
Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle all derive directly or indirectly 
tlieir impulse to philosophy from him, and there are no greater 
names in the history of philosophy than the last two. In 
Plato the apparently simple teaching of Socrates 
is carried on to heights undreamed of by the 
master ; for Plato was a poet as well as a metaphysician 
and philosopher. His speculations are among the most per- 
manent influences in European civilization, and extended 
wide outside of his own circle of followers. He treated of 
ethics and metaphysics, of religion and of politics. All Greek 
and Roman thought bore traces of liis influence ; Christianity 
absorbed much of his spirit and his ideas ; modern political 
and economic thought shows many traces of its derivation 
from him, and has sometimes revived itself by a return to his 
writings. With toucliing devotion he ascribes all his ideas 
to his master Socrates. Aristotle (384-322) was 
a less poetical, Icvss emotional, less religious thinker. 

He took all the knowledge of the day to be his province. 
Ethics a,nd aesthetics, polities, and physical science all received 
his attention, and all were advanced by him. His writings 
are not great literature as those of Plato are, but he makes 
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more definite contributions to science. His own age valued 
him, and he was the teacher of Alexander the Great ; his 
influence, too, is clear in Roman history ; but curiously it is 
not until the Middle Ages that liis reputation stood at its 
highest point. He became then the founder of tlie brilliant 
school of Arabian scientists and philosophers, and from them 
his philosophy passed again into European tliought. His 
authority was rated only a little lower than that of the Scrij)- 
tures, and he was called by Dante “ the master of tliose wJio 
knoiv,^^ At the Renaissance his authority was for the moment 
shaken, . and the merely superstitious reverence with which 
his name had been regarded was destroyed. But sober criticism 
has rather raised our sense of his importance. Few men if 
any have contributed more than he to form the intellectual 
basis on which our whole civilization rests. 


The great historians of Greece (Groto, Cnrtiiis, Thirlwall) arc 
here our best guides. Grote writes of Macedonian liistory with some 
unfairness : he cannot forgiv^e IVIacedonia for having dostroyed 
Greek liberty : Thirlwall will be found at once fairer and clearer. 
The speeches of Demosthenes lose much in a translation, but even 
in that form are the best authority for tlio intricate polities of tho 
time. Plutarch’s lives of Pelopidas, Agesilaus, Pliocion, and 
Demosthenes. 


CHAPTER VII 

Alexander the Great and his Empire 

The battle of Chaoroneia does not bring us to tlie end of Greek 
history by any means, but it certainly marks a great changes 
in its chief features. The predominance of tlie city state was 
at an end. Hitherto the city with its ring-wall, its popular 
assembly, its small territory adjacent, has been the political 
unit. It was never destined to be so again to at all tlie same 
degree. The city state still existed in Greece ; Rome was at 
first a city state ; there were city states in Italy and Germany 
in the Middle Ages, But the history of Europe is henceforth 
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concerned with much greater states than those which Greek 
sentiment admitted. The Macedonian monarchy now con- 
quered a great empire in the East ; then the republic of 
Rome built up another great empire in the Wesf. In course 
of time that broke up, and smaller states emerged, but the 
city state never returned to its old importance. 

After the battle of Cliaoroneia all Greece, with the exception 
of Sparta, surrendered to Philip. He showed no desire to play 
the tyrant. Rather he wished to be accepted as Schemes 
tlie representative of Greece. It was clear that and death 
Macedon must rule, but under that rule there would Philip. 
l)e room for much local independence for tlie individual states. 
Philip’s immediate object was to arrange the affairs of Greece 
so that he might be ready to enter upon a great campaign 
against Persia. But on the eve of his great enterprise he was 
cut down by the hand of an assassin. He had done his work, 
and the accession of his more capable son did not change the 
direction of the policy of Macedon. In 334 n.c. Alexander 
passed over into Asia, and began his wonderful series of cam- 
paigns which changed the face of history. He marched from 
Macedonia to Egypt, to the Caspian Sea, and the Punjab, 
and victory always attemded his arms ; hardly a single check 
occurred to mar his record. Tlie causes of this series of victories 
are to be found not merely in the genius xhe cause 
Alexander, though history knows few or no generals of Alex- 
()f greater genius. What other causes are there ? ander’s 
First, Persia was really a weak and helpless state — 

“ a colossus stuffed with clouts,” as was said of Spain in the 
sixteenth century. The royal palace was the scene of constant 
intrigues and often of bloody feuds. The organization of state 
and army was notoriously corrupt ; the Persian army had made 
little advance on the arms and tactics which she had employed 
in the great war against Greece. But even against a better 
prepared enemy Macedon would have been a most formidable 
antagonist. Slie was a military power of a kind new to 
history. The monarchy was strong and enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the people in most of its enterprises. All that 
(Jreece knew of tactics and warfare had been adopted and 
improved. TJic battle array which had served Epaminondas 
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so well in his wars against Sparta had been developed into 
the famous Macedonian phalanx. This was a dense array of 
footmen armed with long spears called sarissce. So dense was 
the inass, so ^many were the spear points projecting before 
the line, that the charge of the phalanx carried all before it 
whenever any enemy dared to resist its direct assault. But 
the favourite arm of Alexander was the heavy cavalry which 
he, commanded in person ; it was the heavy cavalry which 
delivered the decisive blow in most of his battles. Most 
noticeable also in Macedonian warfare is the use of siege 
engines. The Greeks had been curiously deficient here ; in 
the Peloponnesian war the Spartans had never even attempted 
to break through the many miles of walls by which the city 
of Athens was defended. But Alexander never found forti- 
fications strong enough to hold him at bay. The siege of 
Tyre is the best proof of what he was capable of in this direc- 
tion. One important point of organization must also be noted. 
The Greeks cannot be said to have liad an officer class. In 
Athens the generals of this year might serve in the ranks next 
year. But the Macedonian system was quite different. 
Alexander had no doubt that special training and the experi- 
ence of a lifetime were neccvssary in those who had the direction 
of military affairs, and the officer class in the Macedonian 
armies received special training. 

From the first Alexander showed his immense superiority 
over the forces of Persia. He defeated the army — not a large 
The early — whicli attempted to dispute the passage of 

victories of the river Granicus. He then passed along the 
Alexander, coast of Asia Minor, and swept the Greek 

cities into his net without much difficulty. Only at Halicar- 
nassus was there serious resistance, and there his siege engines 
showed what a new force had come into the world. He 
struck next into the centre of Asia Minor, and overawed tlie 
populations of the interior, and then moved south-east througli 
the mountains of Cilicia, expecting that the Persians would 
attempt to hold against him one or other of the passes ; but 
all were abandoned, and he reached the Mediterranean again 
without encountering an enemy. Shortly afterwards, however, 
by the banks of the river Issus, he found an immense and 
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unwieldy army waiting for him. King Darius was present in 
person. But mere numbers were of no avail against Alex- 
ander, and Darius was driven in hopeless rout (333). Battle of 
Alexander did not pursue him, but left him to Issus. 
collect another army at his leisure, while the victorious army 
inarched south to annex Syria and Egypt. The great city 
of Tyre, confident in her island situation, refused submission, 
and so strong were the defences of Tyre that it seemed that 
Alexander would here have to confess defeat ; but his engineers 
built a mole from tlio shore to the city walls, and soon Alexander 
was master of the great city. He entered Egypt next, rather 
as a liberator than a conqueror, for the Egyptians Conquest 
had always felt the Persian rule a foreign one. 

The country with its fertile soil and its important strategic 
position came over to him without an effort at resistance. 
He founded the great city of Alexandria, destined at a later 
date to be one of the chief centres for the diffusion of Greek 
civilization, and then prepared for his march to Mesopotamia. 
An immense Persian host had been collecte d to resist him, 
but in a great battle, which has always borne the Battle of 
name of Arbela, though it was fought at some dis- Arbela, 
tance from that place, the Macedonian army was B.C. 
again victorious, and Darius was again a fugitive. The great 
Persian capitals whi(*h had for so long dazzled the imagination 
of the Greeks now fell, one after the other, unresisting into the 
hands of Alexander. He did no damage at Babylon and Susa, 
but the Palace of Persepolis was burnt to the ground. His 
aim now was to make himself master of the person of Darius, 
for he wished to appear not merely as the conqueror of the old 
Persian monarchy, but as its successor, and an arrangement 
with the fugitive king would have been of the greatest service 
to him. But Darius was killed by one of his own generals. 

Alexander had the assassin put to death. It was hence- 
forth one of his chief aims to conciliate Persian feeling, for he 
wished to found an empire which should be half 
Macedonian and half Persian. He encouraged conciliate 
marriages between his soldiers and Persian women ; the Per- 
he himself adopted something of the Persian habits 
and dress, and introduced a sort of Persian ceremonial into his 
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Court. He began, too, in accordance with tlie ideas of the East, 
to claim for himself almostdivine honours. The story was current 
how, when he marched to the temple of Zeus Ammon in an 
oasis of Egypt, the priestess had saluted him as the son of the 
god, and Alexander encouraged a belief in this strange story. 
There was policy as well as vanity in this attitude ; he would 
need some sort of supernatural sanction if he was to be accepted 
as king by the wide dominions which it was his aim to rule. 
His new policy met with its chief opponents from tlie old 
Macedonian officers, who, accustomed to the freedom of camp 
life and the simple ceremonial of the Macedonian court, were 
unwilling to accept the inferior position whicli was allotted 
to them in Alexander’s new schemes. 

His career of conquest was by no means at an end. It is 
probable indeed that his remaining campaigns showed his 
Invasion i^ik^^ry genius more decisively than his early 

of central victories over the effete armies of Persia ; for 

Asia and henceforth he had to figlit against wild and 

India. untamed races, in lands little known, where the 

nature of the country was the best protection to the inhabitants. 
He was determined to bring within his sway all that had ever 
been claimed by the crown of Persia. He marched north to the 
neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea ; he fought in what is now 
Beluchistan and Afghanistan ; finally he made his way through 
the passes of the Himalayas into the plains of the Punjab. 
The resistance of the natives was overcome, and he may have 
dreamed of the conquest of the Indian peninsula. But his 
soldiers, sated with glory and laden with booty, refused to 
enter upon this new adventure, and Alexander, perhaps not 
unwillingly, gave the order to return towards Babylon. But 
he did not propose to retrace his former route. With one 
part of his army he marched westwards, following as far as 
possible the coast route, and finding greater trials and suffer- 
ings in the waterless Gedrosian desert than he had suffered 
at the hands of any enemy. Another part of his army was 
placed on a rapidly built navy and sent down the Indus 
under Nearchus. It was missing for a long time but at 
length made its way to the mouth of the Euphrates, having 
had its own great difficulties to contend with, and having 
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added very materially to the geographical knowledge of the 
world. 

To what conquests was Alexander now to turn ? Would 
he devote himself to the organization of his empire, and show 
as great a capacity for organization as for con- 
quest ? Or would he turn his arms against the 
West now tliat tlie East had notliing more to yield him ? 
If he liad lived to take either counse lie might liave powerfully 
influenced the future. But in 323 n.c. a wasting sickness fell 
upon him while he was at Babylon and he died. His vast 
acliievemimts had been crowded into a life of less than 
tliirty-three years. 

Tlie result of those conquests may be summed up in the 
plirase ‘‘ the expansion of (Ireece.'’ Ah'xander appreciated 
to tlie full tlie superiority of tlie intellect of Greece ; 
and the trad(‘, the civilization, and the language of Alex- 
of (Treece poured down <all the channels which his ander’s 
armies opened. The influence of Greece indeed did 
not extend permaiKUitly Ixiyond the Tigris ; but henceforth Asia 
]\Iinor, Syria, Mesopotamia, and Egypt wereGreek lands, and the 
time soon came when (?reck learning found homes in the 
newly won lands, where it throve even more vigorously than 
in old Gri'cce. The chief of all these new homes was Alexan- 
dria, and the debt of tin' modern world to that great city is 
too little recognized. Scholarship, mathematics, medicine, 
astronomy, received an impulse there perhaps greater than 
any that was given outside of Athens. This, however, belongs 
not to Al(*xandi*r but to his successors, and it is necessary in 
th(‘ briefest way to summarize the fate of his dominions after 
his untimely death. 

Had Alexander livi'd it is doubtful whether he would have 
been abh? to dt'vise any system by which the many widely 
diftVring states, lands, and races could have been 
held together after his death. His early and of Alex-*^ 
unexpected death made the break up of his empire ander’s 
inevitable. There was none to take his place : no ^ * 

child of matun^ yc'ars : no law of succession to determine the 
appointment of a successor. His marshals — the great generals 
who had fought under him and shared his glories — laid hands 
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on such parts of his dominions as they were best able to reach, 
and there ensued a long scramble for crowns and sceptres. 
We can make no effort to trace the course of the confused 
struggle which followed. We can only note the general 
results ; we shall return again to the history of tliis period 
for a moment when we come to the collision between the 
Roman Republic and the East. 

Three fairly strong and stable states emerged from the 
confusion, and many others with less of strength and stability. 
Ptolemy possessed himself of Egypt, and his descendants 
occupied the throne there up to within a few years of the 
Christian era. The strength of the situation of Egypt ; the 
fertility of the soil when irrigated by Nile water ; the excellent 
commercial situation of the land made of the Ptolemies’ 
empire a rich and powerful state. For Egypt itself the coming 
of this Greek dynasty marked an altogether new epoch. The 
people lived their life as of old, and the faith and ceremonial 
of the Egyptian religion still subsisted : but the reigning 
dynasty was pure Greek, and fully alive to the importance of 
Greek art and thought. Alexandria became not only a great 
trading centre, but also the great home of Greek learning. 

Much of the Alexandrine learning was mere com- 
pilation and pedantry. But poetry also flourished 
there. The greatest name is tliat of Theocritus, 
who flourished early in the third century b.c., and 
who amidst the sands of Egypt sang of the pastoral 
pleasures and beauties of Sicily. His is tlie greatest name in 
pastoral poetry. Philosophy and science were both eagerly 
prosecuted, and in both departments the Alexandrine school 
gave to the world things of the utmost importance. In 
science the name of Euclid is only the best known (not 
really the greatest) name among a number of geometricians 
and men of science. Greek philosophy was studied and 
the Alexandrine school had ultimately great influence on 
the development of Christian theology. Pliilo the Jew 
lived there at the beginning of the Christian era, and 
he prepared the way for much that was afterwards pro- 
minent in Christian dogma. Two centuries later (184-233 
A.D.) Origen of Alexandria exercised a profound influence on 
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Christian thought, and especially introduced into Christian 
tljeology many of the ideas of Plato. Nor must the Alexan- 
drian school of medicine be passed over in silence. It con- 
tinued the researches of the Greek biologists and anatomists, 
and produced in Galen (131-200 a.d.) perhaps the greatest 
force in the history of medicine, the study of whose writings at 
the time of the Renaissance is regarded as the starting-point 
of modern medical science. All this comes long after the 
period we have now reached ; but it is introduced here to 
sliow how continuous was the intellectual life of the Greek 
world, and how even in this late period it was still from 
Creeks that the thoughts were coming which ruled the world. 

But to return, while Ptolemy established a Greek dynasty 
in Egypt, Seleiicus did the same by the banks of the Euphrates. 
Much of the Eastern possessions of Alexander - . 
were soon lost and the actual possessions of the 
.Seleucid Empire were usually limited to Syria. Nor can we 
trace to Syria influences of the same beneficial kind that we 
liave found in Ptolemaic Egypt. But Greek cities and Greek 
art flourished there, and it was through Syria that Greek 
influences penetra.t(‘d Judea right down to the birth of Christ. 
TIk; Syrian rulers claimed the title of “ King of Kings,” and 
wen' swollen witli pride and contempt for other nations ; but 
no state collapsed so immediately as Syria, when it came into 
collision with the legions of Rome. 

The successors of Alexander ruled with more firmly 
root(‘d power in Macedonia. There was a long period of con- 
fusion, but then the crown of Macedonia fell into Mace- 
the power of the descendants of Antigonus, one of donia. 
the g(‘nerals of Alexander, and they retained it until the 
Roman power came to dispossess them in the second century 
n.r. They never ruled, however, over all the territory that 
had belonged to King Philip. Greece struggled against the 
yoke, and though the Macedonian kings kept a kind of pre- 
eminence in the land by means of garrisons in certain fortresses 
(which were calk'd the Fetters of Greece) they never directly 
(ontrolled tlie cities or the people of Greece. East of Mace- 
donia Thrace lived for the most part in masterless confusion 
vmtil, in the first century of the Christian era, it was made into 
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a Roman province. Westward Epirus broke off into a separate 
kingdom, which, under its King Pyrrhus, played an important 
part in Roman history. 

Asia Minor was never controlled by any one of the followers 
of Alexander. It was fiercely contested for between them, 
Asia and so its various divisions managed to maintain 

Minor. ^ large measure of indcipendence. Tlie peninsula 

was a strange mixture of states. Kingdoms like Pontus and 
Pergamus, cities like Rhodes, republics, tyrannies, confedera- 
tions, empires — all are to be found on the coasts of Asia 
Minor ; and in the interior there was the strange community of 
Galatia, consisting of Gauls, men of tlie same wide-spread 
race as the inhabitants of Gaul then and Wales and Ireland 
now, who had poured into the Balkan peninsula,' and, after 
doing mucli damage in Greece and elsewhere, had found a 
permanent home in Asia Minor. Their wanderings are an 
early incident in that great movement of the peoples which 
we shall be so much concerned with at the fall of the Roman 
Empire in the 4th and 5th centuries. 


Tliirlwall carries his liistory on lo tho Roman conquest of Greece. 
Grote ends with tho death of Alexander : Curtins witli th(> battle of 
Chaeroneia. Arrian’s Hifiiory of Alexander's Campaigns is tho 
nearest approach to a contfunporary narrativ'e. I^liitarch’s Alex- 
ander is one of his finest works. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thoayht 
from the Age of Alexander to the Ronum Gonyuest ; the Empire of the 
Ptolemies ; the Silver Age of the Greek World. Ikwan’s House of 
Seleucus. Hogarth, Philip and Alexander of Maeedon. 


CHAPTER VTII 

The Rise of Rome and Her Early Constitutional 

Struggles 

Ip Alexander had carried out his intention of attacking the 
lands of the western Mediterranean he would have encountered 
strong powers. He would have found on the north coast 
of Africa in Carthage a vigorous and warlike community 
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which it would have required all his efforts to over- 
tlirow. And if he had gone to Italy he would have found 
Rome, already strong and conscious of her greatness, but 
engaged in a desperate struggle with her neighbours the 
Samnites. If Alexander liad thrown his weight on the side 
of the Samnites, who can say what the consequences would 
Jiave been for Rome and through Rome for the world ! We 
must turn back now to see what kind of state this was that 
was working out its great destiny by the banks of the Tiber. 

The Romans and the Greeks come before us in ancient 
history as great contrasts, both in character and in achieve- 
ment. Greece is the fountain head of art, science, Rome and 
pliilosophy ; from Rome Europe has derived its Greece 
i(l(\is of law and government. The Greeks were compared, 
cluingcable, the Romans were conservative ; the whole 
bent of the Greek mind was sosthetic and speculative ; 
the Romans were practical and excelled pre-eminently in 
administration and war. But it must always be remembered 
that the Romans and the Greeks were nearly akin to 
one another ; their languages were closely related ; under all 
dissimilarities tliere was a great likeness in their religion and 
their institutions. Above all, despite the vast difference of 
their destinies, despite the fact that Rome established the 
most enduring of all known empires, and Greece established 
nothing in the political sphere which was enduring at all, they 
start from the same point. Rome, like Athens or Corinth 
or Sparta, begins as a city state. 

Tli(' clouds that surround the early history of Rome are 
peculiarly difficult to penetrate. When Rome arrived at 
full national self-consciousness she turned with 

1 ne 

great pride to her own past. Her poets and obscure 
Instorians told with loving care and without 
conscious deceit the legends and early history 
of the small state which had grown so large. But they read 
into that early history their own institutions of a later date 
and their own imperial ideals. TJiey amplified hints that had 
been handed down by early tradition, and when there were 
no hints they frankly invented. The result is one of great 
niterest and value ; but the value is not primarily a historical 
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one. The legends must always be read as showing us the 
ideals of Rome at her best. They are indeed the Bible of the 
Romans. But we cannot accept them as a narrative of facts. 
It is not for us here to attempt to distinguish truth from 
legend in these early stories, but rather to recount the little 
tliat may be known about the beginnings of Rome. 

Italy, like Greece, is a land in which the mountains and 
the Sea have played a great part in moulding the destinies 
of the people. But Italy is not broken up into self-contained 
districts as Greece was, nor has she the indented coast that 
Geography gave to Greece so many harbours and roadsteads, 
of Italy. The great range of the Apennines runs from 
the west to the east across the great nortliern plain, but 
then keeps close to the east coast for most of its course. 
Hence, except for the great river Po, tlie rivers on the 
east coast are small, and unimportant, while all the chief 
streams enter the sea on the w('st. In the early days of 
navigation Italy communicated easily with the western 
islands — with Sicily, Sardinia, and even with the north coast 
of Africa ; but communication with Greece and the east 
was a more difficult matter. About the middle of the west 
coast of Italy the Tiber makes its way into the sea, carrying 
down from the Apennines for most of the year a rapid flood 
which was, however, navigable by the small ships of the time. 
Fifteen miles from the mouth a group of low hills rose on its 
left (eastern) bank, and a fortified post on one of these, the 
Palatine hill, is the real beginning of Rome. Rome was from 
a very early date a commercial centre of importance. The 
wares of the Latin communities on the left bank and even of 
the Etruscans on the right were there taken aboard and 
conveyed down to the mouth of the river and thence to 
other ports of Italy and perhaps to foreign countries. 
Tliere was probably a time when at least two communities 
were to be found among the seven hills, Imt they had at 
The Kings a very early date been all absorbed into one, 
of Rome. and that was surrounded by a ring wall, the 
building of which was ascribed to one of the early kings 
of Rome, Servius Tullius. Of these kings history or legend 
gives us the names of seven. It is at least certain that Rome 
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was at first ruled by kings, and that these kings were of the 
type which has been made familiar to us in the pages of Homer. 
Tiie King of Kome commanded in war and administered 
justice, but he was far from absolute. By his side was the 
Senate, the council of Elders as its name may be translated, 
and the citizens had also a meeting of their own, something 
analogous to the Ecclesia of the Athenians. TJie relations 
between these different elements of the state w'ould be decided 
by custom and tradition, not by law. But monarchy proved 
an unstable form of government in Kome as in Greece. Tar- 
quin the Proud is given as the name of the last king, and his 
expulsion is dated at the year 510 n.c. 

Kome was henceforth a republic. The place of the king 
in the constitution w^as taken by two magistrates called 
consuls, who were elected for a year, and The early 
during that year commanded the armies and Republic, 
were the chief magistrates within the city. But if they 
had in their joint hands the functions of the king they 
were far from ruling with the power of a king. Each w^as 
checked by his owm colleague ; they ruled only for a 
year ; and during that year they were expected to pay the 
greatest deference to tlie Senate. The Senate was indeed 
tJie great institution of Kome. It consisted of the great men 
of the city, w^lio lield tlieir places in it for life. Its duties were 
fiominally only to advise the magistrates, but it came to be 
the real ruler of the Koman state ; for its members w-ere all 
experuuKU’d in public affairs, and their life tenure of office 
gave them a natural ascendancy over the constantly changing 
magistrates. The third element yet remains to be noticed. The 
citizens met in their assemblies (comitia). Tlie chief of these \vas 
the conntia coUuriata, or the meeting of the vvnturics. Here 
the citizens were arranged according to the rank they would 
hold wdum called upon for military service, and the votes were 
given in such a w^ay that w^ealth and not numbers reallj’^ decided 
the issue. The cow had great if indefinite powers; they 
elected the consuls ; they acted as a court of appeal from the 
decisions of the consuls ; and they made the laws of the state. 
J'lie history of Romo show^s us gnuit rivalry between the three 
elements of the state that we have mentioned. For the 
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greater part of the history of the republic it is the Senate 
which really rules ; but the time came when its authority 
was challenged by the popular assembly with success ; but 
the power of the people was short-lived, and led quickly up 
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to the triumph of tJie executive part of tlie state, and this 
triumph brings in the empire. Tiiis evolution took close on 
five hundred years to accomplish. 

At the close of the regal period it must have seemed most 
unlikely that the future of the Italian peninsula lay with 
Borne. She was by no means the strongest or most civilized 
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state in the peninsula. Such a title would probably 
have been deserved by the Etruscans who lay both* to 
the north and south of Rome. This strange The races 
people, whose origins are still undetermined, and Italy, 
whose language is still unread, was stronger in numbers 
and richer than Rome ; it had, moreover, made more 
progress in the arts of life ; Rome in the end owed much 
to it in architecture and religious ideas. In the south of 
the peninsula were a number of Greek states of whom we 
Iiavc seen something already. Curnfc and Tarentum especially 
exhibited all the usual features of a Greek city ; and beyond 
the straits of Messina tliere was the great city of Syracuse, 
wlue>li seemed likely at one time to establish her rule over all 
Sicily, and much of Italy. And besides these represen- 
tative's of ancient civilization there were in the north, in the 
])lains of what is now called Lombardy, the Gauls, warlike, 
I'xcitable, and akin to the great race which inhabited Gaul 
beyond the Alps. Tlic centre and south of Italy was full 
of a p(*ople akin to the Romans but more backward.* Among 
these the Samnites are the best known name. They were 
the highlanders of Italy, and with them Rome waged her 
longc'st and most doubtful wars. 

Till' task which lay before Rome was not merely one of 
external conquest. Slie had also hei* own internal troubles 
.jid her settlement of these is at once one of domestic 
h(*r gi'oatest achievements and the condition of troubles of 
h(‘r foreign triumphs. The state seemed threatened 
by a civil strife, which might have rent it in twain and 
takc'ii it from the list of great Italian powders. For in 
Rome there was a privileged class, which eagerly defended 
its position against an unprivileged class, which no less 
eagerly demanded admission wdtliin the charmed circle. 
The privileged class consisted of the patricians, and repre- 
sents the old citizens of Rome ; the unprivileged, the 
plebeians, were of diverse origin, but they were alike in being 
excluded from participation in the honours of the state. The 
plebeians indeed, like tlie patricians, were admitted to a vote 
in tlie comitia of the centuries, but in that assembly wealth, 
we have seen, could outweigh numbers, and no plebeian 
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was admitted to the consulship or to any office of the state. 
The plebeians do not seem to have been cruelly treated. They 
were not like the helots of Sparta ; they were in a position 
superior to that of the resident aliens of Athens. But in 
history revolutions have usually come not from those 
who have nothing, but from those who, having already 
much, demand more. In addition to their political griev- 
ances the plebeians had serious social grievances. Tlie law of 
debt was hard upon them, for if they were not able to 
The first what they borrowed they became the slaves 

secession of of those who had lent tliem money. It was the 
the ]^®hs, social rather than the political grievance wliich led 
' * to their first rising. In 494 they demanded 
redress of their grievances, and upon refusal tliey determined 
to withdraw from Eome. They marchexl out to a hill not 
far from Rome — the Sacred Hill it was called — and there 
announced their intention of forming a separate state if their 
wishes were not granted. Rome could not exist without them, 
and the patricians had to yield. The form which their sur- 
render took is a curious one. The plebeians were not admitted 
to the rights of patricians, but they were henceforth to have 
an organization and magistrates of their own. These magis- 
trates were to be called tribunes of the people ; of these magis- 
trates there were in the end ten. Their powers and their 
history are the strangest thing in the Roman constitution. 
Their chief powers consisted in checking and annulling the 
action of the ordinary magistrates of the state. Thus they 
could interfere with the decision of any magistrate and procure 
an appeal to the people ; they could absolutely veto the action 
of any magistrate and prevent any proposal from being brought 
before the comitia of the centuries. But they had also direct 
and positive powers of their own. They could try certain 
cases ; above all, they could summon the assembly of the 
people not in the arrangement of centuries, which gave the 
predominance to wealth, but in the formation of the 
tribes, where votes were of practically equal value, and could 
then propose measures which, however, would be binding 
upon the plebeians only. Thus the organization of the ple- 
beians becomes a state within a state ; in some of its features 
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it reminds us of a strong trades-union in its dealings with 
the masters. It was an institution which would have brought 
the whole state to a standstill if it had been used purely in the 
interests of a party. That such an institution sliould have 
worked on the whole well, and lasted as long as the republic 
lasted, is decisive testimony to the strong public spirit which 
was to be found in Rome through all her fierce party strife. 

But this solution of 494 could not be final. The two 
parties must be welded into one state. We will briefly mark 
tlie stages of this process, but it must be remembered that it 
took place while Rome was engaged in her struggle for 
dominion in Italy, and stands in close con- twelve 
neetion witli tliat struggle. Had it not been for tables of 
the preSvSiire of foreign war it is probable that the Roman 
])atricians would have resisted more tenaciously. 

Tlie next great step came in 419. First the plebeians demanded 
that the laws of Rome should be drawn up and made public. 
Hitherto tlie law of Rome had been merely customary, and 
the patrician judges were the only interpreters of the customs. 
The pkdxaans at Rome, like tlie unprivilegc'd classes in the 
early history of Athens, f(*lt that to be safe from the arbitrary 
action of the magistrates the first thing necessary was that 
they sliould know what laws they had to obey. So a com- 
niissioii was appointed, and the laws of the twelve tables were 
drjiwn up and made public, and the first step had been taken 
which was ultimately to lead to the codification of the Roman 
laws and tludr recognition as an authority throughout Europe. 
But no sooner had the laws been made and published than 
furtlier demands were put forward. Tlnu’c was another 
threat of withdrawal, and then in 449 came the next 
d(‘cisive victory for the plebeians. By what are known as 
the Valerian laws it was decided that the equali- 
decisions of the people in their tribes should be zation of 
tiinding on the whole people of Rome. It was the orders, 
a great step towards the unification of the state. There 
>vere now two assemblies — the centuries and the tribes ; the 
one plutocratic in character, the other thoroughly democratic, 
different sorts of busin(‘ss were brought before them, but their 
di'cisions were equally binding on all. The chief political 
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grievance of the plebeians was now their exclusion from office. 
They had to wait seventy years before this grievance was 
entirely remedied, but in 445 a great part of it was removed. 
It was then decided by a curious compromise (and yet it is 
characteristic of the conservative Komans to yield the sub- 
stance while withholding the name), that in each year it slioTild 
be possible either to choose consuls, in which case they must 
be patricians as before, or “ military tribunes with consular 
powers,'^ in which case they might be either plebeians or 
patricians. After this it was social ratlier than political 
grievances which agitated Rome. The poor plebeians com- 
plained that, in the division of the land wliich Rome in her 
ever victorious march took from the conquered peoples of 
Italy, the patricians and tlie rich plebeians got far more than 
their fair share, and that the poor plebeians were practically 
neglected. The tension over this question seems to liave been 
The Lid- very bitter, but in 377 b.c. two tribunes proposed 
nian laws, the Licinian laws, wliich were passed ten years 
later. These laws were partly economic in cliaracter ; limit- 
ing the amount of public land which each catizen miglit hold, 
and ordering the employment of a ce^’tain proportion of free 
labourers. These regulations bear witness to the growing 
social evils of the time, and will come before us again. The 
political part of the Licinian laws was more simple. Tlie 
consulship was re-established, and it was enacted that one 
consul must always be a plebeian and tliat both miglit be. 

We may regard the struggle between patricians and 
plebeians as ending here, though minor privileges were still 
for a time obstinately defended. From hencefortli the 
citizens were all on a practically equal basis. It had been a 
remarkable struggle. The Romans said, probably with some 
exaggeration, that the issue had been reached without tlie 
shedding of blood. Certainly there have been few contests 
of such importance in history decided by siudi peaceful and 
legal means. And undoubtedly one result of this was that 
a contest which might have torn the state in pieces, had only 
resulted in producing a firmer union. Among the causes which 
gave Rome the victory over her enemies in the field the peace- 
ful Character of this constitutional struggle is perhaps the chief. 
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One otlior point must be noticed before we pass on to the 
conquest of Italy. When the kings had been abolished their 
j)lace had been taken by two consuls, and The 
for some time these were the only magistrates 
in tlie state. But tlieir authority had now been ® 
divided among several officials. Pnetors had been ap- 
pointed to act as judicial magistrates ; censors to make 
out tlie lists of citizens and to fill up the ranks of the Senate ; 
adiles to attend to the order and sanitation of Rome ; and after 
the Licinian laws the tribunes cease to be merely opposition 
magistrates, and take their part in the ordinary administration 
of the state. The dictatorship was something different in 
cJiaracter from all other magistracies of the state. There 
seems to us to be too little autliority in Rome to cope with her 
constant military needs, and, though this lack was to some 
extent remedied by the permanence and public spirit of the 
Senate, it was a real one. But in times of real difficulty the 
Romans were accustomed to give to their state the concen- 
tration and rapidity wliicli a military crisis demand by the 
appointment of a dictator. He held office only for half a year 
but during that time he was absolute. It was in effect the 
re-establishment of the monarchy for a limited period. 


Good Iiistorios of Itome, on a large scale, are more difficult to 
find than histories of Greece. The greatest history of the Koinan 
hcpnblic is witlKUit doubt Mommsen’s History of Borne, whieli goes 
to tlie death of Julius Caesar. Heitland’s Roman Rvjmhlic (3 vols.) 
has roct'iitly been published, and gives a critical and careful account 
of the whole ])eriod ; it is valuable, too, for its references,' winch are 
<'ntiiely lacking in Mommsen. Duruy’s History of Rome, trans- 
lated from the French, is a lucid account, and is well illustrated. 
Gf the smaller histories those by How and Leigh, Shuckburgh, and 
Wells 3nay be mentioned. The early history of Home is mostly 
derived from Invy’s History, in which ho traced the history of Rome 
from its foundation to the ago of Augustus. Much of it has been 
lost, but the early books nnnain, and the early history of Romo must 
ho largely a criticism of tlioao. Nielnilir was tlu' first historian to 
nu('stion their accuracy. Ihno’s Early Rome gives within a small 
eompass tlie sceptical view of ('arly Roman history. The legends of 
Ihc regal and early republican period, oven if they are only legends, 
are full of interest for the light they tlu’ow on Roman character and 
thought. 
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CHAPTER IX 

The Roman Conquest of Italy 

It is difficult to trace the long series of campaigns by which 
Rome made herself mistress of the peninsula from Luca and the 
The neigh- the north to the Ionian sea on the south, 

hours and for tbe accounts which have come down to us arc 
coloured by national pride, and in many ways un- 
satisfactory. Nor do we need to do more than trace 
the main stages and to determine if we can the causes of the 
victory of Rome over rivals who seemed at first to have many 
advantages compared to her. The earliest neighbours of 
Rome were the Etruscans on the north, and on the south the 
Latins. With the Latins she was from the first in intimate 
and friendly relations, and it was as head of the Latin league 
that she struggled with the Etruscans. Had these been unit(‘d 
their numbers and their wealth must liave given them the 
victory over Rome, but there was nothing but a loose federa- 
tion among their various cities, and Romo could direct her 
forces against the neighbouring town of Veii ahme. Beyond 
the Latins to tlie south there were other races akin to iheni 
with whom, however, the Latins were at constant feud. The 
chief were the iEqui, the Volsci, and the Hernicans. From 
the time of her earliest conflicts Romo observed one principle 
which guided her to the end. Divide et iiiqyera was lier chief 
maxim in dealing with external dangers, “ divide in order to 
conquer.'’ So Rome made alliance with the Hernicans, who 
lay between the iEqui and the Volsci, and in their company 
made intermittent war against the others. After a struggle 
which lasted for nearly sixty years the Volscians and .^Ecjuians 
were subdued, and, though they rose in rebellion again, Rome 
always maintained the mastery. An equally important event 
was the conquest of Veii, which is dated in the year 396. But 
when Rome was thus becoming a power of some ii nportanco 
she found herself suddenly face to face with a new aricl Uurible 
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danger. A great Gallic force had for some time been attacking 
the Etruscans from the north ; and now, having forced their 
way through Etruscan opposition, this army fell Battle of 
upon the Romans. The two armies met at the theAllia. 
river Allia (390) not far from Rome, and the Roman troops 
were swept away by the impetuous charge of the Gauls with 
their two-handed swords. The city of Rome was taken, and it 
might seem that lier career was finished. And yet it is probable 
that the Gallic invasion rather helped than injured the Romans. 
The Etruscans were permanently weakened, but the closer 
union and higher public spirit of the Romans allowed them to 
revive, and wlien the Gallic flood had ebbed we soon find them 
as strong as ever, fighting against enemies who were notably 
weaker. But it is not until after tlie consolidation of the 
state, as a result of the Licinian laws, that the ^ ^ 
decisive onward movement begins. Then we see 
tlie Etruscan cities d(deat(‘d one by one ; and, Etruscans 
when the (Jauls again attempted to interfere in 
Italian aflairs, tliey were (h‘c-isiv(‘ly dideated by the 
Romans. Rome lu^canu' a jiower known beyond the confines 
of Italy, and entered into friendly relations with the great 
commercial state of (-arthage, which was destined to be her 
most daiigcTous riv'al. Then in 343 began the real tussle with 
the Samnites for the mastery of Italy. 

The Samnite wars began in that year, and it is difficult to say 
when they ended. The year 290 is soimdimes given as the 
('iid, but the war was continued iffider other names The Sam- 
after that, and the last (*mbersof Samnite resistance nite wars, 
were not stampi’d out until the year 82 n.r. But it is perhaps 
a mistake to speak of the Samnite wars at all. What passes 
by that name is really a series of wars in which every racial 
element in Italy, in turn or in allian(‘e, strove to throw off the 
Roman yoke. We see engaged in this contest the Latins, tlie 
Etruscans, the Greeks, the Sabines, and in the end a Macedonian 
army from across the Adriatic sea ; but the fiercest and most 
tiuiacious enemies of Rome were tlie Samiiites themselves. 
In any movement against Rome they were always to be found 
as an important element. They were the higlilanders of 
Italy ; racially akin to the Romans but less civilized and less 
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commercial. Their mountain fastnesses were a great defence 
to them, and before the end came they had inflicted on Eome 
many serious defeats. 

The beginning of the Samnite wars is dated in 343. Tlie 
rich district of Campania had been overrun by them, and the 
First Sam- Campanians in their extremity appealed to Eome. 
nite war. A short campaign drove out the Samnites from 
Campania and substituted the suzerainty of Eome for that 
of the Samnites in that lovely country. Before the next 
Samnite war the Eomans had to overcome a danger close to 
their own dOors. Eome was the head of the Latin League, 
and the Latins had given them loyal support in their wars. 
But now the victories of Eome were raising her t6 a position 
of mastery rather tlian presidency in the league, and the Latins 
demanded equality. They asked that in each year one of 
the consuls should be a Latin, and Eome’s refusal brought 
Second once. A war of two years brought the 

Samnite Latins to their knees ; the League was dissolved, 
and Eome, true to her policy of division,” made 
separate treaties with each state in it. Ten years later (in 327) 
came the second Samnite war. In this Rome had to fight almost 
for her existence. A Roman army under two consuls was en- 
trapped, and forced to lay down its arms ; Roman colonics 
were taken ; as the balance of the war seemed to incline 
against Eome other races joined with the Samnites in the 
attempt to destroy her power ; the war became a struggle 
between Rome and the combined forces of central Italy. But 
Rome fought on with the greatest endurance and came vic- 
toriously through all. In 304 the Samnites had to accept 
the terms of Rome ; the Etruscans and some of the other 
Third combatants had retired from the struggle earlier. 

Samnite* But the peace was only a breathing space, and in 

298 the Samnites took up arms again, and again the 
Etruscans joined with them. The chief seat of the war this 
time was Etruria, and a Samnite army marched to co-operate 
there. But in 295 the allies were defeated by the Romans in the 
great battle of Sentinum, high up the Tiber valley, and in 290 
the Samnites again made terms with Rome. But Rome still 
was engaged in constant fighting in the peninsula. The 
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Etruscans rose once more and called on certain tribes of the 
Gauls for help. A decisive defeat at Lake Vadimo established 
the supremacy of the Romans over both races on a firm basis. 
Then in 281 Rome had to face a danger of a new kind. 
The Greek cities of the south coasts had hitherto taken little 
share in the wars of Italy. They had probably seen with 
pleasure tlie advance of tlie more civilized power of Rome, 
and the defeat of the barbarous Samnites. But Rome’s 
conquests had now brought her into touch with 
the Greeks themselves, and the future relation of the Greeks 
Rome witli these outposts of Hellenic culture had and with 
to be decided. Of the Greek cities of the ^outh 
'rarentum was much the most important. Her splendid harbour 
and strong defensive position were bound to give her great im- 
portance in the Ionian sea, whether for commerce or war. Rome 
had already made a treaty with Tarentum ; but an attack 
on Roman ships in tlie liarbour of Tarentum brought on war 
in spite of this treaty. With a light heart the Tarentines 
d(»ci(led upon war. But they soon cooled in their enthusiasm, 
as th(*y discovered how superior were the forces of Rome to 
anything they could bring forward. They looked round for 
allies, and they induced Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, to come over 
to their assistance. 

TJie Kingdom of Epirus was a fragment of the empire of 
Alexander and still maintained much of his military traditions. 
Pyrrhus was a soldier of nqmte who had made a Rome and 
special study of tactics and the art of war. The Epirus 
Romans, th(T('fore, would now liave to make the compared. 
ac(juaintance of the Macedonian phalanx under the command 
of an excellent soldier. They would have to oppose their 
short swords to the long sarissa\ their loose formation to the 
dense pack of the phalanx. Pyrrhus, moreover, would have 
under his coinmand a number of elephants, and the Romans 
had had no experience of tJiem or tlieir effects in battle. If 
the war that followed had found any worthy historian it would 
have been one of the most interesting in Roman history. 
Tlie general result is plain. The tactics and weapons 
of the Romans were at first quite unequal to the stniggle ; 
they were beaten in battle after battle. And yet they won the 
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campaign ! To understand this is to understand the wsecret 
of the greatness of Eome. Rome won not by mere physical 
courage nor by military ardour (though she possessed both), 
but by statesmanship, by endurance, by the loyalty of her 
citizens, and by the fidelity of her allies. All the south of 
Italy joined Pyrrhus — the Greeks, the Lucanians, tlie Brut- 
tians, and many of the Samnites. But the centre of Italy 
did not rise at the appeal of Pyrrhus, and Rome could raise 
more troops to take the place of those she had lost ; she could 
think out new methods of fighting ; and she refused to bow her 
head to disaster. Pyrrhus, too, had his difficulties with liis 
Greek allies, who did not relish his efforts to drill and organize 
them. So he accepted an invitation from the Greeks of Sicily, 
and went over to save them from the Carthaginians. He won 
many victories, but failed to drive them from their last strong- 
hold in Lilybseurn. He returned to Italy again in 27G, but he 
found that, since he left Italy, many of liis allies had fallen 
away from him, and that the Romans were notably stronger. 
A battle fought at Beneventum, in the lieart of Samnium, 
resulted in the entire defeat of his phalanx and liis elephants, 
Pyrrhus now abandoned Italy and soon after was kilhul in 
an obscure struggle. The victory of the Romans was the 
victory of a people over a splendid leader of mercenary soldiers ; 
their moral qualities and their wise policy had defeated Pyrrhus 
as they defeated the Carthaginians a century later. ‘‘ Had I 
been King of the Romans,” Pyrrhus is related to liave said, 
“ I should have conquered the world.” Tarentum, and all 
the Greek towns of Italy soon surrendered, and the Romans 
were masters of all that they called Italy, for it must be 
remembered that they did not include und(‘r that name the 
Lombard plain and the valley of Po. The position which 
Rome had acquired in Italy had drawn the attention of 
powers outside of Italy. The Carthaginians had concluded 
an alliance with her ; Egypt had made a treaty with her. 
Her future military and foreign problems will lie outside of 
Italy. She has. become a Mediterranean state, and she will 
have to consider her relations with the other Mediterranean 
states. 

We have marked the stages by which the city of the seven 
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hills became the mistress of all Italy. This was a great achieve- 
ment in itself ; but there had been greater conquests made 
before this, for instance by Alexander the Great. But xhe per- 
the unique fact about Rome’s conquests is that they manence 
are permanent. The wars of Greece leave little quests^©? 
more trace than the breaking of waves in mid-ocean ; Rome, and 
the empire of Alexander was no sooner won than causes, 
it began to break up ; but Rome’s acquisitions are the beginning 
of the public order of Europe. It is necessary to consider 
the causes of Rome’s victories, and of their duration. Stress 
must always be laid on tlie intellectual cliaracter of Rome’s 
military metliods. Of all the nations of antiquity she trusted 
least to tlu^ mere figliting of battles. So careful were her 
preparations that a lost battle was soon recovered . . 
and a victory was made a stepping-stone to further ^ 
gains. The discipline of the Roman armies was equalled only 
by tliat of the Spartans ; and. while it was as thorough as that 
of the Spartans, it was far less rigid, and left more to the 
responsibility of the individual ; the legion was a collection 
of men each with his appointed place, but each with a certain 
amount of initiativ'c; it was not a machine like tlie Macedonian 
piialanx, Tlie building of Roman roads allowed the armies of 
Rome to strike at tlie enemy with a rapidity hitherto un- 
known. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the Romans 
were the inventors of the road as distinguished 
from the track, and it requires an effort of the 
imagination to understand how important the invention was. 
The roads in the end were of great assistance to commerce, 
but tlnur first object was military. They carried the armies 
of liome swiftly into the heart of the enemy’s country ; they 
allowcul them to su})press a rising before it had time to organize 
itself ; they fulfilled all the purposes of the railways on the 
frontier of India. It was tlie second Samnite war which led 
to the building of the great roads. The first was the Appian 
way which ran from Rome into Campania. Later in the war 
otlier roads were built, north and south-east, into the dis- 
affected districts, and the Appian way was prolonged 
through the heart of Samnium, and ended at Bnmdisium. 
If they were left unprotected the roads might have led the 

G 
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enemy to Rome as well as Roman soldiers against the enemy. 
But the roads were held by an elaborate system of Roman 

Colonies By this word the Romans meant some- 

thing very different from what it has meant at 
any other point in history. The Roman colony was merely 
a permanent garrison settled in an enemy’s country, and paid 
with the lands of the conquered people. The colonists remained 
citizens of Rome if they were so to begin with (some of the 
colonists did not possess the full Roman franchise) ; they were 
bound to maintain their military efficiency and to guard the 
interests of Rome in their districts, and, above all, to guard 
the roads. From them spring many of the most important 
of the Italian towns. 

Discipline, colonies, roads — these are the chief clues to the 
military successes of Rome. But they would have*, been un- 
Rome’s availing if they had not Ixnm supported by 

dealings statesmanship of a high order in dealing with the 
with the conquered districts. Rome did not in name 
conquered, districts which slie conquered in 

Italy ; she made alliances with them ; they were technically 
called her socii — her allies. In all these alliances there 
was one common condition ; all were bound to supply 
specified contingents to tlie Roman armies and from hence- 
forth the Roman armies were largely composed of the allies ; 
most of them also paid taxation to the Roman treasury. 
But if military service was the universal condition there 
was in all else great variation of treatment. The alli(*s, 
the Romans felt, must be divided in interest in order that 
they might be governed. If we examine Italy at the close of 
the Pyrrhic wars we can see the following classes of communi- 
ties. First the Roman citizens : these were not to be 
found only in Rome and the neighbourhood, but also in the 
Roman colonies, and in certain towns to which the Roman 
franchise had been given as a special reward. Then came a 
number of communities, which possessed not the Roman but 
the Latin franchise. Such communities had the management 
of their own affairs ; they could trade freely, and they could 
intermarry with the Romans ; individual citizens could also 
obtain full Roman franchise. But they were clearly on 
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a footing a little inferior to the Romans, and in war 
they served not in the legions but in special divisions. 
Next came the allies with varying rights, but all possessed 
of a large power of S('lf-government and all bound to serve 
in the Roman auxiliary forces. Their relations with one 
another and their communications with Rome were limited 
by strict conditions. 

Such was the Roman system. Contrast it with the way 
in which tlie Athenians or tlie Spartans treated those whom 
they liad conquered, and it at once becomes apparent how 
miK^li more generous was t]»e practice of the Romans. Tliey 
were rewarded for tlie generosity of their statesmansliip. Their 
allies remained faithful to them on the whole, in spite of sore 
trials and great temptations to desxTt them. It was tlie 
political quite as much as the military wisdom of the Romans 
which allowed them to absorb Italy in Rome, and then on 
that liasis to spread the Roman dominion over all Mediter- 
ranean lands. 

Another feature of Roman victories deserves mention in 
concluding this chapter. She had constantly liad recourse to 
the appointment of a dictator to meet the stress of Dictator- 
th(». war. During the period of the Gallic wars ship. 
Camillus was appointed dictator five times, if the current narra- 
tive of these evcuits may be acceptc'd, and his heroism, gener- 
osity, and miraculous good fortune were among the most 
cherished legends of the Roman people. There were dictators 
also appointed during the stress of the Samnite wars. The pro- 
cedure is characteristically Roman, and bears witness to the 
sound political insight of the Romans, and also to the confidence 
which they felt in one another, even during the period of their 
bitterest political struggles. They loved liberty with a strong 
though sober passion ; but they realized, too, that there were 
occasions when liberty must be sacrificed for the sake of 
efficiency, and that war required at times greater rapidity and 
more complete secrecy than could be secured by debates in the 
coynitia and the Senate. Tlie common devotion to the state 
was at the same time sufficient to dispel the fear that a 
dictator would refuse to lay down liis power when his 
term of six months had come to an end. Everywhere in 
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early Roman history it is tlie character of the people that 
most calls for our admiration. Rome seems greater than her 
greatest men. 

The references of the last chapter will apply to this. Plutarch’s 
Lives of Camillus and Pyrrhus. 


CHAPTER X 

Rome and Carthage 

Rome was mistress of Italy ; but Italy was not destined to 
be the limit of her conquests, but ratlier the beginning of lier 
career of em2)ire. For Italy is not a really self-contaiiu'd 
whole. Sicily is almost a part of Italy, and when once Sicily 
is occupied, the shore of Africa lies temptingly or dangerously 
near. Nor could it be a matt('r of indilferenee to the rul(*rs 
of Italy whether Sardinia and Corsica were ruled l)y a hostile 
or a friendly state. Thus Rome was drawn on into a struggle 
much greater than she intended, and found herself com- 
mitted to a contest for dominion over all M(KLiterran('an lands. 

The first and the greatest of the wars fought for this end 
was that with Carthage. History is perhaps not suJficiently 
r rth generoiLS to the Carthaginians. Only insignificant 
and the fragments of their literature and of tlieir art have 
Cartha- come down to us, and we have to collect the story 
gmians. their institutions, and of their rLse and fall from 

the mouths of their enemies and destroyers. They do not seem 
to have contributed much, or much that is good, to European 
culture ; but tliis verdict would perhaps be modified if we knew 
more about them. The Carthaginians were the leading Semitic 
state. They were an offshoot from Tyre, and their settlements 
— rather trading centres than colonies — were to be found all 
along the seaboard of the western Mediterranean. They were 
a people whose interests and motives were almost wholly 
commercial. The Greeks were eager traders, and the Romans 
conducted their policy with a view to commercial advantage. 
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But neither tlie Greeks nor the Romans were so exclusively 
devoted to commerce as the Carthaginians. They were in 
the north of Africa an immigrant and a conquer- 
ing race, and they never succeeded in attacliing between 
to themselves the original inhahitants of the land. 

As compared witli that of the Romans their ^ 

polity lacked unity and cohesion. In place of the citizen 
armies of Rome we find, when we look to Carthage, troops 
of mercenaries, whose only interest was their pay ; and though 
tliey fought excelhmtly and show(‘d surprising devotion 
wlien they were led by capable generals, tliey could not 
be relied upon to sustain adversity as the Roman armies 
could be. And, wliil(‘ Rome h.ad succeeded by patience and 
policy ” in attacliing tlie peoples of Italy to her, the Cartha- 
ginians seem to liave made no effort in that direction. The 
native population had been subdu(‘d, but it remained liostile 
and a ready ally for any invader. Carthage had at first 
been a monarchy, but in the middle of the tliird century n.c., 
it had become an exclusive commercial oligarchy, which 
resembh‘s in some ways the constitution of Venice in the 
fourteentli and fifteenth centuries a.d. ‘ A council of 
104 nu'iTibers, which filled up vacancies as they occurred, 
was the chief power ; but an independent and almost un- 
limited pow'cr was allowed to generals in the field. Of 
the intellectual developnu*nt of Carthage we cannot speak. 
Of her religion more is known. Its gloom luid cruelty stand 
in marked contrast to the brightness of the Greek and the 
social character of the Roman cults. The chief deity was 
Baal who was honoured with human sacrifices, and Astarte 
conc(‘rning whose rites strange stories of licentious orgies 
were told. 

The Romans had long known tlie Carthaginians, and had 
more than once co-operat(‘d with tliem against a common foe. 
Sicily was the scene of their first contest. The Carthage 
Carthaginians had marked the island for their Sicily, 
own, though they had never succeeded in ousting the Greek 
states from ind(‘pendent control of a part of the east of the 
island. When, therefore, the Romans on a flimsy excuse 
occupied Messana, their action led to a contest with Carthage, 
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in which the original grievance was soon lost sight of, and the 
prize was clearly the dominion of the island. The first Punic 
or Carthaginian war lasted from 26t to 241, and must not be 
given even in outline here. Apart from many romantic 
details the chief interest of the war is to be found in the contest 
for naval supremacy which underlay and determined the whole 
First struggle. Carthage was a great maritime state 
Punic already ; the Eonians, on the other hand, though 
they had found it necessary to create a fleet during 
fornav^ the Samnite wars, were almost witliout figliting 
supremacy, ships or naval experience. Yet under tlie pressure 
of necessity they created a fleet, and in the end defeated 
that of the Carthaginians, and so won the island of Sicily. 
The achievement was, perhaps, later exaggerated by legend ; but 
the main features are historical ; and the story is in the highest 
degree characteristic of Rome and her military successes. 
She built ships from the model of a Carthaginian “ quin- 
quireme which was drifted ashore ; she drilled her rowers 
on dry land ; she invented a novel grappling instrument — 
the famous raven — which was let down on to the deck of tlie 
enemy when he approached near enough, and thus converted 
the naval battle into a hand to hand encounter of soldiers. 
By these ^means Rome gained two great victories near the 
beginning of the war, and in 25G conducted a large ex- 
pedition to Africa, and seemed likely to bring the war to a 
sudden end by the capture of Carthage herself. But then 
there came a series of disappointments. The army, which 
was landed in Africa, was defeated ; storms destroyed more 
than one well-equipped Roman fleet ; and even in Sicily itself, 
where the Romans seemed supreme, two towns, Panormus, 
and Lilybajum, held out with unexpected tenacity. It was 
indeed round the siege of the last-named fortress tliat the last 
scenes of the war turned. The Carthaginians found a 
commander of real genius in Hanulcar Barca, and Roman 
fleets and armies suffered annoying and expensive checks. 
But the dragging nature of the war was not only due to Hamil- 
car^s genius. The Romans were in hard straits for money, 
and it is due to financial reasons that the last stages of the war 
were for long so indecisive. At last by a great effort, which 
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was as much the work of individuals as of the state, the Cartha- 
ginian fleet was again decisively defeated before Lilybseum. 
and this victory at last forced the Carthaginians to 
submit (241). The Carthaginian power disappeared first Punic 
from Sicily. A portion of the cast side of tlie (241 
island was still in tlie liands of Syracuse, but the ’ 
rest was annextM:! by Rome, and became her first oversea 
Province. Tlie same qualities of inventiveness and tenacity 
which liad given lier the rule over Italy had now carried her 
safely over the first stage of her Imperial career. 

But the power of Carthage was by no means broken, and 
another and more stubborn struggle could be clearly foreseen. 
There was peace betweem the two powers from 241 
to 218 B.C., and then came the greatest of all conquests 
Rome’s wars, the decisive contest with Carthage, in Cis-Al- 
the second Punic war. But important events came ' 

before that war broke out, and they much modified the 
relations of the combatants, and influenced the character of the 
campaign. On the side of Rome the most important fact is that 
Rome pushed her dominion, or perhaps rather her claims, up to 
the Alps. The land between the Alps and the Apennines was 
inhabited by the Gauls, a race akin to the inhabitants of the 
kind which is now called France, and to the warriors who had 
in 390 inflicted on Rome such an overwhelming defeat. For 
strategic reasons the Romans must have desired to reach the 
Alps, and the rich plain through which the Po makes its way 
to the sea was v(Ty valuable for agriculture. In a series of 
campaigns the (Jaiils wer(‘ defeated in their mountain and forest 
fastiu'sses. Scipio and Flaminius — names soon to be better 
known in a greater conti'st — are associated with the war, 
and to the last named lielongs the beginning of the great road 
which ultimately led the Romans up by the banks of the 
Tiber across the Apennines to Ravenna, and so into the heart 
of Cis-Alpine Gaul. But, though the country was nominally 
conquered, the population remained unsubdued, and soon 
welcomed an opportunity of throwing off the Roman yoke. 
To this period also belongs another extension of the Roman 
sway. The Romans possessed Sicily already ; during this 
period they obtained possession of Sardinia and Corsica as well. 
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The islands owned the sway of the Cartliaginians, but Carthago 
ceded them to Rome rather than provoke another contest, 

Carthage during this interval made gains almost as 
important as those of Rome. It probably seemed to coutem- 
Cartha- poraries that they were greater. For the loss of 
ginian the islands must have seemed brilliantly compen- 

co^uest sated for by the acquisition of Spain. Tlie con- 

quest of Spain was the work of tlie great family 
which had already given Hamilcar to the first Carthaginian 
war. Hamilcar himself, after settling a desperate outbreak 
of the mercenary troops, had taken tlie first steps in the 
conquest of the peninsula ; his work was then taken up by liis 
brother Hasdrubal, and after Hasdrubal's deatli it was 
carried forward by the greatest of all Carthaginian names, 
Hannibal. Hannibal was the son of Hamilcar, he had been 
associated with his father in his early Spanish campaigns, 
and he had sworn perpetual hatred to the Roman name. 
Under his guidance tjie Carthaginian arms passed victoriously 
up to the Pyrenees. It was doubtless a superficial conquest, 
but at least there was no power in Spain which could venture 
to meet Carthage in the open field. In 219 Hannibal laid 
siege to Saguntum, and with its fall tlie conquest of the 
peninsula would be completed. But Saguntum placed itself 
under the protection of Rome, and tlie Romans ordcned 
Hannibal to desist from his attack on their ally. He disdain- 
fully refused and though the siege ended after eight months in 
the victory of Hannibal, it was clearly only the prelude to an 
immediate war with Rome. 

Rome faced the war witliout misgivings. Armies were 
levied and sent to Spain. It was assumed that tlie war 
would be fought there. But the Romans had not yet learnt 
to know Hannibal. 

It has been a matter of frequent controversy liow far the 
course of history has been the work of great individuals of genius, 
The mili- general causes over which the individual 

tary great- has little control. It can hardly be doubted that 
l^^bal character and continuation of the second Cartha- 
ginian war were largely the result of Hannibars own 
genius and determination. European history knows no greater 
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soldier. His name stands with those of Alexander the Great, 
Julius Ciesar, and Napoleon. But his fame is deservedly greater 
than tlieirs in one respect. Their victories were won over 
enemies clearly inferior to themselves for certain plain reasons ; 
Alexander defeated tlie effete power of Persia and the bar- 
barous races of tlic further east ; CjesaPs conquests were over 
the disunited forces of barbarous Gaul and tlie ill-disciplined 
and badly led forces of a weaker rival ; Napoleon owed much 
of his triumphs to the enthusiasm of the Frencli revolution, 
and the stagnation of the military systems of Europe. But 
Hannibal attacked Koine when Rome was at the very 
height of her power and enieiency, when the discipline and 
(uidurane.e of her troops were unsurpass(‘d, when her govern- 
ment was in the highest degree capable, and lier generals 
showed great talents for command. That Hannibal conquered 
and tliat Rome survived are striking testimonies to the high 
qualiti(‘S of both combatants. 

AVhile Rome was preparing for a normal campaign in 
Spain, Ifannibal had determin(‘d to carry the war into Italy 
itself. The Carthaginians could no longer rely on the naval 
control of the Mediterranean, and Hannibal therefore marched 
by land from Spain through the Pyrenean passes across France, 
and then entered on his amazing exploit, the crossing of the 
Alps. There have be(‘n several other g(‘nerals down to the 
time of Napoleon who have gained or claimed a high fame for 
the crossing of these mountains with an army. But Hannibars 
feat was immeasurably the most diliicult of all. Without 
maps, with insullicient geographical knowledge, in face of 
hostile tribes, he earri(*d his force of soldiers accustomed for 
the most part to tlie heat of Africa, and accompanied by 
oh'phants, ov(‘r tlie snow-covered passes of tlie Alps, and down 
the steeper southern slopes on to the plains of Italy. The 
Roman forces were already cn route for Spain, and had to be 
recalled to meet this danger almost at their own gates. 

The campaigns which follow are among the best known in 
all history. Their outstanding featuTes are these. Hannibal 
proved liimself the master of the Romans whenever lie met 
them on Italian battlefields, and liia victories almost broke the 
nerve of the Republic. From 218 to 205 b.c. he marched from one 
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end of Italy to the other, and hardly met with a check. Why, 
then, did not Rome fall ? The reason is to be found, as we shall 
Second shortly, more in her character, constitution, 

Punic and policy, than in military considerations ; but 

war. even in the domain of war there were limits to 

Hannibal’s subcesses. He was invincible on the battlefield, 
but he was not so successful in his sieges, and his general 
conduct of campaigns has not escaped criticism. Moreover, 
he was not well supported from home. This was due partly 
to the fact that the control of the sea had passed from Carthage, 
but it was also due to the jealousy wliich was felt for liim by 
the politicians of Cartilage. The war seems at times a duel 
between a man and a nation. 

The course of the war must be very slightly sketched. 
When Hannibal had appeared in the northern plain of Italy 
Early vie- revealed his powers to the Romans. Tlieir 

tories of cavalry was defeated in an engagement fought on 
Hannibal, Ticinus, and soon afterwards the Roman army 
was defeated with overwhelming loss in the great battle of the 
Trebia ; a battle in which Hannibal showed his skill in 
arranging ambuscades, and the Roman foot gave proof of 
that endurance and discipline which was in the end to turn 
apparently hopeless defeat into victory. Then Hannibal 
crossed the Apennines, and, when the Roman army was sent 
to intercept him under Flaminius, he turned on it and defeated 
and destroyed it at the battle of Lake Trasimeno. If Hanni- 
bal had marched on Rome after this second great victory 
might he not have taken Rome and destroyed her power at 
a blow ? That is the question which the Romans often 
debated and history has never quite made up her mind about 
it. Hannibal decided against it. He hoped to crush Rome 
by surer means. After Trebia the Gauls of the north had join(‘d 
him in great numbers, and he now hoped that the Italians of 
the centre would flock to his standards and throw ofl the hated 
yoke of Rome. It was a reasonable hope, but it turned out 
to be fallacious. The Italians did not hate Rome as the 
Africans hated Carthage. There were many defections, but 
the centre of Italy on the whole stood firmly by Rome, and their 
fidelity was her salvation. 
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Trebia and Trasimene were soon followed by an even 
greater disaster for the Romans. After Trasimene they had 
for some little time, on the advice of Fabius “ the Battle of 
Delayer,” whom they appointed dictator, refused Cannae, 
to accept battle, and had confined themselves to watching 
and harassing their great enemy. But in 216 bolder councils 
prevailed. Newly elected consuls faced Hannibal with a 
large and high-spirited army at Caniifo in the south-east of 
Italy, and history knows of no more complete military disaster 
tlian tliat whicli f(‘ll upon them. Tliey were out-manoeuvred 
and then out-fought by the great Carthaginian ; only a few 
thousands out of the great army sur\dved. Hannibars own 
officers urged him now at least to march on Rome ; and in 
all probability they wore, right. But Hannibal pursued the 
same policy as after Trasimene. He would gather into his 
net all the discontented Italians, and all tliose who were over- 
awed by his triumphs. He could not doubt tliat most would 
come over now. To a large extent he was right. The Greeks 
of the south declared for him ; many of the Samnites readily 
joined him ; the outlook for Rome was as black as it could 
well be. But her own courage did not desert lier ; there were 
no serious divisions among her people, and still her allies of 
the centre of Italy stood firm. Rome modified her military 
policy ; refused to give battle to her great opponent, but 
equally refused to tliink of any surrender. And thus it came 
to pass that the batth' of Canme marks not the end of Rome, 
but the end of the prodigious victories of Hannibal. He was 
still a comiiUTor, but henceforth he found Rome stronger' 
year by year, while his own forces, constantly diminished by 
the accidents of war, were not reinforced from Carthage, and 
year by year it proved more difficult to gain help from the 
peoples of Italy as the star of Hannibal waned. 

The Romans soon began to win back some of their losses. 
Their siege operations were as successful as Hannibars were 
the 02)posite. They recaptured Capua and Syra- « . , 
cuse and Tarentum — great cities \vhose alliance ^ 
had been among the most valued results of Hannibars victories. 
But Spain was the chief theatre of Romc\s aggressive action. 
It was of the first importance as being the land from which 
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Hannibal could best hope for reinforcements. Even in Spain 
the Komans at first met with nothing but disappointments. 
So unsuccessful were they that at one time they thought of 
abandoning all attempts at conquest. But then the young 
Scipio rose to be the saviour of Kome. Scipio’s name is the 
one that stands out from among the Roman leaders of the 
Hannibalic war. Others like Fabiiis and Marcellus served 
Rome loyally and efficiently, and liave won the praises of 
Roman historians and poets. But Scipio is, on the Roman 
side, the hero of the war. He had served in the early stages 
of the war ; he had saved his father's life in the first encounter 
with Hannibal at the Ticinus, and he had escaped from the 
terrible disaster of Cannne. It speaks much for his character 
that after such experiences he still dared to hope and work for 
the overthrow of Hannibal. Roman loyalty, public spirit, 
discipline and efficiency were his in full measure ; wliat marked 
liim oft from the ordinary Romans of his time was a vein of 
imagination and enthusiasm, and an unmeasured self-con- 
fidence, which his enemies called pride too great for a republic. 
He derived these qualities possibly in part from his acquaint- 
ance with Greek learning which was beginning to filter into 
Italy. He caught the public imagination from the first, and 
seemed the man destined for the salvation of Rome. His 
first exploits were in Spain, where he defeated Hannibal’s 
brother Hasdrubal, and occupied most of the chief cities 
of the peninsula. 

But strangely the defeat of Hasdrubal in Spain threatened 
Rome with a new danger. He abandoned Spain and marched 
Battle of with all his army to reinforce his brother in Ital}\ 
Metaurus. jf the junction had been made Hannibal would 
have been in a position to strike again, and perhaps this time 
he would have struck at Rome itself. But Hasdrubal was inter- 
cepted and defeated at the Metaurus (207 B.f.). His brotlier 
heard of his arrival in Italy, and of his dedeat and death at the 
same time, and had to struggle on with his diminishing forces 
alone. But to the end the Romans made no attempt to 
fight him down on the soil of Italy itself. 

But the end was not long in coming. Scipio, victorious 
in Spain, was, after his triumph in Rome, allowed to lead an 
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army over into Africa. Carthage was tlireatencd, and in her 
alarm recalled Hannibal. He came back, and in 202 met 
Scipio in the battle of Zama. His army was a hastily Defeat of 
collected force ; the Romans had learnt to avoid his Hannibal 
deadly ambuscades, and a hard fought day went Zama. 
against the Carthaginians. Hannibal himself advised them 
to yield. They had to surrender territory and ships of war ; 
they saw rivals strongly posted on their flank in Africa itself ; 
but their own independent existence was not destroyed. 

The groat duel was over, and Rome had won. There was 
no rival now left to her in the western Mediterranean. The 
great islands were hers ; Spain was hers ; much of the commerce 
of Carthage passed over to Roman traders. And with tlie 
commerce of Cartliag(' came also mu(‘}i of the methods wdiich 
Carthage had used. IMie victory was not all pure gain to 
Rome. Vast numlxTS of slaves and a new and harder system 
of using them were introduced into Italy. A harder spirit 
seems henceforth to guide her policy. Her overseas dominions 
were to present her witli problems which proved in the end 
fatal to ropubli(‘an institutions. 


The hist<iri('S of I^ivy aiul Polvhiiis are the groat original authori- 
ties for this c'ha[)ter. Shuckburgh’s translation of Tolybius is 
(\s|)ecially to Ix' reeoinnK'iided : it is strange that tliis great historian 
is so comparatively littk' rea<k His descriptive power, trutlifiilnoss, 
and political wisdom malo' his Jiistory of th(' higliest value. In 
addition to the ordinary historians t>f Ronv', Dr. 'Arnold’s Sccoiui 
runic \V(tr is a narrative' of great excellence. Hosworth Smith's 
Carthaye and the ('arthayiniarca, Hannibal hy O'Connor iNIorris. 


CHAPTER Xr 

Rome the Mistress of the Mediterranean 

It will he well now to consider what sort of a state was the 
Rome whicli had emerged victoriously from its long duel 
with Hannibal. The constitution was not altered in name. 
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The conservative spirit of Rome was more willing to make 
changes in the government of the state than to give names 
The them. But it is certain that the long struggle 

Roman had not left the character of Rome quite the 
Constitu- same ; the institutions were not altered in name, 
but their working and the comparative im- 
portance of the different parts had certainly changed. 

The theory of the Roman constitution was that all power 
emanated from the people ; the magistrates were appointed 
The hy them, and were their servants ; the Senate was 

Senate. mcrel}?’ a council of advice. But in fact it was 
the Senate which ruled, and its rule had been immensely 
strengthened by the great war tlirough which it had guided 
the state with sucli success. It is not difficult to see how this 
had come about. The very greatness of Rome had made tlie 
control of the state by the comitia an impossibility. The 
citizens of Rome were now counted by the hundred thousand, 
and they were scattered over Italy, and in increasing numbers 
The over Europe as well. How could they come 

Comitia. together at frequent intervals to discuss affairs 
of state ? WJiat had been possible to Athens, because Atliens 
was a small state, was not possible to Rome, just because Rome 
had gained such great and such permanent success. The 
comitia, thougli they were still called the Roman people,” were 
indeed merely the muster of those residents in Rome who 
had nothing better to do than to attend political m(»ctings ; 
they could not, as a rule, include the more vigorous elements 
of the state. Nor could the real control of the state and the 
direction of its policy lie with the individual magistrates. 
The whole constitution of Rome was against that. All the 
magistrates were grouped in “ colleges,” or’ committees of two 
or more. The action of each magistrate could be neutralized 
by the opposition of his colleague, and the tribunes could block 
the business of the state by a declaration of their veto. More- 
over, all the executive magistrates of the state held office only 
for a year, and could not in so short a time master the business 
of Rome. Indeed, at first sight the constitution of Rome seems 
to aim at reducing the government to weakness. Its system of 
checks and balances seems to imply that the action of the 
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executive government was regarded as a danger, and that 
liberty was preferred to efficiency. 

But we get a very different impression if we pass from the 
unwieldy comitin, and the transitory magistrates to the Senate. 
Here was a permanent council of some three effici- 
hundred men. All had held high office in the state, encyofthe 
and most of tliem had done so more tlian once ; 
all held tlieir seats for life. Their experienee, their 
knowledge of business, the permanence of their position, gained 
for them an influence in the state, which soon led to their 
control of its action. It was they who had guided the destinies 
of Home during th(‘ great struggle with Carthage, and the 
Roman victory had vastly strengthened their position. So 
it came to pass tliat the nominally sovereign ass(‘mblies of 
the people sank into insignificance before them, and the 
executiv(i magistrate's did little more than carry out tlieir 
instructions. They had deserved, and tliey had won their 
pow('r by their devotion to th(‘. state, by tlu'ir courage and 
tena(*ity, by their political wisdom, and by their success. 
Technically the power they wieldetl was a usur 2 )ation ; but 
it was a usurpation ‘‘ justified at the bar of history by supremo 
ability to gov(‘rn.” There is a t('nd('ncy to idealize the con- 
dition of Koine at the time of the war with Carthage as a 
contrast to what came after ; but there is no doubt that there 
was in all classc's a high sense of duty, a strong feeling of unity 
and of mutual trust. Without tlu'se the Senate could not have 
won nor have lu'ld its power. 

A more difficult task even than the defeat of Hannibal 
now lay before Rome. 8he would be pushed forward by 
ambition and by nec<‘ssity to the conquest of all Mediterranean 
lands ; she would ac<]uire dominion over distant countries 
alien to herself in race, language and religion. Tlie conquest 
would offer few difficulties ; but would she be able to govern 
them ? How would her government of them affect her 
character and the nature of her institutions ? Here was the 
great political question for the future. And the future was 
to show that the Roman republic was not equal to the new 
task. She won an Empire, but then she fell beneath the burden 
of it. And thus the republic had to give way to institutions 
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which the Eomans of Scipio’s days would have regarded with 
horror. 

Hitherto the eyes of Eoman statesmen had always been 
turned westward — towards Gaul and Spain and AVestern 
Condition Africa, and the great islands. But with the over- 
ofthe throw of Hannibal their attention was called to 

the more civilized and degenerate East. The lands 
round the eastern basin of the Mediterranean wc^re occupied 
by the d^ris of the Empire of Alexander. AV'e have seen tliat 
liis empire had broken up almost immediately after his death, 
and the process had gone on almost continuously. Tliere were 
Macedon three great states. First, there was the kingdom of 
Syria, Macedon, much shrunk since the days of Alexander, 
Egypt but still a great state, inhabited by a vigorous 
race, and possessed of much mineral wealth. Next came the 
Kingdom of Syria, ruled ov(‘r by the descendants of Seleaicus, 
vast in extent, and containing many ricdi and flourishing 
cities. Thirdly, there was the Kingdom of Eg} 7 )t still ruled 
over by the descendants of Alexander’s marshal Ptolemy. 
It was a compact state defended by the desewts and tlie 
sea, and possessed of an exceptionally fertile soil. But 
tlie ruling class was Greek, while the people were of tlu'- old 
Egyptian stock ; there was little national feeling. Besid(‘s 
these three great monarchies there were a larger number of 
smaller states. Thrace was in a condition of constant unrest 
Asia ^iid need not be noticed more candidly. But 

Minor. Asia Minor was more important. The unity whicli 

Alexander’s conquests had given to it had soon departed, 
and in 2fX) B.c. it presented a strange mixture of races and 
governments. There were monarchies such as Pergamum, 
Bithynia, and Cappadocia ; there were a great number of 
independent Greek cities ; in the centre there was the strange 
state of Galatia held by a race of Gauls, who had invaded the 
East in the third century, and after doing great damage in 
Greece and elsewhere had finally settled in Asia Minor. Finally, 
if we turn to Greece, we find a condition of things 
widely different from what it had been in the days 
of Demosthenes. The great states of that age still exist ; 
but Thebes, Athens, Corinth, and Sparta, no longer exercise the 


Greece. 
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predominant influence that they had once held. In the place 
of the individual city-state leagues have arisen. To the north 
of the Corinthian gulf there was, in the wild and rough country 
of the west, the iEtolian League, a federation of cantons rather 
than of cities, held together largely by the common hope 
of plundering the richer districts to the east. In the Pelo- 
ponnese there was the Acha3an League. Greek politics show 
us no more interesting, no more promising experiment than 
this, which proves clearly tliat the political genius of Greece 
was far from exhausted yet. It was in effect the first example 
of the federal state, wliicii in modern times has played so im- 
portant a part, and in all probability is destined to still greater 
importance. The towns of Achnea retained their local self- 
government, but voluntarily subordinated their foreign policy 
to the control of the federal council. It was doomed to 
extinction at the hands of Rome, but it deserves as 
careful study as the democracy of Athens in the days of 
Pericles. 

Wherein lies tlie secret of Rome’s victory over these 
Eastern states ? Intellectually the Greeks of the East were 
her superiors, and the Romans soon came to look The secret 
for intellectual guidance to Athens and Alexandria of Rome’s 
and otlier cities of tlie East. War had been carefully 
studied, and the best books on strategy and the art of war were 
the work of Macedonian Greeks. Yet Rome conquered, and, 
having conquered, held the country without much difficulty. 
The superiority of Rome seems to lie above all in her greater 
national cohesion. The unity of the Roman state was not 
indeed so great as in the time of the Hannibalic wars, 
but it was still far greater than elsewhere in the ancient 
world. Tlie government was not alien to the people ; to a 
great extent it was the people, whereas the subjects of the 
Egyptian and Syrian kings, and to a smaller extent of the 
Macedonian kings as well, felt themselves in no way identified 
with the government which ruled them and called upon them 
to fight for it. The standard of commercial morality, of 
honesty, and of truthfulness was higher among the Romans 
than among the Greeks by the confession of the Greeks them- 
selves. The word of a Roman gould be trusted ; the word 

H 
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of a Greek could not. That is in brief the explanation wliich 
Polybius gives of the victory of Rome. 

It was with Maccdon that Rome’s difficulties first arose. 
Philip of Macedon had made an alliance with Hannibal after 
Second Ganna), and Macedonian soldiers had fought at 

Mace- Zama. There was mucli Jiesitation about entering 

donian qxi a new war so soon after tlie great strain of the 
Carthaginian struggle ; but the Senate deemed an ex- 
pedition necessary to maintain the prestifjc of Rome, and had no 
intention of permanently occupying the land. In 198 Flami- 
ninus was despatched to coerce Philip Y. of Macedon into 
obedience. ^Ye shall not follow this cam])aign or the others which 
gave to Rome her dominion in the East. Rome was supported 
by the more civilized elements of Greek life, and in 197 de- 
feated the Macedonians in the battle of Cynoscephala\ But 
certain points in the campaign are interesting. It was a trial 
of strength between tlie Roman legion and the Macedonian 
phalanx ; and again, as in the war with Pyrrlms, the Roman 
system proved the superior. The Roman legion could not 
indeed resist the direct attack of the Macedonian phalanx. 
The Roman soldiers were carefully arranged so as to leave 
a considerable space between them, and their primapal weapon 
was the short sword. On ground that suited them the 
soldiers of the phalanx, cliarging in a dense mass and holding 
in front of them their huge spears, inevitably swept the 
Romans away. So it had beem when Pyrrhus was in Italv ; 
so it seems to have been whenever the Romans received the 
direct charge of the phalanx on ground which suited it. But 
the Romans soon learned their lesson ; they were too wise 
tacticians to accept battle wherever the enemy chose to offer 
it ; they lured the phalanx on to rough ground where its for- 
mation was broken ; they plied it with missile weapons ; and 
when its line was broken tlie initiative, which was allowed to 
the individual Roman soldier, soon proved his superiority 
over the mechanical formation and methods of the Mace- 
donians. 

It is interesting, too, during this Macedonian war to see the 
attitude of the Romans to the Greeks. It was by no means 
their first contact with the Greeks, for there were as we have 
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seen Greeks in Italy and Sicily ; but the Komans were now 
for the first time awake to the importance of the civilization 
and culture of Greece. They came to Greece in a Greece 
mood to admire everything they saw. Flamininus Rome, 
their commander went about like a tourist, gazing on the 
temples and the treasures of art, and inspecting the scenes 
so famous in history. To love and admire the Greeks was 
the sign of an educated man. This mood soon passed. The 
Romans found that all was not worthy of their admiration 
which they found in Greece ; they found the Greeks cunning, 
selfish, and deceitful, as people at once clever and weak are 
apt to bo ; and in tlie end tliey dealt witli them sternly and 
without any trace of their early sentimentalism. But none the 
less tlieir contact with Greece is one of the most momentous 
events in their liistory. The superiority of Greece, in all that 
concerned art and tlioiiglit, was so unquestionable that even 
when their enthusiasm had passed th(*y absorixal eagerly all 
that GrecMte had to give*. There is, perliaps, no instance in 
history of one people so influencing another. AVhat was 
national in tli(‘ir lit(‘ratur(\, religion, and thought was thrown 
aside, and they took ovti* (JrcM'k forms and Greek ideas in 
every d(‘partment of iluur religious, artistic, and intellectual 
life. 

The Romans had at 2)resent no idea of making any 
pernuinent occupation in the East. So, after Bhilij) had 
accepted his defeat, tlie Romans left liim still an indej)endent 
kingdom. The (Jre(*ks feared that they would find that 
Roman fetters were substituted for i\Iacedonian, but their 
suspicions proved unjust. In VM) at Corinth, amidst a scene 
of great cx(utement, Flamininus declared that Greece was free, 
and men dreamed that the days of IVricles and Demosthenes 
might return. 

Four years later the Romans had to send another expedi- 
tion to Greece. The first settlement proved unstable. The 
Greeks used their newly won freedom in a way which The war 
gave offence at Rome, and ai^pealed to Antiochus with Syria. 
King of Syria to defend them. It doubtless also alarmed the 
Romans to hear that Hannibal who had been driven from 
Carthage by their diplomacy had put his talents and his hate 
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of Rome at the disposal of Antiochus. But Antioclms would 
not really submit to the guidance of the great Carthaginian, 
and when a Roman expedition arrived in Greece the power of 
the great King soon collapsed. His forces were driven out 
of Greece, and the Romans followed his retreat into Asia 
Minor, and at Magnesia (190), fighting against odds of more 
than three to one, they overwhelmed liis clumsily organized 
and badly led forces. Interesting personalities appear in the 
campaign. Hannibal was the adviser of Antiochus, and after 
the battle he committed suicide in order to avoid the demands 
of the Romans for his surrender. On the Roman side the 
commanders were the great Scipio, who had won the name 
Africanus by his victory at Zama, and his brother Lucius. 
Nothing could be done in Rome at this time without the assist- 
ance of the Scipios and their friends. Still Rome annexed 
no territory. She was content to reward her friends and to 
punish her enemies. The /Etolian league had been her chief 
opponent in Greece, and it was forced to surrender land and 
to pay a heavy fine. The chief allies of Rome had been the 
King of Pergamus and the Republic of Rhodes, and both 
these gained territory and influence. 

Thus Rome had established what we should perliaps call 
her suzerainty in the East ; but again the settlement proved 
unstable. The next King of Macedon, Perseus, was 
not content to accept the subordinate post which 
alone the Romans allowed him, and he could count 
on the support of many discontented elements in 
The Romans were informed of his designs, and sent an 
army against him in 1 7 1 . The early stages of the campaign were 
a bitter disappointment for Rome. Her armies were checked 
and sometimes defeated. The Romans in the end had to 
appeal to one of the Scipionic circle to extricate them out of 
their difficulty, and appointed ^milius Paullus, the brother- 
in-law of the great Scipio, to the coniinaiid. Even so the power 
of Macedon proved itself far from contemptible, but in 168 
the Roman army forced its way into Macedon itself, and at 
Pydna the phalanx was again, and for the last time, over- 
thrown. 

Even now the Romans at first avoided nominal annexation. 
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They abolished the Macedonian monarchy and divided the 
country into four republics nominally independent, but of 
course really closely bound to Rome. We arc Macedonia 
not surprised to find that this system soon broke a Roman 
down, and in 146 Macedonia became a regular 
Roman province. 

Rome’s general attitude to the East and to Greece especially 
had undergone a great and disastrous change. The early 
sentimentalism had quite disappeared, and with 
it a good deal of the old Roman uprightness and change 
humanity in dealing with the conquered. Mace- that was 
donia was cruelly plundered after the conquest, 
and as this did not satisfy the soldiers, they were let 
loose on Epirus, against which Rome liad no very serious 
grievance. The unhappy land was treated with horrible bar- 
barity ; it is said that ir)0,(K)0 of the inhabitants were sold as 
slaves to provide the requisite prize-money for the Roman 
soldiers. It was a sad result of tlie Imperial position which 
Rome was so rapidly winning, but it was a very characteristic 
one. The old lofty, if rigid, standards of conduct, the old 
simplicity of life disappeared as Rome became ruler over so 
many alien lands, and the republic at last disappeared largely 
for the same reason. SJie gained the whole \vorld (or wliat 
the ancients called by tluit name), and in the process it may 
fairly be said slie lost her own soul. 

Greece suffered cruelly from the new settlement of the 
East. Rome owed much to Pergamus and Rhodes, but it was 
never safe to give Rome too much assistance ; 
she did not like the burden of a heavy debt of suffering 
gratitude ; and botli Pergamus and Rhodes were Greece, 
severely crippled when Rome triumphed. A heavier and a 
sadder fate fell upon the Achaean League. Rome supported 
the tyrant of Sparta agtiinst it, and in the wav which followed 
the league was of course defeated. The capture of Corinth 
was the last scene. When Corinth fell it was dismantled 
and burnt. Greece was not made into a province, but the 
Roman dominion was extended over it in fact if not in name. 

The year 146 is an important one in Roman history, for 
it marks not only the formation of Macedon into a province 
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and the capture of Corinth, but also the extinction of Carthage. 
The destruction of Cartilage is a pathetic and an ugly story. 
Destruc- Jealousy of what Carthage had once been, fear of 
tion of what she might perhaps become again, and com- 
Carthage. mercial jealousy of her still thriving trade seem to 
have been the chief motives of the Eomans. Carthage was no 
longer dangerous, nor was her commerce any harm to Rome ; 
but generous sentiments found no acceptance there. Im- 
possible terms were offered to Carthage, and in the war that 
followed she showed unexpected powers of resistance, and some- 
thing of the heroism which we associate with the armies of 
Hannibal. But the end was bound to come. Another Scipio 
— the adopted grandson of the victor of Zama — delivered the 
final blow. Carthage, like Corinth, was destroyed and burnt, 
and Scipio, as he watched the flames rising from the greatest 
of the rivals of Rome, quoted Homer, and reflected that some 
conqueror would one day look on while Rome burnt as Carthage 
was burning then. Africa became a Roman province. 

The whole coast-line of the Mediterranean was far from 
being in the hands of Rome yet ; but all was within her sphere 
Rome’s influence ; she interfered in every quarrel, and 

dictated terms even where she was not directly in- 
terested. In 168 B.C., Antiochus meditated an at- 
tack on Egypt, but he was met by a simple Roman 
officer, Popilius Lexmas, and ordered to return. In 
vain he protested and tried to save at least his credit. Lamas 
drew round him a circle with a stick which he carried in his 
hand, and ordered him to accede to the orders of Rome before 
he stepped outside of that circle ; and reluctantly the great 
king obeyed. The eighth chapter of the First Book of the 
Maccabees contains an interesting picture of the impression 
which the Romans had made on the Jews. Judas Maccabjeus 
told his hearers “ how the Romans destroyed and brought 
under their dominion all kingdoms and isles that at any time 
resisted them ; how with their friends and such as relied upon 
them they kept amity ; also that, whom they would help to 
a kingdom, those reign ; and whom again they would they 
displace ; finally, that they were greatly exalted ; yet for all 
this none of them wore a crown or was clothed in purple to 


influence 
in all 
Mediter- 
ranean 
lands. 
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be magnified tliercby ; and that there was neither envy nor 
emulation among them.’^ A splendid but much idealized 
picture ! And even while Judas spoke it was ceasing to be 
as true as it once had Ix^en. Envy and emulation were soon 
to show themselves in terrible fashion among them. 

The character of the Homan state at this time, and of the 
new tendencies, can be excellently seen in two great figures 
of the period. First in IMarcus Cato. Plutarch’s ^ ^ 
life of him is his masterpiece of portraiture. We pr^enta- 
see there his patient endurance of toil and suffering tive 
as a soldier ; his honesty as a public servant ; 
his strict self-discipline and his insistence on dis- 
cipline for others ; the parsimony of his life which was not 
relaxed wlien he had become rich. His domestic life was a 
model of the old Roman virtues and the old Roman hardness. 
He r(‘garded liis wife and his cJiildnm with reverence rather 
tlian affection ; they were, he said, “ the holiest of things.'’ 
To his slaves he was a rigid and <‘ven a cruel master ; all 
sentimental or even liumane feelings about them he regarded 
witli contempt. He saw that the age was changing; and 
thought it was changing altogether for the worse. He was 
unsparing in his attacks on public men who were guilty of 
luxury or fraud. Th<^ root of all the trouble he belit'ved was 
to be found in (Irec'k thought and art. He demanded the ex- 
pulsion of all Greek pliilosophers ; Socrates he called “ a wordy 
and dangerous man.” He hated n(‘w methods in education, 
and especially Grei'k teachers, “ who talki'd only from the 
lips, while the Romans sp(»ke from tlie heart.” Rut the age 
was too strong for him. He was born, he said, in one age and 
lived on into another, and he found it necessary at last himself 
to learn something of the hated wisdom of the Greeks. 

The second representative of this age is the younger Scipio, 
whoso victories at Carthage we have already noted. The 
learning of Greece, which Cato denounced, was to 2. Scipio 
him a source of happiness and of moral improve- Minor, 
ment. He loved the company of Greeks, and discussed with 
them questions of politics, ethics, and religion. He was a 
perfectly loyal and highly effi(dent servant of the state ; but 
his eyes were lifted to horizons that Cato never guessed. The 
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age was largely influenced by him and his circle. He 
was not a great man, either as soldier or as statesman, but 
he makes the Boman character ^ot only admirable to us 
(which it always is), but attractive and lovable as well. 


Polybius is here again our grotit source of information. Plutarch’s 
lives of Flaminirius, Cato and ^Emilius. Duruy’s History of the 
Romans may be specially recommended for tliis period. 


CHAPTER XII 

The Overthrow of the Senate's Power 

The Senate had ruled with great success, but now the time 
came when its authority was to be challenged, and the people 
Signs of were to claim the exercise of that share in the 
change. constitution which was conceded to them in 
theory. There are many convergent causes for the great 
change which came over the constitution of Rome, but all 
are closely connected with the winning of her empire. Her 
genius was conservative, and not aggressive ; but she had been 
pushed on, for reasons which we have seen, to make herself 
first the mistress of Italy, and then of all Mediterranean lands. 
The very magnitude of the victory brought with it the ruin of 
the republic. Her old life, with its narrow conventions, its 
rigid morality, its unreasoning appeal to duty, its lack of 
intellectual freedom and of imagination, was bound to be 
profoundly modified by contact with new lands and modes 
of thought. Greece in particular exercised a fascinating and 
disturbing influence ; her literature, her art, her philosophy, 
her religion, were all on a higher plane than those of the 
Romans, but none the less they tended to weaken their fibre 
Influence distract their aims. The influence of the 

of the provinces was almost equally dangerous. Rome 
provinces. responsible for the government of Sicily, 

Sardinia, Corsica, Spain, Africa {i.e. the district around 
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Carthage), Macedonia, and Asia Minor. Year by year she sent 
out officials to these provinces — consuls, or prcetors, or the sub- 
stitutes for these, who were called proprcBtors and proconsuls 
— who took upon themselves the military supervision, and 
the collection of taxes, and who acted as the supreme heads 
of the judicial administration. The Roman state did not 
intend to be unjust, and many of her provincial rulers were 
honest as well as energetic men. But a great temptation 
was placed in their way. There was great wealth to be 
made in the provinces by politicians, traders, and money- 
lenders. Tlie simplicity of Roman life was broken by the 
emergence of a rich capitalist class, and men used to the 
despotic power which they wielded over the provincials, did 
not easily adapt themselves to the restrictions of the republic 
on their return. The direct influence of her conquests on the 
political and social life of Rome wus in many ways evil. The 
comitia, once the real assembly of the citizens of Rome, 
inevitably became now, when the Romans were scattered 
over all Italy and the provinces, a mere assembly of the 
unemployed residents in the city and could not rightly speak 
for the whole population of the empire. The magistrates had 
too much to do. There was not as yet any proper differentia- 
tion between the duties of civil and military officials ; the 
government of the city must have suffered through the con- 
stant calls on the magistrates for military service in distant 
lands. The Senate in consequence became more than ever 
the most efficient part of the government of Rome, but the 
Senate was more influenced than any other part of the state 
by the moral corruption which the winning of the empire had 
brouglit with it. Grave social evils also acconi- social 
panied this dislocation of the governmental changes, 
machinery of Rome. The worst point of all was The 
that the yeomanry of Italy, the peasant farmers 
who had formed the backbone of the armies of Rome, 
were now being driven off the land, and were crowding into 
the capital. This, too, was partly the result of the victories 
which Rome had won. Cheap corn was poured into Italy 
from the rich fields of Sicily, Corsica, Africa, and Eg}q)t with 
which Rome was now in easy communication, and the new 
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cheap corn made the production of corn in Italy a profitless 
task. There had also been introduced into Italy a new type 
of slavery. The wars had brought tens of thousands of 
captives who were sold as slaves, and now worked in mines 
or tilled the fields for some Roman capitalist. The effect of 
slave labour is always to make free labour contemptible and, 
moreover, the freeman could not compete profitably witli tlie 
slave gangs. The result was that the country side was 
emptied of its free population ; cattle and slieej) rearing were 
substituted for the tillage of tlie fields ; and great numbers 
trooped to Rome, there to live on the verge of starvation and 
lose in the idleness of the city all trace of their old rural 
virtues. 

The situation was undoubtedly a grave one. Perliaps 
the best chance for Rome would have been for some enligliteiu'd 
pjie patriotic reformer to liav^'e appeared in tlie 

Senate de- ranks of the Senate itself ; but the Senate was 
moralized, grievously fettered by a spirit of class and 

almost of caste. The proposals which led the way to nearly 
a century of rapid and revolutionary change cann^ from a 
tribune of the people. The tribunate had ceased of late to be 
employed as an agency for popular reform, but its powers 
had suffered no diminution in theory. 

Tiberius Gracchus was elected one of the ten tribunes of 
the people in 134. He was sprung from one of the old(‘st and 
Tiberius most honourable of the families of Rome, and was 
Gracchus, connected with the Scipionic circle. He was no 
revolutionary, but a moderate social reformer. His one 
aim was to bring the people back on to the land, and with that 
aim he introduced a single measure. Rome, as she comjiu'red 
one district after another in Italy, had usually confiscated a 
portion of the land of the conquered race. This land was 
treated in various ways. Some was sold outright ; but most 
was let out to tenants and remained the property of the state 
(ager publicus). In process of time t\w. rents were often 
unpaid, for the Senate administrated the lands, and they were 
for the most part let only to Senators. The tenants came to 
regard them as their personal property, though there was never 
any doubt that the Republic was the rightful owner. Tiberius 
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Gracchus proposed that this land should be resumed by the 
state and distributed in small holdings among the indigent 
poor of Kome. A commission was to be appointed to superin- 
tend the distribution. It offended so many private interests 
that it aroused a storm of opposition. Gracchus stood for 
the tribunate again, contrary to the tradition of the Roman 
constitution, and in a riot at the election time he was murdered. 
The long struggle between the patricians and the plebeians 
had been conspicuously free from acts of violence. It was an 
evil augury that the first move in the new social struggle was 
met by this brutal murder. 

The murder of Tiberius Gracchus was a blunder as well 
as a crime. The popular party was exasperated by it, and 
they soon found another champion in his brother Caius 
Cains, lie had be(‘n away for some time from Gracchus. 
Kome in the service of the state, and had always shown 
himself a man of conspicuous honesty and efficiency. He 
r(‘turned to Kome in 124, stood for the tribunate, and was 
elected. He was not like his brother, a patriotic reformer 
with a single idea ; he was actuated by patriotic motives, it 
is true, but he was also anxious to avenger his brother, and to 
beat down the hated Senate which had been the instrument 
of his broth<*r’s death. He brought in a series of proposals 
which amount(‘d to a complete revolution in the state. He 
restored to activity his brother’s land hnv, and added to it 
provisions by which colonies were to be planted in the south 
of Italy, and in sucli foreign lands as Corinth and Carthage, 
wdrich had been left desolate by Roman conquest. He brought 
forward a cf)rn law by which corn was to be supplied at about 
half-price to the citizens of Rome. It was probably necessary 
to do something for the half-starving populace of Rome ; 
but it is clear that this measure had mischievous consequences. 
For it increased tlie flow of poor country folk into Rome, 
wdiere alone this cheap (‘orn ^vas to be found, and it set the 
dangerous example of recommending every political proposal 
to tJie Roman ])eople by a bribe of clieap corn, until at last the 
food was given gratuitously. Gracclms also tried, and with 
success, to divide the ranks of the richer classes of Rome, 
and to bring over one section to his side by giving to the 
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n^on-senatorial capitalists (the so-called knights) certain 
privileges which the Senate had hitherto monopolized, and 
especially the control of judicial trials. But the method 
by which he passed his measures was almost as important as 
the measures themselves. He neglected the privileges and 
powers which were by tradition accorded to the Senate, and 
he appealed directly to the people in the Forum. The autho- 
rity of the Senate had never been so openly challenged. At 
first he carried all before him, for he was one of the finest orators 
that Borne ever possessed, and his proposals met the needs 
and excited the passions of the people. He was elected to the 
tribunate for the second time ; but then he found on how 
unstable a foundation he was building in raising the comitia 
to a position of pre-eminence in the state. A rival politician 
drew away the popular favour from him. He was not elected 
Death of tribunate for a tliird period. Then a direct 

Caius attack was mad('. upon one of liis cliief schemes, 
Gracchus. proposed to withdraw the colony fron\ 

Carthage. The murder of his brother was remembered, and 
each side prepared to appeal to violence. The direction of 
his movement passed from Caius to more violent spirits, 
and in the struggle which followed the Senate triumphed, and 
Caius, despite the devotion of his friends, was forced to flee, and 
committed suicide to avoid falling into the hands of pursuers. 

The triumph of the reaction was complete. Tlie Senate 
proceeded to rule as it had ruled before. But the action of 
the Gracclii had changed the situation. The poor of Rome 
had found leaders and a programme, and they clierished 
the memory of the champions who had fought and died for 
them. They knew, moreover, their own powers, and before 
long they had occasion to exercise them again. And tlie next 
time they struck at the very centre of the powers of the Senate 
by challenging their control of foreign affairs. 

The government of Rome was involved in a very difficult 
affair in Numidia, the district which lay to the west of the 
The province of Africa. Rome liad guaranteed the 
Numidian tlirone to one candidate, and it had been seized 
byanother,thc energetic and unscrupulous Jugurtha. 
The Senate unwillingly realized that it was necessary to send 
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out armies to beat down the usurper. The first stages of the 
campaign saw a series of Roman defeats and disgraces, for 
which the corruption of the Roman generals was largely 
responsible ; but the vast extent of Numidia and the unsettled 
and barbarous nature of the country made the war an extremely 
difiicult one. There seemed a better prospect of success 
when a Roman noble, Metellus, took charge of the campaign. 
Jugurtha was defeated and constantly pursued, though it 
proved impossible to capture him. Then there came a great 
change. There was in the army of Metellus. as his lieutenant, 
a young Roman called Marius. He was of humble origin, 
and came from a rural district of Italy, and The rise 
nothing had hitherto shown that he possessed Marius, 
ambition for a political career. He now, however, went to 
Rome, put himself forward as a candidate for the consulship, 
and asked to be sent as consul to bring the Numidian war to 
an end. This procedure was eminently revolutionary, for 
there was notliing that the Senate was more jealous of than 
the control of military operations ; but the people welcomed 
a new champion, and Marius was triumphantly elected. He 
went out to Numidia, and, though he gained successes, the war 
seemed likely to be indefinitely prolonged, when by good 
fortune, and through the great daring of Sulla, the lieutenant 
of Marius, Jugurtha was captured and the war was finished. 

Marius thus returned to Rome as tlie successful general 
of tlie people, but hardly was this war ended when a new" and 
much more terrible danger threatened the Roman 
world. The Romans had recently annexed as danger 
a province, the southern district of Gaul, and in froni the 
this region they now came in contact with peoples " 
whom they called the Cimbrians and the Teutons. They w"ere 
described as men of great stature, liglit hair, and blue eyes. 
They w"ere not merely an army, but rather an emigrant nation. 
They were accompanied by a long train of w^aggons, and carried 
with them their wives and their children. It is, indeed, the 
first appearance on the Roman frontier of those German 
tribes who were destined, five centuries later, to overwhelm 
the Roman powder in the west of Europe. Their early 
encounters with the Romans resulted in defeats for the 
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armies of the Republic, to which the annals of Rome supply 
few parallels. The worst of all was when, in 105 B.c,, three 
Roman armies were defeated near the Rhone, with a loss 
which is said to have reached 120,000 men. It seemed certain 
that the enemy would now move on into Italy, and Rome 
had to face a danger as great as when, a hundred years before, 
Hannibal had threatened her from the same quarter. 
Fortunately, however, for reasons which we can only dimly 
guess, the barbarians, instead of marching into Italy, thronged 
M ’ s westward towards Spain and then northward 
commands towards the mouth of the Rhine, and did not 
against the threaten Roman territories again until tlie year 
im^ers interval much had been done. Marius 

fresh from his Numidian victories had been made 
consul again and again. From the year 101 b.c. to the year 
100 he was constantly re-elected, and tliis continual consul- 
ship formed an entirely new feature in Roman history, to 
which we must recur in a moment, lie liad devoted liimself 
to the preparation of his army for the great task which was in 
front of them. When, in 103, the barbarians returned again, 
they divided their forces, and whilst one part of them pene- 
trated Italy by tlie eastern passes of the Alps, the other half 
Destruc- struck, as formerly, across the Rhone. But their 
tion of the undisciplined valour was unequal to the conflict 
barbarians, legions of Rome, well-trained, and well- 

led, and in 102, JMarius first defeated the Teutons at 
Aquse Sextise with enormous loss, and then passing into 
Italy he destroyed in the next year the Cimbrian army with 
equal completeness. The last struggle was where the barl)arians 
resisted behind their waggons, which had been drawn up in 
a ring. The women fouglit as well as the men, and in the end 
committed suicide to avoid falling into the hands of the 
Romans. The chief glory of right belonged to Marius ; but 
it was claimed afterwards that Sulla, the shadow that always 
followed Marius and in the end darkened all his glory, had 
delivered the decisive blow in the last battle. The Roman 
world breathed again, and not for 400 years had the Romans 
to face a danger which threatened the very basis of their 
civilization. 
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These events have a groat political as well as military 
importance. Marius’ continuous command was a new feature 
in Roman constitutional history. In face of this 
great danger one man Jiad bcicn master of the 
Roman world for five years, and lie was no aristo- cance of 
crat like Scipio, but a man of tlie people, raised to 
power by tlie will of the people, and in spite of 
the opposition of the Senate. It would hardly be an exag- 
geration to say that it is with Marius that the Roman Empire 
begins : in this sense, at any rate, that from this time forward 
we sec constantly supreme power held by some great army 
chief, and it is only in the intervals of such commands that 
the old machinery of the constitution woik(*d in the old way. 
Marius was followed by 8ulla, Sulla by Poinpey, Pompey by 
Julius Ca\sar, and upon the death of Julius Ca'sar the Roman 
Ejnpire was at last d('finit<‘ly organized by Augustus. 

After the defeat of th(‘ barbarians, IMarius was the one 
great personality in the Homan world, and he doubtless was 
reluctant to play an inferior part. With the ^ 
conclusion of peace h(‘ lurn(‘d to the contests of 
politics, and joined himself to the popular party, betrayer of 
Two popular clianipions, (ilaucia and Saturninus, 
still kept alive the hopes which the (Iracchi had ^ 
planted in th(,‘ minds of tin* people of Rome, and with 
them, in the year 1(K) n.(\, ^Marius put forward a programme 
of democratic, change aiul reform. The people were to have 
cheaper corn ; colonies were to be planted, especially in the 
lands that had Iumui laid wjiste by the barbarian invaders. 
Marius himself was to have the task of superintending and 
carrying out tlu’sc* new schemes. But these schemes were 
not carried out. Marius, like many another great soldier, 
had no genius for popular ])olitics ; he quarrelled with his 
colleagues, and listeiu'd to the overtures of the Senate, and 
at the end of the year, in the civil strife that broke out, turned 
against his old confinlerates, and restored the power of the 
Senate in Rome. These obscure events bring to an end the 
period of the greatness of Marius. We see him henceforth 
rather as a bailied conspirator than a successful general or 
statesman. But his career marks a great and permanent 
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change in the Roman political world. The soldier’s sword 
had become a force in Roman politics such as it had never been 
before, and the soldier’s sword was destined more and more 
to dominate the politics of Rome. One point of army organiza- 
tion did much to make this possible. From the earlier armies 
of Rome the poorest classes had been excluded ; service in 
the ranks was a mark of honour as well as a burden. But 
when Marius was recruiting his army for Numidia, and still 
more when he was preparing his forces for his campaign 
against the Germans, he took his soldiers wherever he, could 
find them, and drafted into the ranks large numbers from the 
neediest elements of Roman society. From this time forward, 
therefore, the Roman armies rapidly lose their character of 
citizen armies. They are bound to the service of the State, 
not by patriotism, but by pay, and their devotion is really to 
their general in the field, and not to the Government at home. 
It is easy to see how this change assisted the growth of a 
military dictatorship, and led to the overthrow of the Republic. 

In addition to the ordinary histories, Plutarch’s lives of Tiberius 
and Caius Gracchus and of Marius and Sulla are important. The 
two former are among the best of Plutarch’s whole series. The 
two latter are disfigured by the fact that Plutarch draws from the 
memoirs of Sulla, and thus gives to much of his narrative a decided 
bias against Marius. 


CHAPTER XIII 

Sulla : Civil War, and the Restoration of the 
Senate’s Power 

After the year 100, Rome enjoyed for ten years immunity 
from foreign danger, but during this time her domestic pro- 
blems were very pressing. Chief among thes| was 
“aUies” question of the allies (socii). We have seen 

of Rome how 'generously Rome had treated the inhabitants 

of Italy whom she had conquered in her march 
towards empire ; we have seen, too, that that 
generosity had been amply repaid by their devotion during the 
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Punic wars ; but for some time past the relation between 
the Komans and their allies had been strained. It was not 
exactly that the Romans treated the allies with oppression 
or cruelty, thougli the Roman temper was haughty, and there 
were doubtless instances of harshness ; it was rather that 
the allies were becoming conscious of their own services to 
Rome, and were beginning to claim not merely generous 
treatment, but justice and equality. The allies were by no 
means all on the same footing. They were divided into two 
main classes. The Latins formed tlie most favoured class, 
they could trade freely with Rome, and could, under certain 
circumstances, obtain the full rights of Roman citizenship. 
The rest of the allies were on a less favoured footing : especially 
there was no avenue open to them by which they could 
reach equality with the citizens of Rome. The Latins and 
the rest of the allies for the most part lived in cities which 
managed their own affairs and were only occasionally interfered 
with by the Government of Rome. It is probable that in the 
world known to the Romans there were no conquered subjects 
so well treated as these. What, then, were their grievances ? 
They coinpl.ained that they bore in the wars of Rome twice as 
heavy a Imrden as Ihe Romans bore themselves ; they com- 
plained that in the administration of martial law they did not 
possess the right of ap})eal which had been granted to the 
Roman citizens ; they complained of the occasional insolence 
of the Roman officials who were sent down into the country 
districts of Italy. But the real cause of their discontent is not 
to be found in oppression or wrong, but in their desire and 
demand for ecjual privileges with the Romans. To grant them 
that equality would not, as the sequel showed, have weakened 
Rome in any way at all ; but the Romans were tenacious 
of their distinct privileges, and all attempts to win for the 
allies equality with the Roman citizens had been defeated. 

Tditative proposals had been made by the Gracchi, by 
Marius in the year 100, and now in 91 B.c., the claims of the 
Italians found an eag('r and disinterested advocate Careerand 
in Marcus Livius Drusus, a young noble who death of 
was elected tribune of the people in 91 b.c. He 
desired a change, not in the interests of the democratic party, 
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but rather in the interest of the Senate itself. He brought 
forward and passed various minor proposals, but the idea of 
placing all the free peoples of Italy on an equal footing pro- 
duced fierce excitement ; and in the year 91, Drusus was 
murdered. 

His death was the signal for the outbreak of tJie Civil War 
which is usually known as the Social War. It was indeed a 
The Social grave crisis. Rome was faced, not by the Car- 
War. thaginians, or by barbarians, but by her own 

soldiers, trained and led by men as expert in war as the Roman 
officers themselves. It was a confused and also a cruel and 
devastating war. No great or decisive battles were fought, 
but at the end of the first year’s figliting, Rome had to re- 
cognise that victory by force of arms was impossible to her, 
and she had to adopt those measures of conciliation which, 
a little earlier, would have avoided the war altogether. In 
the year 89, the Roman franchiwse was given to such of the 
allies as, having revolted from her, were now ready to surrender 
within sixty days, which was in effect to enfranchise all the 
Italians who desired the boon. The result was immediately 
apparent. It was only a few desperate bands that still held 
out against Rome in the wild mountainous region of the centre. 

But hardly was tlie danger from the revolted allies passed 
when Rome found herself in another trouble. We cannot 


try to disentangle the movements of this obscure 
struggle enough to say that never had tlie party 

succeeds ^ struggle been more bitter than during this time, 
when tlie destiny of Rome seemed at stake, and 
when, in addition to tlie war that had been raging 
in Italy, another serious military danger had appeared in the 
north-east of Asia Minor, in the district which tlie Romans 
Mith- called Pontus. Its king, Mithridatos, was a 

ridates. capable barbarian ruler wlio had acquired a 

veneer of Greek. He had taken advantage of tlie engajgement 
of the Roman army in Italy, and of the bitter discontent of the 
recently acquired province of Asia Minor with the tax 
gatherers, to invade and overrun that provinc(i. The Roman 
dominion in the East seemed shaken to its foundations. The 
armies of Mithridates were welcomed in Greece, and even 
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in Athens itself. It was clear that a resolute hand and strong 
army would be necessary to restore the dominion of Rome. 

To whom should this new command be given ? It is 
characteristic of tlie time tliat that question became a matter 
of party politics. Despite the Roman reverses, 
it was recognised that it would not be difficult question 
to win victories in tlie East. Victory would bring 
to the commander glory and wealth, and to his against 
men unlimited plunder. There were two com- Mith- 
petitors for the post ; it would naturally fall to Sulla 
who had been Consul in the preceding year, but the popular 
party claimed it for Marius, who, in spite of his treason to them 
in 1(X), was again accepted as their leader, and they hoped to 
draw to their side tlie newly enfraneliised allies by a more 
generous treatment than was offered to tliern by the sena- 
torials. The question was solved by an appeal to the sword. 
Fortune no longer smiled upon ]\Iarius, for Sulla advanced on 
Rome and took it. It was the first time that Rome had been 
tak(‘n by one of Iier own citizens. Marius fled for his life, and 
Sulla was master of Rome, Italy, and indeed of the Roman 
world. 

It was obvious that, if his army were withdrawn, Italy 
would be plunged again into serious disorder, but tlie war in 
the East seemed more pressing, or its attractions Sulla and 
w(Te greater, and so Sulla, having made a few the East- 
arrangements for tlie Government of Rome, led War. 
his army over into Greece. It was quickly clear how ac- 
cidental were the conquests of Mithridates ; his soldiers could 
never hope to win the victory against the real armies of 
Rome, when propc'rly equipped and efficiently led. Twice 
the Pontic army was oyiTwhelnu'd in Iheotia, and Athens, after 
a long siege, was forced to surrender. Sulla then advanced 
into Asia Minor, and Mithridates was compelled to accept 
p(*ace mnd evacuate all Roman lands. These . 
campaigns in the East occupied Sulla from 87 to of the ^ 

83 n.c. Rome and Italy meanwhile had fallen popular 
into the hands of his opponents. Marius had 
returned from his exile, his heart full of a passion 
for vengeance, and he had joined himself to Cinna, the true 
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leader of the popular party. They liad occupied Eome, 
slaughtered their enemies, and crushed for the time the 
power of the Senate. Then in 86 Marius died, and for some 
years Cinna was supreme : but it was clear that sooner or 
later Sulla would return victorious from the East, and it was 
certain that on his return, he, too, would claim a revenge, 
and a deeper one than that of Marius. How to resist him 
was the thought uppermost in the mind of Cinna during these 
years, but no way was found ; and when Cinna attempt(‘d to 
take an army himself into Greece with a view to wresting 
the command from Sulla, he was murdered at Brundisium 
by his own soldiers, who had no heart for the periloiLs adventure. 
Return of Thus Italy and the popular party were entirely 
Sulla. unprepared when in 83 Sulla returned. He had 

battles to fight, but none tliat he had any difficulty in winning ; 
he made himself master of Rome, and cruslied the last rally 
of the Samnites ; he treated his enemies with a ferocity much 
greater than that wliich Marius and Cinna had shown, and 
the memory of the reign of terror that he imposed on Rome 
lay for the next half-c(mtury like a nightmare over the political 
life of Italy. 

But cruel as Sulla w^as, he was also a statesman wnth 
definite political view^s. He desired to restore the authority 
Political Senate, to prevent for ever usurpations of 

schemes of the people, and to prevent the overthrow of the 
Sulla. constitution of Rome by the establishment of such 
a military power as he and Marius had w'ield(‘d. He proposed, 
thei*efore, to give the Senate control over legislation, over 
the administration of justice, and also complete control over 
the general policy of the State. To secure this end he deter- 
mined to ruin the authority and the powers of the tribunes, 
for in the tribunes the people had found the chief instrument 
of their ambition in the past. Henceforth no one who had been 
tribune could aspire to any higlier political office, and every 
tribune was to be responsible at the end of his year of office 
for the way in which he had conducted himself. The tribune- 
ship had hitherto been the natural gate by which an ambitious 
man made his way into a political career ; but, while Sulla^s 
reforms stood, any man with high ambition would avoid the 
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tribuneship, because it would give liim little power, and bar 
him from all future advance. The weapon was thus, it was 
hoped, taken from the hands of the people, by means of which 
they had achieved their great victories, social and political, 
in the past. Sulla determined also to make the career of an 
ambitious soldier more difficult, and his rise to absolute per- 
sonal power impossible. All aspirants to office must begin 
with the lower offices in the State, and must proceed by a 
definite order to the higher ones ; there must be a stated 
interval between the tenure of the different offices, and a long 
period must elapse before the same office was lield a second 
time. These elaborate precautions amount to this. The 
career of Marius must for the future be impossible ; there 
must be no appointments of an unknown man to the consul- 
ship with supreme military command ; there must be no 
establishment of a personal power, amounting almost to 
monarchy, by tlie continuous holding of the consulship over 
a series of years ; both of whicli procedures had been at the 
basis of Marius’ personal power. With the comitia thus 
weakened by the degradation of the tribunate, and insuperable 
obstacles, as it was hoped, put in the way of ambitious individ- 
uals, the Senate would b(» again supreme in the state; its control 
over public business, and over legislation, was strengthened, 
and the jury courts were again placed in its hands ; the work 
of Cains Gracchus seemed undone. By these and other 
measures Sulla hoped to stem the tide of democratic advance*, 
and to give to Rome pm-manently the sort of Government 
which she had possessed when she beat down Hannibal. The 
scheme proved transitory, yet the project is of great interest. 
If the Government of theSenate liad been capable of restoration, 
the changes of Sulla, clever and carefully adjusted to their 
end, would probably have restored it, but in truth Sulla was 
only fighting against symptoms, and the causes which had 
undermined the powers of the Senate still operated. It 
was not possible by a stroke of the dictator’s pen to restore to 
the Senate its old dignity and lionesty, and one chief cause 
of the failure of the Senate had been a decline in its character ; 
nor was it possible by any change in the machinery of adminis- 
tration to prevent the rise of another Marius or another 
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Sulla. Great military commands were a necessity of Eome’s 
imperial position, and when another great sofdicr arose, it 
would be easy for him to cut through tlie red tape with 
which Sulla tried to hold the Koman constitution in its old 
shape. 

Sulla^s work was artificial ; his constitution was no 
natural development of Roman life ; by the sword it 
The failure made, by the sword it would soon be 

of Sulla’s undone. Hardly was tlie great dictator dead (79) 
constitu- when his constitution began to totter. The Roman 
world was far from peace and stable order. In Spain 
the party of Marius found a leader of genius in Sertorius, and 
the first efforts of the armies of the Senate to dislodge him were 
entire failures. In the East, too, Mithridates saw his chance 
when Sulla was removed, and soon the Pontic armies were 
again overrunning the fair valleys and flourishing cities of 
Asia Minor. There were also other dangers which pointed 
even more clearly to the social disintegration of the Roman 
world. In the Mediterranean, and especially in the Eastern 
Pirates piracy showed itself on an alarming scale. 

The piratical fleets found little opposition any- 
where. They destroyed commerce upon the seas ; they 
landed and devastated the shores of Italy, and insulted with 
especial delight those who placed themselves under the pro- 
tection of the Roman Republic. Further, Italy herself was 
face to face with a terrible slave war. We have seen Iiow 
The slave slavery liad increased in volume and clianged in 
rebellions, character since the second Punic war. Where 


slavery exists society must always rest on an unstable founda- 
tion. In 74 B.c. some slaves who were being trained to fight 
as gladiators for the amusement of the Roman p(‘ople, broke 
from their confinement, and soon gatliered an army formidable 
at least in numbers. They had as their leader Spartacus, a 
Thracian chieftain, of great ability, who managed to keep 
some sort of order among the wild slave bands. The country 
was dotted over with enjasiula, the prisons in which the slaves 
were kept who were employed for agricultural purposes. The 
bands of Spartacus everywhere threw open their doors, and tlie 
liberated slaves joined his ranks. There was revenge for them 
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and unlimited plunder, and for a time it seemed as though 
they would be able to hold their own. Tlie Roman troops, 
which were sent against them were at first defeated. Southern 
Italy was in the hands of the slave army, and it was only forti- 
fied towns that could hold out against them. The sufliering 
of the farming classes was terrible. 

In face of such dangers as these it was impossible to main- 
tain tlie checks and balances of Bulla’s constitution. A young 
soldier d('stined to play a great part in Roman The career 
history, Pompey, was despatclied to Spain, and ofPompey. 
after a long and harassing war he returned victorious m 71 B.c. 
The slave revolt had meanwhile been suppressed with great 
dilTieulty by (h-assus, the leader of the capitalists of Rome, 
and himself far the riclu'st man of his age. Crassus and 
Pompi^y d(‘mand(‘d a triumph and the consulship for the 
year 70. The demand was in itself a violation of Sulla’s 
plans, but it could not be resisted, and no sooner were they 
consuls than these victorious soldiers overthrew what remained 
of Sulla’s constitution. That (‘onstitution indeed had few 
energ(‘tic supporters even in the ranks of the Senate Overthrow 
itself. It had aln'ady given way on many points, of Sulla’s 
and now the restoration of the tribunate to its 
old privileges completed the overthrow. The people were 
again abh>. if they so d(\sir(‘d, to (*ontrol legislation and to 
prevent the Senate fnun controlling the administration of 
the State. Sulla’s political work exct'pt in some minor 
details had hardly clunked the course of the democratic 
revolution. 

The whole trend of Roman politics was towards the con- 
centration of })Ower in the hands of one man, that is, towards 
monarchy. No other course seemed, under the 
circumstances, possible. Democracy, wIku the coming of 
system of representation was unknown, was im- 
possible in so great an empire as that of Rome. The Senate 
had come to represent a class and had lost entirely the con- 
fidence of the people. The people felt themselves most truly 
represented and their cause most efficiently served by some 
great champion whom they raised to power. 

The overthrow of Scrtorius and the annihilation of the 
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slave bands left grave dangers still to be coped with. The 
pirates were now insulting the further shores of Italy, and the 
insecurity of the sea raised corn to famine prices, 
from the the East, though a Roman army under the 

mrates and great general Lucullus had beaten Mithridates and 
dates?" penetrated even into the mountain fastnesses of 
Armenia, the success was shortlived, and in 66 
it was clear that the work would have to be done over again. 
The eyes of all men turned to Pompey. He had been successful 
in all his undertakings. He was a favourite with the people 
on account of his restoration of the tribunate, and he was 
Pompey Unpopular with the Senate, and the rich men 

crushes the of Rome. In 67, a tribune of the people, Gabinius, 
pirates. ufied the powers which had been restored to his 
office to propose that Pompey should be given the command 
against the pirates, supported by a great army and navy, and 
by practically the whole resources of the Roman world. The 
measure was passed almost without opposition and Pompey 
quickly justified the hopes that had be(m placed in him. Good 
organization was what was chiefly needed, and he was a good 
organizer. The pirates were driven into their lairs in Crete 
and Cilicia, and were there crushed. Pompey secured the 
victory that he had won by wise and merciful measures. 
Rome was delighted to know that the seas were safe and that 
Corn was cheap again. The danger from Mithridates still 
remained, though not in so acute a form as when Sulla went to 
Greece, or when Lucullus took up the command in Asia Minor : 
but the king still seemed to control Asia Minor and to reduce 
the Roman power there to a mockery. Now 
another tribune, Manilius by name, came forward 
and proposed that Pompey should be given powers, 
unlimited in time and hardly limited in extent, 
to finish this Eastern trouble. This law did not 
pass so easily as the former one. Many saw that 
the republican constitution was really overthrown by 
it, and in the Senate there were some who denounced it as the 
setting up of a tyranny, but notliing could be done, and Pompey 
sailed in 66 on this new mission. The military task before him 
proved an easy one. Again what was wanted was organization 
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not military genius. Mithridates was defeated and fled 
to the Crimea, and died there. Then Pompey marched out 
of Asia Minor into Syria. Syria had long been in a condition 
of political anarchy. Kings claiming descent from the generals 
of Alexander the Great still nominally ruled over its fertile 
plains and luxurious cities. But of late it had fallen into the 
hands of the King of Armenia and its great cities, such as 
Antioch and Damascus, and the Jews further South lived in 
practical independence. For some time it had been waiting 
like ripe fruit for the hand of Borne. Pompey declared it 
a Roman province, and b('fore his return he proceeded to set 
tlie whole East in order. In addition to the new province of 
Syria the old provinces of Bithynia and Cilicia were reorganized, 
and numerous cities and d(‘pendent kingdoms were recognized 
or establislied for the ordering of Asia Minor and the defence of 
the frontier of the Euplirates. It was an important work 
well done, and tlie East never lost the traces of Pompey’s 
rule, so long as it remained in Rome\s hands. In 63 he pre- 
pared to return to Romo, hoping to enjoy his well-deserved 
triumph ; but lu* found Rome in wild political confusion, and 
we must proceed now to examine the causes of this. 


In addition to tlio rofon'iicos of tlio last chapter, Plutarch’s lives 
of Sortoriiis, Luciillus and Pompey am of groat value. Momm- 
sen’s chapter on the constitutional work of Sulla may bo specially 
recommended for his brilliant |)icturo of the terrible dictator and 
Ills analysis of his constitutionai plans. 


CHAPTER XIV 

Julius Caesar and his Work 

The Roman Republic was now approaching its end. The 
free institutions of the state wore, continuously over- 
shadowed by the sword. There were from time to time 
attempts, well meant and sometimes promising well, to bring 
back power to the Senate and the comitia, to the consuls 
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and tribunes. But quickly all these hopes were swept away 
by the strong current wliich was sweeping Rome on to military 
rule. For four centuries the history of Roman civilization 
shows the progressive weakening of self-government, and the 
growth of an autocracy resting on the support of the army. 

Before Pompey arrived in Italy fresh from liis triumphs 
in the East, Rome had passed through the throes of the con- 
The con- ^piracy of Catiline. This obscure affair still per- 
spiracy plexes historians as to its cause, its object, and the 
relation of the statesmen of the day to it. But 
from the point of view taken in this book — whicli 
looks not at interesting details, but tries to see the main 
currents of the time — the affair is not of much importance, 
for it did not modify in any important way the course of Roman 
history. There were in Rome seeds of disorder of almost 
every kind. The poorer classes were disctonteiited with their 
lot, hostile to the Senate, eager for political and social clianges. 
The aristocracy of Rome had suffered much in the rcKient con- 
fusion, and a great number of them were ruined by luxury, 
profligacy, and speculation ; it was to this class that Catiline 
belonged. Further, there was the ever-present fear of what 
would happen when Pompey returned with his victorious army. 
Would he not play again the part of Sulla ? Would he not 
want absolute power for himself, and lands and money for his 
soldiers ? And could such a programme be carried out without 
murders, proscriptions, and another Reign of Terror ? The 
difficulty of understanding the Catilinarian movement springs 
from the different and not altogether harmonious forces whi<fli 
were at work within it. Some d(\sired a political change, and 
the establishment in power of the popular party ; others 
sought for some excuse for raising an army which shouhl 
balance Pornpey’s army on his return ; some desired nothing 
but an opportunity for plunder and the overthrow of a system 
of society from wliich they suffered. Catiline’s earlier designs 
were apparently legal and political ; lie was three times a 
Defeatand ^^andidate for the consulship, and was three times 
death of rejected. Then as lie could not make liis way to 

Catiline. power, by the ordinary road of office, he turned to 

measures of violence and anarchy. An army of discontented 
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veterans was collected in Etruria, and Catiline placed himself 
at the head of it ; his fellow conspirators remained in Rome 
with instructions to set fire to tlie city, and seize power in the 
confusion. But spies brought all to the ears of the consul 
Cicero, and by vigorous measures he defeated the movement. 
The conspirators were arrested and executed. The army that 
Catiline commanded was defeated at Fyesulue, and Catiline 
himself was slain. 

Rome at this time contained many notable men, and it 
will lielp to an understanding of the age if we note some of 
them. Of Cicero we have already vspoken. He 
was a man of hunible birtli, born in a country 
district of Italy. He had adopted the profession of a pleader 
and lawyer, for that career opened the best road to distinction 
for one who had neillier the talents nor the incliniition for a 
soldier’s care(‘r. He holds liis place in liistory because he was 
tlie greatest of all Roman orators, and so great was his influ- 
ence in liis own and succeeding ages that the Latin language 
never lost th(‘ tracers of it. As a thinker he shows little 
originality, but lie was keenly interested in many sides of life, 
and well vers(‘d in (ireek literature, whicli lie interpreted and 
translated to his countrymen. As a politician he was essen- 
tially conservative. His constant efi’ort was to unite both 
sections of the higher and propertied classes of Rome — the 
landed aristocracy of the Senate, and the moneyed aristocracy 
of llu* knights — against the forces of revolution and disorder. 
He iiad succe(‘ded for a time, and by this means had over- 
thrown the followers of t'atiline ; but the future had bitter 
disappointments in store for the well-meaning, energetic, 
hopeful man of hdters, in an age when the traditions of the 
rc'public, eloqiumc-e, and humane ideas had little power in 
comparison with the army and its leaders. 

Cato, the younger, was usually on the same side in politics 
as Cicero, but he was a man of a very different stamp. He 
was the grandson and the imitator of Cato the Cato the 
censor, whose? character we described in a previous younger, 
chapter. Like him he saw with desjmir the tendencies of the 
times ; the disappearan(;e of reverence, the luxury, the corrup- 
tion, the weakness of the Senate, the rcbelliousiieBs of the people. 
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He never lacked courage, and he protested in season and out 
of season against what he thought wrong, and himself gave an 
example of absolute pecuniary honesty, of devotion to duty, 
and of simplicity. But he lacked practical wisdom and common 
sense, and became the Don Quixote of Roman politics, admired 
by many, but laughed at by nearly all, and followed by none. 
Later ages saw in him the last of the republicans, and his 
memory was a real obstacle to the early emperors. 

Of Crassus it is only necessary to say that he was the great 
capitalist of the age. He had acquired immense wealth by 
Crassus various methods that the Roman knights 

employed, and chiefly by money-lending. His 
talents as politician and as soldier were not contemptible ; but 
it was his vast wealth which gave him a placjc in every political 

J ulius combination. His name was often associated with 

'aesar. qI Julius Ctesar, whom he assisted in the early 

stages of his political career. Cicsar was born in 102 b.c., and 
by his family connections belonged to tlie popular side of 
politics. He had not yet revealed his genius or liis ambition, 
but he was already a well-known figure in Rome ; a leader 
of the fashionable world in extravagance of dress and life ; 
a bold champion of the traditions of Marius when champion- 
ship was dangerous ; a skilful speaker, with nothing of Cicero’s 
elaborate ornament, but with a great gift of lucid exposition 
and persuasion. Ctesar and Crassus had been to some extent 
associated with Catiline, but they had not shared in his 
anarchical designs, and had not been injured by his overthrow. 

Pompey returned in G2, and sliowed at once that the 
fears of Rome with regard to him were groundless. He was 
The return ambitious; but he hoped to realize his ambition 
of Pompey. within the limits of the constitution; there was 
nothing in him of the stuff of which revolutionary headers are 
made. So when he landed at Brindisi with his army lie at 
once disbanded it as the law required, and trusted to his 
prestige to win from the Senate what he wanted — the ac.cept- 
ance of the arrangements he had made in tlie East, and rewards 
in land for his soldiers. He was quickly undeceived. The 
Senate was flushed with its victory over Catiline, and power 
seemed to have returned to its hands. It refused some of his 
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requests and postponed others. Pompey, just returned from 
a position in the East more powerful than that of royalty, 
found himself a private person, whom the authorities delighted 
to irritate. He desired to return to power and looked about 
for allies in an attack on the Senate. 

He found them in the popular party, in Caesar and in 
Crassus. Caisar had left Italy shortly after the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and had taken up a command in Spain ; 
he was now back again, and on no better terms with trium- 
the Senate than he was before. If these three 
men united their forces ; if Pompey gave liis name and fame, 
Crassus liis wealth and credit, and Cjosar liis influence witlithe 
people and liis army, tlie Senate would be incapable of resist- 
ance. Tlic alliance (known in history as the First Triumvirate) 
took place. It was a s(‘('r(*t arrangement ; but its consequences 
were soon appan'iit. Ciesar was elected to tlie consulship 
for tlie year 51). Pompc'y received tlie recognition of liis doings 
in the East and rewards for his soldiers. The Senate could 
not resist Ihe prt'ssure tliat was broiiglit to bear upon tliem ; 
Ciesar’s military foi*c(‘ would have been employed against them 
if they liad venturi'd 1o do so. At the end of tlie year 59 new 
arrangements were made by the all-powerful ‘‘ Three.'’ The 
Homan world was still to be ruled by tlu'in. Ciesar was to 
have a command in Caul for five years (subsequently pro- 
longed to ten) ; ]k)m])ey was to remain in Home, and keep tlie 
Senate in order; (h’assus, no doubt, gained further oppor- 
tunities for enri^diing himself, and had the promivse of a military 
command lat(*r. 

So in 58 Ca'sar marchi'd north with a large army for his 
momentous carnjiaigns in Oaul. No campaigns in history 
have been more admirably described than these ; Qgesar’s 
for Ciesar himself wrote the account of them in a cat^aigns 
narrative of admirable vigour and lucidity, the 
tone of which is strangely reserved and unemotional throughout. 
He first drove back tin* Swiss (the Helvetii) who were trying 
to invade the Roman province. He then turned against the 
Germans, who, under their great leader Ariovistus, were pre- 
paring to overrun the fertile lands of Gaul. These Germans 
were as formidable to the Romans as their kinsmen, the 
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Cimbrians and Teutons, had been forty years before. But 
they were overwhelmed by Caesar and driven back with mucli 
diminished numbers behind the Rhine. Hitherto he had fair 
warrant for what he was doing ; he was defending the Roman 
province or coming to the relief of tribes with whom Rome 
was in alliance. But now, with no better excuse than ambi- 
tion and the advantage of the Roman power could afford, 
he entered upon the conquest of all Gaul. He marched north- 
wards to the Rhine, and twice passed beyond it into Germany. 
He struck down all the Gallic tribes that dared to resist him. 
He passed over to Britain, and in two campaigns demonstrated 
to the British the superiority of the Roman arms. Whilst 
he was away in Britain the rebellion of the newly won Gallic 
lands was preparing, and it broke out with great fury on las 
re4:urn. Crushed in the north it blazed up again in the south, 
and the cause of Gallic liberty found a worthy representative 
in the Arvernian chief, V^crcingetorix. Cresar, for the first 
time, received a check when he failed at the siege of Gergovia. 
but in 50 he blockaded Vercingetorix in the hill fortress of 
Alesia, and in spite of desperate efforts at relief, forced him 
to surrender. 

With the fall of Alesia the war was over. It had been in 
many revspects a horrible struggle. With apparent callousness 
Character Csesar, whose “ mercifulness was admitted later by 
and results friend and foe, tells us of the slaughter of thousands 
of the war. thousands, the devastation of tlu^ lands of 

the tribes that resisted him, the selling into slavery of whole 
communities, even the mutilation of soldiers, when he thought 
it well to spare their lives. Yet the campaigns were probably 
not more cruel than others of the time ; what was new was the 
clear light which was thrown by the commander liimself on 
the details of the campaign. CVesar’s Gallic wars are rightly 
regarded as among the most important in history. They 
kept back the German invasions, and perhaps saved the vrestern 
lands from that danger for another three centuries. They 
laid the foundation of the French nation and state, for the 
language and culture of Rome penetrated rapidly the newly 
won lands, and, in spite of the bitter memories of the war, Gaul 
accepted the Roman dominion with little resistance, and later 
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came to regard it with pride. The effects of these campaigns 
on Caesar’s future and on the future of the government of 
Rome are equally momentous. His army was devoted to 
him personally, not to the Republic ; the experiences and the 
victories of tlie campaigns had made it a force of unrivalled 
efficiency, moving with extraordinary rapidity, well-dis- 
ciplined, audacious, and proud of its achievements. With 
its help Cfesar now grasped the Imperial Crown. 

While Caesar was marcliing from triumph to triumph, the 
situation in Rome was changing. Pompey’swas perhaps a more 
difficult task than Ca\sar’s, and certainly he was 
not so successful in it. It was easier to defeat situation 
Cernians and Gauls than to keep order amidst^the 
turbulent factions of Rome. It seemed in the ference at 
year 5G as though his opponents would triumph, I-uca. 
as though th<? Senate would throw' off the control wdiich the 
three powerful colleagues w'ere exercising over them. Cicero 
was the spokesman, and perhaps the author of this revolt. It 
seemed so dangerous that Ca'sar left, for the moment, his 
military task in Gaul and returned to Luca in Italy, where 
he w'as met by Pompey and by Crassus. The hopes of Cicero 
and the S(*nate had bec'u founded on the disagreement of 
Cicsar and of Poin])ey. Jffit now' it w\as clear that they w'ere 
united again, and that if resistance to the all-pow’erful “Three ” 
were persisted in, the sword of Caesar would quickly be drawui 
against his (*nemies in Rome. So all opposition fell ; those 
who had talked so loudly hastened to make their peace, and 
Cicero himself apologized for the action that he had taken. 
The, triumvirs again arranged tlie affairs of Rome. Pompey 
and fVassus w(ne io lx* (’onsuls, Ca*sar\s command in Gaul w’as 
nmew'ed for anotluT five years, Crassus was to be rewarded 
for his support by the command of an expedition against the 
Parthians. Yet soon after this year the alliance began to 
break up. In bS Crassus went out on his coveted campaign 
in the Flast, and w^as there defeated by the Parthians in the 
battle of Carrlae, and subsequently slain. His death removed 
an important cement in the allianct' of Ca\sar and Pompey, 
and now t hese two men began rapidly to drift into opposition. 
We may see the true reason doubtless in a natural jealousy, 
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for while Pompey was adding nothing to his reputation or 
power, Caesar was now recognized as the greatest 'soldier in 
the Roman world. It was natural under such circum- 
stances that Pompey should draw near to the Senate with 
which he had for a time so seriously quarrelled, and it 
was as champion of the Senate that he broke off friendly 
relations with Caesar, and entered upon the great Civil 
War. 

We need not narrowly examine its causes. It is in itself a 
struggle rather of rival military ambitions than of political 
The out- principles. But while Pompey nominally stood 
break of ‘ for the Senate and tlic Senate's power, Cicsar, 
civil war. with at least no greater hypocrisy, declared himself 
the champion of the people and their privileges. After some 
negotiations the sword was drawn in the year 48, when Cresar 
crossed the Rubicon, the stream which divided Roman Italy 
from the province of Cisalpine Gaul. It is an amazing war 
which follows. Some had depreciated Ca\sar's campaigns in Gaul 
as being fought against half-armed barbarians, but he proved 
himself equally successful against armies of Roman soldiers ; 
and though Pompey and the Senate liad professed themselves 
confident of victory, hardly a gleam of success came to cheer 
them from beginning to end. First with a rapidity, which is 
only possible to a perfectly trained army, Cfcsar niarch(‘d upon 
Rome, and Pompey found himself incapable of resistance. 
The people of Italy showed no readiness to fight for the re- 
public. The civil wars and the constant changes had destroyed 
all enthusiasm for political ideals. They wanted only security 
for their farming and their commerce ; and CVesar, instead 
of bringing fire and slaughter and confiscation with him, proved 
amazingly conciliatory, ready and even eager to pardon his 
enemies, and anxious to maintain order and protect property. 
So Pompey drew back with his armies to Brindisi and embarked 
for Epirus, hoping to find support and recruits near to the 
scenes of his former triumphs. Caesar did not at first follow 
him, but, with a rapidity which became proverbial, he marched 
westward by the South of Gaul into Spain, and then having 
stamped out resistance there, he returned at once to Italy. 
The position was a difficult one, for not only was Pompey's 
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army large, but Pompey held the control of the sea. Csesar 
risked, nevertheless, the passage and landed safely on the shores 
of Epirus, His first assault on Pompey’s position was driven 
off with heavy loss, but he then lured Pompey east- battle 
wards to Thessaly and there crushed him in the of Phar- 
crowning victory of Pharsalia (48). Pompey fled ^ 1^(48 
from the battlefield, lioping that the memory of his ' 
victories in tlic East would suffice to gatlier fresh forces in 
Asia Minor ; but the spell was broken by defeat, and he fell 
at last by an assassin’s hand on the seashore of Egypt. 
TJiere was much hard fighting to be done before Caesar 
could feel himself unquestioned master of the Roman world. 
Egypt had to be subduc^d : the province of Africa had to 
be cleared of the enemy by the battle of Thapsus : and 
Cinsar’s last battle was fought and won at Munda in Spain 
against the last rally of the partisans of Pompey and the 
Senate. 

Ca'sar was mast(‘r of tlie Roman world ; what would he 
do with it ? His earetn* justifies the claim that he was as 
eminent a statesman as he was a soldier, but too Csesar's 
short a time remained to him to allow him really political 
to organize the government of Rome. We deal, 
therefore, not with a complete scheme, but with suggestions 
and a first sketch only ; but what we know allows us to call 
Julius CVesar the real founder of the Roman Empire. It is 
true that the latter system which was adopted by Augustus 
and followed by his successors in many respects differs from 
that of Julius Ca'sar ; yet it was he who first definitely con- 
centrated the government of the Roman dominions in the 
hands of a single ruler, and it was his prestige and the memory 
of his great achievemeids which allowed the subsequent 
system to establish itself so easily. The outlines of the system 
which Julius Ciesar proposed to establish were somewhat as 
follows. Power would rest in the hands of one man, though 
w’hcther that man was to be called emi^eror, or dictator, or 
king, was not decided at tlie time of his death. The Senate 
would retain a distinguished and an important place, in the 
State ; its numbers were to be increased to 90(), and its ranks 
were to be filled by eminent men drawn from the provinces. 

K 
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It would thus cease to be the Government, but it would become 
the great advisory council of the empire. Though Csesar had 
climbed to power as a champion of the people, it was im- 
possible, as we have seen, that the powers of the comitia 
should be expanded or even maintained. The right of the 
residents of Rome to govern the world could not be reason- 
ably defended. Csesar therefore would take from the people 
the power which Gracchus had tried to give them, but 
other panrts of the programme of Gracchus would be rea- 
lized, such as the relief of poverty and the plantation of 
citizen colonies beyond the seas. On some such lines as 
these the new monarchy was to be built up. Much remained 
indeterminate, the question of succession for instance, and 
the changes which were to be introduced into the government 
of the provinces, where, more than elsewhere, change was 
necessary. 

The scope of Caesar’s genius may be gathered from other 
sources besides his political changes. He ranks liigh among the 
great writers of Rome ; he passed an extremely important law 
organizing the free municipal government of the cities of the 
Roman Enquire ; under his guidance a cliange was made in the 
calendar, and by Ctesar’s reformed calendar the world divided 
and reckoned time until tlie 16th centiiry. It seems certain 
Murder of world has known no greater intellect 

Julius than his, and that it would have worked for the 

Caesar. progress and benefit of mankind if his life liad 

been prolonged for a few more years. Yet we cannot wonder 
that his changes were regarded with suspicion and resisted 
by large classes at Rome. They seemed to strike at the most 
cherished traditions of the republic, and they were pushed for- 
ward without much attempt at conciliation. In tlie year44 b.c., 
a plot against Caesar’s life was formed from various elements. 
Some regretted the noble past of the Republic ; others were 
jealous of Caesar’s elevation ; some were actuated by a personal 
quarrel. Upon the Ides of March in the year 44 Ca\sar fell 
a victim to the daggers of these assassins, and his death let 
loose again the flood of revolution over the Roman world. 
It had to pass through thirteen years of civil war before it 
found rest in a system of Government which followed in its 
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main features that suggested by Julius Csesar, and where it 
did not follow it was certainly no improvement. 


Mommsen’s history provides the highest eulogy of Julius Ctesar. 
Fronde’s Coesar : a sketch takes the same lino of unlimited hero 
worship. Ward-Fowler’s CcBsar and Strachan-Davidson’s Cicero 
(both in the “ Heroes of tho Nations ”) are the best modern English 
books for the study of tho period. Boissier haa an excellent book 
discussing tho various views held as to the conspiracy of Catiline, 
and deciding in tho main for tho traditional view : see for tlio 
opposite view, Bcesly’s Catiline, Clodlus and Tiberius, Plutarch’s 
Lives of Cmsar, Pompey, CrassuJi and Cicero. For Ca?sar in Gaul, 
Ric<^ Holmes’ Conquest of Gaul and his translation of Coesar's Com^ 
imntaries. 


CHAPTER XV 
Augustus 

“ The tyrant is dead, but the tyranny still lives.” These 
were words used by Cicero shortly after tjie death of Julius 
Ca?sar. He had ardently hoped that the assassination would 
bring back the Republic in its old form and with its old effi- 
ciency, but he soon discovered that the very foundations of 
the Republic were undermined, that the institutions had out- 
lived their period of usefulne.ss, and that if the Roman Empire 
were to subsist some form of monarchy was inevitable. 

The Constitution in Rome was full of confusion. Brutus 
and Cassius, the liberators as they called themselves, hoped 
that power would fall to them, but the reality of 
power soon came into the hands of Antony, an old yjg 
colleague of Csesar’s and consul in the year of his death of 
death. Soon, too, there came upon the scene 
another actor who was destined to play tho 
leading part. Tliis was young Cmsar, grand-nephew of Julius, 
who much later was called Augustus, but whom for purposes 
of clearness we will designate by this title already. At the 
time of the death of his great-uncle he was in Epirus. Julius 
had made him his heir in liis will, and now, though only nineteen 
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years of age, he came over to Rome to secure this dangerous in- 
heritance. At first it seemed little likely that the prize would 
fall to him ; all parties thought they could make of him their 
tool, but the young and handsome lad sliowed wonderful 
powers of intrigue and statesmanship. He joined himself to 
Antony and formed with him and Lej^idus, another prominent 
Roman, what is known as the Second Triumvirate.” These 
men were agreed, at any rate on one point, that Cjcsar’s name 
and policy should be defended, and that tliose who had 
murdered ,him should be punislied. They quickly achieved 
a remarkable success. Augustus represented the tradition of 
Caesar, and had for that reason a strong liold on the affections 
of the army. Antony was the best known soldier in the 
•pjjg Roman Empire, and between them they evoked 

battles of a loyalty and following, greater than an\d:hing 
Philippi. upon which Brutus and Cassius could rely. In 
the year 42 Brutus and Cassius were defeated in the battles 
of Philippi, and both perished. Thus, after two years, re- 
publican institutions were again overthrown, and again the 
Roman world was dominated by absolute power, though for 
the present this was wielded by three men. 

The triumvirate soon began to dissolve. Lepidus, an 
unimportant politician, was thrust aside. It was agreed that 
'Pljg Antony should go to the East and rule over tlic 

quarrel eastern half of the Roman Empire, whilst to 

AuMstus Augustus was allotted Rome and the West. It seemed 
and at first that, if the two colleagues were to quarrel, 

Antony. Antony had the best chance of success, for to him 

fell far the richest of the Roman provinces ; but it was a great 
source of strength to Augustus that he ruled in Rome itself, 
for he appeared thus as the champion of Roman unity and 
of the Roman tradition. He was admirably served also. 
Though no soldier himself he was supported by Agrippa, who 
showed himself to possess high talents for war, and by Maecenas, 
who was a most capable administrator and most skilful in 
conciliating the feelings of the Romans. Augustus came thus 
to represent all that was best in Roman life and habits, while 
at the same time Antony plunged down an opposite course. 
He lived for the most part in Alexandria, where he associated 
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with the Egyptian queen, Cleopatra, and rumours were soon 
current in Kome that he had adopted Oriental ways, that he 
designed to bring Rome under the yoke of Egypt, and that 
he had shown in his contests with the barbarians of the East 
far less than his old military skill. 

There were attempts made to keep tlie peace between 
Augustus and Antony, but a natural rivalry, mutual suspicion 
and the different principles which they represented, drove them 
on to war. The rupture came in the year 31 b.c., and the de- 
cisive battle w^as fought at sea near Actium on the West coast of 
Greece, and in this battle, Antony, despite his military experi- 
ence and reputation, was wholly defeated by Augustus and his 
lieutenants. Antony fled back with the Egyptian queen to 
Alexandria, but they were besieged by Augustus and 
soon perish(‘d ; Antony of his wounds, Cleopatra of self- 
administered poison. A single ruler was again master of the 
wdiole Roman world. 

Augustus had now to face the difficult problem of the 
organization of his vast dominions. Would he follow the 
designs of Julius Ca*sar ? Would he restore the Republic ? 
Or would he discover some new methods and forms of govern- 
ment ? He hesitated long, lu* tried many experiments, and 
it was only after several years that the Government received 
the form which he finally adopted, and which was destined 
with some clianges to endure for centuries. We liave said 
that Julius Ciosar may fairly be regarded as the founder of 
the Roman Empire, but the de.signs of Augustus were in many 
ways different from those of Julius. Julius had been a daring 
innovator who leaned in politics to the popular side, and ruth- 
lessly swept away the traditions of Rome and the power of 
the Senate and establislied a nmv tyjie of Government. But 
Augustus was before all things conservative and fearful of 
change ; he feared the fate wlii(*h had fallen upon liis great- 
uncle, and apart from all motives of fear, he desired to link 
on the new Government to the old traditions of Rome, and to 
veil from the eyes of Rome, and perhaps from his own, the 
great gap which separated the Republic from the institutions 
wdiich he was founding. No change was proclaimed ; Augustus 
took no new title of command ; he called liimsolf neither king 
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nor dictator, nor emperor ; he assumed that the power which 
he held was delegated to him by the Roman people itself ; 
and it is unquestionable that Augustus was, for a large period 
of his reign, genuinely popular. Towards the end of his reign 
he drew up an account of his life in short official sentences 
and had it inscribed on stone in Greek and l^atin, and placed 
in various parts of the empire. Nearly the whole of it has 
been preserved to us. Augustus claims in it that “ after 
universal power had come into his hands by the wish of the 
whole people ” he had voluntarily laid it down and had “ re- 
stored the Republic.'' There was probably no hypocrisy in 
the phrase. He did his best to return to the republican 
traditions of Rome, and it was the condition of the Roman 
world, as much as his own ambition, which led to the main- 
tenance of power in the hand of one man. 

Many of the functions which in the past had been held 
by different officials were now concentrated in his hands, and 
The basis concentration which is the characteristic 

of the mark of the new order of things. His power was 
power of so great, and the subserviency of the Senate and 
’ people so unlimited, that he could have what 
offices he wished. After experiment he decided to build his 
power mainly upon two foundations. He held for life pro- 
consular power and trihunician poiver, and lie found that these 
powers, widely interpreted, gave him full control of the Roman 
world. By virtue of his pro-consular authority all the armies 
of Rome were submitted to his command, while his tribunician 
power suiTounded him with special sanctity, and gave him the 
right to control both the legislation and jurisdiction of Rome. 
We have seen that he took no title to describe his new 
authority, but the name which was by usage given to liim 
and to his successors was “ Princeps,” which is rather a title 
of courtesy than a badge of pow^er. It merely implied that 
he was the chief man of the State, and it should rather be 
translated President " than Emperor.^’ 

If we look a little further into his organization of the State 
we may notice that the Senate was treated with great respect 
and was to possess far greater actual power than had been 
given to it by J uUus. It was limited to men of Roman birth and 
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good income ; it wrvS reduced to its old numbers ; half the pro- 
vinces, those especially which had no need of military forces, 
were submitted to its administration ; and it soon 
became the supreme tribunal of the Roman world. Senate 
Augustus took every opportunity of showing it under 
honour, and he seems to have been popular with ^ 
its members. So great was its authority that the new Govern- 
ment is sometimes described as a “ dyarchy,” a system, that 
is, of dual control, whereby half the Roman world was in the 
power of Augustus, and half in the power of the Senate. This 
was only true in appearance ; the whole reality of power lay 
with the Princeps, and what the Senate did it did by his per- 
mission. But it is nevertheless true that at first the Senate 
seemed rather to have gained in dignity and in people 
power by the change that had passed over the of Rome 
State. Very different was the lot of the popular uud®** 
institutions of Rome ; they had suffered under ^ 
Julius, they were furtlier depressed under Augustus. Popular 
legislation almost ceased ; the comiita were never again used 
as Court of Appeal ; and tlie chief function that was left to 
the people was that of electing the officers of the State. Yet 
even here tlie importance of the comitia was not so great as 
it had been, for officials directly appointed by the emperor 
tended to override consuls, praetors, and tribunes, and soon 
after the death of Augustus the whole system of popular 
election ceased entirely. Great clianges, too, were introduced 
in the government of the provinces. They had suffered 
terribly in the past from mis-government and The 
extortion, and they had been often regarded provinces, 
merely as a source of income by the officials, “ birds of prey 
and passage,” wlio were sent out from Rome to govern them. 
It is unquestionable that a better era dawned for them with 
the fall of the Republic. Tlie emperor had no interest in 
the mis-government of tlie provinces, but rather in their con- 
tinuous welfare. The doings of tlie governors were carefully 
superintended, a salary was paid to them, and they were for- 
bidden to add to it. Tliere were still instances of provincial 
oppression, but tliey were exceptional, and, if the establishment 
of the empire meant a loss of liberty to the Romans, it meant 
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a vast increase of prosperity and of peace to the inhabitants 
of the Provinces. 

Augustus knew the value of popularity, and did his utmost 
to maintain it. He avoided in Rome all appearance of 
monarchy, lived and demeaned himself merely as 
literature a Roman noble, into whose unwilling hands the 
of the people had thrust immense powers. In his task 
^ ' of reconciling the Romans to the new order, he 

was vastly assisted by the writers of his day. He exercised 
his patronage, not directly, but througli the influence of 
Maecenas. The whole of the literature of the reign breathes 
a tone of devotion to Augustus, and a belief tliat he has in- 
augurated a better state of things. This is especially true 
Horace of the two greatest poets, Horace and Virgil, 
and Virgil. Horace in his odes and other poems is never weary 
of praising Augustus and his ministers, of celebrating the 
services rendered by tlie emperor and his family, and lie joined 
in the chorus of almost religious adoration to the new autho- 
rity which was beginning to rise from all parts of the em2)ire. 
‘‘ We will regard Augustus,” he says, ‘‘ as a God abiding with 
us.” Still greater were the services of \'irgil. His noble 
poems supported the policy of Augustus at every turn ; he 
praised the old traditions of the Roman republic ; he jireachcd 
the beauty of a simple rural life ; but above all, in his greatest 
poem, the iEneid, he linked the family of Augustus to the 
Augustus niythical founder of Rome, and clearly rc‘presented 
and ^ Augustus as the second founder of Rome and her 

religion. greatness. But Augustus looked to religion as 

well as to literature for the support of his rvfjime. The 
age was far from a religious one ; scepticism was wide- 
spread, the temples were dilapidated, and the place of the 
old Roman forms of worship was being talam by new 
Oriental cults. It was the aim of Augustus to restore 
the temples, to make the worship of the gods popular 
once again, and to support his power by the religious venera- 
tion which he w'ould thus wdn for it. Nor in all these things 
must we regard Augustus as an impostor, anxious only 
to strengthen his own power. The historic sense of Rome’s 
great traditions, the love of her religious ceremonials, tlie 
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desire to extend agriculture, and a simple form of life 
were, with him, genuine enthusiasms. 

After the battle of Actium a great calm fell upon the 
Roman world, which was destined to last with slight inter- 
ruptions for nearly two centuries. But in order Thead- 
to secure the stability of Roman civilization it vcnceofthe 
was necessary to reorganize the defences of the 
frontiers, and though Augustus was no soldier and desired 
to avoid wars, the frontiers of Rome were, during his reign, 
advanced. This was especially the case with the northern 
frontier, where in a series of campaigns the Roman arms were 
carried up to and even beyond the Rhine and the Danube, 
and tliese two rivers were made the northern frontiers of the 
Roman world. At one time there was a hope that the frontiers 
would be extended much beyond tliis, for Roman Germany 
armies marched as far as tlie Elbe and procured won and 
the submission of the land in a series of campaigns 
in which Driisus and his brother Tiberius (stepsons of the 
Emperor x\ugustus) commanded. The success acliieved was 
very groat. It seemed as though the Elbe were to become 
tlie rampart of tlie Roman Empire, and the Romans would 
thus have to defend a much shorter line. But it was not to 
be. The free spirit of the Germans blazed up in revolt against 
the restraint whicli the Romans imposed and the corruption 
of their otlicials, and in the year 9 a.d. the forces of the Roman 
commander Varus were ambushed and destroyed by Arminius 
amidst the forests and morasses of the north-west of Germany. 
It was the one great disaster of the reign of Augustus, and he 
did not attempt to revenge it. No serious attempt was made 
during the few remaining years of his reign to win back what 
liad been lost. 

Thus the good fortune of Augustus deserted him in foreign 
affairs at tlie end of his reign, and his private life was, towards 
the end, full of sorrow. The sorrows of the Emperor, more- 
over, had a close bearing upon the fate of the empire. He 
was married tliree times, but to the end the question of the 
succession was a very doubtful one ; indeed, one of the weak 
points about the new Imperial system was that there was 
no regular system of succession, nor, while the republic was 
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still in name maintained, coidd there very well be any rule 
of the succession laid down ; but the power and influence 
of Augustus was so peat that without much question he could 
have handed on his authority and his titles to whomsoever 
he chose. He had one daughter, and through her he had 
several grandchildren, but death and dispace baffled the 
hope that he would find a successor in one of these. In the 
end he had unwillingly to recognize the claims of his stepson 
Tiberius, a man of great ability and probably of high character, 
but with no gift of popularity and little able to carry on the 
special features of the rule of Augustus. It was to this man 
the rule of the Koman world came on the death of Augustus 
in the year 14 a.d. 

But before we go on to the new reign it may be well to call 
attention to the vast importance for universal history of the 
The sig establishment of the Roman Empire. It is the 
ntfiranfA Culminating fact of ancient history. All previous 
Romui political forms led up to it, and most modern 
Empire for political forms have been influenced by it. Its 
the history first great service was the establishment of peace, 
of Europe, qijjg years from the battle of Actium onwards 
for two centuries are without question the most peaceful 
period in the history of the lands embraced within the circuit 
of the Roman Empire. An army of some 400, (XX) men 
I Peace l^o keep order in countries where there are 

now many millions of soldiers. Next, and largely in 
consequence of this peace, rapid extension of civilization took 
place over the whole surface of the empire. The Latin language 

2 . -The in the West and the Greek language in the East 

of were already widespread, but it was after the 
civilization, establishment of the Roman Empire that the Latin 
language became the national language in the western pro- 
vinces, and thus the modern French, Spanish, and Italian lan- 
guages began to develop. But it was not only the language of 
Rome that was accepted by the peoples of Western Europe, 
it was the ideas of her civilization, and especially the ideas 

3. Roman of Roman law. The supreme product of Roman 

civilization is Roman law ; this is^ier distinctive 
gift to posterity, as art and science are the gifts of Greece, and 
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although the foundations of Koman law are to be traced 
during the Republic, it was under the empire that it developed 
into a massive and logical system, which later generations 
looked back upon almost as a revelation, and which lies now 
at the basis of the legal systems of all European lands, though 
it has influenced the development of English law ^se 

less than any other. Nor is it altogether true to and spread 
say that the establishment of the Roman Empire 
was the overthrow of liberty. It meant the overthrow 
of free speech in Rome, and the historian sees with regret 
the loss of the dignity, and of the independence of the Senate 
and of the people of the city of Rome. But for the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of the empire there was gain not 
only in prosperity, but in liberty as well. It was the policy 
of the Roman Empire in the time of Augustus, and afterwards, 
to encourage the growth of self-governing cities, and from the 
Euphrates to the Tyne, and from the Baltic to the Desert of 
the Sahara, the world was soon covered thick w^ith cities where 
a vigorous and independent muni<tipal life w^as for a long time 
to be found. One city, and that the greatevst of all, Rome 
herself, had lost her power of self-government ; but what 
she had lost, many hundreds, perhaps thousands of cities 
gained. Lastly, as w^ look on the result of the ^ 
establishment of the empire to later civilization spread of 
w^e cannot fail to sec in wdiat close relations it Chris- 
stands to the spread of Christianity. Augustus 
had tried to revive the old pagan religion, and to some 
extent he succeeded, but it wus not the old faiths which 
gained so much from his system as the new ones. The Roman 
Empire was a vast international system embracing many 
races, states, languages, and an infinity of religious practices. 
The old religions were nearly all of them nationfil, limited to 
the state or the people wdierein they \verc professed. The new 
international state seemed to require an international religion. 
There were many signs that such w^ould emerge before the final 
victory of Christianity, for not only did the character of the 
empire make for universalism in religion, but it also assisted 
the actual preaching of such a religion. East and West, 
North and South, were brought nearer to one another than 
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ever before. Missionaries of a new Faith could proceed 
without difficulty from Antioch to York ; they would find 
everywhere an admirable system of roads, a uniform system 
of coinage, an absence of all checks or hindrances in the way 
of state-frontiers, and wherever they came they would 
find at least a large proportion of the people to whom they 
could speak in one of the two languages of the Roman world, 
in Latin that is to say, or Greek. The time was soon to come 
when the Roman Empire and the Christian Church would 
each regard the otlier as a deadly enemy. But the services 
of the empire to Christianity are undoubted, and ultimately 
after a terrible period of combat, Christianity was destined 
to strengthen and reinforce the empire. 


For the history of the early Roman Empire, Biiry's Roman 
Empire is the best text-book. Morivale’s Romans under the Empire 
is throughout useful and readable, though ho makes mistakes as to 
the Augustan constitution. Mommsen did not write the history of 
the Empire ; but his Ronuin Provinces undtr the Empire is full of 
important information. Ferrero's Greatness and Decline of the Romans 
is brilliant and sugg(*stive, but his love of paradox makes it a 
dangerous guide, Pelham’s Outlines of Roman History^ useful 
everywhere, is especially useful for Xha iinperial period. For 
Augustus himself see the Lives by Sclmckburgh and by Frith. Any 
history of Latin literatim* will be of great us('. Those by Mackail 
and Wight -Duff deserve special recommendation. 


CHAPTER XVI 

The Early Empire 

With the establisliment of the empire the liistory of Europe 
enters on a period of great simplicity. The whole e.xtent of 
the known civilized world was submitted to one Government, 
and .seemed to depend upon the fortunes of one city. The 
story in consequence may be told clearly and rapidly. 

The real importance of this period is to be found in the 
history of the provinces ; their prosperity was increasing, and 
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their civilization was advancing, and in the East and in the 
West the population was rapidly brought up to the level of 
the culture of Italy and of Rome herself. But 
although much greater attention has of late years provinces 
been given to the history of the provinces, it is the 
still impossible to write anything like a con- 
tinuous history of them. It is only when some incident 
connected tliem witli the Roman Emperor or the Roman army 
tliat the ancient liistorians devotedmuch attention to the doings 
of Gaul or Spain or Syria or Egypt ; but with the help of 
inscriptions and the study of archaeology mucli can be made 
out now of the condition of the provinces, and all seems to 
show that to them tlie establishment of the empire brought 
a vast improvement on what had gone before. 

In Rome itself, the early popularity of the empire soon 
faded away. The successors of Augustus did not show the 
same tact, and thev did not secure the same ^ 
support in the literature of the time. In place opposition 
of the enthusiastic veneration which we find in 
the pages of Horace or of ^ irgil, the poets and his- ^*”P**^®* 
torians of the next fifty years speak of the emperors generally 
with the greatest scorn and dislike. This is doiibtless partly 
due to the fact that the successors of Augustus had not his 
skill and sanity and moderation, but there are also other 
reasons for the change. As the memory of the troubles that 
had preceded Augustus began to grow dim, the people, and 
still more the nobility of Rome, became painfully aware that 
they were no longer the masters and governors of the world. 
Their regret and their ambition found a voice in much of the 
literature of the time, but it must be always remembered that 
Rome had lost its old paramount importance for the empire, 
and that discontents in Rome do not necessarily imply any 
distress in the empire at large. 

For four reigns after the death of Augustus the Imperial 
power was kept in the hands of his relations. First his stepson 
Tiberius became emperor, and Tiberius is one of 
the most difficult personal problems in the history 
of the empire. The great historian Tacitus has poured upon 
him the vials of his wrath ; he has painted him as the ideal of 
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a cruel and suspicious tyrant, and has implied that Eome 
suffered a veritable reign of terror whilst he was emperor. 
But this view is in many ways difficult to accept, and is not 
fully supported by what Tacitus himself tells us. The bias 
of the historian is clearly marked, and there can be no doubt 
that Tiberius in his general government of the empire was a 
worthy successor of Augustus, vigorous, careful, peace-loving, 
and efficient. Augustus in his will had warned him against 
any attempt to advance the frontiers of the empire, but at 
first Tiberius seemed inclined to take up again the conquest 
of Germany which had come to such a tragical end under 
Varus. Koman armies again marched as far as the Elbe, 
and the military superiority of the Roman arms was again 
made apparent under the nephew of Tiberius, who received 
for his victories the title of Germanicus. Then Tiberius, 
though he had suffered no reverse, determined to abandon 
the attempt and the Roman frontier was withdrawn to the 
Rhine. The witlidrawal was regarded in Rome as a slur upon 
the national honour, but to Tiberius it was probably plain 
that the effort would require too great an expenditure of men 
and of money, and that success was too doubtful to make it 
worth wliile to continue the struggle. When the pressure 
of foreign invasion was removed the Gormans quickly lost 
the measure of unity which they had possessed for a time, 
under Arminius. The Romans were relieved from all anxiety 
on that side when German tribes turned against one another 
the weapons that the Romans had found so formidable. 
Arminius himself was slain in the civil wars that followed ; 
and the Romans were not seriously threatened on the Rhine 
frontiers for two centuries. Elsewhere Tiberius constantly 
maintained the peaceful regime of Augustus. During his last 
years he withdrew from Rome to Capri near Naples, and strange 
stories were current of his cruelty and profligacy there, which,’ 
if true, must point to some failure of his once powerful in- 
Caiic' 1 telligence. He died in the year 37, and was 
succeeded by Caligula. The Roman world was 
now governed by one of the strangest figures who have ever 
possessed supreme power, and there can be little question 
that his mind was unhinged either by nature, or by the 
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influence of the immense power to wliich he had unexpectedly 
arrived. His predecessors had been careful to avoid the 
appearance and ceremony of absolute power ; but Caligula 
had no such scruples. He made men address him as 
a God, and took a crazy delight in enforcing the most 
abject reverence. After a short reign he was assassinated, 
and was succeeded by his uncle Claudius, The 
Eoman world was once more submitted to a very 
strange character. Claudius was a man of much learning, 
and many of his utterances on public affairs show real wisdom, 
but in his private relations lie was weak to the verge of im- 
becility, and liis palace was the scene of the wildest domestic 
scandals. During his reign one important addition was made 
to the provinces of Rome. We have seen that Julius Caesar 
had already invaded Britain, but had made no permanent 
settlement tliere. Now, in the year 44, Roman armies again 
crossed the Straits, and the islanders proved again unable 
to resist them. The Roman arms were carried across the 
Thames as far as Colchester. Claudius himself came to take 
some part in the last stages of tlie triumphant campaign, 
and henceforward Britain counts as a Roman province, and 
its frontiers are pushed further North and West. Claudius was 
murdered in 54, and he was succeeded by Nero. It is possible 
to defend and even to praise the actions of Tiberius ; it is 
possible to defend the policy of Claudius ; but there 
can be no question of tlie vileness of the character 
of Nero, and of the evil influence wliich he exercised upon the 
destinies of the world which was submitted to his rule. The 
first few years of his reign seemed indeed to promise better 
things, and men contrasted the prosperity of this period both 
with what had gone before, and with what was soon to follow, 
but during these famous “ five years ’’ he was to some extent 
controlled and directed by Seneca, the philosopher, and 
by Burrus, a soldier of high character and ability. When he 
arrived at mature years and shook off all control, he showed 
no sense of duty or responsibility, but plunged into a career 
of wild expenditure, vice and crime, and in addition, shocked 
all Roman traditions by his personal exhibitions as a dancer, 
singer, and charioteer. One palace scandal followed upon 
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the heels of another ; conspiracies were formed against him, 
but for some time without success, until at last there was a 
rumour of mutiny in the legions of the North, and of the 
complicity of the prsetorian guards at Rome, and Nero, in 
craven despair, fled from Rome, and ultimately committed 
suicide (68 A.D.). 

It will be seen that the record of these reigns is a very 

depressing one, and in this book it would serve no good 

General purpose to follow the scandals and the crimes 
features of that fill tlie histories of tlie time ; instead, we 

the time. analyze some of the general features and 

causes of the unrest and trouble of this strange period. The 
first point that we must notice is the singular position of the 
emperors themselves. Tlie Rei^ublic still subsisted in name ; 
the functions and the powers of the emperors had never been 
defined ; the traditions of the world in which they lived were 
wholly against the absolute power which lay in their hands. 
And yet the whole Roman world was directly submitted to 
their orders, and the Roman Empire covered nearly the whole 
of the world that was known to the Romans. No subsequent 
rulers in Europe have ever held a position so solitary or so 
exalted as that of the Roman Emperors. Kings and emperors 
at a later period of European history, even when most absolute 
in power, have had rivals and opponents in other countries. 
But the Roman Emperors, unsupported by any tradition of 
loyalty, stood alone in the world, without rivals and with- 
out equals. Everywhere they were met not with genuine 
loyalty, but with subservience and flattery, and very soon 
with religious adoration as well. It can hardly be wondered if 
under such conditions all sense of reality left them, and they 
were sometimes seized with what has been called the “ dizzi- 
ness of supreme power.” It should be noted, too, that no 
attempt was made — ^perl\aps under the circumstances no 
attempt could be made — to establish a law of succession. 
The great prize, therefore, was settled by intrigue among the 
different candidates and their supporters in tlie palace, by 
conspiracy, and often by crime. 

Among the Imperial agents was a body of men who now 
emerge into evil notoriety, the freedmen of the emperor. These 
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were men of servile origin, whom the emperors employed as 
their subordinates in the administration of their dominions. 
They distrusted the old aristocracy of Kome, and 
in these men, usually of Greek origin, well educated emperor’s 
and capable in ordinary affairs of business, they 
found pliant and efficient instruments. Freedmen of this 
kind were very generally employed by Roman landowners in 
their service, and now that the Roman Empire had become 
something like tlie estate of one man, it was a natural exten- 
sion of the system tliat made these freedmen great political 
personages. But the Roman nobles saw with indignation 
the power that was possessed, and the wealth that was acquired 
by men wlio were drawn from the slave class, and the 
bitter jealousy of the empire displayed by the Roman 
nobles is partly to be attributed to this cause. Moreover, 
if they were capable in their management of business, their 
servile upbringing had given them little sense of honour 
or of duty, and their names are associated with the worst 
scandals and corruptions of the Imperial hoiiseliold. 

Another feature of the time that must be understood 
is the Praetorian guard. Under the Republic no body 
of soldiers was maintained in or near to Rome, -phe 
but tlie (‘inperors from the first planted a large Praetorian 
body of troops at tlie gates of Rome, whose 
function it was to act as an Imperial bodyguard, and to over- 
awe the turbulent elements of the city. These guards were 
recruit(‘d from Italy alone and received higher pay than the 
ordinary armies stationed in the provinces. At first they 
served the emperors faithfully, but they grew conscious of 
their power, and were soon themselves a serious clement of 
danger. 

Popular elections were brought to an end during the rule 
of Tiberius, and they seem to have died unregretted ; but 
the Senate still existed, and membership of the Trials for 
Senate was coveted by the higher orders of Roman high 
society. Between the Senate and the emperors ^*‘®*s®*** 
relations were always strained, and often actually hostile 
during the reigns of the four emperors that we have con- 
sidered in this chapter. The Senate could not forget, and 

L 
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perhaps tried to regain, the power which it had once possessed, 
and the emperors regarded the Senators as actual or possible 
conspirators. It was upon them that the heaviest blows of 
the worst emperors fell. A vague law of high treason 
protected the person of the emperor, and the informer who 
brought against any one a successful charge of high treason 
received rewards from the state. The Senators in consequence 
lived in fear of such a charge. The trials for high treason 
were often a mockery of all justice and fairness, and the 
informers, who in some cases became rich by the rewards which 
they received, were more bitterly hated in Roman society 
that even the freedmen tliemselves. 

Such are some of the chief f(*atures of the Roman world 
as we see it between the death of Augustus in 14 a,d., and tlie 
The ear Nero in 68. At Nero’s death there came 

of the a period of violent revolution. There were in- 
three surrections among the legions of Gaul and Spain, 
emperors. sympathetic movements in Rome itself. 

The actual cause of Nero’s despair and suicide was the 
report of the revolution of tJie Prnetorian guards. For 
a moment the fortunes of Rome seemed in their hands, 
and they were able to appoint what emperor they liked. 

They declared in favour of Galba, an aged and 
respected Senator, who had already been concerned 
in the military rising in Gaul ; but when Galba arrived in Rome, 
he disappointed the hopes of his supporters by showing himself 
as strict in the management of the state as he was in the 
conduct of his private life ; he refused to give to the soldiers 
the presents which tliey had expected, and de- 
manded the restoration of the moneys wliich had 
been lavished by Nero. His economy was the cause of his 
downfall. A young Roman noble, Otlio, saw his chance, and 
intrigued against him ; he won over the Prajtorian guards 
by lavish promises ; Galba was murdered, and Otho became 
emperor. 

But now a new feature emerged. It will have been noted 
that in all these events it is the soldiers that decide, and the 
people and the Senate of Rome count for little. Hitherto it 
has been the Prsetorians who have given away the Imperial 


Galbfu 


Otho. 
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title, but the ordinary legions of the Roman world were 

already jealous of the exceptional position and the higher 

pay of the Praetorians, and saw no reason why 

power and the profits which came from power provincial 

should belong to them alone. We see in con- jefiQus of 

sequence the march first of one provincial army, the Prae- 

and tlion of another upon Rome, and the empire 

becomes tlie prey of tlic rivalries of the Roman legions which 

existexi nominally to protect it. First the army of Germany, 

the army, tliat is, which was stationed on the 

Rhine, proclaimed its own commander, Vitellius, 

emperor, and marched to enforce his claims upon Itoly. Otho 

met the newcomer in the north of Italy with all the forces he 

could raise in Rome, but in the battle of Betriacum the soldiers 

of the north triumphed completely over the army of Otho, 

and Vitellius became emperor. Ilis position, however, was 

thoroughly unstable ; he showed no gifts for statesmanship, 

and few for war ; and it was soon evident that a further 

struggle would be necessary if he were to maintain his position 

over the Syrian army, which was at this time occupied in the 

siege of Jerusalem, and heard with jealous indignation of the 

good fortune of the legions of Gaul and of Germany, and 

decided themselves to compete for tlie prize. They „ 

^ * vesDasiau* 

saluted theii^ commander Vespasian as emperor, 

and abandoning the siege of Jerusalem, marched upon Rome. 

They met the army of Vitellius near to Cremona, and there 

followed a fierce battle, but the newcomers showed their 

superiority over the legions which had enjoyed for some time 

the dangerous pleasures of Rome. Vitellius had to fall back 

upon the city itself ; even there he could make no effective 

resistance ; the city was stormed : Vitellius was slain, and 

Vespasian ruled in his place. 

In this year of revolutions it must be noted that the move- 
ments are almost entirely military, and that The 
neither the ambitions of the Senate nor the causes of 
power of the Roman people, nor even the aspira- ^^TOtutions 
tions of the provinces after liberty, count for any- completely 
thing in tlie settlement of the great struggle. It 
is noted by historians of the time that the legions — whether 
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Spanish, Gallic, German, or Syrian — were foreigners in Italy ; 
they had nearly ceased to feel themselves citizens of the 
Roman Empire, and were actuated by a love of plunder 
and a sense of military honour ; political motives are through- 
out entirely absent. There was, indeed, towards the end of 
the year, a rising in the north of Gaul, headed by Civilis, 
which had for its aim the liberation of that district from Rome, 
and the establishment of a national government, but after 
the establishment of order by Vespasian, the armies of Rome 
were sent against Civilis, and he was without difficulty sup- 
pressed. 

It might have been that Vespasian would have to face 
the same dangers Avhicli Otho and Vitellius had had to face, 
Restora- Syrian legions when in possession 

tion of of their prize, would be challenged by yet anotlier 

order by army. But the chief armies of Rome had already 

Vesoasian 

been occupied in the scramble, and Vespasian was 
a man not only of high military powers, but also of strong 
character. He had won power as the result of a military 
revolution, but he exercised it according to the best traditions 
of Roman rule, and with him a better period for the Roman 
world begins. He found that world indeed in the wildest 
confusion ; the treasury was bankrupt, the Senate was more 
than decimated, the security of the Roman world seemed 
fatally interrupted. But by economy and by firmness he 
managed to reduce the armies to obedience, to restore the 
financial equilibrium, and even to conciliate the Senate. One 
serious war was brought to a conclusion during his reign. 
The siege seen that the Syrian legions w(Te assaulting 

ofjeru- Jerusalem when they were called off from their 

task by the news from Rome. As soon as Ves- 
pasian’s power was established the Jewish war was taken up 
again. The relations of Rome with the Jews had always been 
difficult, and the cause of this difficulty was to be found rather 
in the turbulence and ambition of the Jews than in any special 
oppressiveness of the Roman yoke. A rebellion of the Jews 
broke out in the year 66, and from the first was quite hopeless ; 
for the resources of the Jews were utterly unequal to It struggle 
with the organized might of the Roman Empire. The civil 
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wars of the year 69 had given relief to Jerusalem for a while, 
but in the year 70 Vespasian entrusted the war in Judea and 
the siege of Jerusalem to his son Titus. The Jews fought 
with a savage and heroic courage, though their action was 
weakened by fierce factions among themselves. In the end 
the Holy City was taken by assault after an immense slaughter ; 
it was decided that Jerusalem should be destroyed and should 
never be rebuilt ; a Roman garrison was stationed in the 
neighbourhood, and Titus himself returned to Rome to enjoy 
a great triumph, and ultimately succeeded his father as 
emperor. The Jews were even before this widely dispersed 
throughout the Roman world, but the fall of Jerusalem robbed 
them of their religious centre and rallying point. Their 
suftVrings and their powder, their w’anderings, their oi)pression 
and their w'ealth form henceforward one of the strangest threads 
in European history. 

The reign of Titus w^as a short one, from 79 to 81 a.d., and 
lie WHS succeeded by his brother Domitian (81-9G). The reign 
of Domitian marks a return to some of tlie w'orst 
features of tlie earlier emigre. Rome was again 
plunged into terror and suspicion ; we hear again of the in- 
formers and the trials for high treason, and the palace w^as 
once more the scene of vice and of conspiracy. The reign 
left little permanent mark upon the development of Rome, 
and w-e may, therefore, merely say tliat in the end a conspiracy 
against the emperor, in whicdi his wife joined with the frccd- 
inen and the Praetorian guards, proved successful, and Domitian 
fell by the daggeu* of an avssassin. 

In addi1i<ai to llu* liistorians mentioned in the last chapter, the 
first chapter of Gihlinn s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire may 
he. read with inten'st. 'tacit ns’ arc the chief authority for 

tiie (‘arly rei^xn of Tiberius, and liis Hiatoriis for the reign of Nero 
and the revolution that folU)wed. Ilis ihnnania is a short and 
brilliant account of tlio condition of Germany at the end of the first 
century. Tlu' vexrd (piestioiis of Tiln'idiis’ resign are iliscussod by 
Beesly (Catiline, Clodiua, and Tiheiius), and by Tarver iw T therms 
the Tyrant in a s('nse favourable to Tiberius. Boissier’.s Tacitus 
tends to support the traditional view. Hondorsou’s Life and Prin- 
cipate of the Empt ror Ni ro and Civil War and Ribellwn in the Roman 
World give a narrative founded on modern research. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
The Age of the Antonines 


With the death of Domitian we come to what is in many 
respects the most characteristic period of the Roman Empire, 
most characteristic at any rate of what is best in it. For 
nearly a century, from 96 to 180 a.d., the Roman world enjoyed 
a Government singularly stable, beneficent and efficient. This 
period is usually known as the “ Age of the Antonines,’' 
though it must be noted that the only emperors who really 
bore the name of Antoninus were the last two of those with 


whom we shall deal in this chapter. 

During this period of eighty years the troubles of the early 
empire seemed all to have been overcome ; there was no civil 
war during this period, no assassination, and few of the 
scandals that disgraced the palaces of earlier emperors. The 
Roman world enjoyed a period of wonderful calm and pros- 
perity, a veritable Indian summer before the storms of the 
third century. 

During the reigns of the five emperors who fill up this 
period, the difficulty of the succession seemed over. It was 
The reigning emperor to choose some 

question prominent public servant, to adopt him as his son, 

of the and if his conduct proved satisfactory, to pro- 

seSed^^^*' claim him his successor. The emperor had thus 
time himself to superintend the actions of the man 
who was to carry on his work, and lie was able to see whether his 
choice would win the support of the Roman world. So admir- 
ably did this plan of succession by adoption work that it is 
strange that it has never been used by any modern state. It 
may be noted that even in the period of which we speak it was 
not reduced to form or legally prescribed ; it was a matter of 


tradition, and was left to the feeling of the emperors themselves. 
We may note also that not one of the emperors who applied 
it had a son of Ids own to succeed him. 
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Again, during these years the old bitter antagonism of the 
emperors and the Senate was nearly at an end ; there was no 
more talk of informers and trials for high treason, 
and suicides, and executions. The good relations Senate 
of the emperor and the Senate were not due to any conciliated, 
constitutional change ; probably the members of the Senate, 
after recent events, were no longer as ambitious as* they once 
had been, and tlie emperors on tlieir side treated the Senators 
with a tact, which respected their feelings while it made use 
of their services. Signs of friction are not entirely absent in 
the annals of these reigns, but for the most part the Senate 
comes before us as a loyal supporter of the Imperial regime. 

If we look into the provinces, we see there also evidence that 
tlie Imperial s}^stem was working smoothly and beneficially. 
The provinces clearly began to lose all sense of 
subordination to Rome, and felt themselves upon provinces 
an equality with Italy and even with Rome lierself. lose all 
Tliis was mucli assisted by the fact tliat all these 
emperors, except tlie first one, were men of provincial 
extraction. Spain was the original home of the emperors wTio 
gave to Rome this period of remarkable prosperity, and 
from this time onwards tlie emperors and the governors of 
tlie Roman world are, as a rule, drawn from tlie provinces 
rather than from the capital or the Italian penin- Spread of 
sula. Municipal government, too, was making municipal 
rapid strides during this period. Wherever we are ^*^ccdom. 
able to get statistics we find that city life, based on a large 
measure of sidf-govornment, is extending and taking the place 
of all looser and more primitive forms of organization. The 
Roman Empire rapidly tended to become a vast collection of 
free municipalities held together and kept in harmony by the 
central Imperial Government. 

We have insisted from the first that internal peace was 
a great mark of the Imperial system of the first two centuries, 
but at no period was that peace so profound as neace 
during these years. In Trajan’s reign there were, of the 
indeed, important wars beyond the frontiers of the 
Danube, and the Euphrates, and the last years of 
Marcus Aurelius were disturbed by ominous and dangerous 
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incursions of the races of Germany. But these wars were 
nearly all fought beyond the frontiers of the Roman Empire, 
and the reigns of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius were almost 
entirely without military incident of any sort. At no other 
period in the history of Europe is there anytliing like so com- 
plete a cessation from military activity over anything like so 
wide an area. 

Nor was the calm accompanied by torpor, nor marked by 
intellectual decadence. On the contrary, Latin literature had 
a second period of greatness illustrated by the names 
of Juvenal, Tacitus, and Pliny, and in the arts of 
sculpture and architecture this period saw the 
finest work that was ever done in Rome. Among 
the relics of Roman antiquity which are preserved in the 
museums of Rome and elsewhere, it is constantly found that 
what is most admired belongs to the period, and often comes 
from the palace, of the emperor Hadrian. And if we look from 
literature and art to thought and to religion, we find here, too, 
great activity and vehement controversy. The great move- 
ment which was at last to culminate in the codification of the 
Roman law began in the reign of Hadrian. Greek philosophy, 
and especially the philosophy of the Stoics, began to acquire 
The better minds of pagan Rome a great and 

Christian beneficent ascendancy. The Christian Church, 
Church. meanwhile, was advancing, through severe struggles 
with rival religions and contending factions, to that strength 
which, as we shall see, proved ultimately fatal to the type of 
Government and society which was established by the Anto- 
nines, and which had in itself the .seeds of decay. The Antonine 
era could not last for ever. There were political, economic, and 
religious forces working within it, wliich were bound before long 
to alter it profoundly. But \vhile it lasted it was a singularly 
attractive epoch ; and the spectacle of peace and order which 
it presents goes far to justify Gibbon’s famous pronouncement, 
that if a pliilosopher were called upon to choose the period 
during which the human race lias enjoyed the greatest felicity 
he would unhesitatingly choose the age of the Antonines. 

We will now sketch in order the chief incidents of these 
reigns. The first emperor, Nerva, was a Senator of peaceful 
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disposition, who, during a short and prosperous reign, chose 
Trajan for his successor. Trajan came to the throne in 
the year 98, and he has often been counted The reign 
the noblest and one of the greatest of the Koman Trajan, 
emperors. So eminent were his virtues that a well-known 
legend of the Middle Ages declared that, almost alone of the 
pagans, he had been allowed to enter Paradise. If we look at 
his domestic government, we see him by careful administration 
reducing the burden of taxation, and yet supplying abundantly 
the needs of the Roman state ; we see him living on easy terms 
with the Senate so that his eulogist could declare that he was 
not the master of the Roman world, but the most honourable 
of all the Senators ; we see him anxious to remedy the serious 
depopulation of Italy, and to provide for the maintenajice of 
orplian cluldren. We can see by his correspondence with 
Pliny, wlien tlic latter was governor of a province, with what 
care he followed every detail of provincial administration, 
and how anxious he was to provide for the prosperity of the 
provincials, and to maintain the authority of the central 
Government. At tlie same time, lie added greatly to the 
architectural decoration of the city of Rome herself by temples, 
columns, and arcades, and yet these building schemes do not 
seem to have led liim, as tliey had led his predecessors, to 
burden the Romans with lieavy taxation. 

Trajan's reign saw also the Roman armies engaged in 
foreign wars in wliicdi they slioAved that tliey had lost nothing 
of their former discipline and skill, and that in the con- 
(‘inperor tliey had a leader of first-rate capacity, ^ests of 
First he led the legions against the barbarians in Trajan, 
the lands bevond the ])anube which the Romans called Dacia, 
and which is now called Roumania. Thovse barbarians had already 
on several occasions endangered the quiet of the Roman province 
in their neighbourliood, and their lands were eagerly coveted by 
Roman settlers for the gold which was to be found there. We 
have no full account of the campaigns left to us, 
but on Trajan^s column which still stands amid tlie 
ruins of the Forum which he built, we may see sculptured 
representations of the movements of his armies. The war 
was a tough one ; he had to build a stone bridge across the 
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Danube— the first that had ever been erected — and it was 
only after two campaigns that the King of 'the Dacians was 
defeated, and Dacia became a Roman province. Somewhat 
later the military strength of Rome was called upon for war 
against the Parthians, This powerful race, descended from 
The the Persians, whose defeat by the Greeks we saw 

Parthians. early chapter, had proved itself for genera- 

tions the most dangerous enemy of Rome, and had on more 
than one occasion defeated Roman legions and captured their 
eagles. . But when Rome put forth all her might the Parthians 
were too weak to stand against her, and in 115 Trajan marched 
triumphantly across Mesopotamia and down the Tigris. He 
occupied Babylon, overcame all opposition, and declared 
Armenia and Mesopotamia Roman provinces. It was whilst 
he was away in these Eastern campaigns that the emperor 
died (117 a.d.). 

He was succeeded by his adopted son Hadrian, the most 
characteristic of the emperors of the age of the Antonines. 
Hadrian Spanish origin, thoroughly cosmo- 

politan in feeling, and more at home in Athens 
than in Rome. A great part of his reign was occupied in 
journeys throughout the extent of his empire, and there was 
hardly a province whose finances, organization, or defences 
were not benefited by his inspection. The famous Roman 
wall in Britain, from the Tyne to the Solway, owed its first 
form to him, though it was much added to by later emperors. 
He travelled with no parade and at slight expense ; he declared 
that he regarded the empire, not as his own property, but as 
the estate of the Roman people, and no president of a republic 
ever showed more devotion to duty. But in character he was 
singularly unlike the Romans of the republic, for he was 
passionately interested in art, a curious inquirer into the 
riddles of philosophy and of religion, while his private life was 
far removed from the rigid morality which the old Roman 
standards of life enjoined. The only military trouble that 
we see during his reign is with the Jews. They were very 
numerous in the south-east of the empire, and in spite of 
the fall of Jerusalem, they still cherished hopes of the coming 
triumph of their race. There were massacres of Jews in Egypt 
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and in Cyprus, and a Jewish insurrection had to be beaten 
down in Palestine. The army w'as as efficient as it had been 
in Trajan’s time, but Hadrian took the remarkable step of 
abandoning the provinces of Armenia and of Mesopotamia, 
which he probably regarded as likely to involve the Romans 
in continual trouble on their Eastern frontier ; he retained 
the province of Dacia either because of the large number of 
Roman immigrants, or because of the value of the gold mines 
which were being worked there. 

He introduced also a change of great importance into the 
administration of the empire. We have seen how the earlier 
Hadrian’s emperors had used freedmen in posts of high im- 
adimnis- portance, and how serious were tlie drawbacks 
tration, discontents produced by this plan. Hadrian 

instituted for the first time a regular administrative system 
and a civil service which attracted the upper classes of the 
Roman world, and was henceforth regarded as an honourable 
career for the free citizens of the Roman Empire. We shall 
see that in the course of rather more than a century this 
administrative machinery developed enormously, and became 
a burden and a cause of decline, but in the days of Hadrian 
and for some time after, it worked well and entailed no addi- 
tional burden on the inhabitants. The philanthropic policy 
of Trajan was carried further ; we hear now of legislation 
limiting the authority of masters over slaves, and like Trajan, 
Hadrian indulged in huge schemes of building, both in the 
city of Rome, in the great provincial cities, and also at his vast 
palace some few miles outside of the walls of Rome, and again 
we have to say that in his reign this expensive taste does not 
seem to have entailed ruinous burdens upon the people. On 
Antoninus his death in 138 he was succeeded by Antoninus 
Pius. Pius, whom he had chosen and adopted. He 
reigned for twenty-three years, and his personal character 
and attention to duty has received the highest possible tributes 
from his better known successor, and his reign was so peaceful 
that it is practically without annals. It is claimed that the 
twenty-three years of his reign did not cost in battle a drop 
of blood from the veins of either Roman or foreigner. We 
can only notice that, like his predecessor, he was concerned 
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to alleviate the lot of the slaves, that he granted Roman citizen- 
ship to the provincials with lavish hands, that he stimulated 
the all-important development of the Roman legal system 
of his day, and that he died in the year 161. 

His adopted son, Marcus Aurelius, succeeded him and 
reigned until the year 180. The prosperity of the Roman 
world began to break up in his reign, and at the end he had 
to fight fiercely, tliougli successfully, against the barbarian 
races of the north. Tlie victories that he won are, after the 
fashion of the time, chronicled for us upon the great bronze 
column which still stands in one of the squares of Rome. But 
it is not tlie memory of these wars that has endeared his name 
to posterity, but rather a tiny book of philosophic or religious 
meditations made up of jottings from his pen collected after 
his death. These meditations provide us with a manual of 
Stoic philosophy, not in its most intellectual, but rather in its 
most practical and most religious aspects. Stoicism, like all 
other philosophies of the Roman world, was Greek in its 
origin. To begin witli, it was an attempt to 
explain the physical universe, but from the first 
it declared the existence of an over-ruling Providence. It 
had been associated at one time with a very harsli and rigid 
morality ; it was often exaggerated and sometimes liypo- 
critical ; and in the earlier days of the Roman Empire, it had 
fiercely opposed the Imperial policy, had idolized the memory 
of Cato, praised the murderers of Ca\sar, and spoken with 
approval of regicide and suicide. It Inid in consequence been 
persecuted by Nero and by Ves^^asian, but since then it had 
enjoyed security and had lost much of its early hardness and 
extravagance. Its chief exponents hitherto had been Seneca, 
the minister and the victim of Nero, and Epictetus, a Greek 
slave who lived in the reign of Vespasian ; and now in Marcus 
Aurelius this philosophy or faith, once so despised and perse- 
cuted, was seen seated on the Imperial throne. It is an impor- 
tant sign of that fermentation in the minds and in the hearts 
of men which is really the all-important fact of this period, 
to which we shall soon return. 

Stoicism, to Marcus Aurelius, meant chiefly the following 
doctrines ; that the world was the product of a Divine Will 
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to which man should subordinate himself in joyful obedience ; 
that the will and reasoning faculty of man was independent 
The doc- circumstances, and that in consequence a 

trines of man’s happiness was always in his own power ; 
Stoicism, lastly, that true happiness lay in equanimity 
and in keeping the mind unsullied by the chances of life. But 
along with these doctrines we see in Marcus Aurelius a won- 
derful sweetness of disposition, a deep sense of the brother- 
hood of man, and a universal spirit of benevolence to all races, 
nations, and classes. There are signs, too, that Stoicism itself 
did not satisfy him completely, and, though he rejected Chris- 
tianity and perhaps persecuted it, he hoped for immortality, 
and in many respects came near to the Christian ideal. 

Of the external facts of his reign we need say very little. The 
danger from the Northern barbarians, the chief tribe of which 
was known as the Marcomanni, was really very great, and w^as 
rendered greater by a terrible plague wliich fell upon the Koman 
Empire, and devastated it throughout its length and breadth. 
The emperor may not have been a great soldier, but he faced 
the danger resolutely and in the end successfully ; the enemy 
was defeated in a series of campaigns among the Alpine valleys, 
but while Marcus w^as superintending operations there he was 
seized by the plague and died in the year 180. We shall see 
that his death was not indeed the cause, but it was the signal 
for the complete overthrow of the system of government which 
had been established during the Age of the Antonines. 


W. W. Capes, The A(je of the Antonines, Grogorovius, Life of the 
Emperor Hadrian, The Letters of Pliny are the l)e8t mirror of the life 
of the time ; they have been translated by Frith. The best transla- 
tion of the Meditations of Marcus Aurelius is by G. H. Rondall. 
See also the essay of Matthew Arnold in Essays in Criticisin, 
Merivale and Duriiy give good narratives of tlio events of the 
period, but Merivale’s analysis of the causes which were undermining 
the empire’s strength is unconvincing. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The Decline of the Empire 

With the death of Marcus Aurelius tlie empire underwent a 
gradual but disastrous change. In place of the splendid 
peace and prosperity of the Antonine era we see the violent 
changes, tlie civil wars and the barbarian invasions of the 
third century. It becomes necessary, therefore, here to 
consider the causes of this change, and to deal with what is 
known as the fall of the Roman Empire. 

The fall of the Roman Empire was no sudden catastrophe : 
there is no single incident, no lost battle, no revolution which 
marks the end of this great institution. It is 'pjjg 
indeed difficult, if not impossible, to say exactly the Roman 
when the Roman Empire did come to an end. In ^*”P*^®* 
the year 410, Alaric tlie Goth cajitured Rome, but the Roman 
Empire still subsisted in spite of this terrible and epoch-making 
disaster. In the year 476 the shadowy power of the empire 
disappeared from Italy, and this date has sometimes been 
taken as marking the end of the empire, but we shall see 
that after 476 the empire still existed, though its capital was 
at Constantinople, and indeed one of the greatest tasks of the 
empire, the completion of the fabric of the Roman law, was 
yet to be accomplished. In the year 800, while there still 
reigned at Constantinople rulers calling themselves emperors, 
a new empire in the West which was soon to be called Roman 
was founded by Charles the Great, and there were henceforth 
in the Roman world two Roman Empires. The Eastern 
Roman Empire fell to the Turks in the year 1453, and this date 
has been taken by Gibbon as the end of hiriorig story. But 
when the crescent displaced the cross on the walls of Con- 
stantinople there was still in Germany the power calling 
itself the Holy Roman Empire, and in truth descended, if by 
a somewhat shadowy line, from the old Roman Empire of the 
Csesars, and this Holy Roman Empire, though its form grows 
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more and more ghost-like, did not disappear from Europe until 
the year 1807. Since 1807 there has been no institution in 
Europe calling itself the Roman Empire, but the modern 
German Empire has in a real sense succeeded to it and claims 
for itself many of the traditions of the medieval empire and 
is thus linked to that of the Caesars. It will be seen, then, 
that instead of the Roman Empire coming, as is sometimes 
thought, to a sudden catastrophe, it underwent a long series 
of^ transformations, and showed itself singularly tenacious 
of life. 

When we speak of the fall of the Roman Empire we usually 
mean the great transformation which passed over the empire 
in the third and fourth centuries whereby the 
empire became Christian, while at the same time 
a large portion of its territories in the West passed 
under the rule of tlie barbarians, and its wliole 
social structure was transformed. It is not 
difficult to see that the splendid calm of the Age of the An- 
tonines could not be indefinitely prolonged and that that 
Not due to liable to overthrow. This over- 

provincial throw did not come from the revolt of the 
revolt or provinces, for the statesmanship of Rome had 
immorality. reconciled them to tlieir connection 

with Rome : it did not come from tlie immorality of the 
inhabitants, though that is a view that has often been 
held, for there is every reavson to think that the morality of 
the empire since the rapid growth of Christianity had im- 
proved and not deteriorated. Opinions will differ as to the 
comparative importance of the forces which produced this 
great and disastrous change, but there can be no doubt that 
the following are among the most important. 

We may note in the first place that the empire, though 
beneficent in intention and in result, was, nevertheless, 
The despotic. There was no liberty in the sense of 

nemesis of self-government at Rome itself. There was plenty 
despotism. cities of tlie empire, but even 

this had been seriously encroached upon, though with the 
best intentions, by the Antonine emperors. They had ap- 
pointed Imperial magistrates to check financial mismanagement 
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and to represent tlie Imperial authority in the cities, and 
this was the beginning of a long process whereby, in the 
course of a century and a half, the cities were changed 
from centres of liberty to mere parts in the crushing 
macliinery of despotism ; and, even before this disastrous 
process had advanced far, there was no freedom of speech 
or initiative of action in the empire, and what was done was 
done by the emperors, while the wishes of the people and their 
consciousness of their own wants counted for little or nothing. 
The theory of Roman law as it moved towards its final shape 
was that law is the expression of the emperor’s will. The 
empire tlius sliows us a logical and complete despotism, and 
history proves that however beneficent such Governments 
may at times be, they are peculiarly liable to sudden and 
complete overthrow. 

If we turn from political to military considerations we see 
here, too, many serious features. For some time past the 
legions had ceased to be drawn from the inhabi- character 
tants of Italy and Rome ; it was the j)i'ovinces of the 
which provided the greater part of the soldiery 
that defended the frontiers, and though they gave to Rome 
loyal stn’vice, they were far from identifying themselves with 
Italy. But from the first also the Romans drew soldiers 
from beyond the frontiers of the empire, from those races 
whom they contemptuously called barbarians. These bar- 
barians, as a rule, served not in the legions, but as 'phe bar- 
cavalry and auxiliary troops. At the end of their barians 
long term of service they returned to their native 
country, knowing the weapons, the tactics, and xnethodsof 
something of tlu* strategy of the Roman armies 
and were able to what they had learnt to their fellow- 

countrymen. The Romans found as lime went on that the 
barbarians became constantly a more dangerous foe, and it was 
largely by their own weapons and by their own methods of 
warfare that the Romans were finally overthrown. Nearly 
all the invaders of the Roman Empire had been at one time 
either the soldiers or the allies of Rome. We have thus a 
phenomenon that often recurs in history ; the Romans taught 
their enemies to defeat them, as in a far distant epoch Napoleon 

M 
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was overthrown by the very means which had secured for him 
his early victories. 

We must remember, too, that a very large though incal- 
culable proportion of the people of the empire were slaves. 
Slavery Their position was improving : imperial legis- 
and its lation was beginning to take them into account : 

influence, there are signs that the very character of slavery 
was altering and was destined to disappear. But no slave 
population can feel itself supremely interested in the main- 
tenance of the State, and the instability of the Roman system 
IS in many ways closely connected with the institution of 
slavery. 

Yet it may be maintained that the cliief forces which under- 
mined the Roman Empire were religious rather than political or 
military. We have already said that underneath 
the calm surface of the Antoiiine era there was 
vehement religious fermentation. Different philo- 
sophies competed for the adherence of the cultured 
classes of the pagan world. The principal of these 
were Stoicism and Pythagoreanism, the latter a much more 
mystic faith than Stoicism with its reasonable outlook on life and 
its high but practical morality. But far more important tlian 
these philosophies, which can only have affected the upj)er 
classes of Rome, was the movement of religion. Paganism 
itself was assuming a new character ; the scepticism and indiffer- 
ence of the age of Cicero had given place to much greater zeal, 
much higher hopes, and a more mystic conception of the uni- 
verse even among the pagans themselves. New religions from 
the East were eclipsing the native cults : the Egyptian deities, 
Isis and Osiris, claimed numerous devotees even in Italy and 
the West : the worship of Cybele had its passionate votaries ; 
but in the third century among the pagans the strongest 
movement was that of Mithraism, This was Persian in its 
origin and was at first a form of sun worship, but connected 
with it were ideas of reconciliation to the Divine Power and a 
mystic revelation. It seems in the third century to have 
become the centre round which the revived paganism organized 
itself. 

But of infinitely greater importance for the future was the 
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growth of Christianity as a faith, and^the organization of the 
Christian Church. The Roman Empire was, as a rule, tolerant 
of religious movements and it cannot reasonably 
be charged with great cruelty in its dealing with anity in 
Christianity as a whole ; but like all despotic Roman 
Governments at all times it was extremely 
jealous of any sort of organization which it did not itself 
control, and it was the organization rather than the faith of the 
new Church which brought it into collision with the Imperial 
authorities. There were no special edicts passed against 
Christianity until a period later than that which we have 
reached, but it was always liable to attack as being an un- 
authorized religion and a danger to the State : and, because 
its votaries regarded paganism with scorn and refused to pay 
worship to the emperors, they could at any time be accused 
of sacrilege or of high treason. There were persecutions of the 
ChAstians before the death of Marcus Aurelius. The best 
known is that in the reign of Nero, but the reigns of Trajan 
and Hadrian, and of IMarcus supply instances of the cruel 
punishment of Cliristians. We cannot wonder that as time 
went on the conflict between the Imperial power and the 
Christian Church became more definite and more bitter. 
!%)th were absolute and exclusive systems. The empire 
claimed tlie wdiole obedience of a man, and the Cliurch spoke 
for an authority to which it claimed that all others must bow. 
When we remember that the Reformation plunged Europe 
into a century of warfare, and that the growth of nonconformity 
in the sixteenth century brouglit about our own puritan 
rebellion, and tlie execution of tlie king, we cannot wonder 
that this greatest of all religious revolutions was not accom- 
plished without violent conflicts and upheavals in the empire. 
Ultimately indeed the empire and the Church were reconciled 
and became allies, but that was not until the incapacity of 
the empire to crusli Cliristianity had been proved in more than 
one furious conflict. Certainly the working of the leaven of 
this new religion made the maintenance of the system, which 
we have seen and admired in the days of Hadrian, altogether 
impossible. 

Marcus was succeeded by his son, Commodus, and this 
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substitution of hereditary succession for succession by adoption 
proved itself disastrous, for Commodus rivalled in vice and 
•pjjg crime the worst of his predecessors. He was vain, 

Emperor pleasure-loving, and despotic, but the special mark 
Commodus. |^jg devotion to the games of 

the gladiatorial arena. It was his pride liimsclf to enter the 
arena as a combatant : his statues show him in the guise of 
Hercules : and his biographer tells us that he fought 783 
times. He claimed also titles which the wiser Antonines 
would have refused. It was not enough for him that he was 
Princeps, he insisted also on being called “ Lord and God ’’ 
(Dominus et Deus). His private life was violent and scanda- 
lous ; in his need for money he came into collision with the 
Senate ; but it was a private conspiracy that led to his assassi- 
nation in the year 192. It was at once plain how much the 
empire suffered from iiaving no recognized principle of 
succession, and the situation repeated all the main features 
that we observed upon the death of Nero. First, the Senate 
nominated an emperor, then the Praetorian Guards thrust 
another man on to the throne in return for lavish promises 
of pay and booty, and again the provincial armies refused to 
allow the soldiers of tlie Metropolis to monopolize power, 
and the gains which would come from power. There were 
risings in Britain, in Syria, and in Pannonia, as the district 
south of the Danube was called. The Pannonian legions 
were nearer Rome and they were better disciplined than any 
others. After some fighting they gained for their general, 
Septimius Septimius Severus, the imperial throne and power 
Severus. (197). With him a new and a harder epoch of the 
empire begins. He derived his origin from the Province of 
Africa. No province was more imbued with Latin civilization 
than Africa, and it gave to the Church many of its noblest 
leaders in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries. But Severus 
knew nothing of Christianity and cared little for Roman 
civilization. He was a soldier above all things, and he 
announced it as his motto ‘‘ to secure the affections of the 
army, and to esteem the rest of his subjects as of little moment,’' 
and with him the empire assumed a nakedly military character 
which it was destined never to lose. He disbanded the 
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Praetorian Guards, took from Italy her special privileges, and 
entrusted Rome to an ordinary detachment of the regular 
army. He gave the soldiers higher pay and 
dangerous privileges ; they were allowed to marry regulations 
and to live in towns instead of in their barracks Ihr the 
and we see from this time onwards a double military 
danger. The soldiers become increasingly conscious of their 
power, and they become more and more attached to that portion 
of the empire where they liave been usually quartered, so that 
it is with difficulty that later emperors can transfer them to 
whatever frontier of the empire is in most need of assistance. 

After a reign of eight years Severus was succeeded by his 
son, who is known to history as Caracalla, though this was at 
first merely a nickname. He carri(»d on the regime Q^racalla. 
of his fatlier, but with greater brutality and less 
ability. The army was his one sole interest, and yet the most 
important event of his reign is not a military one, for he gave 
the full rights of Roman citizenship to all the free 
inhabitants of the Roman Empire. Tliis was the Roman 
com2)l(‘tion of a 2)rocess whi(^h liad l)een going citizenship 
on evTi’ since tlie establisliment of the empire, 
and indeed from an (‘arlier date than that. It habitants 

was a great part of the strength of the Roman <^fthe 
. ^ ' ... empire* 

polity that it had been ready to extend its privi- 
leges so widely. Julius Ca'sar liad made great grants of 
citizensliip to the (Jauls and otliers, and although the 
proc('ss had not beiui carric'd on so rapidly by his successors, 
large numbers of provincials had been admitted to the privi- 
leges of citizensliip in all parts of the em2)ire. The distinction 
between the proviiua^s and Italy had already nearly disappeared 
and, though the action of t^iracalla may have sprung partly 
from a conbunpt for Rome and Italy, it was thoroughly in 
harmony with what was best in the empire. It is further 
characteristic of the time that military and financial reasons 
play an important part in tlu' change. The army could 
himccdorth be organized without giving different treatment 
to citizens and non-citizens, and on the pretext of the new 
grant of citizenship heavier financial burdens were placed 
upon the shoulders of all the inhabitants of the empire. 
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Wh^n Caracalla came to that violent end which awaited 
nearly all the emperors of the third century, another period 
m h 1 confusion set in. But in 218 there came to the 

^ ‘throne, raised upon the support of the legions 
of Syria, a strange young man who is known as Elagabalus. 
The meaning of his accession is that the Syrian soldiers 
exercised the power which the legions of Pannonia had used 
in the case of Severus. But the chief interest in this and the 
following reign is to be found in the religious policy associated 
with the names of the emperors. Elagabalus, before his acces- 
sion, had been associated with the worship of the sun-god at 
Emesa, which was there represented by a black stone which 
was believed to have fallen from Heaven ; and when his 
soldiers had made him emperor one of his first interests was 
to transport this stone to Rome and to introduce into the 
Capitol the worship which it represented. The Romans were 
now ruled by a man of that very type which in an earlier 
century they had most disliked and despised. He was a 
monarch of true Oriental fashion. He wore a lofty tiara, 
and was adorned with collars, bracelets and gems : his face 
was painted in a manner common in the East, but expressive 
to the Romans of the lowest effeminacy. He reigned from 
218 to 222, and during these years the palace was the scene 
of strange religious rites and orgies of immorality, 
surpassing even what is recorded of earlier reigns. Rome 
seems to have accepted his rule, but the soldiers quartered 
Alexander in Rome rose against him and murdered him. He 
Severus. succeeded by his cousin Alexander Severus, 

who reigned to 235. His personal character and his reign 
are alike a welcome contrast to those of his predecessor. He 
was much under the influence of his mother who was 
possibly a Christian, and he lived simply and honestly, 
and took much interest in literature and philosophy. 
During his reign a new force emerged. The Eastern 
frontier had, from the beginning of the empire, been the 
most vulnerable spot in the defences of Rome, and now it 
Revolution became more dangerous than ever. A revolution 
in Parthia. took place in the Parthian monarchy and brought 
to the throne a new dynasty and a new race. The new 
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kings are known as the ‘‘ Sassanids,” and the State is hence- 
forth known again as Persia. It was inspired by a stronger 
national feeling, and it reverted to the old national Persian 
religion. Hardly had the new regime been established when 
it came into collision with the Komans. Alexander fought 
against the Persians with uncertain results, but the greatness 
of the new danger was apparent. 

A single incident, and one not in itself important, has, 
however, attracted more attention than his campaigns. His 
biographer tells us that in his private chapel . 
upon the Palatine hill he honoured a strange 
collection of names. We are told of an outer palace of 
chapel which contained the busts of Virgil, Cicero, sevcru^*^ 
and Achilles, whilst in an inner shrine he 
worshipped Apollonius, Orpheus, Abraham, and Christ. 
These four names represent the main tendencies of the religion 
of that day ; the Pythagorean philosophy, pagan mysticism, 
Judaism, Christianity. The emperor seems to have believed 
that it was possible to honour them all by common worship ; 
but their claims were, in that age at least, mutually exclusive, 
and tlie chief interest of the next century is the movement 
which finally gained the victory fur the last named. 

In the last year of his reign he was called by a sudden 
danger to the armies of the Rhine. A mutiny broke out, which 
the young and unwarlike emperor was unable to quell, and in 
resisting it he lost his life (235 a.d.). 

The history of iho third century is not well given in any English 
book. Gibbon’s chapters aro imeresting, but far from final. The 
first chapter in Dr. Hodgkin’s Italy and her Invaders is clear and 
Huggestivo. The histories of Ciiristianity, Milman or Robertson, will 
supply much lioip. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Social Life in the Roman Empire in the Age of the 

Antonines 

It will be well, before we pass from the splendid peace of the 
Antonine era, to consider some of tlie outstanding features in 
The second social life of the time. It was in some wavs a 
and the civilization like that of Europe in the twentietli 
twentieth century. We could more easily sympatliize with 
centuries. ideas, tlie manners, the pleasures, and the 

tastes of an educated Roman of tlie second century, than we 
could with those of western Europe during the next ten 
centuries. But no two periods are really alike. History 
does not repeat itself, and there was much even in the 
age of the Antonines that the twentieth century would have 
found strange, and much that it would have found repulsive. 

The establishment of the empire had made a great change 
in the lives of the nobles of Rome. They were still wealthy, 
The em ire played a large part in the administra- 

an/thTaris-tion of the Roman world, but their old independence 
tocracy of was gone. If they commanded armies or ruled 
provinces, it was as servants of the all- 
powerful emperor. Many of them were too vain or proud 
to serve on such terms, and lived a life of idle luxury in the 
city of Rome, or in one of the great countiy houses with 
which Italy was coven?d over. The pictures of the satirists 
are chiefly drawn from the houses of the idle rich : we may 
see in Juvenal and in Tacitus, their ostentation and luxury, 
their crowds of servile retainers, their cruelty, vice, and gluttony. 
The capitalists of Rome liad been a very important class for 
a century and a half before the fall of the empire. They 
The were known as Knights (equites), and were organized, 

Knights. in our modern fashion, into companies for the 
collection of the taxes of the State, the lending of money, and 
the carrying out of industrial projects. Some of the worst 
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features of the last days of the republic were the result of 
the influence of this class, for the republic supported them 
in their operations, and the provincials had no protection 
against their high-handed proceedings, and their demand for 
high interest on the money they lent. The establishment of 
the empire had meant for them, as well as for the nobles, 
restraint and rigorous enforcement of justice. The old 
abuses do not come before us so often or in so flagrant a form 
as formerly. But the class still existed, and through its 
operations wealth flowed in from the Provinces to the capital. 

Rome was by far the most important city in the whole of 
the empire. Tliere were important cities elsewhere — Athens, 
Antioch, Alexandria, Lyons, Carthage, and many 
others. But “ all roads led to Rome,'" and it tance of 
was only in Rome that any influence could be 
exercised on the policy of the empire ; it was 
only in Rome that an ambitious man could find the road to 
power. Rome was the one great centre for art and literature, 
for religion and pleasure. 

Tlu're was much fine work produced in architectiu’e and 
sculpture during the second century. In portrait-sculpture, 
of a realistic kind, tlu* Romans excelled the Greeks, 

The Emperor Hadrian was a great connoisseur 
and collector, and th(i remains of his huge palace give indica- 
tions of good taste. But Rome \vas never a home of beauty 
and refinement, such as Athens had been in the age of Pericles. 
There was usually in the Roman something vulgar and 
philistine in Ins attitude to art. lie confused magniticence 
and display with beauty, and thought of art merely as a dis- 
traction and a pastime. Rome had no distinctive art and 
no great drama. H(‘r theatre was given over to variety shows, 
acrobatic exhibitions and dancing, and had no bearing on 
the intellectual life of the people. The most popular form of 
amusement were the chariot races and the gladia- Chariot 
torial arena. The chariot races took place within races, 
a small racing track, and in spite of the skill of the drivers 
were attended with great danger. The onloortvers were eager 
partisans of the different charioteers, and this sport grew in 
popularity and importance until the sixth century. Pliny 
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describes, with the contempt of a literary man, his amaze- 
ment, “ that so many thousands of men should bo eager, 
like a pack of children, to see horses running time after 
time, and the charioteers bending over their cars.” There 
was no slackening in the interest for centuries after this, and 
the races reached their height of popularity in Constantinople 
in the sixth century. 

But it is the gladiatorial games which have rightly 
attracted most attention, for they were the most characteristic 
T'ljg ' amusement of the Koman people. The huge 
gladiatorial Colosseum had been specially built in Rome to 
shows. accommodate the enormous crowds that flocked 
to them, and it is estimated that it would contain 50,000 
spectators. Amphitheatres of the same kind, but on a smaller 
scale, were to be found in all parts of the empire. These 
buildings were used for various purposes. When the Colos- 
seum was opened by the Emperor Titus, 5000 wild beasts are 
said to have been killed in the arena. But the crowning joy 
of the amphitheatre was the struggles of man with man, 
singly or in troops, and the shedding of hunian blood. The 
number of those who were butchered to make a Roman holi- 
day ” passes belief, and all classes and both sexes seem to have 
taken an equal delight in the brutal show. Nor was there any 
strong opposition on grounds of morality or humanity to these 
spectacles. The more refined elements in Roman society 
did not enjoy them. Cicero expresses a sense of pity for the 
elephants that were butchered: Tiberius suppressed them in 
Rome, but it is not known \vhat was the motive for his 
actions : Marcus Aurelius made himself unpopular by ordering 
that the gladiators should fight with blunt weapons. But 
Christianity direct attack was made on them except by 
and the Christianity. Christian converts were expected 
gladiatorial to abstain from these shows. There is in Saint 
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Augustine’s Confessions (Bk. vi. chs. 7 and 8), an 
account of the fascination exercised V>y the game upon a young 
Christian at the end of the fourth century. He was dragged 
unwillingly into the games, and for long kept his eyes fixed on 
the ground until the shout of the crowd at the fall of a 
combatant startled him into looking. ‘‘ And as soon as he 
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saw that blood he therewith drank down savageness ; nor 
turned away, but fixed his gaze and drank in fury unawares, 
and delighted in the wickedness of the conflict, and was 
intoxicated with the bloody pastime.” Shortly afterwards a 
blow was given to the games by the death of a monk in his 
effort to stop the contests, and they are not heard of after the 
first quarter of the fifth century. In the second century, of 
which we arc speaking, Christianity was too weak to make 
any effective protest ; and the Romans enjoyed the games 
with untroubled consciences. In speaking of Greece we 
said that the Olympian and other games give us an attractive 
idea of the high level of refinement and humanity among the 
people. Upon Roman civilization, if we judge it from the 
associations of the Colosseum, it would be hard to pass too 
hostile a verdict. But such a verdict would rest on too narrow 
evidence, and we shall shortly look at considerations which 
lead to a more favourable opinion. 

Tlie higher education of the Romans at this epoch deserves 
some attention. It was almost wholly given up to the empty 
study of rlietoric. This study had at one time 
been useful and necessary. In the republic of Education 
Rome, as in the democracy of Athens, persuasive in the 
speech in the law courts, or in political assemblies 
was the chief avenue to success. The study of 
rhetoric was transplanted from Greece to Rome, where it had 
at first aroused the keen opposition of Cato. But, in spite 
of all suspicion, it made way, and the young Roman of the age 
of Cicero was trained as a matter of course in the art of public 
speech, and in everything that directly or indirectly would 
conduce to success in it. Julius Ca?sar himself had attended 
the courses of professional rhetoricians, and Roman eloquence 
found its finest exponent in Cicero, whose speeches, delivered 
in the forum, the law courts, and the Senate were a real force 
in Roman politics. 

^ With the establishment of the empire the opportunities 
for public speech much diminished. The conntia lost 
their importance and the authorities jealously watched 
all addresses to the people. The Senate lost its old sense 
of independence, and its old freedom of speech. The law 
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courts were conducted in a more business-like way, and 
were no longer a channel for vehement orations on public 
Decline of heen in the days of Cicero, 

rhetoric The emperor's favour, and a knowledge of the 
under the real business of administration were what most 
empire. ^ man’s advancement. The power of the 

spoken word declined and almost disappeared. 

But rhetoric, almost useless for politics and law, was 
pursued with perhaps increased energy as an elegant a(‘;Com- 
Rhetoric plishment. The teachers of rhetoric in Koine 

as an were prominent persons, who gained the respect 

and aff (action of their pupils. (Quintilian (40-118 
^ ’ A.D.) is the greatest name. He was a man of varied 

powers and of wide reading, a penetrating critic of literature, 
and a force in the liistorv of education. He defined the ideal 


orator as a good man as well as a clever speaker {vir bonus 
dicendi peritus). But even he sees in rlietorical exercises the 
Rhetorical chief instrument of education. For five centuries 
exercises, (from 100 B.c. to 400 a.d.) the educated youth of 
the Roman world passed a great part of their time in preparing 
and delivering orations on fanciful subjects from history or 
still more fanciful subjects drawn from the imagination of 
the teaclier. The following are subjects taken from a 
manual of the age of Augustus. “ Three Hundred Spartans 
deliberate whether tliey should run away with the rest of the 
Greeks at Thermopyhe.” “ Xerxes threatens that he will 
reinvade Greece unless the Athenians remove the trophies won 
from him in the late war.” The pupils were trained to deliver 
speeches on either side of the subject. JMore ridiculous, but 
perhaps not intentionally so, are subjects such as the following. 
“ A man, who had been shipwrecked, who had lost his three 
children and his wife, and whose house had been burnt down, 
hanged himself. A passer by cut the rope. The unhappy man 
thereupon brought against him an action for damages.” “ A 
man who had lost his three cliildren, sat upon their tomb to 
weep. A fast young man dragged him from tlui tomb, and 
forced him to dress his hair, change his dress, and take his 
place at a banquet. When he got away he brought an action 
for assault.” 
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The educational system and methods of a period are one of 
the important features in relation to national health or 
decadence. It is well, therefore, to note that the youth of the 
Eoman world in Italy and the provinces was trained in these 
studies, which were not elevating to the character, did not 
provide a useful training to the mind, and did not throw 
any light upon the actual problems which faced the Roman 
world. The unreality of these studies secured them under 
the empire, which would have been jealous of speculation 
on actual political or social questions. But there was some 
vigorous thought on real problems too. The Alexandrine 
school of medicim* culminated about this time in the great 
physician Galen, and Roman law was continually advancing 
on scientific and humane lines. 

What has been said may seem to point to a hostile verdict 
on the civilization of the age. There were certainly many 
disquieting features ; but there is also much that Plutarch 
attracts us. The best side of the thne is seen Pliny, 
in the writings of JMutarch. a Greek, who was teaching in 
Rome about th(' year 1(X) a.d. and in the Letters of Pliny. 
Plutarch’s “ Parallel Ijives of the Greeks and Romans,” 
is one of the great l)ooks of the world, and has often 
{)roved a true moral inspiT-ation to later geiHU’ations. For it is 
not only intej’csting as biography and great as literature : it 
also instils in the most attractive way high lessons of humanity, 
piety, and heroism. Pliny was the friend of Tacitus and 
Juvenal, but his hdters give a very different impression from 
their writings, and go far to show that their gloom and pessim- 
ism was a result of their own temperament, or a tradition 
of their art. Idiny’s letters are full of genial warmth, and 
human kindness. The men and the women whom yijg 
he introduces to us are nearly all kind and good, not 
He delights in the beauties of nature, in art, and 
literature : he is humane and refined. The Rome which is 
reflected in his letters, which gave a warm welcome to Plutarch, 
which received with eagerness the sublime teaching of Stoicism, 
and saw the steady growth of Christianity, cannot be regarded 
as hopelessly decadent, and morally corrupt. 

In what we have hitherto said of the social life of the 
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second century we have been thinking chiefly of Rome. It 
is much more difiicult to speak of Italy, and still more 
difficult to speak of the Provinces ; for govern- 
ment and literature are both concentrated in 
Rome. Italy reproduced the features of Rome in a modified 
way. Its towns were self-governing municipalities, and the 
excavations of Pompeii show us in every detail what the 
Pom eii cities was. Pompeii was overwhelmed 

by the eruption of Vesuvius, which had given no 
trouble before in human memory, in the year 79 a.d. It lay 
concealed by ashes and lava until the eighteenth century, 
and even now is by no means completely uncovered. But 
enough has been uncovered to reveal the characteristic 
features of an Italian city, which was a place of pleasure 
rather than of business. The gladiatorial arena with all its 
arrangements has been brought to light ; there are temples 
old and new ; the new one dedicated to Isis, gives evidence 
of the popularity of that cult. The paintings on the walls 
show the character of the pictorial art of the period, and 
some reach a fair height of taste and excellence. Lastly, it 
is noticeable that, at the time of the downfall of the city, 
a municipal election was approaching, and inscriptions still 
legible on the walls ask for votes for the rival candidates. 

It was the deliberate policy of Rome ^ spread municipal 
government throughout the empire. It was already to be 
The cities found everywhere in the East before the Romans 
of the came ; but it was due to Roman influence that 

empire. towns sprang up in great numbers in the West, with 

governments organized according to the model laid down by the 
municipal law of Julius Ciesar. We can trace the rapid growth 
of these towns in Africa, Gaul, and Spain ; there were 
fewer in Britain than in other provinces. Their govern- 
ment fell far short of democracy. The chief^ authority 
The curia. mria or town council, and the 

families which gave members to this council formed 
the local aristocracy. There was an upward movement of 
the servile class generally throughout the empire. We 
cannot penetrate the darkness which surrounded the life of 
the Roman slave ; but it is certain that bis lot was improving. 
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Laws were passed for the protection of slaves. The tone of 
philosophy and religion was becoming decidedly sympathetic 
to them. Slaves and freedmen were everywhere The Aug- 
specially organized for the worship of the em- ustales. 
perors, and in many towns (perhaps in all), there was a kind 
of middle class called the Augustales, consisting partly of 
men of servile origin, who were organized for the carrying on 
of Cscsar-worship. An era of decadence and oppression lay 
ahead of the cities of the empire, and their financial difficulties 
were the cause or the excuse for the interference of the em- 
perors, which finally led to the suppression of their liberties. 
Jlut there is no reason to think that their finances were 
in hopeless disorder ; and certainly the substitution of im- 
perial control for liberty was a remedy more dangerous than 
the disease. If municipal liberties were suppressed wherever 
there was suspicion of financial mismanagement, there would 
be few free cities in modern England or in modern Europe. 

There are uo sufficient data to allow us to generalize with 
confidence as to the condition of the provinces. There was 
distress in some places. In Greece especially The 
we hear of a dwindling population and much provinces, 
poverty. But for the most part it seems highly probable 
that the peace of two hundred years, which came with the 
establishment of the empire, brought prosperity in its train. 
In Africa especially the remains of cities far within what is now 
the limit of the desert show that under Koman rule the country 
was far more fertile than it has been in the last thousand years. 

The emperors were interested, even on selfish grounds, to 
maintain the prosperity of the provinces. Great military re- 
mains, such as the great wall from the Tyne to Solway 
in Britain, and the other great wall, which connected of provin* 
the Rhine with the Danube through the Black cialgovem- 
Forest, bear witness to the care for the protection of 
the Roman dominions. Except for the terrible year of revolu- 
tion that followed on Nero’s death the armies were kept in 
good discipline, and were not allowed to oppress the Pliny as 
provincials. Pliny (to whose letters we have governor, 
already alluded) was a governor of the unimportant province 
of Bithynia, and his correspondence with the Emperor Trajan 
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has been preserved. The honesty of the governor, and the 
careful supervision of the emperor are apparent on every page. 
It is amazing what small details are referred to the emperor or 
his secretaries, and how closely Trajan supervises and directs 
the action of the governor. The building of a bath, the 
repair of an aqueduct, the formation of a local fire brigade, 
are questions of sufficient importance to be referred to the Im- 
'perial decision. But the most interesting of all the letters is 
one in which Pliny asks for direction as to how he should d(ial 
with the Christians. The emperor’s answer is firm, just, and 
humane. The Christians, he says, are not to be hunted out ; 
no anonymous accusations are to be accepted ; recantation is 
always to be accepted. The disquieting part of the corre- 
spondence is the overcarefulness of the government, and its 
constant interference in trifles. This was due to conscientious- 
ness and a sense of duty, but it led on to the establishment 
of a rigid and stifling form of rule. The emperors had no sus- 
picion that liberty is a necessary condition of good government. 

It is easy to ask questions about the social condition of 
Rome which cannot be answered, or can only be answered by 
. conjecture. Especially we should like more in- 

^ * formation as to land tenure and the condition 

of the agricultural classes. There was doubtless wide variation 
between different parts of the empire. We read of depopu- 
lation and agricultural depression in Italy, and the Antonines 
attempted to introduce legislative remedies. There was a 
general tendency towards large landed properties, and while, 
on the one hand, the slaves were moving up towards liberty, 
the free farmers of Italy and the empire were, under the pressure 
of economic forces, sinking towards serfdom. This tendency 
was not fully observable in the Age of the Antonines. But 
already the free proprietor was becoming a tenant, paying rent 
either in money or kind to some large land-owner, and bound to 
him by various ties. Tenants of this class were known as coloni. 
The condition of land tenure was already developing towards 
the system that would be later known as feudalism. 


W. T. Arnold’s Roman Provincial Adminialratior sketches the 
whole subject. Friedlander’s Social lAff' from the Age of Augustus 
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to the Age of the Antoninca is the grt^at authority on the subject. 
Sir E. Dill’s Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius is a 
delightful sketch of cei*tain aspects of the time. Pliny’s Letters are 
translated by J. B. Firth. For Roman education see any treatment 
of Quintilian. The extracts in this chapter are taken from Seneca 
Rhetor, 


CHAPTER XX 

Revolution and Recovery 

With tlie deatli of Alexander Severus a period of still greater 
confusion opens for tlu* Roman Empire, and it will be well to 
mark at once its chief features, though some of them are 
only developed half a century later. 

We see in the first place that the central Government 
suffers complete collapse. The autliorities in Rome are no 
longer able to control the armies, to defend the 
frontiers, or to pt'rform the ordinary duties of collapse of 
government, and in consequence various parts of the central 
tlie empire estahlislu'd tliemselves in practical in- Govern- 
depen(l(*nce. Testimony is borne to tliis feature by 
the rather absurd name wliicdi is sometimes given to the 
whole period, for it is often labelled ‘‘ the age of the thirty 
tyrants.” There were at no time thirty vseparate governments, 
but the phras(* is worth recalling because it indicates the 
dissolution of the empin^ into many separate units. 

Along with the weakness of the central Government, and 
largely bec^aiise of it, we se(‘ at last the barbarian races beyond 
the frontier breaking into the empire and ravaging 
provinces which liad known no enemy for centuries, invasions 
We shall have shortly to examine the character of the 
and to note the chief divisions of these barbarians, 

The armies of Rome, meanwhile, had grown fully conscious 
of their strength. They made and they unmade emperors 
with bewildering rapidity ; their military efficiency 
still remained, and in actual conflicts with the governing^ 
barbarians they gave a good account of themselves ; ^*'**^*®S' 
but they paid no heed to orders received from Borne, 
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or to the interests of the empire. As a rule, they governed 
themselves ; their officers depended upon their popularity 
with the common soldiers, and the civilian population suffered 
grievously at their hands. 

Along with all this went, as we should expect, great 
financial distress ; the movement of commerce was interrupted 
Financial by the sense of insecurity ; the increasing military 
distress. needs of the empire brought heavy financial 
burdens, and the taxes were imposed with so much unwisdom 
that they. tended to strangle trade, and to ruin the wealth 
of the empire. The Government endeavoured to meet the 
new situation by constantly increasing the number of its 
officials and of its tax gatherers, and the administrative system 
which had been begun by Hadrian developed to such an 
extent that it became an appalling burden upon the shoulders 
of the ordinary man. One feature of the change deserves 
special notice. Much of the strength of the earlier empire 
depended upon the free and vigorous life of its cities. Some 
check had been placed upon their freedom in tlie age of the 
Antonines, but during the third century a process began 
The ruin which turned their municipal organization into a 
of munici- crushing machinery of despotism. First we find 
pal life. Imperial officials overriding the elective magis- 

trates ; soon the magistrates became no longer tlie elected 
servants of the city, but the agents of the central Government, 
nominated by the Government ; soon afterwards tlie local 
Curia or Senate came to consist not of tliose who had been 
elected to office by tlieir fellow-citizens, but of the larger 
landowners of the neighbourhood. But the worst step of all 
was taken when the magistrates and Senate of the innumer- 
able cities of the empire were made in their own persons 
responsible for the payment of the Imperial taxes. At once 
what had once been the greatest honour became a burden to 
be feared and if possible avoided, and men had to be driven 
by Imperial orders and by the threat of heavy penalties, to 
hold office or to sit on the Senates of the various towns. 
The legislation of the later empire was much occupied 
with the position and the duties of these municipal magis- 
trates, and the utter ruin of the municipalities in liberty, 
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government, and commerce is among the most serious causes 
of the decline in the prosperity of the empire. 

We may notice, too, another feature, not important in 
itself, but significant of the general tendency of the age. 
Many of the external features of old Roman civi- j^tellectual 
lization tend to disappear ; literature falls to a and 
very low ebb ; the writing on inscriptions becomes artistic de- 
miserably poor compared with the bold characters 
of an earlier century ; the coinage is mean ; the sculpture, 
such as appears for instance on the triumphal arch of Con- 
stantine, shows lamentable d(‘generacy when compared with 
the art of Hadrian’s period. The Romans seem even to have 
lost something of their old skill in architecture. The age was 
not only plunged into poverty, but it was also in danger of 
becoming barbarized before the victories of the barbarians. 

Yet one other feature must be emphasized. More and 
more religion and controversies connected with it become 
of absorbing interest. The old paganism had 
nearly disappeared, though its temples remained mount im- 
and its worsliip had not ceased. Tlie new paganism 
was something very different ; it had assumed a ^ 
mystic tone, and endeavoured to establish a unity in its beliefs 
and organization. Stoicism had lost its hold ; no trace of 
rationalism is to be found in the literature of the time. The 
whole age seems irresistibly to make for some form of ascetic 
and supernatural religion. 

Tlie era of the barbarian invasions began. Races which 
had hitherto been kept at bay by the Roman Empire were now 
able to break into it in occasional plundering raids, Barbarian 
though as yet there was no sign of any set intention invasions, 
to make a permanent occupation of Roman lands. The names 
of most of the barbarians were new to the Romans. There had- 
been movements in Germany that wc cannot trace, and many of 
the small German tribes had organized themselves 
into larger confederations. Thus we liear on the -v- 
upper Rhine of the race called the Alamanni, and ^cse-mvaded 
Gaul, and afterwards ravaged Italy. Further down 
the Rhine was the powerful tribe or league of 
the Franks. They were thought by the Romans to be the 
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hardest, crudest, and most deceitful of the barbarians ; the 
time of their great power was not yet, but in 263 a band of 
The them passed plundering through Gaul into Spain 

Goths. and crossed over into Africa. But for the third 
and fourth centuries, by far the most important of the bar- 
barian races was the Goths. The centre of their power was 
upon the lower Danube, and in tlie neighbourhood of tlie 
Crimea. Though their name is usually regarded as typical 
of barbarism we shall see them afterwards more ready to 
accept the Roman civilization and the Christian Faith than 
any races outside the empire. But during the tliird century 
they were still thorough barbarians. They resembled to some 
extent the English when first they appeared in our island, but 
they were a less fierce and cruel race. They were worshippers 
of Thor and of Odin ; they had a writing which is known as 
Runic ; they were loosely organized under an elective mon- 
archy ; but the real strength of their polity is to be found in 
their free public meetings. In the year 250 the Goths crossed 
the Danube, and when tlie emperor De(‘ius came against 
them he was defeated and slain. A few years later, they 
engaged in maritime expeditions in tlie Black 8(‘a and beyond 
the Hellespont ; they captured many of tlie great towns on the 
iEgean Sea ; they burnt the great temple of Diana at Ephesus ; 
they occupied Atliens liersclf, and their raids penetrated even 
The into the Peloponnese. At tliis time the Persians 

Persians. ^Iso took advantage of the disorganization of the 
empire and invad(*d the Province of Syria. Here in the year 
260 a Roman emperor Valerian met d<‘feat at their hands ; 
he was taken prisoner and lived for some time a life of bitter 
humiliation at the Persian Court. 

It seemed, meanwhile, as if the empire was about to 
dissolve. Different parts* liegan to consider tlieir own safety 
Disruption Rome could no longer defend them. The 

of the empire was broken up into three main govern- 

empire. merits ; there was in the first place Italy, with 
which Africa was u.sually connected ; in the second place 
Gaul and Britain were united, and for a time seemed to 
promise the growth of a strong, independent State ; thirdly, 
in the far East, Syria and Egypt were brought under the rule 
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of the city of Palmyra, an important trading station on the 
caravan routes wJiich now came into importance. The height 
of its power and its fame was reached a little later under the 
rule of the great queen Zenobia. 

Yet the empire had still in it great powers of recovery, 
and there was no strong desire anywlierc to break the 
unity of the Roman name. In 268 the Emperor Claudius 
Claudius was raised to the throne by the soldiers, Gothicus. 
and he proved himself, in a military sense, well-fitted 
for the post. lie had to face the invasion of the 
Goths, who were now designing a permanent settlement. 
He met them in a great battle in the Balkan Peninsula 
and defeated them with overwhelming loss. It seemed 
as tliougli a Ix'tter pcu'iod for the Roman Empire might 
begin with liini, but in the year 270 he was carried off by 
th(‘ plagiK', whose devastations during tliis period added to 
the troubles of the time. He was soon, however, 
succeeded by perhaps a greater soIdicT, Aurelian, 
who carried on his work and gained for himself the title, 
first of “ Restorer of the Army,” and then of “ Restorer of 
tlie World.” He managcxl to unite once more the fragments 
of the Roman Empire ; lu‘ defeated tlie Gotlis again and again, 
and made a working arrangement with tliein, by wliich they 
were to occupy the province* of Dacia, and to contribute a 
number of troops to serve in the Roman armies. Reunion 
Aurelian also fought with success against the of the 
Alamanni, and without fighting managed to secure 
the submission of Gaul and fb'itain. His most famous victory 
was, liowever, over Z(‘nobia, the (^ueen of Palmyra. She had 
established an ellicient power with its centre in the city of 
the des(*r(. It would, })erhaps, have been well for the future 
of civilization if this and others of the governments, which had 
been set up in tliis time of disorder, had been able to maintain 
themselves. For the empire was too large for cyfficient adminis- 
tration from a single centre, and the new states would pro- 
bably have admitt(‘d some forms of liberty. But the restora- 
tion of the unity of the empire seemed the first duty to every 
capable ruler ; and Aurelian, as soon as he could, turned his 
army against Zenobia. She was defeated and brought to 
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Rome in triumph loaded with golden cliains, though after- 
wards she was kindly treated and allowed to live in a palace 
near Rome. The city of Palmyra was utterly ruined ; its 
fine temples and public buildings were destroyed and its wells 
choked up. Its ruins lie now far within the desert. The 
military task had been admirably accomplished by Aurelian. 
He might, perhaps, have been successful also with the equally 
urgent political problem, but the mutinous armies of Rome 
chafed under his strong rule, and he was murdered in 274, and 
chaos broke loose again. 

There was a confused period of ten years which we need 
not examine ; then in 284 the armies of the Danube in 
Diocletian their usual turbulent fashion raised their general, 
Emperor. Diocletian, to the throne. It did not at first 
appear that this change would be of great importance. He 
might well have proved one of the many transitory em- 
perors similarly exalted, who pass before us during the third 
century. But, as a matter of fact, with Diocletian begins a 
new and enduring epoch for tlie Roman world. He was a 
successful soldier, and heavy blows in the East and in the 
West welded again the unity of the Roman Empire. But it 
is not his military action that makes his name important. 
We will concentrate our attention upon his political changes 
and his religious policy. 

His father was a slave, and he himself, until the time of 
his elevation to the throne, had pursued the ordinary career 
of an ambitious soldier. Yet he showed political 
empire a insight of a rare order, and he introduced into the 
naked Government of the empire changes as great as 
^ ‘ those of Augustus, though vastly different in aim 

and in character. During the tliree centuries that liad elapsed 
since Augustus became master of the Roman world, the general 
tendency had been for the republican pretence to wear away, 
while the true monarchical and despotic character of the empire 
became constantly more apparent. Tliis tendency is carried 
to its ultimate consequence by Diocletian. If it is technically 
wrong before his time to speak of the Roman “ empire,’’ and 
the right phrase is “ Principate,” there can be no question that 
from his reign onwards the Government is an empire indeed. 
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The problem before the emperor was primarily a military 
one. The army was insufficient ; it was constantly insub- 
ordinate ; and the direction of the forces, which The new 
might be engaged on any frontier in the Roman court cere- 
world, was too heavy a task for one man. Dio* *“®”^*^* 
cletian essayed, and with a large measure of success, to remedy 
these evils. He showed no care for liberty or for the 
prosperity of tlie Roman citizens ; it was of the efficiency of 
the army that he was always thinking. We may note first 
that lie introduced the ceremony and the etiquette of an 
Oriental monarch ; that which for centuries had been the 
scorn of the Romans becomes now an established practice 
among them. Thus lie surrounded his brow with a 
diadem ; he took for himself the title of Lord and God ; 
he was ministered to by eunuchs, and by the keepers 
of the ImptM'ial Silence ; he exacted from all those who came 
into his presence, ('ven from his most important ministers, a 
slavish form of prostration. It is strange, not that this should 
come, but tJiat it should come from a man whose father had 
been a slave. It was due probably not to vanity, but to policy. 
Diocletian’s object was to hedge the throne with that divinity 
which might induce soldiers to regard the emperor as a being 
of a superior order, and therefore to yield him a more un- 
grudging obedience. The ceremony thus introduced lasted 
without essential changes for a tliousand years. 

Diocletian also carried much further the elaboration of the 
machinery of the Government. There were to be henceforth 
in the Roman Empire two emperors, one resident 
at Milan, the otlier at Nicomedia in Asia Minor; and of^c 
these two emperors, each with the title of Augustus, machinery 
was to be supported by a coadjutor who was to 
bear the title of C;esar, and who was destined to 
succieed the Augustus upon his death. The Roman world 
’ would thus in practice have four emperors and four Imperial 
Courts. The same principle of subdivision was carried every- 
where. The empire w^as divided into twelv e dioceses, and 
these dioceses were subdivided into a hmidred provinces ; 
the number of officials high and low was vastly increased. 
Moreover, a division was now made between civil and 
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military authorities, while a long hierarchy of rank stretched 
up from the lowest to the highest. In all this there was no 
doubt an increase in efficiency, but there was also inevitably 
a vast increase in the already crushing burdens which fell 
upon the citizens, and a little later it was said, though doubtless 
with exaggeration, that tlie number of tliose who paid taxes 
was less than the number of those who lived on them. 

The army was carefully reorganized, and lienceforth fell 
into three main divisions ; first there were tlie Palatini^ who 
Reorgani- ‘ were technically the Palace guard, but who grew 
zation of in effect to be a large body of perhaps eighty 
the army, thousand men whose function it was to tlefend 
the heart of the empire. Tlien there was a section of the army 
called the Limitanei or frontier force, whose business it was to 
defend the limits of the empire ; while between these was a 
force of a new type called the Comitatenses, a movable force, 
whose special ta^^k it was to deal with any barbarian foe which 
succeeded in passing the frontier. Such wen' th(‘ reforms of 
Diocletian, and althougli Jiis fourfold empire broke down 
soon after his death, his system in other respects provt‘d 
efficient and permanent. 

Diocletian’s dealings with religion remain to be noted. 
He was himself a pagan, but he did not sliow himsedf at first 
Diocletian i^^tolerant of the new faith which had many 

and Chris- supporters in the Imperial family, but towards 

tianity. 

reign he engaged in the last and 
fiercest struggle for the suppression and extinction of this 
new and strange power. We must ascribe his action, not 
to any hatred for the tenets of the Christians but rather 
to a sense, to a large extent justified, that the organizfition 
of the Christian Church, which had been rapidly extending 
and consolidating during the whole of the third century, was 
becoming a rival force to the empire itself, and that it was 
necessary to reduce it to .subordination. P]arli(*r attacks upon 
the Christians had been local and spasmodic. They had con- 
Persccu- tributed martyrs to the Church, but they had in 
tion of the no way weakened it. It was Diocletian’s deter- 
Christians. ^lination to destroy it. In 303 he issued his first 
edict ; he declared that all churches were to be destroyed ; 
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that the sacred books of the Christians were to be handed 
over to Government officials and burnt ; and that all Chris- 
tians who held office in the empire were to be degraded. A 
little later followed further decrees ordering that Bishops 
should be imprisoned, and allowing torture in order to force 
Clu’istians to recant. It will be seen that Diocletian realized 
tlie importance of the Christian Scriptures and of the episcopal 
organization of the Christian Church. Persecution was driven 
home with energy and persistence, and the Church suffered 
sev(>rely. Many Cliristians perished, many were q£ 

driven to recant, but before long Diocletian Imd to Diocletian’s 
recognize that he vv'as struggling witli a power that religious 
was too strong for liim, and that there was no sign ^ 
of tlie real destruction of tlie Cliristian power. A little later, in 
the year 30.5, lie decided to lay down his power and to retire 
into priv'ate life. The failure of his health, the collapse of his re- 
ligious policy, and perhaps the desire to see his new regulations 
at work in tlie hands of his successors were among his motives. 
He lived in retinmient from 30.5 to 313, and resisted all at- 
tempts to draw him again into the arena of polities and of war. 

In addition to thi' liistorios already mentioned, Bradley's G'ot/is 
traces the history of this [leople from their first appearance in history. 
The historit's of Christianity am more valuable for this period 
than the ordinary secular liistorios. 


CHAPTER XXI 

The End of the Pagan World 

Dro(’LKTiAN, from liis retirement, saw the collapse of tlie 
external features of his new scheme. The machinery of 
administration and government lasted indeed for 
centuries to come, but tlu' division of sovereignty break up 
between two Augusti and two Cavsars very quickly of Dio- 
proved to be impracticable. It would have been 
difficult to work at any time, and it was impossible 
ill an age of revolution which had destroyed mutual confidence. 
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So the Roman world was again plunged into civil strife, and it 

was only after fierce contests among the various competitors 

that the empire was again united under a single head. We 

need not follow the conflict ; we need only notice by what steps 

the great Constantine mounted to the Imperial title. His 

father, Constantins, had been an Augustus, and upon his 

death in 306 Constantine was stationed in York. It was 

apparently a spontaneous movement of tlie troops which 

Constan- acclaimed him emperor, and he, after some liesi- 

tine’s rise • tation, accepted the dangerous title (306). The 

to absolute remains of Roman York allow us to identify 
power. '' 

within a very short space the spot wliere this 

momentous event took place. The assumption of the title 
of emperor, though at first accepted by his rivals at 
Rome and in the East, had in the end to be maintained by 
war against several rivals. In 312 he crossed tlie Alps, and 
attacked Maxentius in Italy. W'e may notice that on his 
march towards Italy he carried as his ensign, along with the 
eagles, the famous Labarum which was formed of the first 
letters of the name of Christ. We may notice, too, tliat Con- 
stantine is said to have related afterwards how upon the eve 
of his decisive battle he saw in the clouds the figure of a cross, 
and underneath it written in Greek characters tlie words, 
“ Conquer in this.” The great battle was fought in the year 
313 at the Milvian Bridge near to Rome. Maxentius was 
defeated and killed, and by this victory Constantine became 
master of the Western Empire, but ten years later friction 
with the Eastern emperor Licinius, led to open war, and a 
series of battles in Thrace made him, in 324, supreme ruler 
of the united empire. 

No other emperor, with the doubtful exception of Julius 
Caesar, has so influenced the course of succeeding centuries, 

The cha- character 

racterof of this remarkable man. That he was a capable 
administrator is certain, and if he had 
not introduced into the empire the important 
changes which we shall soon notice, he would still have been 
considered one of Rome’s efficient soldiers and statesmen. 

But great and permanent as Constantine’s work was, there 
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is not much of what we usually associate with greatness in his 
character and methods. He was cautious, prudent, hesi- 
tating, though capable at times of decided action. His actual 
religious opinions are hard to determine. His Christianity 
was genuine, no doubt, but he was to the end of his life on 
friendly terms with paganism, and his private life showed 
little sign of the Christian virtue of mercy, or the sentiment 
of honour. His motives throughout were predominantly those 
of a statesman. In many respects he resembles Augustus, 
but the times were even harder and the problems more difficult 
than those with which Augustus had to deal. 

The first of the momentous changes that is associated with 
his name was the removal of the capital of the empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, wliich henceforth is known 
as Constantinople. So great were the memories foundation 
which clustered round tlie city of Rome itself, so of Con- 
closely was tlio city identified with ilic empire, so ^ 

confident liad tlie Romans been in their assertion tliat the city 
was eternal, and tliat with the fall of the city tlie world itself 
would end, that the change must have implied an immense 
dislocation in the tlioughts and liopes of men ; and yet the 
change was in many respects a natural and obviously useful 
one. For some time past Rome had ceased, as a matter of 
fact, to be the capital of the empire ; it was still tlie greatest 
and most splendid city in the empire, but since the attacks 
of the barbarians had become serious, the more energetic 
emperors rarely passed much time there. Thus Diocletian 
had fixed liis capital at Niconiedia on the Propontis, and his 
colleague in the empire liad ruled at Milan. Rome was felt 
to be too far from the vulnerable frontiers, and if the centre 
of the empire was to be moved at all, no better place than 
Constantinople could be chosen or imagined. Its 
site was admirable both for military and commer- lence of 
cial reasons. It lay on a promontory surrounded s^te of the 
on three sides by deep water, and upon the fourth, ^ 
the western side, it could be easily defended by fortifications 
of moderate length. Upon its north side lay the great harbour, 
the famous Goldern Horn, which has never ceased from that 
time to this to be one of the important harbours of the world. 
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It was within easy reach of the corn supply of Egypt, and it 
controlled by its situation the whole of the traffic of the Black 
Sea. Moreover, it was situated about equal distance from the 
two frontiers where tlie barbarians were a really pressing 
danger. The Goths were posted upon the Danube and in the 
Crimea, while the Persians were threatening from beyond 
the Euphrates ; Constantinople situated between them had 
very great adv^antages in dealing with both. So Constantine 
determined to plant his capital on this beautiful site by the 
swift flowing waters of the Bosphorus. There was a great 
ceremony of inauguration, and the public buildings and the 
temples of the East were plunder(‘d in order to provide 
precious marbles and decorations for the new city. Fanciful 
parallels wore drawn between the new capital and the old, 
and Constantinople also was believed to possess her seven 
hills. 

One consideration has been purposely omitted in speaking 
of the reasons for this change. Constantine designed to in- 
troduce into the empire a great change in religion, 
or at least in its religious policy, and at Rome the 
patronag^e traditions and the interests of paganism were so 
strong that such a change would have encountered 
bitter hostility and criticism. It was easier to make 
the change in a city which was not hampered by long traditions. 
We have seen that Constantine’s own religious beliefs were 
vague, for he continued to patronize certain pagan institutions, 
and when, towards the end of his life, he received baptism, it was 
not from an orthodox, but from an Arian priest. Yet aln^ady 
there was much to show that he was attracted to Christianity 
or persuaded of its strength. His mother is reported to have 
been herself a Christian. We have seen his use of a Christian 
symbol in his march towards Rome, and in the year 313, 
before the decisive battle of the Milvian Bridge, he had already 
issued his famous edict of toleration from Milan, in which he 
declares “ that no man shall be refused any legal facility who 
has given up his mind either to the observance of Christianity 
or to the worship which he personally feels best suited to 
himself.’’ From this time onwards Christianity constantly 
received his patronage, and his new city was from the first 
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devoted to the Christian worship. Wliile Constantine lived, 
no attempt was ever made to suppress paganism, but the 
Christians were relieved from all acts which pressed heavily 
upon them. The Cliristian clergy were allowed special privi- 
leges, and Christians generally were exempted from all obli- 
gation to recognize pagan ceremonials in any way ; but doubt- 
less more important than any specific act of legislation was the 
fact that a Roman emperor, ruling now over the united and 
loyal empire, gave to Christianity his patronage and his favour. 
Paganism (mdured yet for a while side by side with Christianity, 
but the whole trend of events was towards the new faith, and 
before the century is over we see Christianity triumphant 
and exclusiv(‘, and paganism, which in the time of Diocletian 
liad trii‘d to destroy its rival, its(‘lf struggling in vain to main- 
tain existence in obscure corners of the empire. 

The emperor, in patronizing Christianity, determined also 
to maintain a larg(‘ iiK'asim' of control over it ; and one of 
the prominent characteristics of Christianity, at 
Constantino])le, from tliis time forward until 1100 the change 
years later Mahoinnu'danism triumphed there, was of capital 
the power and aiitliority of the emperor in the ° 
councils, and even in faith of the Church. But it may be 
noted here — thougli to do so is to anticipate the future 
— that Constantin('\s atdion produced a directly opposite 
r(\sult at Rome. Rojue was henceforth no longer the supreme 
city in matters political tliat she had once been ; no emperor 
lived in her midst ; the administration of the civilized world 
no long(^r emanatcnl from her forum. The chi(d authority 
resident there was henc(‘forth the bisliop, and the Bishop of 
Rome took to himself a grt*at many of the traditions of Roman 
greatiu'ss, and Rome won once more on the plane of religion, 
the supremacy which sh(* had lost in vsecular matters. More- 
over, the very fact that there was not at Rome any secular 
authority of importance, allowed the power of Rome’s bishop 
to develop freely, and gave to the Church in the West that 
independence and complete self-government which marks it 
for many centuric's to come, whilst the bishop, or as he was 
called, the patriarch, of Constantinople was reduced to a some- 
what servile subordination to the emperor. 
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We have reached thus an epoch of tlie clearest significance 
and of the utmost importance, and there can be little question 
that we ought to mark here the end of the classical 
world, and the beginning of the Middle Ages. At 
no other point can we draw a dividing line so clear 
and so important. Hardly any of the characteristics 
of the pagan world of Greece and Rome were any longer to be 
found. The city state, with its various popular assemblies 
had completely disappeared ; everywhere a direct despotic 
rule had taken its place. The old citizen armies, too, which 
had freed Greece from the Persian yoke, and had made Rome 
mistress of the civilized world, had disappeared, and their place 
had been taken by huge mercenary armies, ignorant of the 
very meaning of citizenship, little influenced by patriotism, 
serving for their pay, and loyal, if loyal at all, to their com- 
mander. Socially, too, a change almost equally great had come. 
The dividing lines between city and city, between nation and 
nation, between race and race, had grown dim and had almost 
died out. The economical character of the empire had utterly 
changed in consequence. Slavery was still the basis on which 
the economic structure rested, but slavery itself was changing, 
regulations were made now for the protection of slaves, and 
already that movement was in progress which before long was 
to convert slavery into serfdom. 

Even more momentous was the change that had passed 

over the convictions and the religion of mankind. Even 

Religious before the victory of Cliristianity the essential 

contrast features of the old pagan faiths had been modified 

^tween ajj recognition. But with the triumph of 

the ancient • r i* n i* » 

world and Christianity the most important of all religious re- 

the Middle volutions that the world has known was completed. 

In place of the old local cults had come a universal 
worship ; in place of religious ideas that varied with locality, 
language, and race, had come a faith which proclaimed itself 
applicable to all men of whatever station, race, or language. 
The greatest and the strangest revolution in history is that 
which substituted for the radiant figures of the pagan deities 
— ^for Apollo and Athena, and Venus and Mithras — the figure 
of the crucified Christ. There are, it is true, tendencies in the 
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pagan world which prepare for the change, and the debt of 
Cliristianity to pagan thought is greater than the Christian 
Church was often willing to admit, but nothing can much 
diminish the. extraordinary contrast between the old faiths 
of the European world and that exclusive religion to which 
it was now moving with so rapid a pace. 

And it is to be noted tliat along with this change in religion 
had come into the world a new force and a new organization, 
of a kind, hitherto unknown. The ancient world had many 
religions and many temples, but it had no church. The idea 
of a body of men bound togetluT by common beliefs, a 
common worship, and a common code of morals was almost 
entirely unknown. Assuredly neither ancient Greece, nor 
early Rome, nor paganism in its later developments had a 
glimpse of the institution whi(*h was destined now for more 
than 1(K)0 years to ocaaipy a central position in European 
liistory. In the empire down to Diocletian tlie state w^as 
omnipotent, it claimed tlie obedience of all men, and it claimed 
the obedience of the whole man. Government, as well as 
religion, laws, as well as morality, emanated directly from this 
supreme power. The change was as sudden as it Avas amazing, 
wJiercby a new pow(*r rose side by side with the state, claimed, 
from the first, a shan* in the control of the lives of men, and as 
time wont on, claimed a larger share than that which fell to 
the lot of the state. Something, no doubt, in this change is 
to be ascribed to the victory of the barbarians and the failure 
in the efficiency of the empire. But the more important 
cause is to be found in a real change in tlie ideas of men, and 
in new convictions which were held with passionate faith. 
Division of history into periods is fanciful and to some extent 
unreal, though it is necessary. Such divisions may be made 
on various principles, but it is a true proverb which says that 
the great revolutions take place in the minds of men, and it 
seems best, thendoro, to divide the pagan w^orld from the 
mediaeval world just at the point where Christianity won its 
most striking triumph, and the Catholic Church of the Middle 
Ages became firmly planted. We shall see that it is the break 
in the organization of this Church, the disappearance of the 
religious unity which was now so surprisingly won, and the 
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reappearance of religious diversity at the time of the Kefor- 
mation which most clearly marks the passing of the Middle 
Ages and the rise of the modern world. 


In addition to Gibbon, Hodgkin, Milman, Robortson, and tho 
ordinary ecclesiastical histories, there is a Life of Constantine the 
Great by J. B. Firth. 
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PART n 

THE MIDDLE AGES 
CHAPTER I 

The Final Triumph of the Christian Church within 
the Roman Empire 

The roIi<:]jioiLs nioasures of Constantino encountcrod no groat 
opposition during his lifotimo ; the Pagan loaders tuid priests 
soom to hav(' se('n tlio riso of Christianity to a position of prc- 
oininenoo, if not witli o(|uaninuty, at any rato^ without any 
attempt at n’sistanoo. Yot tho change was so great, and 
Paganism in its various forms was so linked with the life of 
tho j) 0 ()plo, that it was not likoly to disappear without some sort 
of stjugglo. Nor could it bo said that tho life of the emperor 
himself, during its latter part especially, was such as to 
recommend tlu' Faith that ho had adopted. He was, we 
have seen, a vigorous soldier and an excellent 
ruler ; but his domestic life was as imfortunate as accession 
that of the worst emperors in the Imperial series. 

His last years were troubled by plots and conspiracks, and 
l)oth the son and tlie wife of the emperor were executed 
on suspicion of coni]>licity. U])on his death, in 337, the 
palac(‘ was for some time agitated by j)lots and struggles of 
the most violent kind, until, in 350, Constantins, tJie son of 
Constantine, reigned alone. AVe need not, however, pause to 
notice any of the details of the following years : we reach 
a more important event, when, in the year 355, Julian, the 
cousin of the emperor, was associated witJi him in the task of 
governn\ent. 

The career of Julian is interesting in many ways. He 
must have been a soldier of rare ability ; in command upon 

o 
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the Rhine frontier he invaded Germany again and again, and 
clearly showed that the superiority of Roman arms and 
discipline under a good general was not yet over. Between 
Julian and Constantins, who had put to death a number of 
Julian’s relations and friends, there was naturally suspicion 
and friction ; and in 359 Julian’s legions, being ordered to 
move from their homes on the Rhine frontier to defend the 
Euphrates against a threatened incursion of the Persians, 
mutinied, and refused to march. In the tumult that followed 
they saluted Julian as emperor, and he at last accepted the 
dangerous title, and thus declared war against Constantius, 
whom he had hitherto served in a subordinate position. 
Julian marched on Constantinople with great rapidity, but 
before he arrived there Constantius had died a natural death, 
and in December, 360, Julian was master of the Roman world. 

The one supreme interest of Julian’s reign is that Paganism 
made a last effort to overthrow the supremacy of the C^iristian 
The last Church, and to maintain itself as the religion of 
effort of the empire. Many things seem to have contri- 
Paganism. Pagan reaction. The high hopes wdiich 

had been entertained of tlie peace and prosperity and virtue 
which were to come with the victory of the Christian Church, 
had been bitterly disappointed ; there had been war, civil and 
foreign ; and, as we have seen, the lives of the first Christian 
emperors rivalled in crime those of Nero and Domitian. More 
important probably was the fact that the Christians were now 
bitterly quarrelling with one another. There had, indeed, 
even before the reign of Constantius, been well-marked 
divisions among Christians, and eager rivalry between different 
doctrines and different ideas on Church government, but those 
rivalries and divisions had been intensified very greatly since 
the victory had been won. Africa, especially, was torn 
asunder by a religious struggle which had its obscure origin 
in the action of certain Christian officials at the time of 
Diocletian, who had handed over their sacred books to bo 
burnt at the order of the emperor ; but the meaning of tlie 
original struggle had long been lovst, and different Christian 
factions were fighting against one another with a savagery 
which laid a large part of the province waste, Mueh more 
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serious than this obscure conflict was the great controversy 
which turned upon the definition of the nature of Christ. 
From the first the difficulty had been present with 
the leaders of the Christian Church, and the third rise of 
century had seen various heresies turning on this Arianism. 
point ; but it is in the fourth century that it came to a head, 
in the greatest of all early heresies which is known as Arianism. 
Arius, who gives Ids name to the movement, was an eccle- 
siastic of Alexandria, where, more than elsewhere in the 
empire, religious controversy was pursued with heat. Arius 
defined tlie person of Christ as being of swiilar substance with 
the Father ; wldlst, on tlie other liand, the orthodox formula 
which was passionately, and in tlie end triumphantly, cham- 
[lioned by Athanasius, declared that Christ was of the sawe 
substance witli the FatluT. The difference has been by some 
r('gard(Kl as a small one, and it is certainly a mistake to think 
of Arius as anticipating the views of modern rationalism ; but 
it would seem that in tins apparently verbal controversy, the 
cliaracter and the future of the Catholic Church were at stake. 
There was not at first any wide difference in ceremonies 
and ritual between the Arian and the orthodox churches ; 
but if Arianism had triumphed there could have been no 
doctrine of transubstantiation, and no ceremony of the 
Mass : the priesthood would thus have been deprived of 
one of its chief titles to supremacy over the laity, and the 
growth of the Papal monarchy would have been rendered 
more diflicult, 

Tlie General Council of Nicfea (325) had declared that the 
Arian views were heretical ; but they were maintained 
nevertheless by great numbers, especially in the east of the 
empire. The authority of Rome was thrown throughout on 
the side of Athanasius. The controversy was not confined to 
professional theologians, but became, in a manner whicli is 
now difficult to understand, the excitement and passion of all 
classes. In the fury of religious controversy the unity of the 
Christian name was altogether forgotten, and followers of 
Arius pursued those of Athanasius with a bitterness of hatred, 
apparently greater than that which they directed against the 
Pagans. * It was not unnatural, therefore, that many should 
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think that it was worth while considering whether, after all, 
some return to Paganism were not advisable. 

It must be noted, too, that the new Paganism was 
something very different from the old. Cicero or Julius 
The new Ciesar — to go no further back — would hardly have 
Paganism, recognized in the views of Julian any res(unblance 
to the faiths and the practices which had sat so lightly 
on their own consciences. We have already noticed that 
Paganism during th(‘> third century had been adopting a 
mystic tone that had at first been foreign to it, and was 
trying to gain an organization which should give it some 
chance of resisting the episcopal government of the Christian 
CJiurch. All these tendencies culminated in tlie time of Julian ; 
he spoke of many goils, but he was himsi^lf essentially a 
monotheist, and he was especially devoted to the Sun god or 
Mithras, in whom he saw “ the living and benefic(‘nt image 
of the intelligcmt Father of the world.” What was strongest 
in Paganism was all working in this direction. In the earlier 
centuries of Christianity the l^agans had been “light half- 
believers in their casual creeds,” but now among at least 
a large group of them their faith had become a real passion. 

Julian himself had imbibed these ideas during his residence 
at Athens, which was now again a great centre of education. 
Religious ^ stronghold of the new Paganism. Ilis pro- 

policy of motion to the service of the empire had called 
Julian. relu('tantly away, but when he became emperor, 

his chief object was to put into practice the ide^s whicli ho 
had so ardently embraced from his Athenian teacliers. His 
reign was a short one, and we can hardly tell what his schemes 
would have developed into ; but he declannl religious 
toleration for all, and allowed the Jews to rebuild again their 
temple at Jerusalem. All Christian symbols disapp(*ared from 
the coins and the inscriptions of tlie empire ; saerilice in the 
Pagan temples was renewed again with an ardour which arose 
in many from a desire to please the emporor. Julian, too, 
saw how great an advantage Christianity drew from the 
strictness of its organization and tli(‘ special training of its 
priesthood, and desired to give to Paganism something of the 
same kind. He insisted on rigid rules of morality for the 
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priests, and proposed to bind tliem together in a common 
organization. 'I'lie existence of Cliristianity did not at first 
seem threateiu'd by these measures; but if Julian liad lived 
much longer he would inevitably have betm brought into 
direct conflict with Christianity, for he excluded CJiristians 
from all teaching posts, preferred l^igans to Christians for 
all offices in the State, and d(‘prived the Christian pri(‘sfhood 
of the financial privileges which had been given to it by 
Constantine. 

The attempt at religious reconstruction was, however, soon 
cut short by military dangers. The Persians at this time 
under their king, Sapor, were a dangerous and an Death of 
aggressive people. It was necessary for Julian to Julian, 
lead the armies of Rome against thejn. His campaign was 
conducted brilliantly, and for a certain tiiiie with success. 
He crossed the Tigris and prepared to strike into the heart 
of Persia, but was forced to retreat by want of supplies, and 
on his way back was killed under obscure circumstances. 

Legend says that his last words were “ Galilean, thou hast 
conquered,'’ and certainly with the death of Julian passed 
away the last chance for tlie victory, and even for HQ^iiiean 
the continued existence of Paganism. The truth thou hast * 
se(*ms to be that there was not in any large section „ 

of the people of the Roman Empire any vital ^ 
belief in the old faith, or any strong desire to maintain it. It 
was one of Julian’s most bitter disappointments to find that 
what was to him a passion and an enthusiasm was held by 
th<* majority of those who surroubded him in a very different 
and <|uite lukewarm fashion. It is clear from the ease with 
which the extinction of Paganism was carried out that there 
was n(‘ither faith nor zeal among its supporters. 

Other important things were happening at this time. 
The Barbarians were fonung their way over the frontiers of the 
empire, but we may turn away from them for the Theo- 
moment, and carry on the religious movement up dosius. 
to the final victory of Christianity. Julian was succeeded by 
emperors who reigned for a short time, and left no enduring 
mark upon the history of the empire ; but then in 379, there 
came to the throne the Emperor Theodosius. His reign is in 
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many respects a very important one. We shall see in the 
next chapter how it marks an important stage in the relations 
between the empire and the barbarians. It is a reign, too, 
which saw a great step taken towards the completion of the 
majestic fabric of Roman law, and it is perhaps as co-operator 
in the work of codifying the Roman law that the name of 
Theodosius most deserves to be remembered with gratitude 
by posterity. In this chapter we are thinking only of his 
religious policy. 

He was a Christian, and a Christian not of the Arian type 
to which most of the emperors since Constantine had belonged, 
The ^ zealous adherent of Athanasian orthodoxy ; 

end of and it was during his reign that Arianism was finally 
Paganism. ^nd Paganism extinguished. There are 

no striking incidents in the last struggles of Paganism, and 
for the most part the victory of Christianity was won against 
a very feeble opposition. Paganism found its chief stronghold 
in the city of Rome itself, and even in the Senate of Rome the 
weakness of Paganism was shown, when, in the year 384, the 
statue of the Goddess of Victory was moved from the Senate 
house. Ten years later Theodosius himself came to Rome. 
A formal debate is reported to have been held in the Senate 
in the presence of the emperor as to whether Jupiter or Christ 
should be regarded as the patron of the city. The emperor's 
presence left no doubt as to the issue ; the Senate declared for 
Christianity, and that de^claration was at once put into effect 
by a series of laws. All Pagan sacrifices were henceforth for- 
bidden upon pain of death/ and worship of the old deities of 
Rome, even without sacrifice, w%as prohibited. The tenipl(*s 
of the Pagan deities, many of them among the most wonderful 
structures that human hands have reared, W(Te in all parts of 
the Roman Empire attacked, desecrated, and in many in- 
stances destroyed ; the columns and marbles of some were 
transferred to Christian Churches, and a few, such for instance 
as the Pantheon in Rome, and the Parthenon at 
ance of Athens, were converted entirely to Christian uses, 
classical and were thus preserved in their entirety. The 
victory of Christianity was unfortunately accom- 
panied })y acts of vandalism on a scale perhaps unexampled in 
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liistory, and it was not only stone and carved work that suffered. 
The poets, and philosophers, and even the historians of classical 
antiquity had been put forward by the Pagan champions as 
rivals of the sacre<l books of the Christians. It was therefore 
natural that Christianity, in its triun)ph, should condemn 
these ; and witli few exceptions, of which Virgil’s poem is 
the most important, the great works of classical antiquity 
passed into oblivion from which they were only rescued by 
the dawning of the Kenaissance some thousand years later. 
It is wrong to tliink of the Middle Ages as being altogether 
a period of darkness ; yet in one sense it is true that they were 
so. Tlie light which had streamed from Greece upon Pome, 
and from Rome upon the whole, civilized world, could not be 
altogetlier extinguished ; but to a very large measure it was 
obscured, and the human race suffered then'by a most 
disastrous loss. 

One detail of the life of Theodosius deserves a passing 
notice, for it reveals to us the nature of the new force that had 
entered the world with tlie triumph of the Christian Church. 
We shall see in tlie next chapter that Theodosius had 
established good relations with the Goths. He w^as, there- 
fore, the more exasperated to hear that the people of 
Thessalonica had risen against Gothic soldiers The 
stationed tlie re, and had murdered several officers. 

The Emperor determined to exact a terrible ^e- 

revenge and thousands of the citizens were fore Saint 
slaughtc'red in cold blood. It was a terrible Ambrose, 
deed, but. in itself would not deserve to be chronicled in 
an age t luit sees so many tm rible deeds. What is of importance 
is the protest which it met with and the punishment which it 
incurred. The leading ligure in Christianity at this time was 
SI. Ambrose, Rishop of Milan; he e.xpressed in strong terms 
Ilia abhorrence for the emperor’s deec, and when the emperor 
presented himself at the Church of Milan, he was excluded by 
the Bishop’s orders from entrance, and from participation in 
the sacraments of the church. Nor was he readmitted into 
the Christian communion until he had expressed his sorrow 
for what he had done and submitted to public and humiliating 
pemance. The successor of Julius Ca'sar humiliated himself 
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before a priest ! The master cf all the legions of Rome 
prostrated himself before the representative of the crucified 
Jew ! No revolution in History is so important as that which 
is represented by these facts. From this time onward, emperor 
and Church, sometimes in alliance and often in opposition, are 
the two great forces of the Middle Ages, and it is not until 
the claims of both of them had been overthrown or weakened 
that the Middle Ages can be said to come to an end. 


The Church histories of Robertson and ^Milinan ; Gibbon’s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; INFiss Alice Gardiner’s Life of 
Julian, Gibbon’s treatment of this period is ono of the best parts 
of his history, and, in spite of his own stronji^ opinions, sur})risingly 
fair. For Arianism, see Professor Gwatkiii’s article in tlui Cambridfje 
Mediaeval History^ Vol. I. 


CHAPTER ri 

The Gothic Victories and the End of the Roman 
Empire in the West 

In the last chapter we saw how the Christian Cliurch achieved 
a complete victory over its Pagan opponents. But during 
the years covered by these important events the Roman 
world was also occupied with a groat striigghi against h(‘r 
barbarian foes from beyond the frontier. Tlie victory of the 
Christian Church no doubt ‘ ontiibuted to the victory of the 
barbarians, for the attention of tlie Roman govt^rnimmt was 
distracted, and it was not able to devote the whole forces of 
the empire to the struggle against the intruders from the 
north. 

From the year 250 onwards, various races which had 
hitherto stood beyond the frontiers of the empire — most of 
^ them of Germanic origin — forced their way gradually within 
i the empire, and many made for themselves permanent homes 
there. These events are sometimes called the barbarian 
invasions, sometimes the migration of the peoples ; it is these 
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events which are usually alluded to when the Fall of the 
Roman Empire is spoken of. 

Before we trace the steps by means of which the barbarians 

in their different divisions made themselves masters of certain 

parts of the Roman Empire, it will be well to consider some of 

the general features of the movement. We may notice, in 

the first place, tJiat the barbarian invasions did ^ ^ 

not by any means come as an irresistible floocT'; charaSer- 

there was no single moment when the defences of isticsofthe 

the empire fell, and tlie barbarians rushed in.^ The barbarian 
-11 . . , . , , . invasions. 

Romans, indeed, maintained for a long time their 

military superiority over these enemies. But in spite 

of the Roman victories the liarbarians gradually pushed 

forward, and soaking into the Roman Empire rather than 

overwliclming it, they dispossessed the Roman authorities, 

and made tln'inselves masters of some of tlie fairest provinces 

of the empire. We may note further that these barbarians 

had nearly all of tluuu biaui in the service of the empire, 

before they became its enemies and (ainquered it. We have 

noted already the Roman practice of enrolling in their ranks 

soldiers from beyond the frontiers, and we )iav(' said that in 

this way dangerous h'ssons as to Roman discijiline and tactics 

were carried back lieyond the frontiers. Tlie victories of the 

barbarians were due very largely to tlie fact tliat they had 

learned from and in the Roman armies the methods of warfare 

which they now used against them. Jt is also curious to note 

that these invaders who are represmited, and foi* the most 

part rightly, as courageous warriors, were in nearly all cases 

them^filves fl(*(‘ing from a more dangerous foe. They flung 

themselv(\s upon the (‘lupire jmrtly, doubtlcvss, because the 

d(d(mces of tlu^ empire were growing weaker, and they desired 

to possess themselv(‘s of its wealth, but largely also because 

^ It may ho notocl that iMilton’s (ino linos (J\L., 1. 350)— 

“ multitude like whioh the popukujs North 
Pf)urod never from her frozen loins to jiass 
Rhone or the Danaw, when her barl)aiH)us sons 
Came like a deluge on tho South and spread 
Ikuieath Gibraltar to the Libyan sands,” 

give a misleading impression of tho movement. 
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of the 
Goths. 


they were attacked in the rear by an enemy more numerous, 
more warlike, and much more barbarous than themselves, and 
were driven by defeat to find a refuge witlun tlie empire. 

The word barbarian is in itself often misle«ading. The 
invaders of the Roman Empire were far behind the Romans 
Character culture and knowledge, but they were nearly all 
of them ready to receive what Rome could teach. 
They were impressed by the knowledge and tlie 
splendour and the order of the Roman world, and were not 
anxious to destroy Roman civilization but rather themselves to 
claim a part in it. This is especially true of the Goths, who 
were the first to gain decisive victories over Rome, and wliose 
name is sometimes used to cover the whole of the barbarian 
invaders. Since they had attacked Rome in the third century 
they had settled in a loosely organized kingdom which stretched 
across the centre of Europe from the Black Sea to the Baltic, 
and had its chief seat of authority near the Crimea. When 
first the Romans knew them they were heathens, but when, 
100 years later, they invaded the empire again, they had 
accepted the teaching of Christianity. The great missionary 
of the Goths was Ulfilas (311-381), who lived in 
Constantinople at the time when the city was 
Arian, and had himself learnt Christianity in tlie Arian form. 
It was in that form that he carried it back to his fellow- 
countrymen, hardly aware probably of the gulf which sepa- 
rated Arianism from orthodoxy, and little dreaming of tJie 
consequences that would flow to the Gothic nations from tluMr 
acceptance of the Arian heresy. Ho translated tliC! Bible 
into Gothic, and the new faith seems to hav(i spread, with great 
rapidity, and without encountering serious difficulties, to the 
whole Gothic race. The Goths, then, of the fourth century, 
were Christians whose lives often did credit to the religion 
which they professed. They were probably not mucli lower 
in the scale of culture than the English in the days before 
Alfred the Great, and they were ready beyond any other people 
to absorb the civilization of the Romans. 

They were attacked in their homes in central Europe about 
the year 374 by the Huns, a central Asiatic race of Tartar 
origin, which now, driven by some unknown impulse, flung 


Ulfilas. 
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itself upon Europe. The Gotlis were overwhelmed on the 
banks of the river Dniester ; and soon they came down to the 
Danube, imploring the Romans to admit them. Huns 
There were many Goths already within the 
bounds of the empire ; the northern parts of the Balkan 
Peninsula were devastated by war and largc^Iy uncultivated ; 
and the demand of the Goths was granted. In Goths 
37 6 they began to pour into the lands south of the admitted 
Danube, as many in numbers, says a contemporary, into the 
as the sands of the seashore. The emperor, 

Vaicns, who had granted them permission to come, was 
alarmed at their unexpected numbers, and soon destroyed by 
his suspicious and irritating policy the friendly feeling which 
ho had created by admitting them. War soon broke out 
between tlie Goths and the Romans, and in 378 Battle of 
there came the decisive battle of Hadrianople. Ifadria- 
The Romans were the attacking party, and at 
first victory seemed lik(*ly to crown their efforts, but then 
they were overwhelmed by the unexpected attack of a large 
body of Gotliic cavalry, and their army was utterly broken. 
It was a def(*at as comphde as that wdiich the Romans had 
suffered at Canine from Hannibal, but from this defeat there 
was no recovery ; the Romans had lost their old elasticity 
and endurance, and, tliough the Romans in the future some- 
times gained victories against their barbarian foes, the tide 
of success ran, from this date, more and more decisively 
against them. 

Th(' deatli of their leader and the outbreak of plague 
prevented tlie (Jotlis from reaping as great advantages from 
their victory as iniglit liave been expected, and in Theodosius 
383 the emperor, Theodosius, after having gained and the 
some successes against them, made wdth them an 
important treaty. By this treaty a large territory in Thrace 
and ill Asia Minor w^as to be ceded to them, and they on their 
side promised to provide the Roman armies with forty thousand 
men, who were to be commanded by Gothic officers, but were 
to be subject to the general direction of the Roman emperor. 
It was a dangerous experiment, thus to turn the victorious 
enemies of the empire into its (Jefenders ; but while, Xheodosiua 
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lived the arrangement worked well, and had he found 
efficient successors, might have proved a permanent gain. 
^ ^* 1 . death in 3i)5 the empire was divided 

Constanti- between his sons Arcadius, who reigned at Con- 
nople : stantinople, and Honorius, who reigned in Italy. 

Raveniuu^^^^ is interesting to note tliat though Honorius 
reigned in Italy he did not reside in Rome. 
Rome was no longer thought impregnable, and the 
emperors therefore, from this time on, preferred to live- 
in Ravenna, a city with no beauty of situation, situated 
amoilg^reary marshes and fever-haunted swamps, but for 
this very reason safer against an invader than the proud city 
of the seven hills. The tmnsference, of the capital from Rome 
to Ravenna was not the only thing which marked the decadence 
Barbarians Roman power, for more and more the 

in the • Romans entrusted their defence against the bar- 

Roman barians into the hands of men of barbarian origin. 

We have seen how large a body of Gotiis had boon 
admitted into the Roman armies, but apart from this, we find 
that there were vast numbers of barbarians serving in the 
Roman legions, and that not only the soldiers but even the 
officers and the highest generals are usually men not of Roman, 
but of barbarian birth. 

The year 395 which saw the death of Theodosius and tlie 
succession of his feeble sons, saw also the el(‘vation to tlie 
Alaric, the Gothic monarchy of the great Alaric, the most 
Visigoth, famous name in the whole of Gothic history. 11(* 
belonged to the Visigoths or Western Goths. 1I(* was a 
man ambitious and ardent in war, but at the saim* time 
honourable in his d<*alings, and a sincere Christian. He was 
oh bad terms with the Eastern Empire, and his first ent(‘rj)rise, 
directed against Constantinople, was foiltMl by tin* fortifications 
of the city. He marched southward into Greece, and after 
having done great damage there, he returned back and s(*ttled 
in the Northwest of the Balkan Peninsula. Then in 401 he 
Alaric in turned his attention Westward to Italy, owing, 
Italy. perhaps, to the incitement of the Emperor Arcadius, 
who wished to relieve his own dominions from so dangerous a 
neighbour. Alaric was not by any means always, or at once, 
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victorious in Italy. H(i was met in the neighbourhood of 
Verona by Stilicho, the Vandal chieftain of tlie Roman armies, 
and was defeated and driven out of Italy with considerable 
loss. Stilicho enjoy(‘d a great triumph, and boasted that the 
race of the Goths had been for ever destroyed. But a few 
years later came an event which open^'d up a prospect of easy 
success to Alaric. I'he Roman emperor was naturally jealous 
of his great soldi(‘r, whose inlluence doubtless left little real 
power to the weakling who sat on the Imperial throne. In 
408 Stilicho was put to death by the emperor’s Murder of 
orders, and his soldiers thereupon indignantly Stilicho. 
refused to s(‘rve the emperor any longer and streamed in many 
thousands into the armies of Alaric. Thus, when Alaric re- 
invaded Italy in tlie year 408 ther(‘ was neither a general nor 
an army to n^sist him. H(‘ passed down through Italy, making 
no att(‘mj)t upon Ravenna, and arrived before Rome. Thrice 
he la.id siegc^ to Rome, and had he wished to do so, he might 
liave mastered the city some time before he did. But it is 
a striking feature of Alarie's character that he admired the 
civilization of Rome, while he fought against her armies, and 
desir(‘d nothing better than to find some place of honour and 
of power within the limits of the Roman dominion. Thus 
the siegt‘ of Rome was broken up a first and a second time, 
when Alaric. beli(*ved that he had gained the position which 
he souglit. l)isap])oint('d in his hopes and deceived by the 
emperor and the Romans, he resumed the siege for the third 
time in 410. We know little of tlie details of tliese great 
events, for th(‘ Goths had no historians, and the Fall of 
Romans did not (*ar(‘ to t(41 the story of tlieir Rome, 
disaster, but we know that, when the forces of tlie city had 
)>e('n n*dueed by starvation, Alaric avssaulted the gates, and 
at last th(‘ ])arbarian made himself master of the most famous 
of the world's (uti(‘s. There was no doubt slaughter, and 
th(*re was piunder, but Alaric kept liis soldiiTs in some order, 
and soon jiassi'd out from Rome to complete the Death of 
e.oncjuest of Southern Italy, and there, in the far Alaric 
South a fatal dis(*ase f(41 upon him, and lu' di(‘d and was buried 
in the river bed of the Busento, whose waters were turned aside 
by the labour of his army to allow of the preparation of his grave. 
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Alaric’s conquest of Rome is in no sense the end of the 
Roman Empire, and yet of the events that lead to the dis- 
Effects of appearance of the Roman Empire in the West, 
the fall of it is the most striking and perhaps the most im- 
Rome. portant. So great was the fame of Rome, so 
general the belief which identified Rome with the world’s 
government, that its fall was an event which seemed to show 
men that the very foundations of the society which they knew 
were being shaken under them. The Christians specially had 
to meet the charge that Rome, victorious while she held to 
her old gods, had fallen as soon as she accepted Christianity ; 
and it was to meet this charge that St. Augustine, one of the 
greatest figures in the early history of Christianity, wrote his 
book. The City of God. Tlie death of Alaric relieved tlie 
Roman world from the pressure of a gr(‘at dang(n*, for the 
Visigoths, deprived of their leader, were far less dangerous. 
Yet there was no sign of any recovery of the power of Itome, 
or of any probability that she would be able to drive the 
barbarians from their territories. Rather, other barbarians 
followed in the tracks of Alaric and the Visigoths, until before 
long all Roman territories west of the Adriatic passed into 
the hands of one or other of barbarian races, and at last 
the Imperial name, after having been reduced to the 
most empty form, entirely disappeared in the West. The 
successor of Alaric as king of the Goths was Ataulfus. 
He procured the hand of Galla Placidia, the daughter of the 
TheVisi- Euiperor Theodosius, and by her Ataulfus was 
goths in induced to leave Italy, and to establish a Visigothic 

Gaul and kingdom in the south of Gaul and the north of 

^ Spain. There it endured for tliree centuries until 

finally it was overthrown, not by the Roman power, but by 
new and more strenuous barbarian swarms. 

Meanwhile, another barbarian race cut off from Rome one of 
her fairest provinces. Africa had become, under Roman rule, 
one of the most civilized parts of the empire, and it contributed 
'pjjg much especially to the literature and the organiza- 

Vandals tion of the Christian Church. In 429 the province 
in Africa, Af^ca was over-run by the army of the Vandals. 
The Vandals were akin to the Goths, and had at first been 
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considered more sluggish and unwarlike than the men 
who had followed Alaric on his great enterprise. They had, 
however, under their leader Genseric, marched through Gaul, 
and made themselves masters of large districts of Spain, and 
it was from Spain that they were igyited ii^.Q „the province 
of Africa in consequence of disputes between the Governor 
oTthat province and Home. They made themselves masters 
of tile land with surprising ease, though the chief city, Caijthage, 
did njot_ fall into their hands unijJLJL23- The Vandals make 
none of the appeals to our sympathy that are made by the 
Visigoths ; they were a cruel, plundering, piratical horde, and 
the civilization of Africa was almost effaced by their conquest, 
though tluit comiuest would hardly have taken place if the 
province l)ad not alr(‘ady been torn asunder by religious feuds. 
It was amidst these disasters that St. Augustine, himself an 
African by birth, and Bishop of the town of Hippo, wrote 
The ('itn of (fod to justify the Christian faith. 

Shortly after the coiuiuering raid of the Vandals, came tlie 
first assaults of an enemy more terrible, and it seemed at first 
more dangerous, tlian either the Vandals or Goths. Huns 

We have already spoken of tlie Tliins. Victorious 

on the Dniester tli(\v had pn\ssed westward, and now^ began 
to attack the Roman Empire itself. They had in Attila a 
great ruler: his is the one name among the Huns which is 
nmiembered by })osterity. The Huns deserve tlie name of 
barbarians wliich is erroneously attributed to the Goths. They 
were a nomad race, not caring to settle long in a single place, 
knowing little of the arts of life, contemptuous of Roman 
civilization, and held together by a rudimentary government. 
It was only when controlled by some great soldier such as 
Attila undoubt('dly was, that they became an overwhelming 
danger to their neighbours. In 44G, Attila invaded Attila 
the Eastern Empire, swept along the north of the 1“ Gaul. 
Balkan Peninsula, Jind made his way even to the walls of 
Constantinople. The land became a desert where he passed. 
Then in pursuit of fresh plunder he turned northward, and 
marching through Germany, flung himself in 451 upon the 
frontiers of Gaul. A portion oif Gaul was sti^in the hands of 
Rome, while, as wc have seen, a portion of it had also been 
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surrendored to the Visigoths, and as xittila’s assault equally 
threatened Romans and Visigoths, they joined to resist him. 
In 451 the united forces of the Visigotlis and the Romans, 
under the last great soldier that the Roman race produced, 
Aetius, met the invading Huns probably near Troyes, though 
the battle wliich followed has passed into history as th(? 
battle of Chalons. It resulted in the repulse of Attila ; 
With- Caul was saved, and Attila retired by the valley 
drawal and of the Danube. The Hunnish danger, however, 
Attila had only vanished from one point of the Roman 
world to re-appear at anotlier, for in 452 Attila 
penetrated through the eastern passes of the Alps and invaded 
Italy. He destroyed the city of Aquileia ; he pushed on as 
far as Milan, and there he was said to have been turned back 
by the supplications of Pope Leo and the religiotis awe which 
was connected with his name and offi(*e. He retired beyond 
the Alps and died in 453. 

But no victory and the death of no single opponent could 
save the Roman world from its barbarian foes. Tlie Roman 
Sack of ornperor at this moment was Valentinian, but it 
Rome by characteristic of the time that we hardly ru^c^d 
the Van- to know his name or to consid(*r his character. He 
^ 455 - jealous of Aetius as Honorius had been jealous 

of Stilicho, and in 454 Aetius was murden'd. His d(‘ath 
immediately preceded, though appanmtly it did not cause, 
the second barbarian occupation of Rome. Genseric, the 
Vandal leader, ^vas settled in Carthage and looked round for 
more plunder. The Vandal power was strong upon the sea, 
and in 455 a Vandal fleet appeared at the mouth of the Tiber 
and a Vandal army marched on Rome. The city could mak(i 
no resistance. Genseric was induced by the entreaties of 
Pope Leo to abstain from massacre ; but he plundered the 
city as it had never been plundered before, and many of the 
treasures of Rome passed to Carthage and disappeared. 

Yet for twenty-one years the phantom of the Imperial name 
still subsisted on Italian soil, and still within the protection of the 
marshes of Ravenna there was some one who called himself 
emperor, and surrounded himself with something of the 
pomp of a Court. But t he ^reality of power during these 
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dreary years rests not with the emperor, but with the great 
soldiers of barbarian origin, who in succession commanded 
his armies and exercised power in liis name. In 
476 one of these soldiers, Orestes by name, raised 
his own son, Romulus Augustulus, to the Imperial Rom^ 
title, and intended, no doubt, to govern in his 
name. But the real power lay with the soldiers, 
and these men, irritated by an attempt to curtail tlieir pay, 
rose in mutiny under a chieftain called Odoacer. Orestes was 
killed ; his son, the puppet emperor, was deposed ; and Odoacer 
was master of the situation. Had he wished he odoacer 
could have made liimself emperor, or have thrust Patrician* 
that empty honour upon any candidate he chose, 476 - 
l)Ut he cared to take neither of these courses. He took the 
Imperial crown and the purple robe and the other insignia 
of office, and sent them to the emperor at Constantinople with 
the intimation tliat Italy had no further need of an emperor 
of its own, asking only for himself the title of “ Patrician.’* 
The application to Constantinople was a recognition of the 
supremacy of the Eastern Emperor over Italy ; but Ids 
authority was purely nominal, and it was Odoacer who held 
the reality of power. 

Such were tlie events of 476 ; not important in themselves, 
nor attracting very keenly the attention of contemporaries, 
tliey nevertheless mark the end of the Roman Empire in the 
WcwSt where it had arisen, and wherein its greatest strength 
had been found. It is not indeed the end of the Roman 
Empire, for the rulers at Constantinople still called themselves 
Roman emperors, and the empire continued to exist there in 
changing forms, for close on a thousand years. But in the 
lands west of the Adriatic Sea the Roman Empire passed away. 
Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, and Italy itself were in the 
hands of the barbarians. The emperors in Constantinople did 
not acquiesce in the new state of things. They regarded 
Vandals and Visigoths and the government of Odoacer as 
intruders on territory that belonged of riglit to them ; and 
soon, as we shall see, an attempt was made, attended with 
brilliant though transitory sviccess, to reconquer the lost lands 
of the West. But the ruler of Constantinople had no hold 

p 
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on the loyalty of the Western people, alien from himself in race, 
language, and character. The future of Western Europe lay 
with the barbarian peoples, who soon were to be reckoned as 
barbarians no longer. 


Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, ifodj'kin’s 
Italy and her Invaders gives a brilliant narrative of these events 
wViich is a great contrast in style to Gibbon’s history. Hodgkin’s 
Dynasty of Theodosius consists of lectures sunnnari/ing the history 
of the time. Bradley’s Goths in the Stories of the Nations is a useful 
resume. Biiry’s Later Boman Empire, 


CHAPTER III 

Italy in the Sixth Century 

TiiE victory of Odoacer left Italy completely in his hands, 
but he was almost immediately cluillongcd by a new barbaridii 
Theodoric ^nerny, the Ostrogoths, These were pjpsely related 
and the in race to the Visigoths, whose career we liave 
Ostrogoths. They had been forced to serve in tlie 

ranks of the Huns, and had shared in tlie triumph and the 
repulse of Attila, They had been for some time Sigttled^^qn 
the Eastern shore of tlie Adriatic Sea, and Theodoric, tlieir 
great ruler, had resided for ten years at Constantinople, at 
first as a hostage, and then as the ally or servant of tlie emperor. 
/This long experience of tlie government and the land, the 
religion and society, the strength and the weakness of tlu^ 
Imperial capital, exercised a far-reaching influence on all 
Theodoric’s career. In 489 he invaded Italy at its most 
vulnerable 27oint, through the passes that is of the north-east.^ 
He had been urged on to the exploit by the Emperor Zeno, 
who desired to overthrow — by whatever means — tlie usurping 
power of Odoacer. 

The Ostrogotlis were victorious after a long and confused 
struggle. Odoacer was defeated in iliree battles ; he retired 
to Ravenna and defended himself there for some time, but 
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the city was forced by famine to surrender, and Odoacer was 
treacherously slain by the conqueror. Theodoric was master 
of Italy. 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, was king of Italy from 489 to 
526, and his reign presents many features novel and interesting. 
The centuries from the second to the eighth show 
us for the most part nothing but the failure of the stnictive 
old Roman order and government in the Western 
world ; but the career of Theodoric shows us an 
att(?mpt, for some time successful, tq^ build a^well as to destroy, 
and to create a stable order out of the ruins of the Roman 
Empire by the energy of the Goths. 

He fixed his capita l at Ra venna, and that strange city of 
the marshes, already decorated by various churches and public 
buildings, received notable additions .to its archi- 
tecture from him. In his buildings and in his 
political work he associated with himself eminent with 
men of Roman origin. His chief-^minister was 
Cassiodonis, a Roman ; his chief^secretary was the 
Roman Boethius, the last important name in Latin literature. 
He assumed the ceremonies and he adopted the forms of 
government which had b(‘en developed by tlie Eastern Empire, 
die aimed at umting Gothic strength with Roman culture, and 
he came near to founding a stable state on this promising 
basis. > 


His d(’alings with religion are especially noteworthy. He 
was himself an Arian, and showed no inclination to abandon 
that form of Christianity, which had special attrac- Religious 
tions for the Goths : but he 4lid his utmost to policy, 
establish good relations with the orthodox church, and declared 
himself against all measures of persecution. He was on 
friendly terms with the bishops, and lie treated the Pope with 
respect, and even with deference. There is no such instance 
of ndigious toleration in Europe for another thousand years, 
and yet his religious policy was not successful, Tlie Catholic^ 
(Jhurch claimed exclusive dominion, and was (piite unwilling 
to toh'rate 1 he separate existence of an Arian Cliuri‘h in Italy. 

I It remained aloof and hostile ; and thus the force of religion, 
usually the strongest uniting force in the Middle Ages, 
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worked in Italy for disruption and estrangement. Among the 
^ causes of the failure of Theodoric's plans his Arianism was one 
of the chief. 

The Ostrogoths occupied, for the most part, the country 
districts. One-third of Italy is said to have been appropriated- 
Pros- their use, while the main part of the old Italian 

perity of stock lived in the towns. Until nearly the end of 
Italy. Theodoric's reign Italy enjoyed unwonted (|uiet. 

With peace and security, commerce, which had been long 
declining, began to revive. Even tlie Pope declared tliat Italy 
“ breathed again after tiie tempest of cotitinual wars.” It 
almost seemed as though the era of war and of invasion was 
over, and there are few promises whose failure history regrets 
more than that which Theodoric’s rule for a time held up. He 
ruled with justice and with success. In Italy and in Western 
Europe his was unquestionably the first power. He was 
related by marriage or alliance to most of the barbarian states 
which had recently been formed : with the Burgundian, the 
Frank, the Visigoth, the Vandal ; and he exercised over them 
a sort of precedence. 

Yet the last years of his reign present us with a disastrous 
contrast. The old Roman population and the Church remained 
still hostile ; and as Theodoric drew towards old 
question of the succession raised great 
^ars of difficulties. He had only one legitimate daughter, 
Theodoric’s daughter’s husband died. Tlie n(?xt 

claimant to the throne was a cliild five years of 
age. Theodoric believed himself to be surrounded by plots, 
and he struck, perhaps blindly and cruelly. Boethius was 
executed. John, the Pope of Rome, was thrown into prison 
under accusation of intrigue with Constantinople and di(*d 
there. Thus the future was full of grave problems when 
Theodoric died in the year 526. 

To understand tlie next chapter of Italian history w(^ must 
go to Constantinople. There was no sign of d(*cay there ; 

rather the empire seemed to be ree.overing its 
Emperor strength, and the barbarian attacks ceased to 
Justinian, alarm. The admirable situation of Constanti- 
nople was working its natural effects. The wealth of the 
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Asiatic provinces flowed into the city : Syria and Egypt pro- 
vidt*d it witli corn and various sources of wealth. The West 
was indeed lost, but the empire was probably stronger because 
it was smaller. In the year 527 there came to tlie throne 
Justinian, who reigned until 565. In the long imperial annals 
there is hardly a more conspicuous name than his, tliough it 
may be doubted whether his triumphs did not bring rather 
harm tlian good to the empire. He was married to Theodora, 
who was at first a dancer on the stage, and whose rise to the 
Imperial throne was an event unparalleled in the annals of the 
Roman world.' It was her beauty which attracted the emperor 
at first, but she showed later a strength of character and a 
political insight which made her a worthy helpmate for him. 
The name of Belisarius also will always be closely 
associated with that of Justinian. He has been 
called the world’s gn^itost soldier, and thougli this is an un- 
tenable exaggeration, h(‘ won amazing victories witli apparently 
small resources, and raist d the glory of the Roman arms to a 
height v\dnch might seem to rival all that had gone before. 
The Imperial armies were composed of many luul strange 
elements ; liarbarians lilled up nearly half the ranks — Huns, 
Gepids, and Heruli — l)ut- the empire had also discovered in the 
Isaurians of Asia Minor a population of splendid military 
((ualitios, and these haidy mountaineers formed the backbone 
of the Roman armie^. The armies of the sixth 
century oifer a strange contrast to those which had of his 

triumphed under Julius Ca\sar and Trajan. The armies and 
• ^ • tactics* 

legionary with tlie famous short sword had dis- 
appeared, and his jflacA* was taken by the mounted archer, and 
it was with this novel weapon that Belisarius won his chief 
victories. Nor were his armies ever largo. It is amazing with 
how few troops he achieved conquests which added vast tracts 
of territory to the dominions of his master. He trusted to 
skilful tactics, to the mobility of his troops anclJo the rapidity 
of his marches to overcome the larger and more clumsy masses 
of his barbarian oj)ponents. 

The emperor had serious difliculties with the city popula- 
tion in the early years of his reign, and Belisarius acliieved 
his first victories against the unruly mobs of the city, wlio 
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were excited by religious fanaticism and social distress. 
But when these dangers were past, and he had become 
Imperial conscious of the strength of his army and his 
reconquest general, he turned towards the reconquest of 
of Africa, tliose western provinces whicli he had not ceased 
to regard as his legitimate possessions. It was upon Africa 
tliat his first blow fell ; and when Belisarius, in 533, landed on 
the African coast he found the Vandals utterly unable to resist 
him. These people of the North, once so terrible under Genseric, 
had become disorganized, luxurious, and incapable of military 
effort. Two battles were enough to decide the fate of the 
rich province, and before the year was over Africa seemed 
firmly joined again to the Imperial fabric. Tlien from Africa 
Belisarius turned to a greater booty. He passed with 75()0 
men to Sicily in 535, and occupied it without difficulty ; then 
in 536 he landed in South Italy. 

The Ostrogoths, like the Vandals, had quickly lost much 
of their early vigour, but they had not fallen so low, and th(*y 
Conquest showed themselves much more capable of recovery, 
of Italy. The cause of the decline is difficult to discover, 
but we have already dwelt on the hostility of the Church, 
and of the Roman population, and victory as usual had 
destroyed something of the unity and vigour which the Ostro- 
goths had possessed when they attacked Italy. Beliwsarius 
carried all before him. Theodahat and Witigis, the successive 
leaders of the Ostrogoths, showed no skill in the defence. 
Naples and Rome f(‘ll. In vain the Goths tried to recapture 
Rome, though their army numbered 150,(XX), while Belisarius 
had only 50(X) soldiers. In 540, owing to mutiny in the Gothic 
ranks and the pressure of famine, Ravenna itself, tlie administra- 
tive capital of Italy, fell into the hands of Belisarius. Jb* returned 
to Constantinople and enjoyed a vast triumph. The military 
glory of Justinian seemed the greatest in Europe. We may 
add here, though out of proper chronological order, that the 
recovery of the Imperial power extended beyond Africa and 
Italy ; a portion of Spain was also conqu(n*ed, and in 550 
the south-east of that peninsula came into the hands of 
Justinian. 

But from this time on the fortunes of Justinian and his 
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general began to be somewhat obscured, and the end of his 
reign by no means fulfilled the promise of the early years. 
There was serious financial difficulty. Justinian 
was a constant and ambitious builder, and the of Justi- 
great cathedral of Santa Sopliia in Constantinople nian*s ^ 
and many churclies in Eavenna and elsewhere still 
survive to testify to the skill of the Imperial 
arcliitects ; but tfie drain of these building operations ex- 
hausted the Imperial Exchequer. Then war came with the 
Persians, and though success in the end attended the Imperial 
armies here also, tlie Persians were not driven back without a 
struggle. But tlie true cause of tlie comparative failure of 
tlie later years of Justinian’s rule in Italy is probably to be 
found in the condition of Italy itself. Tlie Italians, in their 
dislike of their Ostrogotluc rulers, had welcomed the invaders, 
who were at least in name Komans. But with the war had 
come desolation, famine, and plague. Tin* revived prosperity 
of Italy, wlii(*h we have noted under Tlu'odoric, gave way to 
misery never surpassed in the unhappy land during the Middle 
Ages, and when the Imperial restoration was completed th(‘y 
found that tlu' burdi'ii of the new government was much 
greater than that of tlie old. There were comjJaints of tlie 
exactions of tin* tax-gatherers, and the gcmeral discontent gave 
the' (lot liic. power a chanci' of revival. Above all, the Ostro- 
goths found a great leadiT in Totila, who is, along 
with Theodoric and Alaric, the glory of the Gothic 
name. lie was a soldier of real ])ower, and a Christian of 
simaTe pi(‘ty, just and humane beyond the standard of the time, 
lTnd(T him the Gothic armies once more spread over Italy. 
Bc'lisarius was sent out to Italy again, but he had not sufficient 
forces at his disjiosal to stem the tide of Gothic victory. He 
suc(;eed(al ind(‘ed in reoccupying liome which had been seized 
and then abandoned by Totila, but the success was transitory. 
He w^as no longer on good terms with Justinian, and in 548 
he was recalled, and Rome fell once more into Totila's hands. 

All Italy was subject to Gothic rule with the exception 
of Ravenna, which now as alwa}\s st'cmed nearl^"' impregnable 
la'liind its fortifica.tions and its sw^amjis. The empire, luw- 
ever, was not yi't resigned to the loss of Italy, and in 552 a 


Totila. 
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larger army was sent over under the command of an old man, 
Narses, once a servant of the palace, but clearly possessed of 
Narses military genius. He marched by land into 

succeeds Italy, and having reached Ravenna, advanced upon 
Belisarius. Rome, and at Taginje, near the summit of the 
pass across the Apennines, he met Totila. In the battle that 
followed the Goths were defeated, and Totila died of the 
wounds which he received. There was much fighting after 
this ; but the Goths could not maintain themselves, and in 
tlie year 553 they applied for permission to leave Italy. It 
was granted, and they marched across the Alps, joined them- 
selves perhaps to the Visigoths, and disappeared from history. 
Thus Justinian’s reign ended with success. Tlieodora died in 
548, and in 565 death carried off both Belisarius and Justinian. 

We have said that it is questionable wliether the victories 
of Justinian did not weaken the empire, and whether lie should 
not be regarded rather as the cause of the ruin tlian of the 
restoration of the Imperial power. But there is one task to 
which he set his hand which proved of vastly greater and 
more enduring importance than all the victories of his armies. 
The codifi- during his reign and largely through liis 

cation of guidance that the work of codifying tlu^ laws of 
Roman Rome was brought to an (‘iid. The work had Ixicn 
begun centuries earlier ; it had been carried forward 
by Theodosius, and great Roman lawyers had continuously 
laboured at the task. It was now at last concluded, and the 
whole fabric of Roman law was made accessible to the world in 


a form logically arranged and not too large for comprehension 
or reference. Among the forces that acted upon the mediaival 
world, and indeed upon all the w'orld, from this time forward, 
Roman law was one of the most important. It was not until 
somewhat later that it began to be studied by the nations of 
the West, but when they awoke to its importance, its reason- 
ableness, its justice, and its humanity, seemed to them like a 
second revelation for the guidance of the destinies of man. 

To return to Italy: its reconquest by Narses brought no 
settled order, no prosperity to the country : but it brought a 
heavy burden of taxation ; and when the Imperial armi(*s were 
withdrawn the country was without any strong defence. Soon 
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a new barbarian enemy prepared to take advantage of the 
situation. Among those who fought for Narses at Taginse, was 
yjjg a large band of Lombards, a German race, whose 

Lombards earlier obscure fortunes and wanderings we need 
in Italy. make no effort to trace. They had seen the ricliness 
of the land, and though they withdrew after the victory had 
been won, fifteen years later they invaded in force. The 
country was desolate and helpless. Little help came from the 
East, and little by little the Lombards found themselves, if 
not the masters of the whole peninsula, at least the strongest 
force there. The Lombards did not form a single kingdom, 
like the Visigoths and Ostrogoths. They had indeed a king ; 
but they yielded liim a doubtful obedience ; and their bands 
spread without plan of campaign or unity of design througliout 
Italy. The Eastern Emperors still dung to important places 
where they held garrisons ; tlius Ravenna remained in their 
hands until 742, and they always endeavoured to maintain 
the connection between Ravenna and Rom(\ They held also 
Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia, and important fortresses in 
the heel and toe of Italy ; their navy was supreme, and the 
sea coast was always liable to tlunr raids. But exc(^})t in the 
places that we have mentioned, the Lombards held sway. 
Their cajntal was Pavia in the Northern plain, and south of 
the Apennines, Tuscany, and the lands of (Vuitral Italy fell 
into their hands. Their power was more loosely organized 
than that of the Visigoths or of the Ostrogoths, and tJie 
Lombard king from his capital at Pavia in the north held but 
a shadowy control over the Loml)ard dukes of Trent, Ben(‘- 
vento, and Spoleto. On their first arrival many of the Lom- 
Thereli- b^^rds were heathens, but gradually tliey adopted 
gion of the Christianity, and though their Christianity was at 
Lombards. Arian type, it passed ultimately into 

orthodox Catholicism. This must be regarded as one of tlie 
most important facts in the development of their nation. In 
character and in talents they are far less attractive to us lhan 
their Arian predecessors, the Visigoths and Ostrogoths, and 
they seem to have been more hated by th('. population of Italy, 
But the religious barrier which separated the Goths from tlic 
Italians was ultimately removed from between the Italians 
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and the Lombards. The two nations were thus able to blend 
and to intermarry, and whilst the Goths have left little or no 
trace on the development of later Italian history, the Lombards 
have left their name stamped on the northern plain of Italy, 
and liave (contributed permanent elements to the population 
and the civilization of the peninsula. 


Gibbon and Hodpjkin as before. Hodgkin’s Life of Theodoric, 
Dr. Hodgkin has also published a translation of the Letters of Caasio- 
dorvfi^ which are of great value for the administration and ideas of 
Theodoric. Justinian, in addition to Gibbon, Oman’s Byzan- 

tine Empire is useful. For the codification of Roman law, see 
Gibbon, Cli. XLV. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Constructive Forces of the Middle Ages— the 
Papacy; Islam; the Franks 

AhL tliat the (lotliic pow(»rs liad attempted to build had 
proved unstabh* and transitory, nor were the efforts of the 
Eastt'rn Empire' to restore its organization and 
power in Italy and tlu* West successful for long ; of Roman 
the old civilization lay ev('rywhere in ruins. At civilization, 
first sight there seems no sign oi any new structure that 
was to enierge from among them. But there is no period 
of history which is iiu'rely one of decline and failure, and when 
we look more ('-losely into the sixth and seventh centuries we 
may si'c alrt'ady those forces growing* wlpch were destined, by 
action and reaction, to produce the characteristic features of 
th(' Middh'- Ages. 

It is 1 he organization and the power of religion which mark, 
above all, the Middle Ages, and it is to this topic that we 
must first look. The Christian Church had been The Catho. 
progressing uninterruptedly during the whole lie Church, 
of its exist('n(*-e, but during the sixth century it began to 
assume a much stronger organization and to exhibit much 
more obvious power. There are two chief agencies by which 
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it assumed that mighty authority wliich it was to possess for 
so long : the first is the Monastic system, the second is the 
Papacy. 

Monasticism was no new tiling ; long before Christianity 
groups of men and women had withdrawn themselves from 
Origins of world in order to live a purer life. India 
Monasti- knew them well, and even in Rome the Vestal Virgins 
cism. present some analogies to the convents of later 

years. Soon after the rise of Christianity we may observe, 
especially in the east of the empire, the same tendency 
strongly developed. We see hermits fleeing in great numbers 
into the Egyptian deserts ; we see individual recluses, such 
as St. Simeon of the Pillar, establishing themselves in various 
forms of solitude and self-denial ; even in Italy we may dimly 
see various groups retiring from the world for religious reasons. 
But what had happened hitherto was spasmodic, without 
discipline and liable to grave excesses. In some instances 
those who called themselves hermits were little better than 
Saint robbers. It was St. Benedict (480-543) who gave to 
Benedict, monasticism the form in which it proved later to 
be one of the formative forces of European history. He was 
not the founder but he was the law-giver and tlie organize*!' of 
monasticism. The monasteries which were establislied und(‘r 
his rule marked a great change from the ascetic practices of an 
earlier period. Those who entered them took perpetual vows and 
pledged themselves, not for a period, but for lih*, to c(‘libacy 
and obedience to their chief. In the second plac(*, their life 
was to be one of constant labour, of labour in the Cliurch and 
in the Monastery, but of labour also in the fields ; they were 
the teachers and the farmers of their age. In tlie third place, 
although the monastic system in Protestant countries is often 
associated with the solitary life, there was nothing against 
which St. Benedict so clearly fought as solitude for the monk. 
His followers lived together, prayed, slept, worked, and taught 
together ; they were to act in every detail, not as individuals, 
but as a community. We may note further — though this 
feature is not so important at first as it proved subse(][ucntly 
to be — that each monastery managed its own affairs and 
admitted the authority of no bishop of the neighbourhood. 
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but only of the head of the Church, the Pope himself. In 
admitting to his order St. Benedict shows the most absolute 
disregard for station, rank, wealth, or race. Within those 
walls at least barbarian and Roman, bond and free were 
equal. 

The social influence of monasticism was very great, though 
it is difficult exactly to analyse it. The services rendered by 
the monasteries to industry and to agriculture are social 
plain. By establishing convents for women, and influence of 
by allowing women to hold high authority in the inonas- 
them, it is certain that the position of woman 
was indefinitely raised, nor can it be doubted that, in an 
age when literature and education were sinking lower and 
lower, it was in tlie monasteries that the sparks were kept alight 
which subsequently lit the revival of learning in Europe. But 
historically the importaiK'C of the monasteries is to be seen 
chiefly in the service which they rendered to the spread of 
the Church itself, and especially to the maintenance of the 
authority of the l^ope. They were often in conflict 'pheir 
with the neighbouring bishop, but they always services to 
preached the duty of ob(‘dience to the head the papacy, 
of the whole Church. Each phase in the history of the 
Papacy is ciiaracterized by some corresponding development 
of monastic institutions, and each monastery may be regarded 
as an outpost or a fortress of the authority of papal Rome. 

80011 after St. Ben(*dict had done his work, the organi- 
zation of the (liurch, as a whole, received a great impetus 
from one of tlie gn^atest of the Popes, Gregory the Gregory 
Great (590- fi04), who may be regarded as the th® 
founder of the Papacy as distinct from the Bishopric 
of Rome, ft- was Gregory from whom came the first impulse 
towards striding the missionaries to England, by whose means 
the Faith was planted again in the south of the island, though 
in the nortli and west it had not been wholly trampled out by 
the invasions of the heathen 8axons. It was also due to his 
efforts that the Lombards drew near to the Catholic Church, 
if they did not quite enter it. Their King Agilulf was an enter- 
prising and ambitious ruler and frequently in conflict with the 
Pope on questions of policy and territory. But his wife. 
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Thcodelinda, was a devout Catholic, and through her agency 
the king allowed his eldest son to be baptized as a Catholic, 
and the conversion of the whole race was prepared. 

If we look to his development of the papal power, the chief 
features are these. We see the Pope gaining an authority in Italy 
* The growth S^^^ter than that of any other single ruler. The 
of^he Bishops of Rome had received from J ustinian large 
papacy. powers in secular and judicial matters ; but never 
before had the authority of the Roman See been nearly so 
great as it now became. Italy was still scourged by the 
rivalries and contests of her rulers. The Eastern Empire was 
represented by the Exarch who resided in Ravenna. He was 
in constant strife with the Lombard king in the north, and tlie 
Lombard dukes in the centre and south of Italy. Tlie Franks 
— that great German race wliich was destiiKnl so powerfully 
to affect the liistory of Italy — were already in occupation of 
certain districts in the north. In tlie north-east a new Turanian 
race, the Avars, akin to the Huns, poured down on to the Lom- 
bard plain and did frightful damage. Tlie power of the Eastern 
Empire was sinking, the Lombards were divided against one 
another. Amidst this political chaos the Bishop of Rome, or as 
he must henceforward be called, the Po2)e, appeared as protector 
of the people and the maintainer of order. The Church, too, 
advanced in power and in wealth ; great possessions canu^ into 
its hands, and a large part of the Pope’s energy was devoted to 
the excellent and humane administration of the “ patrimony of 
St. Peter.” He devoted, too, much attention to the ritual, 
the music, and the services of tlie Church, and doubtless by 
these means the Church was able to mak(' an ap^ieal to the 
non-Christian world more powerful than she had hitlu^rto 
made. It was not only what he did but what he was that 
made St. Gregory one of the greatest figures in the (»arly 
history of the Church ; the reverence which was felt for him 
subsequently raised him to the rank of a saint. It is certain 
that the organization of the (church lias never lost the trace 
of the impulse given by his powerful hand. 

Gregory never knew of the existence of his most important 
contemporary, for Mahomet (it is of him that we must now 
speak), though thirty-four years old at the time of Gregory’s 
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death, had not yet forced himself and his faith upon the 
attention of mankind. The story of its rise is in every way 
an amazing one. Tliere was little preparation for Mahome- 
it, and its victories were won against enemies danism, 
that seemed strong and well prepared. The Eastern Empire 
had come, in tlie year 610, into the hands of Heraclius, and 
he proved liiniself one of the most successful 
soldiers in the Imperial line. He had to fight 
against the Persians, who had recently invaded Palestine and 
Syria, and he defeated them in a brilliant campaign. 
He penetrated to Nineveh, and in 628 forced peace upon 
tlie Persian king on terms eminently satisfactory to the empire. 
Yet immediately after these splendid victories the Imperial 
armies came into collision with the forces of Mahomcdanism, 
and soon lost in the conllict their former prestige and 
confidence. 

The new religion rose in apart of th(‘ world that was almost 
unknown, for Arabia, had never offered inducement enough 
to the Romans to try and conquer more than a 
small stretch of it. The inhabitants lived an 
almost nomad life, withdrawn from the attention of civilized 
powers ; but it Avas in this unpromising region that Mahome- 
danism arose, Th(‘ population had been afft‘cted by the 
religious currents of the time ; there was some Judaism, 
some Christianity, and along with both, many lingering super- 
stitions of a primitive type. At Mecca special worship \vas paid 
to a largi‘ stone, the Kaaba, which was believed to have fallen 
from h(MV(*n. Here in 570 Mahomet was born. He lived for 
som(‘ years an uneventful life as camel driver and merchant, 
and at the age of tw(‘nty-llve married the widow Khadija. 
Soon afterwards his musings and preachings began. M e get 
little idea of their power by nu^rely analysing their doctrines, 
yet w(‘ know that he preaclual the existence of one God only, 
and of many prophc'ts, the chief of which were Moses, Jesus, 
and lumself ; he insisted on a higher morality than that which 
was habitual among his tribesmen, and he denounced slavery ; 
h(‘ ac(aq)ted the polygamy which was already in existence, but 
placed r('stri(d-ions upon it. His character mustdiave been 
one of amazing energy and persuasiveness, and we may catch 
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some sense of the power wliich he exercised over his tribesmen 
from the more personal utterances of the Koran in which his 
preaching is enshrined. He held up with strange oriental 
eloquence the pleasures of heaven and the terrors of hell, and 
his fiery rhetoric allowed no one to doubt his words. We 
mav catch perliaps something of the manner of his preaching 
ill a passage like the following — 

“ When the Heaven is rent asunder 
And when the stars are scattered 
And when the seas art' let loose 
And when the tombs are turned u]')sido down 
The soul shall know what it hath done and left undone, 

O man ! what hath deceivt'd thee respecting thy Lord, the 
Generous, 

Who created thee and fashiont'd thee and moulded thee aiight V 
Verily th(' righteous shall be in delight 
And the wicked in Ht'll-Fire. 

They shall be burnt at it on the day td doom, 

And thtjy shall not bo hiddt'ii from it. 

What shall teach them what is the Day of Judgment ? 

A day when no soid can avail auglit for another, for tlu^ 
ordering on that day is with God.” ^ 


In 622 he was driven from Mecca, and his flight, the so- 
called Hegirah, has lieen taken ever since by Mahornedans as 
The Hegi- the first year of their era. In his exile he gatliered 
rah, 622. bis disciples round him and administered to tliem 
an oath of obedience and of morality. In 630 he re-entered 
Mecca in triumph, and died two years later in 632. 

However we explain it, his preaching had kindled a fire in 
the hearts of the tribesmen of Arabia which made them a 
different people, which made them above all things a body of 
warriors, irresistible for over a century by all enemies that 
they met. The idea of propagating th(^ faith by the sword is 
implied in much of Mahomet’s own words, but he liad no time 
to carry any such plan into execution. But after his death his 
successors and especially the Caliph Omar fell upon the Roman 


The con- 
quests of 
Islam. 


Empire of the East with deadly effect. The empire 
had just shown itself supremely vigorous and suc- 
cessful in war ; but tlie way was prepared for the 


acceptance of Mahomedanism in many of the provinces by 


^ From Mr. S. Lano-Poole’s version of the Speeches and Table 
Talk of Mohammad* 
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the furious theological controversies of the time. Those were 
far more eagerly prosecuted in the East than in the West, 
and those opinions were embraced by a large part of tlie 
population which emphasized the unity of God and refused to 
recognize the complete divinity of Christ. These views had 
been combated and denounced by the Popes, but they were 
lield by many who now preferred tlie strong Monotheism of 
Islam to the elaborate theology of Rome. In 634 the province 
of Syria was lost in spite of the efforts of tlie Emperor, 
Ileraclius ; in 637, Jerusalem was taken and lY‘rsia was over- 
whelmed. In 640 Egypt was conquered, and before the soldier 
emj)(?ror, Ileraclius, died in the next year, he had seen all his 
early victories more than undone, by this new and strange 
force. With the conquest of Egypt there came a clieck in 
llu' advance of Mahomedanism, to be accounted for probably 
by tlu^ deserts whicJi lie to tlie West of that country, but half 
a (jentury later the moveimuit began again. Inconquestof 
695 Carthage was taken by the infidel, and the Carthage, 
impen’ial power, wliicli, as we saw, Relisarius had planted 
anew tlu‘re, availed not to resist it. Westward still the 
Mahomedan horde streamed, and in 711, under their leader, 
Tarik, they crossed the Straits and landed at Gibraltar. 
In two years' time their bands had occupied the whole of the 
peninsula, had reaclied the Pyreiu'cs, and were preparing to 
cross that mountain barrier. Would the future sliow that the 
centre and north of Europe was as powerless to resist as the 
East and the South had been, or would some new’ pow’er arise 
which w’ould he able to cope w’ith ihowse children of the desert ? 
Such a pow’er was found in the Franks, and it is to the Franks 
w'e must turn as the third great formative force of the early 
]\IiddI('. Ages. 

The Franks w’er<' a German tribe of w’hom the Romans 
knew’ nothing until the third century. They were formed 
probably by a confederation of smaller tribes wJio The 
took to themselves the name of Franks. We need Franks, 
not follow their dim early history and their occasional 
raids into tlie Roman Empire ; their real history begins 
in 481 with the accession of their king Clovis. At this lime 
the home of the Franks w’as upon the low^er Rhine, both 

Q IT 
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banks of which they occupied ; those who lived towards the 
sea coast were known as the Saliaiis, those who lived on 
the Rhine in the neighbourhood of Cologne were called 
Condition Ripuarians. Gaul at this time was divided 
of Gaul. amongst various powers. In the valley of the 
Seine and on either side of it the Roman standard 
was still upheld by a patrician of the name of Syagrius, 
and this was the only fragment of tlie Roman Empire 
left beyond the Alps. South of the Loire was estab- 
lished the kingdom of the Visigoths ; the valley of the Rlione 
and the land to the east of it were in the possession of the 
Burgundians. A little further north, the upper waters of 
the Rhine were in tlie hands of tlie Alamaiini. Before !iis 
King death Clovis had made hnnself supreme in 
Clovis. aj] these lands. We need not follow tlie career 
of conquest by which this great achievement was per- 
formed. There is in his war agmnst the Alamanni, however, 
one incident which outweighs, in its importance for the history 
of the Franks, all his victories. Jle was married to Clotilda, 
a Burgundian princess and a Christian, and lie liad vowed tliat 
if the God of the Christians gave him victory in battle 
he would accept the Christian Faitli. He saw in the victory 
which followed the answer to liis vow, and lu‘ kept his word. 
In 496 he was converted and baptized, and the Frankisii 
people followed his lead in religion as they liad followed it in 
war. It is a momentous incident. Clovis does not indeed 
seem to have been a much better man after his conv(»rsion 
than before; his career was full of vice and of crime, but the 
importance of the incident is that he thus entered into friend!)" 
relations with the organization of tlie powerful Catholic Churcii, 
for it was as a Catholic that he had been baptized. Tlui 
Arianism of the Ostrogoths and Visigoths had contributed 
much to their ruin ; the orthodoxy of Clovis goes far to ac.count 
for the very different fate of the Frankish power. It is to a 
great extent by the support and the statesmanship of church- 
men that the Frankish monarchs were assisted in the great 
tasks which awaited them. 

In 511 Clovis fixed his court at Paris, and died, and witli 
his death the Frankish power fell rapidly from the high place 
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which he had won for it, and for a century its record is one of 
civil strife and almost impenetrable confusion. The words of 
Gibbon on this period are justified : ‘‘it would be 
difficult to find in any age more vice and less Franks 
virtue.” The royal line of Clovis, which is known 
as tlie Merovingian dynasty from a fabled ancestor Merwing, 
inherited little of his power and soon faded into insignificance, 
and, if the weakness of the royal line is strange, still Mayors 
stranger is the emergcmce by the side of the royal of the 
power, of another force gn^ater than its own, that of 
the mayors of the palace. T he o^ iiin of thcvse officials is obscure. 
They seem first to have been what their name implies, domestic 
officers conned ed with the palace of the kings. Before the 
end of the century they came to be more powerful than the 
kings themselves, and, in an age when everything tended to 
become hereditary, their power also was handed on from 
father to son. By the side of the hcu'editary powerless 
monarchs there thus grew up another line of hereditary 
mayors, vigorous, ])()werful. and ambitious. The first great 
name among these mayors was Pippin of Heristal, who. in 687, 
by the battle of T^tri, united again tlie northern Franks into 
one state lying on both sides of the Rhim*. In 714 Pippin of 
Heristal died and berpiealhed his authority to his son, Charles 
Martel. 

Cliarles Mart(‘l may be regarded as the founder of the great 
dynasty which was to rise to the first position in Western 
Europe and re-establish tJiere the imperial title. Charles 
The great actions of his life took ])lace in France, Martel, 
and his mime is closely associated with the destinies 
of that country. But it is important to remember that he 
was hinivself a Frank, a man, that is, of pure German origin, 
speaking the German tongue, and unconnected with the old 
Gallo-Roman race. During the whole of his life-time the 
destinies of Frankland were in his hands, and it is hard to 
remember that there w^as always living at the same time some 
phantom king in whose name and by wliose authority Charles 
nominally acted. 

The authority of the royal power was by him raised to a 
much higher point. We see him, as we may see every 
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ruler of the Middle Ages, struggling with the great nobles of 
tjhe land, and bringing down "the barons and the dukes into 
Power subordination to his autliority. Before Jiis death 
and'oDn- strong power in tlie land was that of tlie 

quests of mayor, speaking in tlie name of the king. lie 
extended the boundaries of Frankland by a series 
of wars beyond the Rhine against the Saxons and the 
Bavarians, and though his work lierc was not final, it prepared 
the way for the very important conquests of his successors. 
The warm support which liQ gave to the Catholic Church and 
to the papacy within and beyond his own dominions is typical 
too of his whole house. It was a time of great misvsioiiary 
zeal and enterprise; many of the best-known missionaries 
were drawn from our own island, some sprung from the old 
British population, others from the newly converted Saxons. 
Thus in the low lands to the north of the mouth of the Rhine 
English laboured with success, and Holland 

mission- regards him as the foimd(T of its faith. Further 

^ies in up Rhine we see 8t. Bpnifaecs an Englishman 

of Devonshire, preaching and carrying the Christian 
religion among German races to the east of tlie great river. 
The efforts of these men were seconded by those of the great 
mayors of the Franks, and the missionaries in their turn did not 
a little to increase the prestige and the strength of their patrons. 
Between Charles, therefore, and the papacy there were rela- 
tions of friendliness and mutual support, even before the great 
service which he rendered to the Christian faith by driving 
back the Mahomedan Moors in the battle of Tours (732). 

Before we speak of this battle it may be not(*d that just 
about this time the Mahomedan advance was checked botli in 
Battle West. In 7 18 a great Mahomc;- 

of Tours, dan army marched against Constontinojde, and the 
73^* city seemed in great peril ; the infidel army, how- 

ever, met with a most energetic r(‘sistanc(i at the hands of the 
emperor, Le o the^ saurian, and in the end was repulsed from 
the walls of the imperial capital. Then, fourteen years later 
came the great triumph of Charles Martel. The Moors had 
overrun all Spain : they had passed beyond the Pyrenees and 
had taken many of the old Roman cities of the south of Gaul ; 
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thus Carcassone, Niines, and Autun fell into tlieir hands. It 
is unquestionable tliat the Christian civilization in the West 
was in very ^reat danj^cT. The Moors iniglit turn their efforts 
against the (ientral 2)()]*tioii of Frankland, or they might pass 
through tlie Alps into Italy and threaten Jiojne herself. Their 
attack fell upon Aquitaine, the district lying to the south 
of the river Xoire. The duke of this land was defeated in 
his first encounter with the Moorish leader, Abderahman. 
The forces of Islam poured northward in apparently irresistible 
force and threatened the lands of the Loire. The Duke of 
Aquitaine*had not been on good terms with Charles Martel, but 
now he appealed to him, and in 32^Ch arles 1 e d the Frankish 
forces to his assistance. The allies met the Moors near 
Poitiers, though tli(‘ battle has always been called the battle 
of^TSiirs. The struggle was a desperate and confused one, 
and when night fell victory did not seem to have declared 
itself, and Charles was jm'pared to nuiew the battle the next 
morning; but tlie Moors had suffered more heavilv than he 
knew, and in tlie night tliey retreated, leaving the battlefield 
and victory t6 tlieir Christian opponent. was 
a S(»vere check, and it was followed l)y others only quence of 
less S(^ver(\ ^J\)wn after town was wrestl'd from the battle 
their hands ; little by little the whole of the ^ 

South of France came once more into the possession of 
(3iristian rulers, and for the ])resent the Pyrenees and the 
Bosphorus seemed limits impassable to the Mahomedfins. In 
741 Charles Martel died, leaving behind him two children, 
Carloman and Pippin, and his territories were divided between 
them. The unity of Frankland was thus threatened, but not 
for long ; Carloman determined to abandon his power, and 
retire for his soul's health into a monastery, and thus from 747 
onwards, Pippin nugned alone. 

Gibbon’s DevVinc and Fall of the Roman PJmpIre ; Margolioutli’s 
Life of Mohamet and Mahomedanism. The Speeehes and Table Talk 
of Mohammad t i>y Stanley I,.an(‘-Poolo (vsith v'alual)le introduction). 
For St. Honcdici and St. Gregory, tlic Kfclosiastical Histories of 
Mihnan and Hobortson. St, l^cMiedict's Ride is in Henderson’s 
Doeutnentfi of the Middle Ages. For the Franks, soc' Gibbon and 
Hodgkin. 
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CHAPTER V 

Charlemagne and the New Empire 

The great development that was in store for the power of tlie 
Franks, and the change of the title of their ruler from mayor 
to king and then from king to emperor, depcmd upon the 
relation between the Franks and the papacy, and the mutual 
services which each rendered to the other. We must look, 
therefore, first to Italy, and understand the position of the 
papacy there. 

The spiritual authority of the papacy was rising continually 
higher ; the monasteries and the missionari('s everywhere 
asserted the authority of tlu^ J^ope as supreme 
Church in fhe Cluirch : but in Rouk^ and in Italy the 

Italy in position was full of great diHiculties and dangers, 
the eighth turbulence of th(‘ city and the rivalry of the 
nobles threatened the authority of the Pope within 
the walls of Rome ; and outside of Rome he was continually 
in conflict with the power of the Lombards. The Lombards 
were not organized into a single monarchy : the duchi(‘s of 
the South, Spoleto and Benevento, wer(» in ])ra(dical ijide- 
pendence. But the liombard power had made of late rapid 
advances. Liutprand, the Lombard king, was a 
^ ’ ruler of real power. N(*arly all traces of the y)ower 

of the Eastern Empire were swept away in the north of Italy, 
and even Ravenna itself was hard pressed. Liutprand fona^d 
his authority even upon those territories which the Pope had 
been accustomed to rule as r<‘presentativ(* of tin* (‘mpcMWs, 
and the bitter hostility which was expressed by the Pope 
against the Lombards sprang from a rivalry in power and not 
from difference of faith. The Lombards were indeed by this 
time Christians of tlie orthodox Catholic type, and yet the 
Popes poured upon them the most bitter invt^ctives ; they 
declared that they were “ lepers ” ; that they were “ a race 
cast out from the family of nations,” and they doomed them 
with confidence to everlasting punishment. 
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If the papacy was to be safe from Lombard dominion, and 
if it was to enjoy independent rule over any part of Italy, it 
would need to find outside assistaruu?, and yet this 
assistance could Jiardly come from the Eastern papacy and 
Empire. It is true, as w<^ have already seen, that the Eastern 
the ruh'T of Constantinople, the Emperor Leo, was 
a good soldier, and had waged a vigorous and suc- 
cessful campaign against the Mahomedans, but a theological 
quarrel prevented tlie Popes from seeking assistance at Con- 
stantinople. TIuu'e had broken out a strange movement, 
known as Icojjoclasm, which bears in many ways a striking 
resemblance* to the Protestant movement of eight centuries 
later ; it was partly a reaction from the superstition and 
asceti(‘ism of the diurcli in the East, and perhaps it was 
})artly due to tlie influence and the success of Mahomedanism. 
Those who acc(‘pted tliis new movement rejected the worship 
of the sacred images, or Icons, which played so large a part 
in the ceremonies of the Eastern (duirch ; they refused to 
worship the Virgin Mary, and they (h-manded the marriage 
of priests. The enthusiasm of the new movement increased 
the vigour of tlie I^astcrii Empire, but it conflicted directly 
with all that was insist('d upon most eagerly iit Koine. The 
Kmj)(‘ror la'o liims(‘l[ adojited tlie new ideas, but tliev were 
c()n(h*mned in 7TJ by a (*ouncil at Rome, and tlie emperor 
with all those who siqqiorted them was solemnly excom- 
muni('atcd. Leo died in 741 and was succeeded by a Con- 
stantine, hut t he movement of Iconoclasm only grew stronger 
un(h*r the new ruler, and tlu* breach witli Rome grew in 
conse(pi('nc(‘ wider. In 785 the Kmjiress Irene 
mounted the throne by means of murder; ^^he 
was orthodox, and restored the worship of the Irene and 
sacred Icons. Rut tlie ndafions between j^onocUsm 

stantinople and the ])apaey continued very much 
strained, and tlie Pope* would not willingly look for help to 
a dynasty wliicli in his eyes was stained by heresy, by vice, 
and by crime. 

But while relations with the East were thus strained the 
Popes had nevc'r hesitated to admit tlieir groat indebtedness 
to the mayors of the Franks, and it was to the mayors of the 
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Franks therefore that they appealed for rescue from the in- 
tolerable pressure which the Lombards were putting upon 
The them. Pij^pin ruled for some ten years as mayor, 

papacy and though during a part of this time the thronci of the 
the Franks. was vacant. Tlum, however, a now king was 

crowned, by name Childerich III. ; but it was clear tliat this 
The last monarchy must soon cease, and l^ippin's 

of the power and authority were so great that it was only 
Merovin- natural that he should claim the royal title for 
gians. liiniself. lie liad umiuestionaldy the power to 

take the crown^ and yet the traditional sanctity of the mon- 
archy was still so great that he hesitated as to the manner in 
which the step was to be taken. Hero the Pope rcmdert^d 
him great assistance. The reigning Pope was Zaeljarias, a 
powerful ruler to whom the papal authority owed a great 
advance. When the question came from Frankland as to 
whether or no Pippin should be called king, tlie Pope answered 
without hesitation tiuit he who had the pow(‘r slmuld also 
have the title, and tlie Pope’s word was sufHcueiit to remove 
all lingering scruples. The king was deposed and tonsured 
Pippin ^ monastery : Pip]>in was raised upon 

King of the the shoulders of his nobles in tlie old Franldsh 
Franks. manner at Soissons, and was anointed king by 
the English missionary St. Boniface. Tlien, two years 
later, the successor of Zacharias, Pope Stephen himself, 
came north of the Alps to the Court of Pippin and crowruHl 
him with his own hands ; henceforth liis dynasty relgniMl with- 
out opposition. It is known by the ratlier strange name of 
the Carolingian dynasty, a name which is derived from his 
great son, Charles or Charlemagne, and owes it.s form to the 
Merovingian dynasty which had prec(;ded it. 

So the Pope had made Pippin king, and now I^ippin had 
to render to the Pope a great service in return, lb* was 
Pippin in appealed to for help against tlie “ unspeakable* ” 
Italy. Lombards, and in 754 a Frankish army passed 
into Italy. The Lombard king, Aistulf, was defeated 
without difficulty, and surrendered to Jh'ppin. The 
Lombard mooarcliy was not destroyed, but the king was 
compelled to restore to Pope Stephen a large jiortion of his 
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territoiy, tliose Linds namely wliicli lay between Ravenna 
and Rome, recently seized by the Lombards. This tern- 
tory the Pope held not nominally as an independent power, 
but rather as the representative and dependent of the 
Frankish king. This was in 754; Pippin lived yet fourteen 
years and administered liis dominions with success and ex- 
tende^i tlieir boundaries. He die d in 76 8, and again, as upon 
the deatli of his own father, the unity of the Frankish monarchy 
was tliroatened. He left two childnm, Cliarles and Carloman, 
and his dominions were divided according to Frankisli rule in 
about equal portions between these two. But Carloman, after 
two years of ruh*, died of disease, and Charles was left to rule 
in single and undisputed sovereignty. Tlius in Accession 
770 the reign of Charlemagne begin, s — for it is by of Charle- 
this name that he is ])esl known to posterity, and 
by this name we will usually speak of him, thougli it is a name 
that was not applied to him until long after liis death. His 
real name was Karl or Charles, and Charlemagne is a corrup- 
tion of (^arolus Magnus or Charles tlie Great, and is perhaps 
also due to soim' confu.sion with Carloman. He was himself 
of pun* G(*rman de, scent : he lived for the most A pure 
part to the w(*st of the Rliine, where lie made German, 
his ca|)ital at Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), and lie is a more 
thoroughly (hu’inan ruler even than (diaries Martel or Pippin ; 
yet not only Germany, but also France looks back upon him 
as a great national figure, and ,sees in Ids reign and policy the 
beginning of a great epoch in their history. 

Th(*n* is no more important reign than his in the Middle 
Ages. }fe extended the dominions of the Franks far into 
Germany, and even may j^id to have created jjfg 
the inediieval German state. He carried the work of 
armies of the Franks victoriously into Italy and Charle- 
into Spain, and in both countries left behind him 
an enduring influence. His reign, too, ,saw a new movement 
in literature and culture, wliereby, if only for a moment, the 
darkness of the (‘arly Middle Ages was broken and an impulse 
given which never entirely died away. Lastly, his power in 
western Europe ln*came so great and so unrivalled, his services 
to the Church were so important, that in order to mark his 
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position the title of emperor was bestowed on him, and this 
assumption of the old title proved to be a more important thing 
even than it seemed at the time. In nearly every direction a 
new epoch l)egins with his career. The constructive forc.es 
of the Middle Ages are combined in him ; the long disintegra- 
tion of the old Roman power is at an end ; the building up 
of many features of the mediaeval modern world m^y be 
traced directly to liim. 

We have, from his secretary, Eginliard, an account of the 
man and his work, fie was tall, strong, and agile, delighting 
The er- athletic exercises of the (lermans ; an uu- 

sonality wearied rider, a great hunter ; fond of swimming 
of Charle- the baths of his capital. He was, for the time, 
magne. temperate in eating and in drinking, and did 
much to rais!^ the standard of manners among the rude 
German nobles. His interest in culture was great, and he 
induced the great scholar, Alcuin of York, to come over from 
England and found schools for the training of the sons of the 
Frankish nobles. He was himself 2)rofjcient in languages, and 
had even some knowledge of Greek ; he was specially devoted 
to Augustine’s great work The City of God ; but it is a strangt* 
and, for the age, a characteristic detail tliat with his (‘onsid(T- 
able interest in culture, and his gr(*.at intellectual ]M)W('r, he 
never succeeded in learning to write. His character shows us 
great magnanimity and a genuine ])iety and (h'votion to the 
State ; a higher standard of personal morality than was to b(^ 
found as a rule among the nobles of his day ; tliough his 
private life was in many respects irregular, and his n'cord as 
a ruler is stained by more tlian one ac.t of cnndty. 

He ranks in history as a great con(|ueror, though probably 
not as a great ‘soldier. His campaigns were oft(‘n delegated 
to others, and his own contribution to rlnun was 
that of director and organizer. We will enumerate 
his chief conquests without n^gard to (dironology. 
First, he fought against and thoroughly subdued 
the duchy of Aquitaine, which had hitherto been in loose 
. dependence upon the Frankish monarchy. Next 
^ * we see him attacking with success the Mahome- 

dan power in the north of Spain. Tlic^ Moors were troubled 
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witli fierce dissensions and civil wars, and it was these which 
gave Charles his opportunity. He crossed the Pyrenees more 
than once. In 797 he took Barcelona and organized . 
a strip of territory on tlie south si^le of the Pyrenees — 
as the Spanisli inarc-li. The wojk was permanent, but it was 
not accoinplislied without- difficulty, and tlie death of one of 
his officers, Roland, as he was repassing the Pyrenees lias 
become one of the most famous incidents in epic legend. It 
was of perman(‘nt importance that Christianity won a 
victory in Spain. From this point onward it developed 
gradually but unceasingly until many centuries later 
Spain became (-hristian once more. Still more important 
were the wars wagt‘d by Charles in Saxony. The Conquest of 
Saxony of his time was very dilTerent from that 
which appears on the maps of Europe to-day; it 
included tlie lower valleys of the Ems, the Weser and the 
Elbe, and was a wide tract of heath and of marsli covered by 
forests and hardly ))(*n(‘t rated by roads ; the inhabitants were 
fierce heathens who clung to their old faith with much greater 
tenacity than tlu' froths and the Franks had done, and made 
a stubborn resistance* to tlie Christian missionaries and the 
military forces by which they were supported. Charles fought 
against them in a long series of campaigns, which were marked 
by at least one serious disaster to his forces, for in 782 an 
army of his was unexpectedly attacked and destroyed. But 
the Saxons were unable to maintain their independence. The 
crucial point came when the Saxon leader, Widukind, sur- 
rendered and accepted liaptism ; a subseqiu'iit insurrection 
of his followers was punished by the cold-blooded execution 
of over four thousand of them. The conc|uered land was held 
down by the transplantation of the population and the building 
of monasteries. Tin* work had been done by harsh and cruel 
m<*ans, but it proved ])ermanent. The Christian Faith and 
the Frankish dominion struck firm root, and we shall see how 
subsequently it was the Saxon people which took up and carried 
on the imperial work of Charlemagne when his own descendants 
no longer availed to do it. 

Other campaigns were directed against B^aria which was 
now delinit(‘ly annexed to the Frankish monarchy, and became 
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The Avars. 


henceforward one of the most progressive parts of German 
territory. Nor was Charlemagne satisfied to rule over all 
Bavaria Germany, but he passed the Elbe and 8fcru(*k 
the Slavs, down many of the Slavonic peoples beyond that 
Bohemia. I’iver, and penetrated into Bohemia and sub- 
jugated the Czechs. Further, he fought in a notable series of 
campaigns against the Avars who were resident 
in what we now call Austria and Hungary. 
They were a powerful people, and were believed to hold 
within their vast fortifications an enormous treasure, which 
they had inherited from Atila the Hun, and they were still a 
danger to the more cultured peoples of G'ermany. Their 
fortifications were forced in a series of attacks; the great 
treasure was taken, and brought into circulation ; their ruler 
was forced, after his defeat, to accept Christian baptism. 

And now, quite out of oi'der, we come to liis conquest of 
the Lombards, and we place it here because it leads us up to 
Charie- great and important change in the title of 

magne Charles. Tlie victories of Pippin had not settled 

and the the relations between Pop(^ and Lombards, and 

om ar s. himself had a quarred with their king, 

Desiderius, whose sister he had married and subsequently 
repudiated. In 773, upon an appeal from Pope Hadrian, 
Charles marched into Lombardy, and legend for long retained 
the memory of the invincible iron-clad host which poured into 
the north Italian plain. The Lombard king was blo(*kaded in 
Pavia and forced to surrender ; his territories wen* now 
definitely annexed to those of (diaries, who, in 774, took to 
himself the title of ‘‘ King of the Franks and Lombards, and 
Patrician of the Romans.” He increased at the same time tlie 
territories and power of the Pope, and for a quarter of a century 
was satisfied with the title that he had thus assumed. 

His next great step came, not from any quarrel between 
Pope and Lombards, but from the bitter strife between the 
Charie Pope and thc^obles of Rome. Betwe.cm the relations 

magne of the last Pope, Hadriaii, and the new Pope, 

becomes Leo IIL, there was bitter antagonism, and Leo 
emperor. attacked by his enemies and half blinded 

by them just outside the city of Rome. He was imprisoned 
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but escaped, and in 797 fled beyond the Alps to Charles at 
Paderborn, and there implored him to come to the help of 
the Vicar of Christ, who had been thus grievously insulted 
and maltreated by his enemies. In the year 800 Cliarles 
marched again to Italy and to Rome ; tjiere was no resistance 
of any kind ; Leo the Pope appeared before him in Rome, 
defended liimself against the cliarges that his enemies brought 
against liim, was declared innocent, and solemnly restored to 
his papal authority. Once more the Pope owed a great debt 
to the Frankisli ruler, and now, as in the case of Pippin, he 
repaid that debt by facilitating the adoption of a higher 
title. 

On Christmas Day of the year 8()0, Charlemagne attended 
High Mass in tlio old cliurch of St. Peters at Rome, and after 
tho'ceremony tlie Pope rose, and walking across Christmas 
to him placed tlie crown upon his head and 
saluted him by the title of ‘‘ Em 2 )oror.” There is some- 
thing a little myst(‘rious about the occurrence, and there was 
sometliing in the manner of it which Cliarlemagne himself 
did not like, for he said afterwards tlnat if he had known what 
was going to take place he would not liave gone into the 
church. But it cannot be doubted that the title was one which 
Charhunagne liad already determined to take, and the Pope 
only did in fact what had been previously agret’d upon. Hence- 
forth, with short intervals, until the year 1806 there was again 
a Roman emperor in Western Europe. 

At first tlie cJiangc must liave seemed a very small one. 
The imperial title added no new subjeet and no atom of fresh 
power to the monarchy which Charlemagne already injportance 
possessed. It must have seemed at first little more of the 
than a title of honour, and yet as we look back 
upon it we see that it was no mere ceremony 
but an incident of ftrst rate importance in the liistory 
of Europe. The successors of Cln^emagne in the title re- 
garded it as something far more tluin an empty distinction, 
and however small their actual power, they thought that it 
gave them a rightful claim»to supremacy in Western Europe. 
The Middle Ages, as wc know them, could not have pursued 
the course they did had it not been for the revival of the 
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Imperial title by Charlemaj^ne. It is of course in no true 
sense a continuation of the old Roman Empire ; there is little 
in common between the powerful German king who now called 
himself emperor, and the old rulers of Rome from Augustus 
to Constantine, who spoke Latin, administered Roman law 
and regarded tlie Germans as their most dangerous enemies. 
But those who came after Charlemagne regarded themselves 
as successors of Julius Caesar a!id of Constantine as much as 
of Charles himself, and their belief was one that iniluenced 
their actions and the course of history. 

Charlemagne showed himself a great' ruler, not so mucli 
in the winning of his vast* <nnpire, as in the ruling of it. It 
The state3* obviously difficult to hold together so enormous 
nianshlp of a territory and one so recently won ; there was a 
Charle- perpetual danger that local rulers and local feeling 
would assert themselv(‘s against the central 
authorities. In order to counteract this, he invented tlie 
system of Imperial agents {Missi Bominici). These were men 
appointed by himself, who constantly travelled through the 
empire carrying the orders of their master, and seeing tliat 
those orders were performed. Twice a year the arnu'd force 
of the empire was called together ; once in autumn and again 
in the following spring in the famous Mayfield (such was the 
title of these national a-ssemblies). The appearance of the 
common soldiers gave to these assemblies a popular and even 
a democratic appearance ; but the deliberations wej-e c.on- 
ducted by the magnates and great ecclesiastics. The w(‘lfare of 
the people at large was probably better (lared for by the 
emperor himself than by this assemblage of notables, lie 
did his utmost toiJiminisli the power of the old national dukes, 
and the empire was governed largely by means of his counts, 
who were in his time not the great hereditary rulers that they 
afterwards became, but were the nominees of the emperor 
and ruled only while they retained his confidence*. The name 
of Charlemagne is sometimes associated with the 
beginnings of feudalism ; but in truth he did liis 
utmost to prevent the growth Sf feudalism, for feudalism 
implies, above all things, the almost independent authority 
of the local landowner, and it was Charles’ effort to assert 


Feudalism. 
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everywhere the authority of the central government. We 
possess a large number of or capitularies of Charle- 

magne, and in them we see Iiis anxiety to promote learning, to 
preserve books, to maintain order and good government 
tliroughout the length and breadth of his empire. Since the 
fall of Kome, Western Europe had seen nothing like it : the 
vast extent of territory, the good order that was maintained, 
the high ideals wliicli, on the whole, guided his policy, his 
effort to plant or develop learning and culture amid the 
population ; all these make of his rule a bright period in 
tile darkest section of tlic Middle Ages. 

He (bed in 814. His work, as we shall see, was soon 
ruined by his successors ; but in the confusion that followed, 
his own name and the memory of his deeds only grew greater 
in men’s memoi ies. Hardly was he dead before legend began 
to gatlier round liis name, and all through the Middle Ages 
a large number of ('j)ics were written, in wliich the historical 
features of thegri'at king were almost forgotten, and he became 
a mythical hero, going on the Crusades, fighting against the 
.Moors, and (‘ven defending the city of Paris against them. 
Wide as all this is from the true work that he accomplished, 
it is nevcnlhelehs a tribute to the abiding reputation of the 
great Charles and the impression he produced upon the 
contemporaries. 


CbarhMTia^iip’s reign and period can bc' studi('d in Englisli in 
CiitUiOn, in last volumes of Dr. Hodgkin's Itabj and her hwadrrs, 
in Dr. Hodgkin's small J.ifc oj ('harletnag^ir and in ('harkniagne^ hy 
if. W. C. Davis {Ilrrors of the Natiom), Grant’s Karhj l/ivrs of 
(dnnionagnv (sonsists of translations of the Lives by Eginhard and 
the ]\ronk of Saint Gall. For Gharloraagne’s relations with the East, 
see h^mlay’s Bij^antinc Empire. 

For German liistory, which now begins to form a main part ot 
EurojHuin History, tb(' books in English are few. Hc'iiderson’s 
History of Germany and his Germany in the Middle Ayes are useful 
Hummari(‘s. ]\I idler’s Deutsche Gesvhiehte provides a valnablo out- 
line in G<‘rman, and Lampreelit’s Gesehichtv Deuischlands may bo 
(»,onsulted throughout. It may Ih^ well. t(»o, to mention Froytag’s 
s<>rios of historieal romances, ik^aling with the liistory of Germany, 
called Die Ahnen ; and his histork^al sketches entitled aus der 

Dcultichen V cryatujenheiL 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Disruption of the Empire of Charlemagne 

The empire of Charlemagne was one wliich it recjuired a man 
with the greatest energy and ability to manage, but after his 
Lewis the death none sucli was forthcoming. He was sue- 
Pious. ceeded by his only legitimate son, wlio is known as 
Lewis the Pious, a man too subservient to the clergy 
and the Cluirch, and generally deficient in energy and 
will-power, who soon allowed his dominions to fall into 
disorder. There was recurrent civil war, and though tlie unity 
of the empire was not broken during his reign, it is clear that 
its organization was much weakened, and on his death, 
division quickly followed. He left b(‘hind him three sons ; 
Lothair, Lewis, and Charles, and according to the Fi*ankish 
custom Ids territories were divided among tlu'se three, though 
only one could hold tlie Imperiid title. There was bittiT 
strife as to the line of the division, and in 81*^ this was tem- 
Treaty of P^^fi^'^ily settled by the Treaty of Verflun. By this 
Verdun, treaty Lothair, who had succeeded to th<‘ Imperial 
^3* title, held the central portion of th(‘ (unpire, tin* lands 

namely, that stretched along the banks of the Khine, the whole 
of what we should now call Switzerland and the nortli of Italy ; 
a small portion of this still retains as Lorraine, the memory of 
his name. Lewis ruled over the lands that lay to the (‘ast of 
this, and Charles over all that lay to the west. The Treaty 
was no permanent settlement, but it has always attracted 
attention because it foresliadows so much of the history of 
the future. We may see here for the first time the existence 
of Germany and of France, and the lands that lay between tliem 
and fell to the lot of Lothair have been fierc(*ly disputed 
between these two powers almost ever since that time. 

The disruption of the territory of Charlemagne was 
no accidental thing due to the rivalries of his three grand- 
children ; there were permanent forces at work which would 
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have made the maintenance of the empire even by a second 
Charlemagne, a matter of great difficulty. We may note, in 
the first place, that the territories themselves General 
were so vast, and varied so much in character causes of 
and needs, that the maintenance of a single disruption, 
authority — especially in a time when communication was 
difficult and slow — would have been a matter of the greatest 
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possibles difficulty under any circumstances ; and, secondly, 
immediately after the death of Charles, there broke upon the 
empire another series of barbarian invasions, almost as dangerous 
and destructive as those which the German invaders them- 
8elv(‘,s hail carri<Hl out against the olil Roman Empire in the 
fourth and fifth ceiduries. The Moors, though they had been 
c,he(^k('d by the Franks at the battle of Tours, 
were, nevertheless still dangerous enemi0S> tind Barb^an 
south Italy, especially, suffered terribly at their 
hands. In the year 846 St. Peter’s Church in Rome itself 

B 
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was occupied by them. They were driven off, but for a long 
time remained to plague and harass the centre of Italy. 
Upon the east the Magyars (the ancestors of the modern 
Hungarians), who had succeeded the Avars in what we call 
Hungary and Austria, were constantly striking into the more 
settled districts of Germany and of Italy, and carried every- 
where with them ruin and devastation. Even more important 
The North- than these were the invasions of the Northmen, 
men. wdiom we usually call the Nonnans or Hanes. 

Driven from their homes in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
the Baltic coasts generally, by a spirit of adventure and 
perhaps by the growing strength of tluhr own governments, 
these adventurers, who were often known as tlie Vikings, or 
men of the Fiords, passed out in daring raids towards the lajids 
of the West. Both in tlieii immediate and remote conse- 
quences these raids are of great iiuportame for Eiiropc'an 
history. Tlie beginnings of Russia may be traced to tlie voyage 
of Rurik tlie Northman, who penetrated into tlie countjy in 
862. VVe know how immensely the history of our own island 
was changed by its conquest at the hands of tlu* des(*(‘ndants 
of these sea-rovers in the eleventh century. Before that date 
they had planted stable governments in Normandy on either 
side of the river 8eine, and also in Naples and in Sicily ; they 
had already carried their coiu|Ucring raids as far as Iceland, 
and there is now little doubt tiiat from Iceland they made 
their way to the northern coasts of iVmerica, centuries before 
Columbus set out on his more famous expedition. It is not, 
Attacks of these remote conse(]uences tliat we 

the North- must now think. In th(*ir early raids they had no 
men on the desire to found a permanent state, but they came 
empire. plunder and to slay. Th(‘y sailed with Iln'ir 

vessels up the cjiief rivers and landed to plunder : 
the coasts of England, of France, and to a lesser 
extent, of Germany, suff<»red unspeakable things at their 
hands. Thus in 841 they captured Rouen ; in 847 they took 
Bordeaux, and from that tinu^ forward n(*.V(n* ca^ased to harass 
the coasts of France. Their most d(‘structive raid upon the 
German lands came in 881, when they ptuuitrated up the 
Rhine and destroyed Liege, Cologne, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
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many other important towns, but ten years later (891) they 
were heavily defeated by a German army under Arnulf, and 
this defeat served to turn them away from Germany and perhaps 
to intensify their attacks upon France. When we remember 
that Charles’ empire had been built up by a scries of victorious 
military expeditions conducted by himself and his predecessors, 
we shall see that the failure of his followers to maintain the 
defence of the land against these barbarous invaders must 
necessarily have shaken the very existence of the Imperial 
power. The disruption of the empire and the constant sub- , 
division of it into smaller and smaller units rapidly followed. 
For, in the first place, the three large divisions, that we 
have alr(‘ady seen established by the peace of Verdun, were 
soon broken into a number of others. Thus the kingdom of 
Arles was set up on the river Rhone. South of the Alps was 
established the kingdom of Italy, whilst a little further north 
came the kingdom of Burgundy. But more important than 
this establishment of separate kingdoms was tlie begin- 
proccss wlieroby was establivslu'd that system of nings of 
society and government which is known as Feuda- Feudalism, 
lism. The origins of this system are to be traced far back 
into the past, and sonu' of its features will be explained when 
we have reach(*d the period in which they were more fully 
developed. It is enough here to say that under feudalism, 
the government and the whole social system were intimately 
connected with the ownersliip of land. The owner of land was 
not merely possessor of property but became a ruler and a 
judge, a commander of troops, even a (ndlector of taxes. Upon 
his own estates he was supreme : and though lie recognized 
as superior to him tlie king of the land, and the emperor, 
and though he would be bound to yield to them in certain 
judicial matters, and to render them service in time of war, 
he would not permit any interference with liis own tenants or 
with his own lands. This system varied much from place to 
place and from tinu* to time. It. began to sliow itself in its 
chief features at the time of tlie break up of the Carolingian 
empire, and it seems clearly to be due in the main, not to any 
theory of government or law, but to the needs of the moment. 
The barbarian invasions were dangerous; from the weak 
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central government no help was to be expected, and thus 
society organized itself for defence round the strongest force 
that was to be found, and that force was usually the landlord 
in his fortified castle. The system once adopted spread 
very rapidly and if feudalism was, to begin with, a consequence 
of the disruption of the old empire, it soon became a cause 
making for ever greater and greater subdivision. 

From 843 for some time the empire remained in the 
Oarolingian house, but the Imperial power sank lower and lower, 
The end tossed about from one successor of 

of the Charles to the other. Until 888 some legitimate 
CaroUngian g^000gsQj. ^yg^g always to be found. In that year 
^ the Imperial title passed to an illegitimate branch, 

the Arnulfings, and even there it did not persist for long ; 
at the beginning of the tenth century the house of the 
great Charles had died out, and we shall find that his 
Imperial title and his Imperial mission were taken over by 
those Saxons against whom he had fought so many des 2 )erate 
campaigns. 

The Church was to be one of the great forces moulding 
European society in the future as it had been in the past ; 
Rome and close of the ninth century it was faced 

Constant!- with many grave troubles. There was in the first 
nople. place the relation of Rome to the Eastern Church. 
We have already seen that there had been differences between 
them and that these differences had contributed to the recog- 
nition of Cliarlemagne as emperor. In addition to the theo- 
logical differences which perhaps would not have led in 
themselves to schism, there was doubtless real and serious 
rivalry between the authorities of Rome and Coiivstantinople. 
In 866, a synod was held at Constantinople and there certain 
decisions were taken which proved to be the occasion of a 
The serious breach between the two Churches. The 

Theologi- synod of Constantinople protested against tlie 
cal issues, celibacy of the clergy, which it declared to be a 
snare of Satan ; it protested against the formula of the Western 
creed, which spoke of the Holy Ghost as “ proceeding from the 
Father and the Son ” ; it desired to omit the words ‘‘ and the 
Son ” altogether, declaring that they amounted to a heresy 
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so awful as to deserve a thousand anathemas ; it declared 
also its determination to celebrate Easter on a day 3 ( 55 ^ 
different from that of the Western Church. There Quarrel of 
were constant efforts from time to time to hetd the 
breacli wliich was thus created, and sometimes Western 
these efforts seemed likely to succeed, but in the Churches, 
end they proved fruitless, and the Churches have remained 
separate until the present day. 

The Pope was also harassed by the turbulence of 
the populace of the city of Rome itself and of Italy. We 
have seen how the Saracens invaded Italy, how the nobles of 
Rome were claiming au authority over the Popes, and how 
their different factions often managed to convert the papacy 
into their tool. Scandals were constantly occurring in the 
life of the Popes and of their courts, and, as so often haj^pened, 
nowhere did the papacy seem weaker than in the city of Rome 
itself. Yet despite the breach with tlie Eastern Church, and 
despite these difficulties at home, the Popes wTro at tliis time 
putting forw'ard greater claims tlian ever to temporal sove- 
reignty and to authority w'ithin the Church. It is 
at this time that certain documents appeared wdiich Isidorian 
are generally known by the name of the Isidorian I^ecrctals. 
Decretals. They appeared in Rome about tlie year 860, and 
tliey pur])orted to be early utterances of Popes or of Councils, 
all tending to establish the same conclusions, namely, the indepen- 
dence of the Church and the sanctity of its possessions, the power 
of the bishops, the supreme authority and dignity of the l^opes 
and their freedom from secular control. It is now universally 
recognized that the majority of these documents Dona- 
were false, and it sliows how^ little the age knew of tion of Con- 
history that they could, oven for a moment, be 
accepted as genuine. An even more important forgery of 
this period is the so-called “ Donation of Constantine.” This 
strange document begins by telling how “ Caesar Flavius 
Constantine, faithful, merciful, supreme, beneficent, Alamannic 
Gothic, Sarmatic, Germanic, Britannic, Hunic, pious, fortu- 
nate, victor and triumpher, ahvays august,” was healed of 
leprosy by the personal action of Saint Peter and Saint Paul, 
when the Pagan priests had told him that lie could only be 
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cured by bathing in the blood of children ; and how in grati- 
tude for his recovery he had decreed that “ he who for the time 
being shall be pontiff of the holy Roman Church shall be chief 
over all the priests of the whole world/’ and that “ Sylvester, 
tlie universal Pope,'’ shall possess our palace, as also the 
City of Rome and all the provinces, districts, and cities of 
Italy or of the western regions,” and that this shall remain 
uninjured and unshaken until the end of the world.” It was 
on this document that the temporal claims of the papacy were 
often based in the future, and until the revival of learning in 
the fifteenth century, there was no one, even among those who 
most deplored the consequences of the document, who ventured 
to dispute its authenticity. 

AVe may complete our survey of Europe in the ninth 
century by noting that the Mahomedan world was not more 
q'jjg united than the Christian world at this time. The 

MaJiome- Mahomedan kingdoms fall mainly into three groups : 
dan World, Khalifate of Bagdad, the Khalifate of Cairo 
and the Emirate of Cordova. Creat things were being done 
by the Mahomedans and great contributions made by them 
to the maintenance and progress of civilization in Spain, where 
the Moors at their best gave an example of religious toleration 
that the Christian states might have followed witli great profit. 
They devoted themselves to the pursuit of knowledge, and 
mathematics, astronomy, and chemistry trace gratefully to 
them important steps in their origin or growth. But already 
there were signs of disruptive tendencies witliin the Mahome- 
dan world; something like the feudalism of Western Europe was 
observable there also, and in addition, their states were shaken 
by constant struggles for the succession, by the fanaticism of 
religious sects, and by the insubordination of their armies. For 
the moment the danger from Mahomedanism seemed passing, 
but we shall see how there came a revival of the Faith and the 
energies of Islam, and how two centuries later Christianity had 
again to put forward all her forces to resist its great enemy. 

Geirrnan and ecclesiastical histories as in the last cliaptor. Tlio 
Donation of Constantines is print^ed in Henderson’s Documents of the 
Middle Ages. SchefTe.l’s Ekkehard gives an interesting pictiito of 
the ravages of th(3 Magyars. 
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CHAPTER VII 

The Saxon Kings of Germany and the Establish- 
ment of the Holy Roman Empire 

At tlio beginiiin" of the tenth century little of the work of the 
great Charles retnainecl intact. His empire had been broken 
up into s('veral kingdoms, and a number of duchies begin- 
and other powiu’s, which were in effect independent, ningofthe 
Tlie culture and (‘ducation which had been planted 
under liis auspices liad almost died out ; the 
barbarian invasions wen* increasing in intensity ; the situation 
in Europe seemed very much what it liad been in the fourth 
and fiftli centuries, but Ihi' civilized and organized states had 
littl(' of the strengtli and self-consciousness which had been 
])0ss(‘ssed by tlu' Roman Empire. 

But th(* work of diaiiemagne had not really been swept 
away, and tln^ mwt upwanl move towards order and civiliza- 
tion owed much to his nannor}" and example. It is strange 
that, he found his r(‘al successors, not in those of his own blood, 
nor in (Jerinans of tlie old Frankish stock, but among those 
Saxons who iiad In'cn his fuTcest enemies, and whose over- 
throw had been tlie most dillicult task of his life, 

Oermany at tin’s time* was bounded upon the east by the 
river Elb(*, for beyond that came various Slavonic races wholly 
alum from t he (h*rmans. The country was divided 
into six gi(*at duchies, each re])resenting a certain national 
amount of national feeling; they are often called Duchies of 
from their fJerman name the Stem-duchies. They 
were Saxony, Franconia, Thuringia, Swabia, Bavaria, and 
Lorraine. Ea(*h of these was a practically independent unit, 
and though they had recognized some king of Germany ever 
since the Treaty of Verdun, they had allowed as a matter of 
fact little' interf(u*ence with their own affairs. Now in 918 
the throne of Germany was vacant, and there was no obvious 
candidate. The idea of hereditary succession had made much 
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progress of late, but it was not yet applied to the kingship 
of Germany, nor, on the other hand, was any other method of 
Henry the a-ppointment recognized. In 919 at Fritzlar at an 
Fowler, assembly of the Saxon and Franconian peoples, 
Henry of Saxony, better known as Henry the 
Fowler, was chosen as king, and his title was soon afterwards 
recognized by the other dukes. 

There was nothing to show that this election was to mark 
an important epoch in the history of Germany. Yet so it was ; 
The work ^ powerful and vigorous race had 

of Henry gained possession of the royal title, and from this 
Fowler onwards for more tlian tliree centuries tlie 

unity and prosperity and strength of Germany 
made rapid progress. Henry’s own reign is not in itself of 
the first importance, but it forms an important introduction 
to that of his son and successor. His chief energies were 
devoted to the defence of the country. The Normans were 
no longer dangerous, but the non-German peoples beyond tlie 
Elbe were pressing in upon the native population. ' Henry 
opened a road for German colonization across the Elbe, and 
in a series of wars defeated the Abotrites, the Wiltzes, and 
other Slavonic races, and thus took up once more tlie task of 
Charlemagne himself. He conquered the territory which was 
later on to be known as Brandenburg, and from which in far 
distant centuries was to come anotlier series of rulers who 
would give to Germany greater unity and power than were 
given even by his own powerful house. ^ He occupied the 
southern portion of Denmark and Christianized it. But his 
The chief difficulty was with the Magyars, who now 

Magyars, occupied the lands on the Middle Danube, and 
in wild undisciplined bands were working groat havoc in the 
south of Germany, and often spreading their devastations far 
into the centre. Henry endeavoured to cope with them by two 
means : first, he built upon their usual line of attack a number 
of strongly fortified towns of which Quedlinburg, Merseburg, 
and Goslar were tfie chief, and he organized also a large body 

^ The allu.sion is, of course, to tho Hohonzollern family wliose 
representatives became in turn Electors of J Brandenburg (1415); 
Kings of Prussia (1700) ; and Emperors of Germany (1871), 
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of cavalry to pursue the rapidly moving forces of the enemy. 
In 933 Jiis long preparations proved their efficiency, for the 
Magyars were beaten in a great battle on the river 
Unstrut. In the government of Germany his chief the River 
effort was to win the allegiance of the other dukes ; Unstrut, 
he treated them almost as independent ‘powers, 
and Germany was more like a federation of duchies than a 
central monarchy. He had thus done a great and a permanent 
work before his death in 936. 

He was succeeded by his son Otto I. (Otto the Great) who 

carried on his father’s work, defended and organized Germany, 

increased the strength of the monarchy, and then, otto the 

like another Cliarlemagne, placed upon his head Great. 

the Imperial crown. He pushed further beyond the Elbe 

colonizing and conquering bodies of Germans ; the bishopric 

of Magdeburg was founded by him, and it was important not 

only as a great religious centre for the newly won lands, but 

also because it commanded the chief passage across the river 

Elbe. On many of tlie frontiers of Ids kingdom he organized 

new forms of gov('rnment which m^^tlie west, were known as 

^l^tinates, and in the north and east went as a rule under 

the name of Marks ; tlius in the east lie founded the North 

Mark and the East Mark, in the south he founded the Bavarian 

East Mark, whicli was later on to gain great 

importance under tlie title of Austria, in the north Marks of 

of Italy he founded tlie Mark of Verona, and in ^^***^^“7* 

all these frontier governments the rulers were given greater 

and more iruh'pendent powers than they would have been 

allowed in the central and more settled portion of Germany. 

For him, as for his father, the Magyars were the great 

enemy, and against them he used the same methods of defence 

that his father had used. When in 95J3 they pushed up the 

Danube, as they had so often done before, he met 

them at Lechfeld, not far from Augsburg, and 

inflicted u^n them a defeat so crushing and end of the 

decisive that it may be said to mark the end of Magyar 

danfirer 

their danger to eentral Europe. They ceased 
henceforth from their raids, tliey settled into a permanent 
state in the lands which they had occupied on the Middle 
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Danube, and formed ultimately the important kingdgm of 
Hungary. 

Otto Jiad more difficulty than Henry luid luid in his 
relations to the great dukes ; Jie managed indc'ed to secure tlieir 
territories for his relations or to marry them t o j^rincesses of his 
house ; but, as has so often happened, such ties proved insuffi- 
cient to maintain their loyalty. He liad to fight against them 
on more than one occasion, for whilst they regard('d themselves 
as independent rulers, the king wished to make of tliem merely 
liereditary officials of the empire, fie succeeded in beating 
down their revolts, but their ambitions remained, and througli- 
out the whole of the history of mediaeval Oermany, the contest 
between the kings and tlie great nobles is a feature that is 
rarely absent. Tlie personal ambitions of the great nobles 
made Henry look to the ecclesiastics of Germany for liis (*.hief 
Otto and agents. They were the best educated, and, indeed, 
the German the only educated class in Germany ; the celibacy 
clergy. clergy made it impossible for them to found 

families or to share in the feudal ambitions of the nobles ; and 
the weakness of the papacy made it in effect possible for th(^ 
king to appoint whom he liked as bishops and church digni- 
taries. More and more then as his reign advanced he placed 
the actual administration of Germany in the hands of lus great 
ecclesiastics, and the bishops of Germany were busied hence- 
forth not merely with the religious duties which belonged to 
them, but also with the collection of taxes, trials at law, the 
organization of armies, and the general work of administration. 
This close union between the German kingdom and the Church 
made the king particularly interested in the fortunes of the 
papacy in Italy, and it is to this land that wo must now turn. 

Its condition was deplorable. There needed, indeed, only 
peace, and the maintenance of order for Italy rapidly to 
Condition develop into one of the most advanced and 
of Italy. prosperous districts of Europe ; but peace and 
order were just wliat were wanting to Italy and what 
the country was destined to lack yet for many a long 
century. In the north there was indeed a king of Italy, an 
inheritor of the power of Charles the Great to the south of 
the Alps, but he was far from ruling over the wliole land. The 
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north of Italy was constantly devastated by the invasions of 
the Magyars, the centre of Italy for a long time was the help- 
les.^ prey of Mahomedan invaders, and for some thirty years 
at tlie beginning of the (‘.entury was held by Moors and Saracens. 
Nor was tlie condition of the soutli any better. There were 
still a few strong places in the hands of the eastern empire, 
but the land was harried by the raids of Maliomedan pirates, 
and unity, f)rder and strength wer(‘ quite absent. In the 
j)ast the divisions /jf Italy had often been to some xhe con- 
extent compensated for by the strength, and the ditionofthe 
public spirit of tlu^ Popcns, but at the beginning 
of .the tenth century tlie papacy suffered as much as 
any other part of Italy from disorder, and had certain evil 
features peculiar to itself. It is indeed the darkest period 
in the whole history of the papacy. The city of Rome was 
the constant sceiu' of ferocious disputes between rival factions 
who regarded the papacy as their prey. The Popes seemed in 
danger of forgetting tlieir spiritual duties and thinking only of 
the power which their office brought them. (Characteristic 
figures of the time arc Marozia, a Roman lady, who controlled 
the papacy for some time, and Pope John XII., who became 
Pop(i at the age of nineteen and united with it the government 
of tlie city. 

Now all this was a matter of deep concern to Otto, the 
German. Relying as he did upon the churchmen in his own 
land, he could not desire to see tlic (*haracter of Q^|.Q»g 
the Church sink at its centre, nor could he wish interfer- 
to see the rule of the Church come into the posses- ence in 
sion of any one wlio was strong and hostile to 
(Germany. On the otlier haiul, if he could himself secure a 
paramount influence at Rome ho would be in a stronger position 
than ever with regard to the ecclesiastics of liis own land ; 
he had recently had experience of the unwillingness of the 
chief of them, the Archbishop of Mainz, to serve submissively 
his roy’'al will. Hcuice came those interferences of the German 
king in Italy which lead up to some of the most striking scenes 
in mediaeval history. But Otto’s first visit to Italy had 
nothing directly to do with the papacy. The last king of 
Italy, Lothair, had left a widow, Adelaide, and the successor 
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of Lothair (Berengar) claimed her hand for Iiis son. From 
this unwelcome union she appealed to Otto, and he readily 
used this as an excuse for invasion. He came and witliout 
difficulty mastered Italy: he did not depose King Berengar 
but allowed him to remain as a vassal, while Otto himself was 
Otto King crowned king of Italy at Pavia, and married 
of Italy. the widow Adelaide. From this time he was 
clearly the strongest power in Italy as well as in 
Germany. He was, moreover, now a close neighbour of the 
papacy, and took a more direct interest than ever in the 
affairs of the city of Rome. 

In §62 there came a sufficient excuse for his inter- 
ference there. John XIL, who sat upon the papal throne, 
Troubles daggers drawn with Berengar, and was also 

of Pope struggling against the various factions of the city. 
John XII. jjg himself was charged with various crimes and 
vices, but he appealed to Otto to help him against his enemies, 
and Otto came. He occupied Rome without difficulty, 
secured the Pope against his enemies of every kind, and 
restored him to the papal throne. Compare the position of 
Otto the German with that of Charles the Frank in 800. Both 
were the greatest rulers of their time, both had fought with 
success against the heathen enemies of Europe, and Otto’s 
greatest victory at Lechfeld may be compared to the battle 
of Tours which was won against the Saracens by Charles’ 
grandfather, Charles Martel. Both had rendered great services 
to the advance and the consolidation of the Church, and now 
Otto was to receive at the hands of the Pope the same reward 
Otto which Charles had received 162 years earlier. On 

crowned 2nd February 962, Otto w^as crowned as emperor,, 
Emperor. fabric of the empire of Charles seemed 

restored to Europe. But if the comparison between the posi- 
tions of the two men is close, great also are tl\e differences. 
The empire of Charles was far more cosmopolitan than that of 
Otto. Charles was indeed a German, but he ruled, as we 
have seen, over Frenchmen, Spaniards, Italians, and Bur- 
gundians ; whereas Otto, until he undertook the invasion of 
Italy, was a purely German king, ruling over an almost ex- 
clusively German population. His assumption of the Imperial 
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title seems therefore less warranted than that of Charles, and 
it was destined to have disastrous results for his successors. Had 
they ruled in Germany alone, it is probable that the German 
monarchy might have grown into a vigorous and permanent 
state. It was their connection with Italy, and all the vast 
and indefinite ambitions that were inspired by the Imperial 
title which constantly drew them away from their immediate 
task and involved them in struggles with Italy and the papacy, 
in the course of wliich their work was compromised, the unity 
of Germany was broken up and the empire itself at last dis- 
solved in all but name. 

These dangers were many of them in the far distant 
future, but immediately after his coronation Otto found that 
he had many difHculties to face in Italy ; the Pope otto’s 
proved disobedient to the wishes of the emperor, troubles 
and through Otto’s influence was deposed. Another 
Pope was appointed, and Otto exacted from the people of 
Horne an oath that they would never recognize any Pope 
to whose election tlic emperor had not consented. The oath 
was taken and broken, and Otto found that liis attempt to 
rule in Koine and in Italy would involve him in constant 
disputes. He died in (Jermany in the year 973. 

He was succeeded by his son Otto II., and he in turn by his 
son Otto 111. Their reigns are not of great importance,'^ but 
they saw the appearance of many of those dangers U 
against which the ompin* was later to struggle so and 
hard and in vain. During the reign of Otto II. 
the danger of the Italian connection was apparent. The 
Saracens invaded the south of Italy, and the emperor fought 
against them at first with success, and then with entire failure : 
and whilst he, a German king, was thus occupied with a task 
really foreign to his position, liis oAvn land had been invaded 
by the heathen barbarians from the East, and the country 
had suffered vvvy st^ver<‘ly. The reign of Otto III. show'S us 
th(' in(Iuen(*e of Italy still more ])aramount. The emperor 
was a strange creature : his mother was a princess from 
Constantinople, and it must have been from her that he 
derived many ideas of government that were wholly foreign 
to Germany. He had been mucli influenced also by Gerbert, 
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an ecclesiastic of the time who subsequently became Pope as 
Sylvester II., and from him and from his mother he derived 
the idea of making the empire a strong centralized govern- 
ment after the model of that which ruled in Constantinople, 
and something wholly different from the feudalized monarchy 
which prevailed and developed in Germany. He lived in Rome 
jljg in a palace on the Aventini' Hill, and there sur- 

dreams of rounded himself with tlie ceremonial and rigid 
Otto III. etiquette that had for centuries prevailed in. the 
East. Yet he had no intention of weakening tlie German con- 
trol of the pajiacy, and one of the first acts of his reign was to 
make his cousin Bruno Pope at the age of twenty-tlircc. 
Bruno, who took the signilicaut name of Gregory V, was the 
first German Pope and in conjunction with the young Eni|)eror 
(he was only sixteen) planned great reforms in the management 
of the Church. His ascetic character, the proposed changes, 
and his German origin all offended the Roman populace, 
w'ho expelled him and, under a leader Grescentins, tried to 
establish an independent power. Otto returned, attacked 
Rome, and hanged Crescentius. Had he lived longer his reign 
could not have been a succe.ss, but he died in lOog, at the age 
of twenty-two. 

We may note before passing from him that on the oaslern 
frontier of Germany there grew up during his reign two power- 
ful states which were destined to come into frequent collision 
Poles and with Germany. On the river < )der and to the east 
Magyars, yf river there rose the kingdom of Poland, 
organized as an independent state jrirtly thnuigh the help (jf 
the papacy ; and furthei’ s<nith the ^lagyai’s m;ide an advance 
towards settlement by the acceptance of the Christian faith. 
Thus Germany no longer was in touch with a vague body of 
barbarian peoples, but with two definite states which were 
destined to grow into great strength and importance. 


The Oorrnan and ecclesiastical histories mentioned In the last 
chapter will lie the host guides for this. Joyce’s Holy Itomnn Empire 
is specially valuable for the whole of the Middle Ages. A Short HisUrnj 
of the Italian People by Mrs. Trevelyan is of groat value for all Italian 
history. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

The Eve of the Great Struggle between the Popes 
and the Emperors 

Hitherto tJie onipire and the papacy liad rendered great 
services to one another, hut soon the rupture was to come 
which was to bring confusion and suffering on botli (Germany 
and Italy, and wliich forms the cJiief thread which will conduct 
us through tlie central portion of the Middle Ages. It will be 
necessary to consider the general j)osition in both countries 
before t.he great contest began. 

We have s(‘en the circumstances under which the King 
of (Jermany claimed tiie rule over a large portion of Italy 
and assumed the title of emperor. His action had not sprung 
merely from gr(‘ed or ambition ; and by establishing his 
influence at Koiiu^ tlie emperor had Hindered valuable services 
to both the papa(‘y and (lermany. But the difficulties of the 
situation W(*r(‘ then' from the first, and became 
more apparent and insolubh' as time went on, between 
for (lermany and Italy were countries of a widely Italy and 
different past, and in the present of a widely dif- 
ferent social condition, (lermany had only been for a very 
short time uiuh'r the dominion of the Roman Kinjdre, and 
pn’serv'ed in her government and in lier social institutions 
litth' or no trace of the influenci* of ancient Rome. Feudalism 
had rooted itself then', and had become the basis of the whole 
social and political stnudure. Italy, on the contrary, had 
l)een for ages the centre and the seat of the Roman dominion ; 
lu'r language and her institutions were derived from ancient 
Rome. Every part, of the life of Italy still bore traces of the. 
impn'ssion of the old Roman ruh', and this uas especially 
the cast* with tin* large* numlier c»f citi#*s, which, as we shall 
see, rapidly moved forward to power and advanced claims to 
an almost indej)endent position. The institutions of feudalism 
were not unknown, but they had not nearly so great an influence 
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as belonged to them in Germany. Then again in Germany 
the rulers, whether kings or emperors, liad co-operated easily 
Causes of naturally with the organization of tlie Church 
conflict in the country, whereas in Italy almost from 
^^s^^d though they came to help and even to 

Emperors rescue the papacy, there was the greatest difli- 
m Italy. culty in establishing a friendly and useful 

relation with it. The Popes were not only heads of the 
Catholic Church, they were also temporal rulers in Italy, and 
both as temporal and ecclesiastical rulers they desired to be 
independent of the influence, or at least free from the coercion 
of the empire. This feature of the situation became clearer 
and more important as time went on, and every advance in 
the power and organization of the papacy made a conflict 
with the empire more inevitable. Lastly, we must note that 
the Italian peoples resented the rule of a German master. It 
is true indeed that in the eleventh century the sense of nationality 
had hardly begun to develop and that mediaeval institutions 
were international to an extent that the modern world flnds 
difTicult to realize. But though there was no common Italian 
nationality, nor a German nationality either, still the Italian 
people resented the presence in their midst of conquering 
soldiers and rulers, who spoke a foreign tongue, represented 
alien institutions, and came from a distant country. Out 
from these and other elements of antagonism there gradually 
evolved that struggle between emperors and popes which 
forms the central movement in two centuries of Kurope«an 
history, and which came on without the desire of either of 
the chief combatants. 

After the death of Otto III. the German monarchy and 
the Holy Roman Empire was in the hands siK^cessively of 
Henry II., Conrad II., and Henry III. Their reigns in Germany 
were quiet ; there was indeed constant friction with the great 
nobles whom th(*y tried to keep in subordination, but it will 
- . not be necessary to give any details of this. It is 

of 6ur- more important to notice that t lie kingdom ol 
gundy, Burgundy came into the possession of the empire 
in lf)()6, and that its rule was organized by the 
successors of Henry II. so as to give the emperors 
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control over the western passes of the Alps, and thus at all 
times to secure entry into Italy. But these reigns show us 
considerable trouble in Italy. Before the emperors there lay 
in Germany a plain and useful task, the maintenance of order, 
and the advancement of the unity of the state ; but they were 
constantly turned aside from their work to deal with the 
problems of Italy which they were really incapable of solving. 
If we follow tlieir reigns we find them called upon again and 
again to interfere in the squabbles of the factions of the city 
of Rome, and leading armies to extend their sway among the 
jarring elements of southern Italy. But these movements are 
only a prelude to the greater contest that was soon to come, 
and may be dismissed without detailed notice. 

In Italy itself, meanwhile, new political elements were 
rapidly coming to tlie front. We begin now to sec clearly 
the rise of the Italian communes, the development, that is, 
of municipal life in Italy. The origin of this municipal govern- 
ment is difHciilt to trace, and it is even questionable of the 

whether it is directly connected with the city life Italian 
which flourished so splendidly during the second communes, 
and tliird centuries of the -Christian era. If there is a 
connection, the towns of Italy had at any rate lost their 
former unity and closeness of organization and had to work 
their way tlirough constant confusion and conflict to a new 
unity. But it is important here to mark that cities such as 
Milan, Bologna, Verona, Florence, Pisa, Genoa, and many 
others became factors in the Italian problem which could 
never again be neglected. 

These communes, as the names given above will show, 
were to be found in tlieir most vigorous form in the north. 
In the centre of Italy their growth was prevented 
by the jealousy and power of the papacy. Tl\e Normansin 
communal movement had begun in promising form Southern 
in the south of Italy, especially in Naples, but 
here it was checked by the development of the new 
Norman power, at which we must now look. Even before the 
arrival of the Normans, southern Italy presented a strange 
mixture of races and a conflict of various powers. The 
Eastern Empire still held important places upon the coasts, 

8 
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and armies commanded by men who spoke Greek came occa- 
sionally to the country ; the Lombard duchies of Spoleto and 
Benevento were strong and ambitious ; the Saracens held 
Sicily and harassed Italy with their raids and had settled 
there in considerable numbers. The bulk of the population 
belonged to the old Italian stock, and, having suffered under 
the hard rule of its various masters, was ready to join itself 
to any power which promised it security and peace. In 1016 
Their first Normans appeared in Italy for the first recorded 
appearance, time. By this time, as we know, they had settled 
on either side of the lower Seine and had formed 
there the compact duchy of Normandy* But the spirit 
of adventure was still strong upon them. It would take 
them fifty years later to England ; it drove them now in 
detached bands as pilgiims and adventurers through the 
Mediterranean towards Palestine and the East. The Nornuins 
who appeared in 1016 had been on pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, but they were as ready to fight as they were to worship, 
and they readily took a share in the contests of southern 
Italy. Their help was welcomed and their armies were at 
first victorious, though not pennammtly so. Neitlier victory 
nor defeat, however, made much difference ; the wealth of 
the land and the opportunity for adventure had been reported 
in Normandy, and ever fresh bands came out to figlit for others 
Robert for themselves. About the middle of the 

Guiscard. century (1046) there came to Italy Robert Guiscard, 
son of the famous Tancred, and himself, next to William the 
Conqueror, the greatest name in the history of the Normans. 
For some time he led the life of an adventurer and almost of 
a robber, joining liimself now to one and now to another of 
the warring elements in southern Italy. So threatening, how- 
ever, did the Norman bands become that at last all parties 
were willing to join for their expulsion. The Lombards and 
Greeks were assisted in 1053 by the forces of Pope Leo IX., 
and it seemed that the Normans must be overwhelmed. They 
Battle of saved partly by the sympathy of a section of 

Civitate, the population, partly by the over-confidence of 
their enemies, and partly by their own courage 
and skill. In the battle of Civitate which followed, their 
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enemies were decisively beaten and the Pope shortly after- 
wards fell into their hands. But the result of the battle 
was a strange and unforeseen one. There was in the Normans 
a strong religious vein and a deep reverence for the papal 
power. Pope Leo found himself well treated by his captors, 
and the reverence which tliey felt for the Church 

*' All ian rp 

which he represented allowed him soon to make of the 
with them terms of the most favourable kind. Normans 
From this time onward until the thirteenth century, 
usually though not invariably, the Normans are 
to be reckoned as the allies of the papacy. In 1059 the Pope 
investc'd Robert Guiscard with the duchy of Apulia and 
Calabria, whicli lie tluis held as a feudal jiossession under the 
papacy. Sicily was at the same time promised to him if he 
could comiuer it from the Saracens. This was done in a 
series of campaigns which bc^gan in 1062. The Conquest 
lighting force of the IMahomc'dans had in this part Sicily, 
of the world sunk very low, and tlie Normans made 
themselves masters of tlie island without much difficulty. 
They succeeded in establishing thc^re and in Italy a govern- 
ment of great strength and exc.ellence. The country flourished 
under them as it had not flourisJied for centuries ; archi- 
tcHdiUre, sciencje, and literature all owe much to them, and 
their government was of a miu^h more strongly monarchical 
kind than was to be found elsewhere in Itnly. The communal 
movement had little (*hance of developing itself under their 
})ower. 

Further north another force must be noted, that of 
Tuscany, for here there grew up a feudal power that embraced 
a very wide territory and was for a time one of Matilda of 
the most important factors in the balance of Tuscany, 
power in Italy. Boniface, the count of Tuscany, was a 
supporter of the emperor, and through the emperor he liad 
received many great towns, such as Mantua, Ferrara, Brescia, 
and Modena. Tliis great territory made him the most im- 
portant force in central Italy. Upon his death his power 
came into the hands of his daughter, the famous Matilda of 
Tuscany. She was married to Godfrey of Lorraine, but they 
had no children, and they were devoted to the authority 
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of the Church and of the Pope. All the money and all the 
power that was represented by their great territories was at 
the disposal of the Popes when the hour of their conflict with 
the emperors arrived. 

We must turn our attention now to the papacy itself. 
The establishment of the empire had done something to 
improve the condition of things in Rome, but much 
remained to be done. The supreme authority of 
Rome was by no means recognized in nortluTii 
Italy ; and the bishops of Milan and of Ravemia 
claimed for themselves a position almost equal to 
that of Rome. Worse still were the scandals which so 
frequently occurred in Rome itself. The papacy never 
succeeded in establishing right relations with tlie secular 
authorities of the city, for these, although they knew liow 
great a part of their importance was derived from the presence 
of the Pope in their midst, could not endure to be dominated 
by the Pope. They could neither, it was said, do with liim 
or without him, and there was therefore for a long time constant 
tension between the ecclesiastical and municipal authorities in 
Rome, and a problem presented here which proved nearly 
insoluble. No precise rule had as yet been laid down as to 
the methods of papal election ; the emperor, the people, the 
nobles, and the clergy all claimed a part ; but exactly what part 
should be allotted to each was not as yet determined. Much that 
is legendary has probably collected round the Popes 
of this time, but what is certainly true is strange 
enough : thus Benedict IX. was chosen Pope at 
the age of twelve, and lived a life of open infamy, 
and finally resigned on condition that an annual 
income should be allowed to him. The emperor, Henry III., 
had to interfere because the papacy was disputed among three 
claimants. He managed to dispose of all three, and it was 
hoped that a better condition would be established by the 
election of a German pope, Clement II. Other German popes 
followed and scandals were for a time avoided, but there was 
no security for the good rule of the Church while the elections 
to the papacy remained in their unsettled condition. Thus, 
while the Catholic Church as a whole was extending its 
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boundaries, strengthening its organization, and constantly 
acquiring a greater prestige in Europe, Rome itself seemed to 
be the plaything and the victim of the passions of the different 
parties. From Rome itself it was difficult to see how any 
real reform could come, but on this occasion as on so many 
others, what Rome could not do ior herseli the monastic 
movement did for her. 

There had recently risen up a new monastic movement 
which had its centre in Cluny, in Burgundy. Monasteries 
were naturally liable to periods of depression and 
degeneracy, when the old ideals of St. Benedict Cluniac 
grew faint and the rigorous discipline upon which he Reform 
had insisted was felt to be burdensome. The • 

wliole history of nionasticism shows us periods of depression 
followed by movements of revival, and the history of the 
papacy lias always been closely dependent upon these varia- 
tions in the character of the monasteries. One of the most 
important of revival movements was this of Cluny. It was 
essentially revivalistic : it added no new ideas on life jpr doctrine 
to those of St. Benedict, whose rule was still followed, but it 
brought to tliose ideas a new energy and enthusiasm and 
attac.h(*d to them a different form of government. Whereas 
each of the earlier monasteries had been self-contained and 
self-governed, all the houses connected with Cluny were bound 
together by a strict organization ; no monastery was allowed 
to elect its own head ; each was governed by a prior, who was 
appointed by the Abbot of (.luny. It was hoped that in this 
way the errors of one liousc might be corrected by the vigour 
of the others. Ideas of strong monarchical rule were thus 
implied in the movement, and we shall see that they were 
soon transferred to tlie government of the Church as a whole. 
The Cluniac movement owes much of its celebrity and influence 
to tlie career of tin* monk Hildebrand, who sub- Hildebrand 
seqiiently was raised to tJie papal throne, and (Gregory 
tliere took the name of Gregory Vll. The religious 
history of the Middle Ages has no more notable, no more 
influential figure. He came first to Rome as the secretary 
of Pope Leo IX,, and from that time until his death in 1085 
his was the chief influence in ecclesiastical affairs. The 
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independence of the Church was his aim througliout, and he saw 
two great enemies to that independence, and against them he 
fought his whole life through. The first was called Simony, 
the power of money in the Church, the influence generally, 
Insistence secular power in the appointnient of 

on the clergy and in the control of their action ; and the 
Sie cleJ second was^-the irregularity in the lives of the 
clergy, the frequent and open breach of their 
vows of celibacy and other similar disorders. Hildebrand 
and the Cluniacs insisted upon the necessity of celibacy for 
all priests partly as moral discipline, and partly because they 
were thus removed from entanglement witli secular powers, 
which would not have allowed them to think and to act solely 
in the interests of the Church. 

Before he himself ascended the papal tlirone Hildebrand 
had secured one important change. In 1059 tlie method of 
Papal elections was defined. The nobles and 

elections people of Rome were excluded from all direct 
reformed influence upon tlie choice : the right of the emperor 
to confirm the election was very doubtfully acknowledged : 
the whole responsibility for the election was placed in the 
hands of the cardinals. Thus the independence of the Church 
at the centre was assured, and though there were in the future, 
as there had been in the past, disputed elections and occasional 
scandals in the life of tlie Popes elected, the system of Hilde- 
brand on the whole worked well and has never b(‘en abandoned. 
It may be noted, too, that at the same council where this 
arrangement was made the doctrine of transubstantiation was 
clearly announced and defined. The ideas of Hildel)rand 
found tlieir ardent cliampions in Italy, but they also en- 
Troubles countered much opposition. Bishop Aribert in 
with Milan claimed for that city an independence in 

Milan. Church government and in the life of the clergy, 

which ran absolutely counter to the wishes of Hildebrand. 
In 1073 Hildebrand was raised to the papal tlirone. He was 
popular with the people as well as with the clergy, and lie was 
acclaimed Pope by the people of Rome before he was formally 
elected in the manner recently laid down. 

Tlie Pope who thus ascended the papal throne is one of 
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the most noteworthy figures in medieeval history, and may be 
taken as representing the papal ideal at its highest and best. 
He is described as a small man of no very striking personality 
appearance, but in Jiim there burned an intense of Gregory 
will and an unshakeable belief in tli(‘ righteousness 
of the cause that he represented. The Church was for him 
the supreme institution in the whole world, deriving its 
authority directly from God, and in its turn giving power to 
the kings and the princes of the world. To assert the power 
of the papacy, to give to it in reality the influence which in 
theory alwa^^s belonged to it, was the lifelong effort of 
Gn^gory VII. We ar(‘ not left to conjecture in order to deter- 
mine what his ideas and aims were. From a contemporary 
document, which expresses his ideas though it was not pro- 
bably written by his hand, we may extract tlie following 
sentences : “ Tlie Eomaiv pontiff is unique in the world. He 
alone can depose or iM'concile bishops. He can be judged by 
no one. I’lie Roman durrch never has been deceived and never 
<‘an be deceiv^ed. The Roman pontiff has the right to depose 
emperors. Hunian pride has created the power of kings, God's 
mercy lias created the power of the bishops. The Pope is the 
master of emjierors.'’ A man with such ideas as tliese, with a 
large power and strong allianctvs beliind liim, could hardly fail 
to throw Europe into confusion in his effort to realize them. 

To th(' books reft^iTod to in the lust chapter add Gn'gorovius, 
Fmnr thr M iddh’ .4f/r,s* ; Stephen.s, Hildebrand and his I'ifnes ; 
K. L. Poole, I llnstrations of the History of M ediceml Thomjht. 


CHAPTER IX 

The First Collision between the Emperors and the 

Popes 

Thr Rmporor Honry TV. Iiad come to tlie throne in the year 
105(5 when lie was only six years of age, and the empire was 
in consequeiKio submitted for many years to the weak rule of 
a regency. The early years of Henry IV.’s reign were full 
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of troubles with the baronage, and for a time it seemed as 
if the Imperial power would go down in this struggle, even 
Hen IV power of tlie Pope was thrown into the 

balance against it. For the Saxons regarded with 
jealousy the rule of an Emperor who was not sprung directly 
from their race, and rose in rebellion against him. He was 
more tliau once defeated and forced to grant his enemies what 
they claimed. By the end of the year 1075, however, his 
difficulties had been for the moment overcome, and it was in 
this year that the great struggle with the papacy began. 

The struggle between Gregory VII. and the Emperor 
Henry IV. may be regarded as the very centre or watershed of 
Meaning mediaeval history, and it is important to grasp its real 
and impor> meaning. There was no personal Jiostility between 
t^eotthe men: the emperor was a good Catholic, 

between Pope was quite ready to treat the emperor 

Pope and with respect and even deference, and yet causes 
^P®**®**- lying outside of their own personal characters 
drove them into a fierce struggle. The fact is that tlie 
relations between the emperors and the popes presented 
difficulties of wdiich the world was as yet hardly aware, and 
which certainly there had been no attempt to settle. The 
emperor claimed that he was secular head of the world ; 
the Pope claimed that to him was given the supreme eccle- 
siastical authority, and it turned out in practice tliat the 
powers which each claimed were not compatible with one 
another. The emperor claimed certain powers which the 
Pope also claimed, and wlien they became gradually aware of 
that, the question arose which was to give way. The contest 
is due therefore, to the difficulty of defining exactly whc^re 
the authority of the one ended and the authority of the other 
began. It is the most striking phase of the perp(*tual contest, 
which runs through all history, between the spiritual and 
temporal powers, between Church and State, between authority 
which rests on persuasion and authority which rests on force. 

The actual point at issue was the position of the bishops 
in the Catholic world generally, and especially in Germany, 
and their relation to the Pope on the one hand, and to the 
various temporal rulers on the other. As Gregory VII., full 
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of the importance of his office, and anxious to advance the 
claims of the Church at every point, surveyed the European 
world, he saw that in many places, but especially 
in Germany, the bivshops, whose nominal task it Jonol^ttfe 
was to administer the sacraments and to act as position and 
the greatest of the officials of the Church, were 
in fact appointed by a king or an emperor and 
employed by liim as his ministers or his agents for the ordinary 
business of administration. There were, no doubt, reasons 
for this, and we have seen some of them ; but to Gregory it 
only appeared that the men who ought to liave been jealous 
for the honour and tlie power of tlie Cliurch, and who ought 
to have been guarding it against all possible encroachment, 
were tliemselv(*s the agents of the most dangerous rival of 
tlie Cliurch. He issued, therefore, in 1.Q75, a papal decree 
against lay investiture, that is to say, against the 
practice whereby laymen from the emperor down- against 
wards appointed Church dignitaries and gave them 1^7 investi- 
the ring and the crosier as symbols of their office. 

Such a method of appointment distinctly implied that a bishop 
so appoint(*d was bound to render obedience to the emperor 
first, and that his duty to the Pope was subordinate to that. 
So Gregory VII. declared that, if any emperor, king, duke, 
nnirquis, count, or any lay power or person has the pre- 
sumption to grant investiture, let him know that he is excom- 
municated.'’ The issue was, therefore, clearly stated. The 
Pope annouiici'd his determination to take from the emperor 
the agents through whose hands the empire had been most 
efficiently administered. No wonder the contest soon grew 
hot. 

The ]\)pe\s letter of protest was answered by Henry IV. 
in terms which amounted to a declaration of the Pope’s 
deposition : “ Henry King, not through usurpation but through 
the holy ordination of God, to Hildebrand, at present not pope 
but false monk . . . descend and relinquish the apostolic chair 
which thou hast usurped. Let another ascend the throne of 
Saint Peter who shall not practise violence under the cloak of 
religion, but shall teach the sound doctrine of Saint Peter. 
I, Henry, King by the Grace of God, do say to thee descend, 
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descend, to be damned throughout all ages.” Tlie Pope’s 
reply is in much better taste, and sometimes pathetic in its 
tone. ‘‘ 0 Saint Peter, chief of tlie apostles, incline to us I 
beg thy holy ears and hear me thy servant, whom thou hast 
nourished from infancy and whom until this day thou hast 
freed from the hand of the wicked who have hated and do hate 
me for my faithfulness to thee." The letter ends by a sentence 
of deposition, I absolve all Christians from the bonds of 
the oath which they have made to Henry, the Emperor, and 
I forbid any one to serve him as King. And, since lie has 
scorned to obey as a Christian, and has not returned to God 
whom he deserted, I bind him with the chain of anathema.” 

It was an audacious act, for the physical support of the 
papacy at first sight seemed to be ridiculously small in com- 
The forces overwhelming power that rested 

on either in the hands of the emperor. But the situation 
was not so unequal as it appears at first sight. We 
must lay great stress on the fact that the age was pre-eminently 
an age of faith ; that men regarded the head of the Church 
and the powers that he wielded with unquestioning and 
superstitious awe, and trembled at the thought of being 
cut off by excommunication or interdict from the body of 
The Church. Then, too, nearly all Italy came to 

Italian be leagued with the Pope in his struggle with the 

^liesofthe German Emperor. The Normans drew near to the 

PaDacy . ^ 

^ Pope, Matilda of Tuscany gave him ungrudging 

assistance, and even the great towns of the north soon came 
to see in tlie papa(*y th(‘ir champion against the foreigners 
from beyond the Alps. Nor was Henry IV. at all sure of the 
united support of Germany itself ; tlie troubles with the nobles 
soon broke out again and were fomented by princes of the royal 
household, and even by the emp(^ror’s sons. It was the 
alliance of the papacy with the discontent(*d 
enemies elements of Germany which, at the most critical 
of the moment, brought the emperor to his knees. 
G^many^” That moment came in the year 1077. Henry 
IV. was struggling- against his nobles in a 
diet of the empire which had been calh‘d at Tribur. The 
feeling against the emperor had been outspoken, and it had 
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been decided to hold another diet shortly at Augsburg, where 
it was lioped that the Pope himself would appear and depose 
Henry from the throne. The forces against the emperor 
seemed overwhelmingly strong. He might very likely be 
thrust, upoii one sid<% like the last of the Merovingian kings, 
and see onc' of his great nobles raisc^d by the support of the 
papacy to the position from which he had been driven. 
Henry IV. d(‘cided to meert these graven dangers by an abject 
surrender. The Pope was residing at the castle of Canossa, 
on the northern slopes of the Apennines, with Matilda of 
Tuscany. Tliitlier in the winter the emperor went, and 
approaching Canossa, he asked to be allowed to present himself 
before tJie l^ope and to sue for pardon. Gregory cbd not yield 
until the emperor had been subje(‘.ted to f he 
deepest luimiliation. On three consecutive days tence of 
the emperor presented hims(‘lf before the door of Canossa. 
the ciistle, and stood, the Pope tells us, barefoot in the snow, 
only to be driven away again by tlie .stern command of the 
Pope. At last, upon th(' n)ediation of the Countess Matilda, 
the emperor was admitted. He thr(‘W' himself at the feet of 
th(‘ Pope, he was rais(‘d and pardoni^d, and concord seemed 
established In'tween the tw’o great repre.sentatives of Church 
and Slat(‘. “ (V^mpiered by the persistency of liis coinpunction 
and by the constant supjdications of all those who were 
present, we loosed the cliain of the anathema and at length 
recinved him into tlu* favour of communion, and into the life 
of the holy motluT Church." Such is the account given of 
the* (*vont by Pope Gn'gorv Vll. 

This famous scene, “ the penitence of Canossa,'’ has 
remained in men’s memories ever since. It secuns to mark 
the v(uy high(\s"t ])oint of ])apal powtTs, and gives Renewal 
ns an unsurpassed instance of the humiliation of of the 
the highest of temporal ])ow(‘rs before the claims 
of an ecclesiastic : and yet the situation was not quite all 
that it appeared to be. Henry IV. had gained much by his 
timely surrender : he had prevented Gregory VII. from under- 
taking a journey to the diet of Augvsburg, and from co-operating 
with the nobles of Germany in his deposition. The penitence 
of Canossa gave him breathing space in which to prepare for 
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the further struggle, and very soon the struggle was resumed, 
and resumed with all the old bitterness. Gregory again 
declared the emperor deposed, and he appointed another man 
in his place. Henry IV., on his side, declared tliat Gregory 
was no longer Pope and bestowed the title upon another bishop. 
The troubles in Germany having for the moment settled, 
Henry IV. was able to undertake an expedition against Rome 
in 1081, and lie proceeded to blockade the Pope in his own 
city, but when victory seemed within liis grasp, the ravages 
of malaria forced the emperor to withdraw. A few years 
later (in 1084) he was again before the walls of Rome, and 
this time mastered nearly the whole of the city and laid siege 
to Gregory VII. himself within the walls of the castle of 
St. Angelo. It seemed as if in a short time the Pope would 
The Pope hands of his great antagonist ; but 

rescued by a rescue appeared. He had summoned the 
Guisc^d Robert Guiscard received 

his appeal when he was laying siege to Durazzo 
upon the eastern coast of the Adriatic. He came 
back at once to Italy ; it was not only religious zeal and 
devotion to the papacy which urged him to do so, though 
these were unquestionably serious sentiments with him, but 
he saw in the emperor the great rival whom he did not desire 
to see victorious in central Italy, and so he returned quickly 
and marched upon Rome. The Imperial troops could not 
resist the assault of the terrible Normans. Henry IV. retired, 
and Gregory VII. was saved. But the Normans, though they 
had saved the Pope, proceeded to plunder the Holy City 
with dreadful thoroughness ; neither Alaric nor Genseric liad 
done such damage to Rome as these devout allies of 
Death of Pope. Gregory VII. retired with them from 
Gregory the execration of the Roman people, and shortly 
afterwards died in Salerno. “ I have loved 
righteousness and hated iniquity,'* are said to liave been 
among his last words, “ and therefore I die in exile.’* His 
death did not bring the struggle to an end, for the contest 
was not between Henry IV. and Gregory VII., but it was 
between the Emperor and the Pope, and we shall see that in 
spite of all well-meaning attempts to establish peace, the 
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contest was constantly renewed until nearly two centuries 
later it ended in the destruction of one of the combatants. 
We may notice here that in 1095 the first Crusade was preached, 
and the enthusiasm called out by that event, and the 
success which attended the arms of the crusaders raised still 
higher the prestige and the authority of the Pope. 

Henry IV. died and was succeeded by Henry V. in 1106, 
and the relations of the new emperor with the papacy were 
strained and hostile. But soon thoughts of com- 
promise and conciliation came to the front, and 
it was hoped that negotiations with Pope Paschal had really 
found out tlie road to peace. The clergy, it was stated, were 
willing to resign all tlieir temporal possessions, and then the 
emperor on his side would rcwsign his claim to investiture. 
Believing that these terms had been accepted, Henry V. 
went to Rome and was there crowned. But the peace was 
sliort lived. There was a vigorous protest made against what 
seemed the abject surrender of the Pope, and perhaps there 
had never Ix'cn any real intention of putting the terms into 
operation. The ceremony of the coronation itself was inter- 
rupted by riot and bloodshed ; Henry V. fled from Rome, 
and tlie matter wns again submitted to the decision of arms. 
We must not follow the ensuing years which reproduced the main 
features of the earlier time. There were excommunications 
and royal letters, there was an anti-pope and there was an 
anti-emperor. There were negotiations and proposals which 
never touched the real point at issue. But on both sides there 
was d(X‘p weariness of the struggle and its conse- 
<(ucnces, and at last in 1122, Pope Calixtus II. cordatof 
managed to negotiate an arrangement, the so- Worms, 
called “ Concordat of Worms/’ which brought the 
long struggle at any rate to a truce. The arrangement was 
made possible by taking a narrow view of the point at issue, 
and refusing to consider the wider question of the conflict 
between the two powers. It was agreed that the election of 
the bisliops should be left in the hands of the authorities of 
the Church, and that the ring and the crosier, the insignia of 
their spiritual office, should be given them by the Pope. But, 
on the other hand, a representative of the emperor was to be 
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present at all elections, and disputed elections were to be 
referred to liim. All bishops, moreover, were to do homage 
to the emperor for the lands which they held witliin his 
dominions, and for their temporal possessions were to receive 
from the emperor a separate investiture. 

The Concordat of Worms was a well-meaning attempt to 
settle a struggle which was doing much damage, and tlie 
The Con- arrangement that was made worked for a time 
cordat a fairly well, but there were great Issues which still 
truce rfbt remained unsettled, and indeed, untouched. The 
peace. En^peror of the Holy Roman Empire claimed for 
himself by his very title, a sort of universal sovereignty. He 
took to himself the traditions of the old Roman Empire, and 
aspired to control every department of tlie life of man, and 
on the other side the Popes could be satisfied with nothing 
less than universal dominion, and tlu^y also were unwilling 
in theory, and when they saw their opportunity, in practice, 
to admit any limitation or boundary of their authority and 
power. While such beliefs were held, and such claims advanced, 
peace was not in the long run possible. 


Many of the doctimonts relating; to tlu^ struggle* l)otweon 
Gregory VII. and Henry IV. are translated in Henderson’s Historical 
Documents of the Middle Ages. It is from this volume that the 
translations given above are taken. 


CHAPTER X 

The Second Phase in the Struggle between the 
Emperors and the Popes 

“ In your kingdom, ” wrote tlie Pope, sliortly before, the 
passing of the Concordat of Worms, to tlie Emperor Henry V., 
“ Bishops and Abbots are so occupied in secular cases that 
they are compelled to frequent the County Courts and to 
engage in soldiering. The ministers of the altar have become 
ministers of the court.” Frederick I., whose career now 
claims our attention, declared that the bishops appointed by 
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Imperial mandate were superior in learning and spirituality 
to the nominees of the chapters, and there is reason to believe 
him. But the character of the clergy was only one point at issue 
in the contest though an important one. The policy of the 
Popes aimed at wresting from tlie hands of the Emperors their 
most eflicient instrument of government. 

The struggle was one between tlie 1‘ope and the Emperor, 
between the imperial crown and the l^apal tiara, between one 
who claimed tluj obedience of all the world as tlie 
descendant of the Ciesars, and one who claimed stake in 
equally uiiivei’sal obedience because he was a the war 
successor of St. Peter. But although it was on this 
high ground that the issue was usually argued when 
the advocates of either side issued books or made speeches, 
it was in practice largely a matter of balance of power and 
diplomacy. The Pope was for a long time able to rely upon 
allies of great military strengtJi whose interest coincided with 
his own, so far, at least, as resistance to the empire went, 
and the catastrophe to the papacy at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century arrived when tliis alliance failed him. It 
will be necessary therefore to look at the condition and the 
supporters of the two great combatants upon the eve of the 
renewal of their struggle. 

Henry IV. was succe(*ded in Germany by Lotliair of 
Saxony, in 1125, and in 1138 Conrad 111. of Hohenstaufen 
was elected to succ.ei'd him. Conrad’s power lay TheHohen- 
chiefly in Franconia and Swabia, and the liouse to staufen. 
which he belonged drew its origin from a castle in the south- 
w^est of Swabia, called Hohenstaufen. This family, with short 
intervals, occupied the Imperial throne henceforth so long as 
the medijcval empire was a. strong and living force. In 1152 
Conrad 111. was succ(‘eded by his nej)hew, Frederick I., who 
was known to subseciuent ages, though not to his Frederick 
own, as Frederick of tin* lied Beard (Barbarossa). Barbarossa. 
He was the most sj)lendid of all the mediinral emperors, if not 
the strongest or the most successful, and in the disastrous 
period that was short!)" to follow, Germany looked back to liis 
reign as to a tim(‘. of military glory, commercial prosperity, 
and intellectual and artistic splendour. The cities of Germany 
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were now reaching a development analogous to that which we 
have observed in the cities of Italy. Cologne, Mainz and 
'pjjg Augsburg were the most important, and these 

cities of cities had an independence of government and of 
Germany. ^ interest in all the arts, little if at 

all inferior to what we have noted in Italy, and these three 
are only typical of the general municipal movement which was 
to be found in Germany, especially in the west and in the south. 
As the cities in France looked to the king, so the cities in 
Germany looked to the emperor as their friend and protector, 
and regarded the feudal nobles as their chief enemies or rivals, 
and the Imperial authority in its turn found its cliief support 
among the German cities. They may count, therefore, as a 
distinct and strong force which was working against feudalism 
and aristocracy. Another force working in the same direction, 
though not destined for the present to produce much result 
Roman upon German soil, was the revived study of Roman 
Law. law. We have already spoken of the importance 
of this, and we have said that, as men turned to it, it seemed 
to them by reason of its splendid order and reasonableness, 
like another revelation from Heaven. It is important here to 
see that its whole tendency was anti-feudal. It had been 
developed at a time when Roman emperors ruled with no 
nominal check upon their power, and when their edicts were 
accepted as final. Roman law, therefore, had taken as its 
maxim, the famous sentence “ what the prince decrees has the 
force of law,’’ and, wherever Roman law was tauglit, its ten- 
dency was to efface or to reduce the powers of nobles and of all 
authorities except the central autliority of the king or prince. 
Feudalism, indeed, found no place in Roman law because 
feudalism did not exist at the time when Roman law was 
growing to maturity. 

There were, therefore, forces at work in Germany — and 
strong forces too, which were distinctly favourable to the 
•pijg advancement and development of the Imperial 

nobles of power. But it found at the same time a very 
Germany, serious rival in the powers and pretensions of the 
great aristocratic houses. This is the force against which the 
empire had had to fight ever since the days of Charlemagne, 
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and still more clearly, since the time when Otto the Great had 
assumed the Imperial crown. The great national dukes, it is 
true, had been reduced in power, and their territories had to a 
very large extent been broken up, but there was always the 
tendency for large estates to be joined together again in a 
single pair of hands, and in the time of Frederick Barbarossa, 
feudalism was an even more dangerous and dis- Henry the 
ruptive force than it had been under Charlemagne Lion, 
and Otto 1. Henry the Lion was its greatest representative. 
He was the head of the house of the Guelfs, and a cousin of 
Frederick. By inheritance and by marriage he had come into 
possession of tlietwo great duchies of Bavaria and Saxony. To 
these original possessions he had added others. He had carried 
the arms and tlie civilization of Germany far into the East, and 
was the chief agent in that Germanization of the East(*rn lands 
which is one of tlie great features of this time. He ruled 
over territories wliicli were as large and nearly as wealthy as 
those territories in Franconia and in Swabia over which the 
Emperor Frederick ruled in liis own personal right. The 
Emperor was bound, therefore, to feel towards liim as towards a 
possible and dangerous rival, but at first there was nothing 
but friendsiiip between them, and the early victories of the 
emperor owed much to the support of the Lion’s sword. But 
when, later, that friendship gave way to rivalry, the result 
was quickly seen, not only in the confusion of Germany, but 
in the d(*ep humiliation of the Imperial authority south of the 
Alps. During the early years of Frederick's reign, however, 
the empire possessed a great force, and it was in the hands of 
a man, capable, imaginative, and ambitious, who would not 
be content if it did not produce some great result in the 
European worhl. 

If we iurn to Italy, we find at first no representative of the 
papacy wlio is to lx* compared for force of chara<’.ter and 
statesmanlike pow(T witli Gregory VII., and the names of 
the popes who follow(‘d immediately after him need not be 
recounted. But though there was not at first any great pope, 
there lived at this time a great churchman, second Saint 
to none in importance in the whole of the Bernard. 
Middle Ages. St. Bernard (1091-1153) dominates the Church 

T 
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* politics of his period as completely as Gre^ry VII. had domi- 
nated those of his own age. He owed much to his own cdia- 
racter and genius, and much also to the monastic order to whicJi 
he belonged. We have laid stress already upon the close 
connection between the fortunes of the papacy and the rise 
or fall of the various orders. Its growth and greatness 
are closely connected with St. Benedict and with the later 
monastic movement which was set on foot in Cluny. Now 
•pjjg another monastic movement, the Cistercian, had 

Cistercian come up and was spreading on a grt*at wave of 
order. enthiusiasm throughout all western Europe. One 
of its earliest names is that of an Englishman, Stephen Harding, 
who was a friend of the founder, and wlio procured from the 
Pope the famous Charter of Love in 1119, whicli is the basis 
upon which the order henceforth rested. The Cistercian 
movement, like the Cluniac before it, was essentially a revival : 
it took up in the main once more the id(‘as of St. Benedict, and 
insisted upon their iH'ing strictly carried out. The Cistercians 
in many instances l)roke away from soim^ Benedi(^tine Jiouse 
already established in a large city, and hearing the distractions 
and temptations of society, tied into a d(‘sert for merlitation 
and prayer. The new order brought no essemtial nov(*lty into 
the monastic life. But the Cistercians were on friendlv terms 
with the bishops to whom the monks of an earlier period 
had shown great opposition. They wer(‘ not like tJie Climiacs 
wholly dependent upon the will of a singh‘ man ; rather, they 
established an aristocratic, form of government, in that the. 
heads of all Cistercian lK)uses met together in a common 
chapter to decide upon matters which concerned the whole 
order. A spticial feature, too, of the Cistm-cian liouses was 
their devotion to the worship of the Virgin Mary 

The Cistercian order would in any cast* have* b(*(*ii important, 
but it owes its European celebrity to the name* of St. Bernard. 


The in- 
fluence of 
Saint 
Bernard. 


He entered the order at an early agt*. b(*came t h<* 
abbot of th(‘ great, (hsttneian houst* of Clairvaux, 
and througliont his life was one of the most pr)werful 
influences in European affairs. He interfered to 


crush and to confound the great lieretic, Abelard, who was 


maintaining at Paris the thesis “ that faith is an opinion.’* 
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Ho was strong enough to bring to an end a schism which 
threatened to divide the Church through the rival claims of 
two men to the papacy. It was he who induced the powers 
of Europe to participate in the second crusade, and although 
ho was dead before the struggle between emperors and popes 
again reached an acute stage, we cannot fail to see in the 
power of the Church a result of his influence and his work. 

The popes in the (coming struggle would be without the 
help which had been so devotedly rendered to them by Matilda 
of Tuscany. Upon her death her territories were claimed by 
various competitors, and no longer could they count as a force 
upon the papal side. 

In the soutli tlie Normans were advancing from strength 
to strength. Roger of Sicily reigned until 1154, and during 

the latter part of his life he had often not been on „ 

. . The 

tlie best of terms with the papacy. But m 1156 Normans 

his successor, William 1., after a (juarrel witli the 
Pope, and a victory over him, made a treaty with 
him and promised liim his support against all liis enemies. 
He was succ.eeded by William II. of Sicily (1171-- 
1181)) and under him the Norman dominion reached its most 
splendid development. Its jiopulation was a strangely mixed 
one, and contained men of various languages, races and 
religions; for tliore wen* in Southern Italy and Sicily not only 
Italians, but Normans, Greeks and Saracens, and the essential 
feature of ilie Norman govi*rnment was that it showed a 
practical toleration to these different faitlis and modes of fife, 
and found in tliis toleration a cauvse of its strength and 
progress. It was found to b(* possible for men of different 
languages, races, and religions to live together, to fight side by 
side with one anoth(‘r, and to contribute mutually to the 
strengtii of one state. Palermo was enriched witli splendid 
architecture, and the whole of the south of Italy entered upon 
an era of intell(*ctual and artistic* greatness which has never 
been repeat<*d in its history. The Norman kings as we have 
noted had their own (juarrels with the popes, and their devotion 
to the Church was not quite so simple as it had once been. 
But when they had to choose between the Pope and the Emperor, 
they saw with alarm the possibility that the King of Germany 
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might establish his rule without a rival in Italy, and they 
unhesitatingly drew their swords on the side of the Pope. 

Tlie force upon which we need most carefully to fix our 
eyes is that of the Communes or cities of northern Italy, 
-pjjg They had been rising into importance for some time, 

Italian as we saw in tlie last chapter. The twelfth century 

Coihmunes. them making their way to a position of un- 
rivalled importance and wealth in Italy. Their rapid develop- 
ment is to be ascribed largely to the volume of commerce which 
rolled through the cities of northern Italy. Tliis had been very 
much increased by the movement of the crusades, one result 
of which was to bring to the maritime cities of Italy the wealth 
of the East, and thus Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Milan and Venice 
became rich and splendid beyond any cities in Europe. They 
claimed for themselves the management of their own affairs ; 
they were no longer content to be ruled, even for their own 
good, by their bishops. Feudalism had never been very 
strong in north Italy, and the cities had for the most part 
triumphed over the power of the neighl)ouring nobles, forcing 
them in some instances to leave their castles and to live within 
the city walls. It was not only in the north of Italy that this 
communal movement was to be found : it liad had a moment 
of great brilliance in Naples, and Rome itself had striven to 
Arnold of realize the same sort of life as had been attained 
Brescia in by the more fortunate cities of the north. Arnold 
xvorac Brescia, a pupil of the great schoolman and 

heretic, Abelard, had stirred up the city of the S(;ven 
Hills to claim tlie control of her own affairs independently 
of nobles, and independently of the papacy too, and for a 
moment it had seemed as though liis effort would be attended 
by complete success. 

These cities in their advance had shaken themselves free, 
as we have seen, from the control of nobles and of bishops : 

they came also into conflict with the emperor. 
The empire claimed ov(*r them certain rights (the 
so-called “ Regalia ”), such as control of roads 
and bridges, tlie control of the armed forces, the 
right even of appointing certain magistrates ; and, 
if the ambitions of the cities were not to be checked, it would 


Conflict 
of the 
Communes 
with the 
Emperor. 
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be necessary to repudiate the claims which the emperors 
advanced. We may say therefore of them what we have said 
of the Normans. Their relations with the papacy were not 
always entirely harmonious, but as between emperor and 
papacy they were altogether on the side of the latter, and the 
popes found in them some of their most eager and efficient 
allies. 

The relations between Frederick and the papacy had been 
strained early in liis reign. Pope Hadrian IV. in 1157 had sent a 
letter to Frederick, in which he used words which Frederick I. 
seemed clearly to imply that the emperor was and the 
subordinate to the Pope ; for he spoke of the empire 
as a “ benefice ’’ {heneficium) which the Pope conferred upon 
the emperor. This was language which seemed to imply a 
complete condition of feudal subordination, and against it 
the emperor naturally protested, declaring that the empire 
belonged to him by tlie election of the princes and the gift of 
God alone, and recalling the verse of scripture which bade men 
fear (Jod and lionour the king. The Pope explained away his 
words as not having the technical meaning whicli was ascribed 
to them : by heneficium lie liad meant, lie said, not benefice, 
but benefit ; but friendly relations had not been completely 
established at the time of Pope Hadrian’s death. 

The relations of the emperors with Italy were always a 
difficulty. They were kings of Italy as well as of Germany 
and Burgundy ; and they felt their dignity in- 
complete until they had received the imperial of the 
crown at Rome at the hands of the Pope. Nor Emperors 
were thi*y, Germans though they were, always 
felt to be foreigners in Italy. The sense of Italian 
nationality had hardly begun to be developed ; and there were 
always Italian cities to be found which were ready to join with 
the German Emperor in an attack on their own countrymen. 
But generally the Italians resented the Imperial claims, and the 
Romans especially felt that they ought to have some share 
in conferring the title of Roman Emperor, and should at least 
receive something for the grant of the title. The Germans 
would only answer that they bought the empire with steel, 
and not with gold. The cities of Italy were so rich that the 
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emperors desired to possess, to rule, and to tax them, and thus 
they came into collision with the desire of the Italian communes 
for independence. 

Frederick I. entered Italy six times. The first occa- 
sion was to receive the Imperial crown (1155), and 
Frederick’s accomplished without loss in 

first It^ian Rome from fighting and pestilence. In 1158 he 
journey. came again, that time to show^ to the proud cities 
of Italy the might of the Roman Empire, tlie restoration of 
whose former glory he declared to be the chief object of his 
reign. All wrent wnll with him on tliis occasion. Assisted 
His second by the jealousy of many Italian towns he rediuted 
journey. Milan to submission, and then held a diet at 
Roncaglia, near Bologna, wdiere he asserted the rights 
of the Imperial crown in Italy. The emperor was liencefortli 
to enjoy tlie reality of sovereignty in Italy as in Germany ; 
-pijg and all that emperors had ev('r possessed in Italy 

Diet of was to be restored to Frederick. He w’as to collect 
Roncaglia. higlnvays and rivers, in ports and in 

markets. The cities w^ere to receive at his hands magistrates 
to be called podestas, wdio were to hold in check tlie ordinary 
municipal officials. Had these intentions been carried out 
the destiny of Italy wmild have been entirely changed ; it 
would have enjoyed peace and prosperity perliaps, but its 
glorious achievements in art and letters could haixlly have 
Rebellion grown except from the soil of freedom. Many of 
and siege the cities of the Lombard plain resented the new^ 
of Milan, regime ; and Milan resisted the emperor’s arms 
in a siege of three years (1159-1162) before it surrendered to the 
pressure of famine. Frederick decreed that the proud city 
should cease to exist ; that its fortifications should be destroyed 
and its population transplanted elsewhen^. The emperor 
seemed without a rival in Europe ; but he had reached his 
zenith, and the rest of his reign saw^ in Italy little but failure. 

Rome was to be the storm-centre for the rest of his reign. 
In 1159 a papal election had resulted in the choice of Pope 
Alexander Alexander III. But certain discontented cardinals 
HI. declared that the election was invalid, and that the 

true Pope was one Victor IV. Alexander HI. had already 
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shown himself an opponent of the empire, and Frederick 
pronounced in favour of the claims of Victor. Hitherto he 
liad had little trouble with the papacy. He was a devout 
Catholic of unquestioned orthodoxy; but henceforth Alexander 
riT. was his enemy, and joined the Italian cities of the north 
in opposing him. At first Alexander III. could not maintain 
himself in Italy and letired to France. But soon troubles 
arose ainon^ the Lombard communes which ^ave him his 
(‘.liance. 

The cities of the north, taught by their experiences of the 
last years how powerless they were singly, forgot their mutual 
animosities and formed a league, whi(*h is known as 
tlie Lombard league. It was a movement which Lombard 
ch'arly threattMicd the jjosition of the emperor. 

In tlie year lltib, Alexander III. came ba(^k to Rome from his 
exile ill France. It was necessary for the emperor once more 
to interf(*r(^ and in 1 1(56 he came to Italy. It was the fourth 
of his Italian expeditions. Again all went well Frederick’s 
with him at first : lh(* newly-formed league could fourth 
not o])p()se his ])assage tlirough the north : lie 
passed down towards Rome and again his armies 
entered within tin* walls. But just in the moment 
of his triumph then* h'll upon him a great disaster, in which 
<'ont(*mj)oraries saw the finger of (fod. Tlie plague struck 
his victorious troops and swept them oif by thousands. With 
forces reduccMl almost to notliing he had to creep away through 
Italy towards tlie Alps again, and all his enemies raised their 
heads as he Med, for the work of his exj)edition was Failure 
(|uite undone. “ Nevtu* since the world began,'’ of the 
wrote Thomas Beeket, “ have the power and justice 
of (lod bc'cn more clearly manifest i‘d than in the destruction 
by so shanudul a death of the authors of (his great persecution.” 
In the year 1167 the Lombard league was formed in its most 
elaborate and final form, embracing nearly all the cities of the 
nortirfrom Venice to Milan, and from Brescia to Bologna, and, 
tlu'v de(‘ided to establish a new city to be called Alessandria, 
in honour of Pope Alexander III. high up in the Lombard plain, 
<l(‘stined to w'at(*ii tlu‘ hostile eity of Pavia. It was clearly 
necessary for tlu* emperor to appear yet once again. 
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He marched into Italy for the fifth time in the year 1176. 
His chances of success were seriously diminished by the 
Battle of quarrel which had broken out between himself and 
Legnano. hig great subject, who had hitherto been his friend, 
Henry tlie Lion. Henry had given him valuable support 
in his Italian expeditions of an earlier time, but now he 
refused to accompany him. Frederick met tlie forces of the 
Italian communes at Legnano, not far from Milan, and there 
fought the decisive battle. It was in the main a struggle 
between German knights and Italian foot soldiers. The 
Lombard troops had been carefully organized, and many had 
bound themselves by an oath to defend their cause to the death. 
They were grouped round a great car on which were displayed 
the banners of the various cities. After a long battle the 
courage of the Italians and the treason of some of the 
emperor’s followers determined the issue, and the emperor 
was utterly routed. He saw all his high hopes of dominion in 
Italy disappear : he accepted the mediation of his great 
opponent the Pope, and at last, in 1177, he met Pope Alex- 
ander III, in the portico of the Cathedral of St. Mark, in Venice. 
It was just a hundred years since tlie great humiliation of 
Canossa, and this was a humiliation almost as complete. He 
knelt before the Pope and begged for his forgiveness, and when 
the Pope mounted his mule he held the stirrup, and would have 
held the bridle if the Pope had not declined the compliment. 
A few years later, in 1183, the victory of the cities was defined 
and declared by the peace of Constance. The cities were now 
recognized as practically independent ; they governed them- 
selves ; they had their own armies, their own fortifications, their 
own jurisdiction. The emperor had not technically abandoned 
any territory but his real dominion south of the Alps was 
reduced to a shade. 

The struggle between Frederick Barbarossa and his enemies, 
who group themselves round the Pope, is the most picturesque 
Frederick important event of his reign, and we 

I.’s reign have already seen that it prevented liim giving 
Ger- to German affairs the attention which could have 
been profitably bestowed upon them. But many 
things, important in view of their future influence, were 
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happening in Germany during his reign. We will briefly 
enumerate some of them. Hardly had Frederick made terms 
with the papacy at Venice than he turned to face his enemies 
north of the Alps, and the chief of these was Henry the Lion. 


Territories of the Guelfs and Ghibellines 



Territories of the Guelphs and Ghibelline.s. 

So great were H(»nry’s personal possessions that some German 
historians have tliought that it would have been better for the 
unity of Germany if he had succeeded in resisting the emperor’s 
attack. But after much fighting the emperor was successful, 
and the territories of his rival were broken up and divided 
amongst various claimants. This was by no means the end 
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of the Guelf power, but never again were the Guelfs serious 
claimants for the leading position in Germany. 

Connected with this struggle against Henry the Lion are 
to be noted certain events which contribute to that spread of 
German civilization eastward, whieli is one of the most impor- 
tant events of this period. Since tlie time of Cliarlemagiie, 
German civilization cast of tlie Elbe had gradually disappeared 
The before the onslaughts of Slavonians and Magyars, 

Duchy of but now tlie eastern movement had begun again. 
Austria. points chiefly deserve notice. In 1156 the 

territories lower down the Danube, and to the east of Bavaria, 
were made a separate and hereditary duchy. Tliis territory 
which was first called tlie Bavarian Eastmark, came soon to 
be known as Austria, and it came later into the hands of a 
family which succeeded the llohenstaufens, as the dominating 
force in Germany, and iruh'cd in Europe. For it was in this 
Eastmark that the Hapsburgs, whose home lay in the 
south-west of Germany, first made themselves a great power. 
They gave to the empire a long series of (‘inperors from tlie 
fifteenth to the beginning of the ninet(‘entli (century ; and 
then on the same basis there arose tlie present Austrian 
Empire. At first tlie Bavarian Eastmark was merely an out- 
post of German civilization against the Magyars, and as such 
it was given from tlie first an almost independent life. A 
little earlier were planted further north in Germany tlie 
beginnings of a power, which, after an obscure early liistory, 
was destined to be the rival, and at last the suc.c-essful rival, 
of Austria. WIkmi the lands east of the Elbe had been oc(ui])ied 

^ 1 , ^ • . again by the Germans, it was necessarv to establisli 

1 ne Degin- ^ 1 1 r 

nings of some stable form of government there, and the 
Branden- chief representative of German civilization, and tlie 
chief ruler in those lands, wliich were then so wild, 
was the Margrave of Brandenburg, The first Margrave was 
Albert, known as the Bear, and tlie powder w’^liich he attained 
was recognized in 1141 by the title of Elector. Albert belonged 
to what is known as the Ascanian house, and tliis after many 
variations of fortune, died out. It was not until Brandenburg 
came, some two centuries later, into the hands of tlie Hohen- 
zollerns that it found itself upon the road whicli has led it to 
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the empire of Germany and the highest military position in 
Europe. 

At the end of his reign Frederick was induced to embark 
upon the Third Crusade in which he co-operated with Richard I. 
of England, and F^hilip II. of France. This 
crusade, whicli promised so brilliantly, ended 
without achieving anything of importance. His on the 
allies went by sea. Frederick took the land route 
across Asia Minor, and there, while fording a stream, 
he was drowned, borne down, it is said, by the weight of the 
heavy armour wJiich he wore (1190). 

In addition to the references of last chapter, note Freeman’s 
Essay on Frt>derick 1., in the first vohiine of his Iliatoriccil Essays. 

CHAPTER XI 

The last Phase in the Contest between the 
Popes and the Emperors 

A MARRiACiE whi<'l\ Frederick had arninged for his son, was 
destined io exercise an iinmens(» infiuence upon Italy, Germany, 
the papacy, and indeed tlie whole of European 
civilization. He liad arranged that Ids son, Henry, of Hen^^ 
sliouhl marry (Constance, the heiress of the kingdom VI. and 
of the Two Sicilies, and thus the great Norman 
kingdom of the South, which had hitherto counted 
as one of the most dangerous and inveterate foes of the 
emperor, was now indissolubly bound up with tlie fortunes 
of the Holienstaufen einj)erors, and tins ally, which liad 
nmdered such valuable service to the papacy would henceforth, 
it was clear, stand upon the side of the empire in any contest 
that took place between it and the papacy. 

Henry came to the throne at his father’s death in 1190 as 
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Henry VI. He ruled over vast possessions, and he entertained 
ambitions of the widest scope. He dreamed of converting the 
Hen VI which at present rested upon vague methods 

of election, into a definite hereditary monarchy, and 
if he had succeeded in this, Germany would, in all proba- 
bility, have been saved from those many divisions which were 
to break its power in the coming centuries. He dreamed also 
of a great expedition against that Eastern empire which still 
ruled in Constantinople, But these distant aims could not be 
readily or immediately pursued in view of the difficulties which 
he encountered in making himself master of those dominions 
which were admittedly his. The popes had seen with alarm 
the union of Germany, Naples, and Sicily in the same hands, 
and they attempted to prevent Henry VI. from establishing 
his rule in either country. He had civil wars to fight in 
Germany ; and in the south of Italy he encountered a rival 
candidate for the throne in the person of Tancred, who had 
been put forward as a claimant by the papacy itself. He 
succeeded, however, in overcoming his enemies after a good 
deal of hard fighting, but before his death in 1197, it was 
apparent that the popes would view with determined hostility 
the new Norman-German power which he had established. 

When Henry VI. died in 1197, his son Frederick was only a 
child, and for some time could have no personal influence upon 
Pope destinies of Europe. In the next year, 1198, 

Innocent there came to the papal throne one of the most 
powerful men who ever sat there, Innocent III. 
Along with Gregory the Great, and Gregory VII., he brings 
before us the power of the mediaeval papacy at its very highest, 
and in many respects, at its best. The claims of tlie papacy 
were put forward by him in the most uncompromising manner. 
He compared the relations between the empire and papacy 
to those between the moon and the sun. As the moon shone 
only by the borrowed light of the sun, so the strength of the 
empire was merely derived from the papacy. In the Middle 
Ages such metaphors as these were regarded as arguments, 
and henceforth all defenders of the Imperial power had to deal 
with this comparison as though it were a serious contention. 
Innocent HI. made himself the spokesman of the Italian 
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dislike for the Germans, and declared it his aim to drive from 
Italy the hated German race. In his writings such phrases as 
these occur : “ Ye sec wliat manner of servant this is whom 
the Lord hath set over His people^ no other than the vicegerent 
of Christ, the successor of Peter. He stands in the midst 
between God and man, below God but above man, less than 
God, but more than man. He judges all and is judged by 
none, for it is written ‘ I will judge.’ ” And again he writes : 
“ The Lord left to Peter not only the government of the 
universal churcli, but of the whole world.” A pope who held 
such views as these was bound to come into sharp contention 
with the temporal powers, and chiefly with the greatest of all 
temporal powers, the empire ; and it is to be noted that no 
emperor, however friendly he might be at the time of his 
accession to power, was able to maintain for long, relations of 
friendliness with the J^ope. The contest was not one of 
personal opinion or of sentiment ; it was a collision between 
irreconcilable claims. 

The empire was thrown into much confusion by the 
impossibility of finding a candidate agreeable to all the 
electors. There were two candidates, Philip of 
Hohenstaufen, and Otto of the house of Guelf, claims 
son of Henry the Lion. The Pope threw his 
influence on tlie side of Otto, and he became ^ 
recognized as emperor in the year 1208. He was loud in 
his protestations of gratitude to the Pope. “ ]\Iy king- 
ship,” he wrote, “ would have dissolved in dust and ashes 
had not the authority of the Apostolic Church weighed 
the scale in my favour.” He came into Italy, made many 
concessions to the papal authority there, and was crowned 
at Rome in L209. Tint friendship between a pope and an em- 
peror could not long endure. Otto IV. claimed the inheritance 
of the Two Sicilies, and the Po])e was det(*rmined not to allow 
this union betwcHMi Germany and south Italy to be 
established. H(» iais<‘d up enemies against Otto in 
Germany, and abov('. all he appealed to h'rederick. Emperor 
the son of Henry VL, whom in 1211 he declared 
king and emperor with the title of Frederick 11. 

He had thus in the heat of the contest, in order to overthrow 
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Otto IV., raised up one who was destined to be among the 
most dangerous opponents that tlie papal see ever knew. 
Frederick had to fight long and hard before he could obtain 
the reality of Imperial rule, but the alliance of the papacy 
and of the King of France were strong forces upon his side, 
whilst Otto IV. had no ally except King John of England. 
In 1214 the battle of Bouvines, so important for English and 
French history, wrecked the hopes of Otto IV. and gave to 
Frederick secure hold on the Imperial title and power. 

Innocent III. exercised in Europe an authority greater 
than that which had ever belonged to a pope before him : he 
Power of given to the empire the man of his own choi(;e, 

Innocent and had taken it from an opponent : the kingdom 
^ of the Two Sicilies, Sweden, Denmark, Aragon 
^ * and Portugal all rec^ognized, even though in 
vague terms, the feudal suzerainty of the Pope. Ilis inter- 
ference in England had been decisive and successful ; he 
had forced Stephen Langton into the throne of Canterbury ; 
he had procured from King John the promise of a yearly 
tribute and the submission of the crown of England. The 
strongest sovereign for the moment in Europe was Pliilij) 
Augustus of France, and even this strong king was forced by 
papal opposition to dismiss his second wife and to take })aok 
Queen Ingeburga whom he hud wronged. 

It is necessary also to notice that upon the ev(^ of the 
third and most desperate struggle between empire and papacy, 
a new religious movement and the foimation of new religious 
orders vastly strengthened the Pope's liaiids. What the 
Cluniac movement had been for Gregory VII., and tlie 
Rise of t^'isl^rcian movement for Alexander 111., the 

the Fran- Franciscan and Dominican orders were for 
dscansimd Innocent III. and his successors. These 
orders came to the Indp of the Catholic 
Church at a time of great danger. Jn spite of — 
perhaps even in consequence of — the immense j)ower wJiicli 
the Church had won, great masses of tlie population were being 
alienated from her. The use of the Latin tongue in her service 
and even in her sermons made a direct appeal to the people 
difficult, if not impossible. The poorer classes, especially in 
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the cities, were largely careless or hostile : and in the south of 
France, in the districts called Languedoc and Provence, re- 
ligious or irreligious movements had begun which 
seenied to threaten the very foundations of the thre^en- 
Church. Views were being openly preached which 1”^ the 
the Church regarded as heretical, and though 
some of these were probably purer and more Christian than 
the official teaching of the Church itself, it is certain that some 
of the views which go by the general name of the Albigensian 
Heresy, attacked the very foundations of religion, and even 
of morality. We must not exaggerate the extent of the dangei- : 
these movements were strong only in the soutJi of France, and 
even there pi’obably would soon have declined even if left to 
themselves. But the movement inevitably gave great anxiety 


to the authorities at Rome, and seemed to demand some new 
method of treatment. To win back tlie pooren* classes to the 
Church, to aj)peal to imm in their own tongue, and to combat 
the heresies tliat liad rooted themselves iji the south of France, 
these were tin? chief objects of the orders of St. Francis and 
St. J)omini(;. 

St. Fraiujis was born at Assisi in the centre of 
Italy : his father was a merchant dealing with France, 
and he himself scojikhI destined for the same 
career. But there came then a great change in Francis of 
his life ; he renounced all worldly ambitions and 
any career which might lead to gain ; he embraced a life of the 
most complete ])ov(*rty, and devoted himself to the service 
of his fellows and of Holy (ffiurch. Around him there quickly 
grew up a considerabh* amount of legend and of myth, but the 


historical features of the career of St. Francis bring before us 
one of the ])urest, most beautiful, and most attractive figures 
that ever moved upon the fu.c(' of the earth. At first there 
w'as little of organization in tlu^ movement ; lie gathered round 
him a few men of ideas lil«* iiis own ; lie moved from place to 
place preaching and serving, relying everywhere upon alms 
for the suvstenance of hiiiLself and of his followH'rs. Only 
gradually did tlie idea of the formation of a special order 
emerge, and wtien he asked to be allow^ed to form an order 
which he desired to call the “ order of the poor men of Assisi,’’ 
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the Pope at first hesitated to sanction the new movement or to 
accept the alliance of a force so different from anything which 
the Church had hitherto known, since at least the very earliest 
days of the Church. But soon the sanctity and the sincerity 
of St. Francis were apparent, and in 1209 the new order was 
formed. 

The career of St. Dominic is contemporary with that of 
St. Francis, and his movement has many points of similarity with 
Saint that of the Franciscans. The Albigensian lieresies, 
Dominic. to which allusion has already been made, had called 
out a crusade, and in this crusade St. Dominic had played a 
part. From the first he had maintained that, though the use 
of violent methods was permissible, otlier weapons could bo 
used with more effect against the zeal of the heretics. Z('al, 
he said, must be met by zeal, humility by humility, false 
sanctity by real sanctity, the preaching of falsehood jnust be 
met by the preaching of truth, and in 1213, his order, the order 
of the preachers, was founded witli tlie special object of com- 
bating the heretical views which had their centre in the south 
of France. 

We may speak of these two orders of Friars together, for tlieir 
general characteristics are the same. Tliey differed very widely 
Character- monastic orders which liad preceded them, 

isticsofthe in that their aim was not meditation and the 
Friars. salvation of the souls of tlieir members, but 
social service and the redemption of others. The friars 
were not to enclose tliernselves witliin the walls of any 
cloister, but to live in the world and to serve God by 
serving their fellow-men. At first it was ordained they 
were to have no settled lioine, no building of any kind devoted 
to them ; and wlien later such buildings did arise they were 
a sign that these orders were falling away from tlie ideals of 
their great founders. In their organization we may notice 
especially the following points. First, they were to jiossess 
no property, and they were to live by Ix'gging. S(*(;ondly, they 
were to pay special attention to preaeJiing, and they were to 
preach to the people of each country in the common language 
of that country. Thirdly, they were to take special vows of 
obedience and mutual love. A fourth feature which is 
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important as explaining something of their power is the 
division of the order known as the Tcrtiaries. These were men 
and women who did not wear the dress nor take the full vows 
of the order, but who, living in the world and living the 
ordinary life of the world, were connected with the order and 
were pledged to support it in every way. 

These orders spread and developed with amazing rapidity. 
The Grey Friars and the Black Friars, as they were respectively 
called, were soon to be found established in all the g 
towns of Western Europe, and they were especially influence 
numerous and strong in the south of Europe, ^^be 
Their organization is interesting and in many ways ^ 
efficient, but their organization does not go far in accounting 
for their influence. The memory of their founders was a 
permanent force. Men remembered for long St. Dominic, 
the great “ atlilete of the faith ” ; but it was especially the 
life and character of St. Francis wliich came to men as a second 
revelation of purity, devotion and love. The stories of liow 
he serwd the poor, how no disease was too repulsive for his 
attentions, no class too hostile or too miserable for his service, 
and how, in spite of all, he was ever gay and hap])y with his 
companions, not only loving men and women, but loving all 
animals and preaching even to the birds : all this amounted to a 
new force of the most important kind in the thirteenth century, 
and its influence has never entirely died out. To return to 
the point from which we began, we must regard the formation 
of these mendicant orders as a great force working on the side 
of the papacy in its next great contest with its secular opponent. 

The secular and Imperial power in tlxis new contest was 
represented by a veiy remarkable man, the Emperor 
FrederieJe II. We have seen that he owed his elevation to 
papal favour and support : but the worst enemies of the papacy 
were often found among those wlu> had been its closest allies. 

The Emperor Frederick II. is described as being a man of 
mean appearance; he was short in stature, and he inherited the 
red hair of his family. But he was a man of ex- character 
ceptional powers, and showed such originality in of Frede- 
his actions and in his thoughts that he gained from 
liis contemporaries the title of tlie “ wonder of the world.” 

u 
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There is no one like liim in mediioval history ; he stands apart 
from the ideas and tlie enthusiasms that characterize the 
twelfth and tliirteenth centuries, and seems to iinticipate rather 
a ruler of the later age, a Henry \ll. of England, a Louis XL 
of France, or perhaps one of the Italian tyrants of the Renais- 
sance. He was a writer of poetry in the common language 
of tlie south of Italy, and he may thus bo regarded as one of 
the pioneers of the movement which was soon to give Europe 
a great literature in the common tongue. He was interested 
in the development of science and philosophy, witli which tlie 
south of Europe was much occupi('d. He foundcul tlie 
University of Naples, declaring in his charter that he did so 
“ in order that those who have hunger for knowledge may 
lind within the kingdom the food for which they are yearning, 
and may not be forced to go into exile and beg the bread of 
learning in foreign land^.'' He founded also a school of 
medicine at Salerno, and made a collection of wild animals 
at Palermo. Under his rule the south of Italy and Sicily 
became a progressive centre of thought and art such as tliey 
have never been again. Not only did (niristians, sucdi as 
Thomas Aquinas, the greatest of the medijuval schoolmen, 
contribute to this movement, but Saracen scholars were also 
patronized and supported, and the emperor was throughout on 
the most friendly terms with them. Tlu'se scientific interests 
and the way in which he advanced them would perhaps have 
called down upon him the suspicion of the Church, even if he 
Frederick come into furious conflict with it on other 

II.’s grounds. He was later on branded as a heretic in 

religious many a furious papal document, but it is v(»ry hard 

opinions. make out what his religious standpoint was. 

The Pope in his wrath maintained that he disbelieved in 
the immortality of the soul, that he spoke of Moses, Abraham, 
and C'hrist as the three great impostors. But these seem to be 
little more than the wild outpourings of anger ; he himself 
always professed to be a Christian and a faithful supporter of 
the Catholic Church. It was not, he said, against the Church 
that lie fought, but against the corruption and luxury of the 
Church. I am no enemy of the priesthood ; I honour the 

priest, the humblc*st priest, as a father, if he will keep aloof 
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from secular affairs. It is by evil lusts, by avarice and 
rapacity that the Church is weakened, polluted, corrupted ; 
against these evils it is iny mission to contend with the sword. 
I will give back to the slieep their shepherd, to the people their 
bishop, to the world its spiritual father. I wdll tear the mask 
from the face of tliis wolfish tyrant, and force Jiim to lay aside 
worldly affairs and earthly pomp, and to tread in the holy foot- 
steps of Christ/' It is C(‘rtain that liis idc^as in religion Avent 
beyond the assertion of the obligations of poverty of the 
Churcli. Later, in his struggh^ wdth the papacy, he spoke in a way 
which implied that a layman might be the head of the Church ; 
tiuit the Kmperor was worthy of as much reverence as the Pope, 
and lie perliaps even claimed that reverence for liimself. In 
these utt(‘ranc('s tlu‘re is much wdiich seems vaguely to antici- 
pate a secular headship of the Church such as was introduced 
into England by Henry VIII. 

Krederick IT. rul(‘d over Germany and the north of Italy 
avs emperor, and over Naples and Sicily (“ the two Sicilies as 
they W(*re <*alled) as king, by hereditary right. 

We see. in him, therefore, those dilKculties at tlieir con- 
worst whicli e,onfr()nt(‘d the emperors from the' flict with 
time of Otto the (ireat, through the divergent 
inler(\sts, and ('liara('t<‘rs of (Jerinany and tlie Italian ^ 
peninsula, and we may sec* during his reign more clearly than 
in any other what <‘vils (‘,a.me upon Germany through tlie pre- 
occupation of the empm'or with liis personal dominion in Italy. 
Frederick had mad<* ])romises to the Pope that lie would not 
make th<* eoniu'e.tion between Sicily and Germany permanent, 
and tliat he would confer tlie southern kingdom on liis own son, 
H(*nry, to b(' held as a lief of the papacy. But he broke his 
promise and pndtnred to live and to rule in Italy rather than 
in Germany ; for in Naples \w was a king indeed, whoreavS in 
Germany his Imperial j)ower was mucdi n'duced by the rival 
power of the grc'ater feudatories. lu the two Sicilies he 
developed tla* strength of tJie monarehy against all rival 
powers. He weakened, where he did not overthrow, the 
jiowers of tlu' feudal nobles; royal castles displaced the 
castles of Ihe nobles; the cities found their independence 
limited ; all tJio inhabitants of the kingdom were brought 
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into subordination to the royal law and to the king’s 
The two courts. The provinces were ruled by his agents ; 
Sicilies. the whole administration was supervised by his 
justiciar. The work was perhaps premature, and it was 
certainly not favourable to liberty. But Naples and Sicily 
enjoyed in consequence of it an order and a prosperity un- 
surpassed by any other part of Europe. The forces of 
Frederick, however, did not avail to govern both Sicily and 
Germany, and in order to have a free hand in Sicily, he at 
times almost abdicated his functions as ruler in Germany. 
Hence arose a curious contrast between the development of 
Sicily and the development of Germany during his reign. 

Whilst feudalism was crushed or tamed at almost 
Germany. point in Naples and Sicily, in Germany it 

became again the dangerous rival of the emperor. In 123f 
Frederick issued a statute in favour t)f the priru^es of Germany, 
and by this he gave to them such large judicial and military 
powers, that the chief of them were hencefortli practically 
independent of the central authority. The empire had lutherto 
seen in the great towns of Germany its warmest support ; 
but now, the privileges of the towns were clipped in order to 
favour the nobles and in some instances suppressed. In spite 
of these attempts to win their support the nobles rose in a 
dangerous insurrection against him, and th(*y found, strangely, 
an ally in the emperor’s own son, Henry, who, like many heirs 
apparent, saw in an alliance with the discontented elements 
of the State an opportunity of winning power without waiting 
for his father’s death. Henry was defeated and sent into 
lifelong imprisonment (1235), and the emperor made an attempt 
to restore the prestige and authority of the Imperial crown in 
Germany. But the nobles had already gained too much power, 
and the emperor soon found more than enough upon his hands 
in Italy. This attempt failed, like every attempt that was 
made before the nineteenth century, to give the German 
Empire an efficient government. 

Between Frederick and the papacy there was no quarrel 
^ which turned on any dispute as to constitutional forms. 
Henry IV. had fought the papacy on the question of the 
election of bishops ; Frederick I. had refused to recognize the 
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election of Pope Alexander III. ; but the contest between 
Frederick II. and the papacy, when it broke out, was a direct 
rivalry of power, and the two fought almost 
consciously and openly for the lordship of Italy. sadeofFre- 
Frederick II., soon after his elevation to the throne, 
had taken the cross in obedience to the promptings of the Pope, 
to whom he owed so much, and the Pope urged upon him the 
accomplishment of his vow. We shall turn in a subsequent 
chapter to the history of the crusades, and we shall see how 
at this time the crusading fervour was burning low, and how 
the whole crusading movement was being driven from its early 
high aims, and was made to serve the purpose of commercial 
gain, and national advantage. Frederick II. was wholly un- 
like tlie crusader of the earlier type, and as lie felt no enthu- 
siasm for an expedition against the unbeliever, so, doubtless, 
he saw that his presence in the south of Italy was necessary 
for the consolidation of his power. The papacy, however, 
was urgent with him to go crusading, and in 1227 he 
embark(xl at Brindisi, nominally for the East ; he returned, 
however, in a few days, alleging a sudden attack of illness, and 
the Pope, in indignation against what he thought a mere 
subterfuge, at once i'xcommunicated him. No man living 
under excommunication could properly go on a crusade, but, 
nevertheless, Frederick 11. sailed in 1228, and his action on 
the crusade was as unusual as the circumstances of his de- 
parture. He professed no animosity against the Saracens, and 
undoubtedly he felt none. His second wife, who was the 
daughter of the titular King of Jerusalem, gave him a sort of 
(daim upon the royal title there, and by diplomacy and negotia- 
tion, he won from the Saracens more privileges for Christian 
pilgrims than the early crusaders had won by the sword, and 
gained for himself the nominal crown of the Crowned 
kingdom of Jerusalem. He went up to the Holy King of 
City, but no priest could be found to crown an Jerusalem, 
excommunicated king, and he therefore took the crown from 
the altar with his own hands, and with his own hands placed 
it upon his head. He returned home to find that the Pope had 
declared a crusade against him, and that a papal army was 
ravaging the territories of Naples. They were driven out, 
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and the Pope consented in 1230 to make peace witli Idni and 
to release him from excommunication. 

The peace was of short duration, and wuvS followed hy a 
still fiercer contest. Tlie Pope was Gregory IX., who, almost 

_ , . , to his 100th year, remained an active force in the 

preuerick 

1 1. *s Strug- politics of Italy. But it was not against liim in 
gle with the the first place that Frederick came into conflict, 
but rather against those Lombard towns which 
had had so large a part in the humiliation of 
Frederick I. The communal movement had spread rapidly 
in Italy since the deh^at of Frederick I. and the Treaty of 
Constance. There were city-leagues now in (central Italy, 
corresponding to the Lombard League in the North, and all 
were defiant of the power of the emperor. A cliange had 
passed over the cities of Italy during the past half century. 
They were richer, more splendid, more conscious of tlu'ir own 
powers. But their liberty had often degenerated into anarchy, 
owing to the fierce spirit of the parties, and they laid in many 
instances gained temporary pea(*e by giving the (diief authority 
to a native of some other state who was called a podrsta. In 
some cases tyrants had established themselves, and tlie chhd 
of these was Ezzelino in Verona. Fn'deriek II. determiiKHl to 
reduce the Communes to subjection. Tlunr divisions allowed 
him to find allies among themselves, and Ezzelino supported 
him vigorously throughout. The fighting was often conducted 
with the greatest ferocity. Its early stages wer(‘ favour- 
able to Frederick. In 1237, the Communes were* d(‘ft‘ate(l at 
the battle of Cortenuova, and it seemed as thougli Frederick's 
Collision of f^'bimph would be complete. But then, and for 
Emperor the same motives as formerly, the Pope joined 
and Pope, cities, the emperor was excom- 

municated, and altliough Gregory IX. soon died, and Ihjpc^ 
Innocent IV., friendly to the Emperor, succeeded liim, he soon 
forgot in his office the feelings which he liad (mtertained as a 
private person. In 1245 a Cliurch Council was held at Lyons, 
and Frederick was denounced in terms of the utmost violence, 
and declared to be a Pharaoh, a Herod, a Nero. The cm{)eror 
was not slow to reply. He declared that the popes had no 
right to depose him. “ I hold my crown,” he said, “ from God 
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alone, neitlior the Pope, the council, nor the devil shall rend it 
from me.” Sluill the pride of a man of low birth degrade 
the emperor who has no superior nor ecjual upon the earth % ” 
The Pope, however, declared Frederick deposed, and set up 
another emperor in liis place in Germany. The contest whicli 
followed was conducted with the utmost fury. Tlie friars, 
whose influence was at its height, stirred up the people to 
hatred of the emperor’s party. Frederick found allies in 
some of the towns of Lombardy, but the majority stood 
against him. In 1247, Frederick was sharply defeated at 
Parma whicli he was besieging, and wlien he died, three 
years later, in 1250, tJie issue of the struggle was still 
doubtful. 

It is extraordinary to see what a change was made in the 
situation by liis deatli. The power of the kingdom of Naples was 
the sanu' ; the situation in Italy and in Germany 
was the same ; and yet, wdiile Frc\derick II. could of the 
meet his fo(\s at least on even terms, his successors Hohen- 
very quickly collapsed before the Pope and hi'* 
allies. The truth seems to be that the excellent government 
wdiich he had established in Naples and Sicily had irritated the 
aristocracy against him, and the common p(‘ople were not 
yet an important factor. All had dejxmded upon Frederick’s 
own strong will and power of organization, and wJieii tliis was 
removed, the fabric tluit he had reared with such care, quickly 
fc‘ll in ruins. His son, Gonrad IV., su(‘ceeded to _ 
liiiu. He was in Germany at the time of liis father’s 
dcnith, but found little e-hane-e of establishing a strong rule 
tlu're, and e-ame to try liis fortune in Italy. He entered Naples, 
and seemed to have* souk* chane,e of gaining the support of the 
kingdom w'hen deatli cut short his career in 1254. He left 
behind him a young son who is known as Conradino, but the 
royal house was represented in Naples and Si(‘ily by 
Manfred, the ill(‘gitiinato son of Fredericdc II. 

Pope Urban IV. succeeded to the throne in 12()1. He was 
a Frenchman, and was ready to use any means to expel 
from power what he called the “ vij)er brood ” of the Holien- 
staufen. Tie offered the crown of the kingdom of Sicily to 
Cliarles of Anjou, tlie brother of tlu‘ saintly King of France, 
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and the offer was accepted. It was thus primarily against 

French troops that Manfred had to struggle. With Charles, 

^ the Pope made a very strict contract, and it marks 

UrSLi IV. degradation of the papal policy, that it was 

and stipulated that if Charles failed in his payments to 

papal treasury his kingdom should be laid under 

an interdict. Manfred, for a time, made head against 

the French army, but in 1266 there came a battle not far from 

Benevento, and there Manfred was defeated and slain. Charles 

of Anjou occupied Naples and Sicily, and soon his heavy 

taxation and his ferocious cruelty made him bitterly liated, and 

_ turned the memories of tlie people fondly towards 

Conradino. ^ , . , . ^ ^ ‘ 

Conradmo, wlio, m 1268, was only sixteen years of 

age. He was, however, a capable and ambitious youth, and 

he determined to take up the inheritance. He invaded Italy 

from the north. He was received with enthusiasm in Rome 

Battle of itself, but when he encountered tlie Frencli army 

Taglia- at Tagliacozzo, his forces were easily defeated and 

cozzo. himself taken prisoner. In August of the same 

year, he was beheaded in the market-place at Naples, and with 

him the great house of Hohenstaufen that had played so great 

a part throughout the central portion of the Middle Agf^s 

became practically extinct. The papacy had triumphed, but 

to secure that triumph it had used weapons which were more 

disgraceful, and in the long run more ruinous, to its power, 

than defeat itself could have been. The highest motives of 

religion, the supremest spiritual powers in the hands of the 

Pope, had been prostituted to personal and ambitious 

ends, and it is not surprising to find that the triumph of 

the papacy was followed in less than thirty years by the 

most severe defeat which it received in all its (*areer, and 

we shall find that that defeat was administered by the 

French power which had been the instrument of the papal 

triumph. 

Before we go further it will be well to notice certain happen- 
ings in Germany which are full of importance for the future 
of that land. A chief feature of German history from the 
tenth to the sixteenth centuries is the expansion of the influence 
and the nationality of Germany eastward. We have seen 
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already how the Elbe was no longer the eastern frontier of 
Germany. Its place liad been taken by the river Oder. But 
beyond the river Oder, along the wliole of the eastern frontier, 
Germany was confronted with non-German, and in part heathen 
races. The Hungarians (Magyars) were situated to the north 
of the Danube ; to the nortli of them came the Bohemians 
(Czechs) ; then tlie Poles ; and further to the north, on the 
shores of the Baltic, an agglomeration of Slavonic races of which 
the chief were the non-German and heathen 
Prussians. Against these last a singular and Teutonic 
powerful force was now called into activitv. We 

■* jjj I ru s siRt 

shall see how one of the strangest results of the 
crusades had been the establishment of military religious orders. 
The best known of these are the Knights Templars and the 
Knights Hospitallers ; less known but in their ultimate influence 
not less important were the Teutonic Knights. Their first 
object had been to protect German pilgrims to the Holy Land : 
but the Christian conquests in the East had soon been swept 
away, and on the soil of l^alestine there was nothing for them 
oT for any other order to do. In 1228 they were allowed to 
transfer their crusading zeal from the sliores of Syria to the 
Baltic^ and they were given whatever lands they could conquer 
in Prussia from the heathen there ; and so under their grand- 
master Hermann of 8alza they proceeded to conquer the land 
and to rule it. TJieir action was indeed characterized by great 
brutality ; they sliowed little desire to convert the heathen 
Prussians ; their chief object seemed to be to slay and dis- 
possess them. But in a long series of campaigns they won 
for Christianity and for Germany a large tract of land beyond 
the Oder and the Vistula, and looking forward into tJie distant 
future we may see (though no one at that time could have 
foreseen it) that t hese Ih’ussian lands woidd form one of the 
two bases upon which the mightiest of all German powers 
was to be built, a power which would at last succeed in the 
task of uniting Germany under one government, in which 
the Hohenstaufen had disastrously failed. 


For Frederick II. see Toui’rt Empire and Papacy^ and Freeman’s 
Essay in the First Series of his Historical Essays, For Innocent III, 
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the Ecclesiastical History of Robertson and Milman. TIk^ Friars 
are also treated in those histories ; Sabatier's Li Jit of Saint Francis 
is the chief inodeni study of its subject; the Litile Flowers of Saint 
Francis ai*e translated and published in tht' Temple Classics. Miss 
Selfe’s translation of VillanVs Chronicle is useful throughout, though 
its first object is to illustrate the writings of Dante. 


CHAPTER XII 

Great Britain from the Roman to the Norman 
Conquest 

Bhftatn has passed through all the niiiiii phases of Kuropean 
History. She was almost entirely absorbed into the Roman 
Empire, and was influenced by its culture and its language ; sbe 
was attacked and conquered by the Germans and the J)anes ; 
the Catholic Church played an important part in moulding her 
life ; feudal institutions developed on her soil ; she rose to 
unity and importance in BuroiMJ throngli the action of a 
strong monarchy. But in cei-tain re8j)ects Britain has stood 
apart from the rest of Western Europe-, and lier history has 
characteristics that are not exactly tliose of Spain or Gaul or 
Italy. The sea has been all tbrough a profoundly important 
influence on her institutions and development. 

I 

The clear light of history first strikes our shores with the 
coming of Julius Cajsar. lie was as skilful with the pen as 
Julius with the sword, and two books of his Commentaries 
Ca^r. give us invaluable information about the condition 
of the people of Britain. Those whom Oiosar came in contiict 
with were mostly Celts, akin in race and language to the 
Gauls whom he was subduing on the other side of the 
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channel, and like them submitted to the influence of their 
priests, the Druids. It was this close connection between the 
two peoples, as well as the spirit of adventure, which made 
Ciusar undertake his expeditions to Britain, which were rather 
raids to impress the islanders with the strength of Rome than 
any serious attempt to add the country to her domains. When 
he returned to Uaul in ^4 the country fell back into its 
former condition. A century latei*, when the Roman Empire 
was strongly established and the Emperor Claudius was 
occupying the throne, a more serious effort was Roman 
made, 'rhere was no unity in the island, and no conquest of 
military organization sufficient to allow the nation R*'i^3,in. 
to resist with any chance of success. So, in spite of much 
brave fighting, the Roman comjuest flowed on, and in the 
course of a century ivarjhed its Hnal limits. The larger 
island was brought under the Roman administrative system 
up to the line of the Clyde and Firth of Forth. No 
attempt was made to coinjuer the l)arren Highlands of 
Hcotland and their fierce inhabitants, nor any part of 
Ireland. The Romans marked tlie boundary of the pro- 
vince by drawing two great ra-mparts across the island ; the 
one running from I he (hydi^ to the Forth, of which only slight 
frae.es remain ; the other, and more important, from th(‘ 
Solway to the Tyne, the ruins of which are among the most 
impressive Roman monuments in Europe. South of these 
great military works the country was governed much as 
Caul or Spain or any other Itomaii province. There is no 
work of Roman literature whu^h gives us any vivid idea of the 
life that was lived by the inhabitants of Britain ; though Tacitus, 
tlie great Roman historian, has written in his “ Agricola ” 
ail admirable account of an episode in the conquest. The 
iiumerous remains of the Roman towns and houses allow us 
to reconstruct the life of the time. Tii Britain, as everywhere 
in the Empire, there came a great peace, interrupted by 
a few attempts to throw oft the power of Rome, such as 
the rising of Boadicea in the year 01 a.i>. ; certainly a great 
contrast to the inter-tribal struggles which must have been 
constant before the coming of the Romans. Great roads were 
made throughout the island ; intended at first for military 
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purposes, but serving equally well all the ends of commerce 
and social intercourse. Town life was introduced and de- 
veloped. Some of the towns rose to the dignity of full 
municipal freedom. Roman traders, tax-gatherers, and money- 
lenders made their way into the country in considerable 
numbers ; and along with them there came missionaries of 
Christianity. The remains of a Christian church have ibeen 
identified among the ruins of the Roman town of Silchester. 
But most of the remains show ns the military side of the Roman 
occupation ; camps and fortifications ; the villas which the 
Roman offic ers and settlers built in close imitation of those 
which they knew in Italy ; the tombstones of the soldiei's 
who died here ; the altars to strange and foreign gods erected 
by the troops who, according to the Roman practice, were 
brought from distant provinces— even from Syria — to defend 
the frontiers of Britain. There is nothing to tell us what 
were the relations between the Romans and the natives, nor 
what degree of civilization was reached by the Britons ; but 
probably, though not so far advanced as the Gauls or the 
Spaniards, they were ready to follow them in their acceptance 
of the culture and the language of Rome. 

The Roman occupation lasted close on four centuries. 
There is no sign of any movement in our island that would 
have had the strength to shake the Roman power, nor probably 
was there any desire to attack it. But for reasons which we 
have examined elsewhere, the Roman power was decaying 
during the third and fourth centuries. Rome herself was in 
danger, and her legions could no longer be spared to defend 
distant frontiers. It was the attack of the Visigoths under 
their great chief Alaric which led to the recall of the Roman 
legions from Britain, about the year 41(> a.d. 

It is difficult to determine how far the later history of the 
island has been influenced by the Roman occupation. 'I’he 
Influence of Roman roads were certainly the arteries 

tte Ron^s through which the life of the island flowed for 
in Bntain. centuries afterwards. Trees and fruits had been 
introduced which were valued and kept by the next comers ; 
it is not impossible that from the villas of the Romans 
may have come an influence which moulded the subsequent 
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social institutions of the island. But Britain was nob 
Romanized as Gaul and Spain and many other Roman 
provinces were, ^fhe Celtic language had not been overlaid 
by the Latin to anything like the same extent as in Gaul. It 
is strange that a Latin language survives in Roumania — the 
last of the con(iuests of imperial Rome — while the Roman 
occupation of four centui'ies left hardly any trace on the 
language which was spoken in our islands during the next 
epoch. Latiu has influenced our language immensely, but the 
influence came through the Church and, later, through the 
Norman coiKjuest and the reyival of learning. The next 
invaders soon desti’oyed whatever knowledge of the Latin 
tongue the Roman soldiera left behind them at their 
departure. 


II 

It was the Goths, the Southern Germans, and the Franks 
who had hitherto made the chief onslaughts on the Roman 
Empire. But the Romans were well aware of the -pije coming 
dangerous character of the northern Germans, and of the 
had already hud some experience of their raids on English, 
the British coast, for they had established a Count of the 
Saxon Shore to cope with them. Now the retirement of the 
legions left Britain at their mercy. The Roman Empire had 
undertaken the whole burden of the defence of the provinces, 
and had disarmed the provincials themselves. The Britons 
therefore, duilng the four centuries of the Roman occupation, 
had become unused to the task of self-defence, and, when the 
German invaders came, were powerless to repel them. The 
wealth and the defcncelessness of the country allured swarm 
after swarm of raiders f rom the mouths of the Elbe and the 
base of the Danish peninsula. They had a long stretch of 
sea to pass, and theii’ boats wonld have seemed to a later 
period little suited for the task, bub these men were wonder- 
fully daring and adventurous, and they soon came in large 
numbers. They were untouched by Christianity ; much fiercer 
and more cruel than the Goths who penetrated the defences 
of Rome ; more like the terrible Franks, who were at the 
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same time trampling down the Roman culture of Gaul and 
establishinc: the bases of a new one. In spite of the sea 
and its dangers the fightins: J^^cn who came first wore soon 
followed by women and childi-cn. It was no mere military 
raid that Britain had to face, but a real wandering of a 
people. 

The next four centuries form the dark age of English 
and British history. It is bard during this time to disentangle 

The dark legend. If only we could see raoi-e 

age of clearly what was done between oOO and SOO in 
English England, and how it was done, many problems 
history. would be solved. How did 

Roman civilization disappear ? What became of the old 
British population ? TIow far wer(‘ the institutions wliich 
the invaders brought with them modified by what tlu^y 
found itere ? How far and in what districts did Christianity 
survive ? To none of these questions can a certain answer 
be given. 

Disarmed though the British were, they did not yield their 
land without some hard fighting. The civil population of 
The resist- struggle so hard against the Goths, 

anceofthe It was a century and a half befon* the newly 
Britons. arrived race had definitely established its supremacy 
in the island. Tin* legends of King x\rtlinr ])rohal)]y rest on 
this base of fact, that the Celtic inhabitants, ('bristian and 
more civilized than the German invaders, offered a prolonged 
resistance which bad its monr uts of triurapli. I'he invaders 
can be divided into three racial groups. Tlie Jutes 
attacked in Kent and in the neighbourhood of the Isle 
of Wight ; the Saxons overran the rest of the south and 
east of England (the county of Essex or of the East-Saxons 
marks their northern limit along the coast) ; the centre and 
north of England right up to the Firth of Fortii was occupied 
by the Angles or English. Little by litthi the invaders 
pushed the British back. The decisive blows were wlien in 
o77 by the battle of Deorham they occupied the Severn valley, 
and thus separated the Britons of Devon and Cornwall from 
their fellows in Wales ; and when in G07 the battle of Chester 
thrust in a wedge between the Welsh and the Celts of (hiinbria. 
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This continuous victory of invaders, who must at first have 
been in a small minority, is difficult to understand, though it 
finds its parallels in the story of the Goths and Franks. It is 
not to be explained by any supposed innate racial superiority of ^ 
the Germans over the British ; but chiefly by the loss of 
military training and habits in the British during the long 
Romuii peace. The invaders — whom we shall henceforth 
speak of as English —'Showed by-and-by the same decadence 
tliat we noted in the Goths and the Van^lals, and to a smaller 
extent in the Franks, and proved in their turn an easy prey to 
the Danes. 

We have noticed how great a part is played by religion 
and the (church in the history of th(‘ Franks and the Goths. 
Tlieir importance is not smaller in the history oP The con- 
the English. When they came they were pagans, version of 
and delighted in the sack of monasteries and English, 
the burning of cbiirclniS. Bat northern paganism was every- 
where yielding to (diristiauity. The English had, it seems, 
destroyed the Cliristian institutions from the territory that 
they occupied, though the old Celtic Cliristianity still held 
its own in Wales, in Scotland, and in Ireland, and made 
missionary expeditions into the lands of their coiKpierors. 
Without doubt th(*ro were Christians even among the English 
before the year but in that year the mission came from 
Rome which was soon to make of the English ardent Chris- 
tians, eager to carry their faith into their original German 
home. The evangelization of the English is connected with 
the name of Gregory the Great, who, it is said, was struck 
by the beauty of English slaves in the Roman market, and was 
moved to send the monk Augustine to convert a people of 
such great possibilities to the true faith. He landed in Kent 
and found a ready welcome, for the King of Kent, Ethelbert, 
was married to Iku’tha, a Frank and a Christian ; she had 
(fliristiaii priests with Iku' at Ganterbury. It was through the 
influence of a woman that the Frankisli king Clovis was 
turned to Christianity : but Ethelbert's conversion is purer 
in its origins than that of Clovis. Augustine was given 
permission to pi\‘a(‘.h, and the new faith soon struck deep 
roots, and piissed from one part of the country to another. 
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Edwin, the King of Northumbria, was converted in 627 ; but 
ill Northumbria the Christian Church was brought 
astical face to face with a serious difficulty. The converts 
unity of of Augustine were loyal to Rome, and followed in 
Britain. every way her example and her guidance. But the 
Celtic Christians, and those of the English who were converted 
by them, stood apart from this new movement in certain 
particulars. The presence of two separate church organiza- 
tions in the island would have been a most serious thing. 
Religious differences in those days easily took on the tone of 
fanaticism, and long and furious civil war was often their 
result. 

We have seen that Arianism was a strong contributory 
cause of the ruin of the Goths ; in Africa murderous struggles 
went on about religious differences that arc to ns meaningless. 
The Celtic Christians were separated from the English by 
details that seem trivial ; they kept Easter at a different date ; 
they were tonsured differently ; they had certain peculiarities 
of ritual. What underlay these points and made them serious 
was the antagonism of the two races. It was Oswy, King of 
Northumbria, who brought to an end this threat of danger. 
He called the priests of the two rival organizations into council 
in the 8ynod of Whitby (664). He heard the pleadings on 
both sides, and then decided in favour of the Roman usage. 


and he was strong enough to enforce the decision he had taken. 
From this time onwards the Church in England becomes a 
unity, and the growing political unity of the land owes much 
to the example and influence of the Church. 

The Synod of Whitby was held loO years after the 
arrival of the English. During this time the country had 
made political as well as religious progress. Soon 
towards ^^^ter their arrival we see the English falling into 
political seven main groups, which arc called kingdoms, 
unity. These were East Anglia, Essex, Kent, and Sussex, 
and — names which are far more important than the first 
four — Northumbria, Mercia, and Wessex (the kingdom of the 
West Saxons). The history of England is sum-med up in the 
rivalries of tliese three, until the coming of the Danes brought 
a new and terrible force into the life of the island. Mercia 
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occupied the middle of England up to the Welsh border. Its 
great king was Penda, who for long maintained the cause of 
Paganism against the advancing power of Christianity, lie 
gained two great victories against the Christian kings of 
Northumbria, but in 055 was himself defeated and slain by 
King Oswy. Northumbria, under a series of fine rulers, had 
identified itself with the new faith and gained by its victory. 
Then, and for the only time in the long history of our land, 
it was in the north that the centre of gravity was 
to be found both for politics and intellectual ness of 
culture. York and the Ouse seemed as if they Northum- 
might play the part which destiny held in store 
for London and the Thames. It was by Northumbrian armies 
that Penda was slain and paganism overthrown ; the first of 
English poets was Caedmon of Whitby ; the iirst and one of 
the greatest of English historians was Bede, a monk of Jarrow- 
on-Tyne ; when ( liarlemagnc wanted to introduce education 
among his rude Franks, it was in York that lie found Alcuin, 
who proved the instrument that he needed. However, early 
states were even more unstable than modern ones, and the 
power of Northumbria soon passed away, and its 
place was taken by Wessex. It was by Wessex supremacy 
that the revived Mercian kingdom was defeated, of Wessex. 


It was King Egbert who gained the decisive battle of Elian- 
dune against the Mercians in 825, and be was a king the like 
of whom England had not seen up to that time. He had 
known Oharlcmagne well, and we can imagine that some of 
the political wisdom of the great Frank was reflected in 
Egbert’s handling of the smaller problems of English politics. 
But those problems were not small, either in themselves or in 
their remote consequences. Out of Wessex came the modern 
British Empire, and it was already a great thing when Egbert 
made himself the overlord (or Bretwalda) over all the English 
and many of the Welsh. 
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Egbert’s England seemed to hold the promise of a great 
future. The English hiid shaken off their barbarism, and 
The coming abreast of the culture of the rest of 

of the Europe; the Church was ready to give the 

Northmen. gQi^ance that it gave elsewhere ; under the 
Wessex monarchy large advance had been made towards 
national unity. Egbert was doing on a smaller theatre the 
same sort of work that was done by Charlemagne in Central 
Em’ope. But legend tells us how Charlemagne wept when he 
saw the galleys of the Northmen sailing along the coasts of 
France. Before Egbert died in 889 these same invaders had 
begun in grim earnest their desolating attacks on the shores 
of England. Wo have seen something of the doings of the 
Norsemen in Europe already, and how their wanderings 
carried them to Iceland and to America, as well as to our 
islands, to France, to Sicily, and to Italy. They were a 
great race ; terrible in battle ; daring in the face of dangers 
of every kind ; destined to shine in peace as well as in 
war. But they fell upon mcdiseval civilization while it was 
yet in its cradle and seemed likely to destroy it. ^’hey con- 
tributed most powerfully to the destruction of the empire 
that Charlemagne had built up, and Egbert’s England was 
unable to maintain itself against them. They passed round 
the north of Scotland and fell upon Ireland, and for long 
wrought havoc there. The east coasts of England were most 
exposed to the fury of their attack. Northumbria in her 
weakness was an easy prey, and the towns and monasteries 
from Edinburgh to the Humber told by their ruins of the 
destruction that the Danes had wrought. 

Wessex was a more strongly organized state, and offered a 
more stubborn resistance. But even Wessex suffered severely. 
King- Alfred seemed likely to meet the same fate that hud 
and the already fallen on Northumbria and Mercia. It was 
Danes. King Alfred who saved Wessex — Alfred who holds 
the title of Great without challenge — and he saved more than 
Wessex. He saved English civilization, and gave to early 
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mediaeval history its purest ruler and one of its greatest. It 
is true that England was destined to fall under Danish rule ; 
but the work of Alfred postponed that fate until the Danes 
were Christians and partially civilized, and were ready to 
accept and to extend much of the work that Alfred had 
accomplish('d. Alfred was the fourth son of Ethelwulf, who 
liad succeeded Hgbert. His threci brothers had had j^hort and 
troubled reigus when he succeeded to the throne in 871, at the 
age of twenty-three. He faced the hitherto imconcjuered foe 
with new methods and soon with great success. In 871 he 
with his brother fouglit against them seven times, and induced 
them to accept terms and withdraw. Alfred used the precious 
interval to reorganize the forces of Wessex. When the Danes 
attacked again in 878 they at first carried all before them, but 
then Alfred defeated them in the great battle of Edington. 
It is one of the most imi)ortaat battles in English history, 
‘and holds the ])lace for us which the great struggle and final 
victory of Charlemagne against the Saxons holds in German 
history. Guthruu, tlie leader of the Danes, agreed to rctii’c 
from Wessex and the south-west of England and withdraw 
into the nortli-ea.st, where he would still occupy the country 
tliat had once been Mercia and Northumbria. Also, after the 
fashion of the lime wliich seems so strange to the twentieth 
century, it was one of the conditions of the pc'ace thivt 
he should a(!cepb Ciiristian baptism. This treaty — 
usually known as the Treaty of Wedmoro — marks Treaty of 
the passing of the Danish peril in its worst form. Wedmore. 
ft is true that the Danes still held more than half of 
England — which was known as the Dtinelaw — and that 
by this means the Danes soon invaded again, and, finding no 
Alfred to resist them, comiuereil tlie whole land. Dnt the 
Danes of the second (Ta of the invasions were Ciiristiauized, 
and in part civilized, and were not the peril to the soul of the 
nation that they were in Alfred’s time. 

Alfred was much more than a successful fighter. He 
also organized the military and naval resources of Wessex as 
had never been done before, lie built a navy, Alfred’s 
which consisted of better ships than those which work, 
the Danes had used. He rearmnged the native uiiiitia-^ 
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the fyrd — so that there was always a force ready for action. 
The victories of the Danes had been doe in a large measure to 
the unpreparedness of the English ; but now for some time 
the power of aggression lay with the forces of Wessex. And 
yet Alfred’s greatest claim to the piaise of posterity is not to 
be found in the measures whereby he organized defence and 
victory. He stands supreme in his age for the value which he 
attached to education, to learning, and to religion. Even in 
this sketch we must not pass over in silence his labours for the 
better education of the clergy ; his building and rcs( oration 
of churches ; his interest in voyages of discovery ; above all, 
the impetus he gave to literature in English by the translation 
of Latin works into the native tongue, and the inception of the 
English Chronicle, which is henceforth the most precious 
authority for our history. 

For nearly a century after Alfred’s death in 8'Jh the 
kings of Wessex carried his work forward. His son Edward 
pushed hard at the Danish power in Mercia, East 
Anglia, and Northumbria, and before his death in 
1)24 he reigned over all the English population of the 
island. Then Athelstan, the son of Edward, defeated 
at Brunanburgh the effort of the Danes, in alliance with the 
Scots and the British, to recover their lost power. The next 
three reigns built higher the structure of Enulish unity and 
power upon the basis of the authority of the royal house of 
Wessex. The glory of the house culminated in the reign of 
Edgar (051)-1)7.')), which is almost as much the reign 
of Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury and later Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The close alliance of Church and 
monarchy, which had done so much for the Saxon 
house in Germany, which (hiring Edgar’s reign reached the 
dignity of the Holy Roman Empire (Otto the Great was 
crowned epijicror in 9G2) ; and which a little later was to 
lay the foundations of the royal house of Framce (for we shall 
see how closely the fortunes of the house of Capet are linked 
with those of the Church) ; that alliance is seen at its best in 
the co-operation of Dunstan and Edgar. Dunstan was enthu- 
siastic for the reformation of the monastic life of England 
by a return to the rule of Saint Benedict, but he worked 


English 
victories 
over the 
Danes. 


Dunstan. 
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indefatigably also for the unity of the realm and the advanoe- 
incnt of the house of Wessex. 

Edgar died in \)lh. The year marks the end of a really 
glorious century in our annals, and we should recognize its 
importance more generally if it had not been second 
followed by a period of great humiliation and Danish 
disaster. The causes of the collapse of the Wessex “visions, 
monarchy arc difficult to determine. No states were stable in 
the early Middle Ages. What was achieved was the work of 
an enlightened few. The peoples were not taken into 
partnership ; their time was not yet. Nearly everything 
depended on a few individuals, and thus civilization suffered 
from that instability, which in later ages we associate with 
absolute monarchies. 

Kthelred, known as the King of ill-coimsel, came to his 
father’s throne in 078, and nagned for thirty-ciglit years. A 
large measure of the disasters of the time must be 
ascribcid to him, for he showed none of the great organiza- 
qualities that we associate with the house of tion of the 
Wessex. Jhit we must recognize that he was faced 
by a more dangerous foe than any that England had known 
since Alfred’s great victory. The Danes attacked again, and 
they attacked now not in isolated or loosely allied bands, but 
with the whole force of a compact nation behind them. 
Denmark and Norway had s(‘ttled down into two strong 
kingdoms, and, a little later. King Canute ruled over both of 
them. This was one of the few occasions when it seemed 
that the Scandinavian race might really ])lay a decisive part 
in the politics of Europe : but their union did not last long, 
and it was only a close union that could give their thin 
population a position of importance. 

For the third time our island knew the horrors of a cruel 
invasion. What the English had inflicted upon the Britons, 
what they had already suffered once from the Danes, that they 
suffered now at the hands of King Sweyu and his son Canute. 
The advance of the Danes towards civilization and religion 
was at first hardly perceptible, for we read of indiscriminate 
slaughter and the murder of Alphege, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Yet we must say in fairness that the Danish 
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cruelties are partly explained by a massacre of the Danes of 
England which had been brutally and foolishly ordered by 
Ethelred. 

On Ethelred’s death his son Edmund Ironside fought for 
a year with great valour against the Danish king, Canute. It 
seemed that again, as in Alfred’s day, England would be 
divided between the English and the Danes. But Edmund 
died, and in 1017 Canute became king of all the English. 
The country accepted him without resistance. There was as 
yet very little national feeling. Canute’s military power was 
already known, and soon he showed himself a wise and 
humane ruler. 

Canute ruled over Norway, Denmark, and England. The 
Emperors had a wider territory, but did not at this time 
King possess so powerful a military and naval force. 

Canute. Canute hoped to establish a groat empire in his 

family. It was the size of his dominions, and the frequent 
journeys it entailed, which led to an important feature in his 
method of government, lie made no attempt to overthrow 
the political sytsem of England nor to subordinate it to 
Denmark ; but he gave its great divisions, Northumbria, 
East Anglia, Mercia, and at last Wessex, into the hands of 
The new great rulers who represented in their districts the 
Earls. royal power aud were called Earls. It 
probably wise and even necessary to decentralize pow'ei', but 
these great earldoms proved a great danger to the unity of 
the English nation, and led to the division of the forces of 
England, when the Norman William invaded our shores. 

We mu.st go forward to that invasion without more than a 
glance at the years which intervened between the death of 
Canute in 1035 and the battle of Hastings in 10(](!. The 
newly founded Danish power ])roved even more unstable than 
, the Wessex monarchy. There was civil war at the 
of the death of Canute, and the division of his wide 

govern- kingdom deprived it of its power of compelling 

obedience. 'J’he great Marls that Canute had 
established, and especially Godwin, Earl of Wessex, exercised 
a powerful influence. It was chiefly through the influence of 
Godwin that in 1012 Edward the Cotifes.sor, the son of Ethelred 
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the Unready, was made king. He had no children, and was 
interested more in religion than in politics. The question of 
the succession was in men’s minds during the whole of his 
reign. 

There were many claimants for the prize, and their chances 
seemed not unevenly balanced. Edmund Ironside had left 
children ; the royal house of Denmark naturally 
desired to take up the inheritance of Canute ; claimants 
Godwin, Earl of Wessex, and his son Harold to the 
clearly hoped to rise to the throne, and their 
vigour and pure English blood gave them some right to 
hope. But beyond the English Channel, in Normandy, there 
had grown up, iis wo shall see in Chapter XIII., a vigorous 
power closely akin to that of the Danes but called Norman, 
nominally subordinate to the French king, but really indepen- 
dent, and now in the hands of William, soon to be known as 
the Coufiueror. Ho could make out some sort of a claim to 
the English throne. The Confessor’s mother was a Norman, 
and William asserted that the Confessor had promised to 
bequeath him the English Crown. A doubtful story was told 
that Harold, son of Godwin, had promised his support. It was 
at any rate undeniable that AVilliam was a fine and successful 
soldier, backed by a race as brave as the kindred Danes, but, 
owing to their long contact with the French, much more skil- 
ful in the arts of life and government. Why should not he 
win the English Crown as Canute had done ? 

I’he crisis came with the death of Edward the Confessor in 
loci). Harold, the son of Godwin, was chosen and crowned 
king. He knew that he would have to fight hard 
for his crown. First the Danish king, llarohl Norman 
Hardrada, descended upon Yorkshire. King conquest of 
Harold, with the English army, marched north 
and defeated him at Stamford Bridge, near York. Whilst he 
was in the north news came that William the Norman had 
landed in Sussex. Harold came south with what speed he 
could. On October 1 4, 1 06 C, the battle of Hastings was fought. 
William the Norman was henceforth William the Conqueror, 
and soon King of England. 
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IV 

We have seen how the Romans, the English, the Danes, 
and the Normans had in turn conquered our island. Since 
10G6 we have been more free than any country in Europe from 
foreign invasion. Very rarely has any foreign force landed : 
none has left any important or permanent traces on our 
development. The genius of the Norman and the sound 
organization of the native population are jointly responsible 
for this happy result. 

William clearly saw the dangers that would threaten his 
power. These came from two sides. The English would long 
W illiam resent the victory of the foreigner, and would try 
the Con- by various expedients to overthrow him. On the 
queror. other hand, William would have trouble from his 
own barons. They had followed him in a spirit of ambition 
and adventure. They had been promised estates from the con- 
quered lands. AVilliam well knew from his experiences in 
Normandy — and from his own unruly behaviour towards his 
overlord the King of France — how rebellious was the temper 
of the race, and how ready they would be to resist the action of 
his government. It is strange that the second danger proved 
much more serious than the lirst. There were risings of the 
English, but they were never more than local and they were 
easily beaten down. Soon the English became reconciled to 
the new order of things, and this reconciliation is the basis 
on which the medimval power of England rests. 

To explain this feature we must remember that the country 
had undergone many invasions, and that William’s rule must 
The sub- seemed almost a continmition of that of 

mission of Canute and the Danish dynasty. National feeling 
the English. developed. If the new government 

was strong, if it secured order and ])romoted the prosperity of 
the country, the English would not resent the use of the 
Norman tongue in their rulers more than they had resented 
the use of Danish. King WilUam took care not to offend the 
English unnecessarily. His treatment of them offers many 
analogies with that of Canute. New institutions were intro- 
duced ; old ones were modified ; the estates of the nobles were 
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confiscated ; but the life of the ordinary naan went on in much 
the old way. The national militia (the fyrd) was carefnlly 
preserved : the old coui'ts were maintained. Everywhere, 
at first, Normans were supreme. But they had not 
come in sufficient numbers really to permeate English life. 
These proud conquerors showed, moreover, a curious willing- 
ness to accept the life and the ways and the language of the 
English among whom they lived : in much the same way as 
the Normans had accepted alrejidy much of the language and 
the culture of France, and later would blend with the Italians 
and the Sicilians and the Irish. 

Par greater were the difficulties presented by the Norman 
barons who came over with William, The victory of the 
Normans gave a great impulse to the institutions 
of feudalism. There was already a strong trend in difficulties 
that direction, for feudalism was not a system of with the 
life and government, imposed from above, but 
rather the shape into which social and political life naturally 
fell, when the land was the only source of wealth and the central 
government was too weak to enforce its will against the great 
owners of land. Even before the Conquest, there- oevelop- 
fore, we can see some signs of the identification of ment of 
sovereignty with the ownership of land ; of the feudalism, 
holding of land on condition of military service ; of the small 
freeman sinking towards the condition of serfdom. But after 
the Conquest what had been vague and spontaneous became 
definite and systematic. Most of the English landowners were 
dispossessed of their lauds, and these were transferred to 
Normans who were already well accustomed to the ideas and 
practices of feudalism. This rendered the transition to the 
new state of things much easier. The great lords, who were 
now usually calhid barons, held of the king and were tenants- 
in-chief ; they granted out such part of their lands as they 
did not care to manage themselves to others, who were vassals 
or sub-tenants. At the bottom of the social scale were men of 
Various titles, but all tending to fall into the condition of serf- 
dom. Now, according to the conditions of continental feudalism, 
each tenant gave his superior military service and was bound 
to follow his call to battle, as well as to submit all law cases 
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in which he was concerned to be tried in his feudal superior’s 
courts. Thus each baron was a little sovereign, and fell little 
short of the poweis of a sovereign state. Hence came the 
anarchy of feudalism, and the dilliculty of establishing a stable 
government in a thoroughly feudalized state. 

It was the great triumph of William that he managed to 
avoid this. He did not suffer at the hands of his bai’ons what 
the King of Prance had suffered at his own. By 
repression measures did he win this notable success ? 

of feudal Firat,. as we have seen, he maintained and en- 
anarchy. couraged the military organization of the English 
and their separate judicial cou>-ts. ^ext, in the division of 
the conquered lands he kept for the Crown so great a territory 
that his superiority over any of his barons was beyond challenge. 
Fur.Wier, he avoided the massing of the lands of any particular 
^forman baron in one part of the country. 1 1 is lands, on the 
contrary, were given him in parcels that were scattered in 
different parts of England. It will bo seen at once how much 
this weakened the barons for attack and defence, and how it 
prevented them from becoming the re presen tat iv(‘s of the old 
local feeling of Mercia or East Anglia or any otlier part of 
England. It was only when the Welsh or the Scotch 
threatened the newly won territories of William that greater 
powers were given to certain barons by the establishment of 
certain counties palatine, in which the barons were granted 
large military and judicial powers. Such were Chester and 
Durham among others. 

These were the general administrative arrangements of the 
great conqueror. Two more specific acts must be mentioned 
Dqtnesday which also tended to the control of the liarons. 
8o«k. In 1085 the inquiry into the condition of England 
was held, the results of which are known as Domesday Book. 
“ So narrowly did he cause the survey to be made that there 
was not a single rood of land, nor was there an ox or a cow or 
a pig passed by that was not set down in his book.” The 
great census was intended primarily for purposes of taxation, 
but it contributed in many ways to the strengthening of the 
Government. We know how essential the careful drawing up 
of statistics is to the efficient action of a modern government. 
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Then, in 108 C, came the Moot and Oath of Salisbury. 
This cut deep into tlio traditions of feudalism, as known and 
practised on the Continent. It was the very basis 
of that system that a man must follow his feudal Moot of 
lord into the field against all comers. If a baron Salisbury, 
were at war with his king it was the recognized duty of the 
baron’s tenants — a duty wliicli the king himself would recognize 
— to iight against the king. Hut henceforth it should not be 
so in England. At Salisbury “ .all tlie land-owning men there 
were over all Mrigland ” swarc o.aths of fealty to the king, 
whether they were tenants-in-chief or sub-tenants to any degree 
of sub-infeudation. Now, in case of a struggle Ixitween the 
king and his barons they were bound to follow the king, not 
their own feudal superior, and, if they broke their oath, the 
law had tin,' heaviest pt'n.altie.s, of confiscation and death, 
against those who rebelled and failed. 

William found, too, a valuable ally in the Church, which, 
as we have seen, was at this time gathering great strength 
from the Cluniac revival and the policy of llilde- 
brand. The papacy had supported William in his Conqueror 
attack on England, and after his victory the ritual, and the 
the architecture, and the government of tlic Church ^burch. 
were brought into harmony with what was usual in Normandy, 
l.anfrane. Prior of the .Vbbey of Hec, in Normandy, was made 
Archbishop of (’auterbury, the Church was given separate 
ecclesiastical courts, and heiuvforth for a long time was 
reckoned one of the main supports of the Mnglish Crown. 

'I’lie eonstitntioual life of England is continuous beyond 
that of any country in Kuropc. It is therefore interesting to 
note, even in Knifi. tlie early form of that institu- _ . . 

tion which was to be, the, greatest of all parliaments of the 
and the modtd of most of them. In the pre-Cou- English 
ipicst days there luid been a council, called the <^®“®thution. 
Witan or Witenagemot, the assembly of wise men, without 
whose concurrence the king rarely performed any important 
act. It consisted of the nobles of the king and of the bishops. 
The Witenagemot of Edward the Confessor became the Gi cat- 
Council of William the Conqueror, for, as we have seen, 
the new king was conservative of the old forms. But now 
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there were called to this Great Council all the king’s tenants- 
in-chief, including the great ecclesiastics who held their lands 
from him. It might thus have become a large and unwieldy 
body. But the poorer tenants-in-chief found it difficult to 
attend, and political power was not much desired at that time. 
In practice the Great Council consisted of the bishops, the 
great abbots, and the wealthy landowners of England. 


CHAPTER XIII 

The Rise of the French Monarchy 

We have followed the struggle between the papacy and the 
empire in order to bring into clearness tlie ctnitral thread of 
France the history. But while einpcTors and popes 

successor were struggling witli one another, and Germany 
and Italy were suffering or proliting by their 
^ rivalry, great things were happening (dsewhere in 
Europe. In England the unity of the nation had been 
achieved at an early date, and the country was advancing 
steadily towards strength and influence*. In Spain, the con- 
test which was to endure for centuries betwei*!! tlie Maho- 
medan and the Christian powers, was in progress, and at last 
the scales began to incline in favour of the Christians. But 
the most important thing for European history was the develop- 
ijtent of the power and of the monarchy of France ; for wlu*n 
the empire failed with Conradino, and the popes s(MMued to 
have won a final victory over their great antagonist, it was 
France which stepped into tlie jiosition of Germany as the 
leading power in Europe ; it was France which inherit(*d the 
quarrel of the emperors against the pop(*s ; it was Franiie which 
inflicted upon the papacy a terrible and irretrievable blow and 
revenged Frederick II. and Frederick Barbarossa. We now 
go back therefore three centuries in order to see what was 
happening west of the Rhine and Rhone, and specially wliat was 
the condition of things by the banks of the Seine. 

We have seen that what we call France had f fir mod part of 
the territories of Charles the Great ; we have seen, too, how 
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at the Treaty of Verdun in 843, in the triple division of the 
territories of the great Charles, the district to the west of the 
Rhine and Rhone for the first time formed a king- 
dom by itself. We may say that ^ exisl^en ce of after the 
France ^a tes^ from Jilie year g43. but for' a 
century ^nd a lialf its Jiistory is a troubled one. 

It liad suffered much more than the eastern lialf of Frankland 
from tlie attacks of the Northmen and of the Saracens, and the 
central government proved utterly incapable of maintaining the 
defence of the land. More completely, therefore, even than 
in Germany, feudalism developed unchecked. The central 
Government counted for little : the one all-important force 
in the country was tliat of the great landowners with their 
tenants and retainers grouped round them. The attacks of the 
Normans provide us witli the chief thread which conducts us 
tlirough this tangled, dreary period. In 885 they laid siege to 
the city of Paris itself, and the city would have fallen if its fate 
Jiad dep(mded only upon the energy of the king. But what the 
king failed to do, a great nobleman succeeded in doing. Odo, 
t^ount of Paris, drove off the enemy, and for tliis settle 
servi(a.‘ lie was sliortly aft(Twards elected king, mentof 
In Oil the Norman invasions were practically Normandy, 
brought to an end by the cession of the ricli 
territory which lay either side of tlie lower course of the 
Seine to the terribh* invad(‘rs. This district is henceforth 
known as Normandy, and the dukes of Normandy, though they 
ruhHl in their duchy as practically independent powers, never- 
th(*less recognized the kings of France as having a vague feudal 
])re-eininenc-e over them. But again for many years after this, 
th(‘ history of the monarchy of France shows us nothing but 
\v(‘akness, and the kings were little more than the titular heads 
of the State. Side by sid<* with the kings of France \yere the 
great nobles of \yhom the chief were the rulers of Fland ers, 
Phampagne, Norma ndy, I^rgundy, Aquitaine and Tj^^jgse ; 
and each of thcs<‘ men seems to possess a power equal to that 
of the king, and it seemed little likely that the royal power 
would ever succeed in reducing them to subjection. 

A great event — or rather an <‘vent which ultimately pro- 
diu ed a great (U)nse((uenc.e — came in b87. In that year, Hugh 
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Capet was appointed king. He had previously been ruler of 
Paris and the surrounding region, and possessed a feudal 
Accession t^ritory which was not one of the largest, but 
oiSiigh was compact and strong. All the kings of France, 
from this time until France had no kings at all, 
were descendants from this prince. Yet at the time there 
seemed little to show that a new era had iK'guu. 'fhe 
Its impor- significance of the event lies in the fact that 
tsnee. between Hugh Capet and the Church there 
was a clo se alliance. When a ('.entiirv later the Churcih fought 
against the empire, it was at the same time throwing all 
its weight upon the side oi the new King of Franco. 
And then, next, Hiigh CajKJt was himself an important 
and powerful feudal chief. It was therein that his power 
lay, not in ids empty royal title. But h(‘ and his successors 


put his feudal power at the service of the crown, and little 
by little the authority of the crown was advanced until the 
feudal chieftains were beaten down, and the monarchy Wi»8 
made the one suprena* institution wil.iioul rival and almost 
without check, in tlie wliole land. That is the great fact in the 
The political history of France, and must be looked at a 

French bttle further. Hugh Capet , at his election, possessed 
^Marchy certain territories lying between tin- Somme and 
feudalism, the Loire, and containing tin* important cities of 
Paris and Orleans. Over tlu'se lie ruled directly; 
these were, in the language of th<> time, his “ demi'.snc.” 
Outside of this demesne, tJie great nobles had their estates 


over which they ruled with almost absolute power, while tliey 
gave to the king only a very limited obedience and rendered 
him occasional service. During the conr.se of the next three 
centuries the king.s of France, by variou.s metuis <‘.\t«'nded the 
loyal demesne and encroached upon the feudal t<*rritories of 
the nobles until the whole of France was royal demesne, and 
there were no real feudal nobles left in the Old smi.se of the 
word; all Frenchmen thus became in a real sense the subjects 
of tlie kings, and the nobles, though they retained their old 
wealth and much of their old possessions, were, m'vertheless, 
without question, subjected to the royal autliority. It is 
a long road tliat will lead us to tin's goal, but it will help 
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us to understand tlic road if we realize* clearly what the goal 
will be. 

Tlie first king in whose reign we see clearly the development 
of the monarchy, is Philip 1. (1060-1108). Two events during 
tlie course of tliis long reign contributed indirectly . 

to th(' advaiKje of the crown. First, in 1066, * 

William, Duke of Normandy, the dangerous neighbour and the 
most powerful subject of the kings of France, invaded and 
conciuered England. This conquest, no doubt, Borman 
enormously increas(‘d William’s importance, but Conquest 
it also riunoved the ccuilre of his power away of England, 
from France across the Channel ; and though it made him 
for a time, an even more dangerous neighbour, it ulti- 
mately ma(h‘ possible tlu' absorption of his French possessions 
in the royal demesiu*. Next, in 1095, the first crusade was 
preached at Clermont, and a vast forc(‘ poured out First 
by various routes to tlie Holy Land. In this Crusade, 
first crusade th<‘ French ])layed by far the most important 
part, and the 'King of France saw a large number of his 
most powerful and unruly subjects depart, many of them 
never to return, and thi‘ir absence allowed him thus to 
strf*ngtlien his position against that of the feudal loaders. 
We may pass over llu* next reign and come to that of 
Louis \T1. (ILlT- llSO), It is in exttnnals a somewhat 

inglorious and (»ven unfortunate reign. lie YU 

unwise enougli to join in the second crusade, and and 
it brouglit u[)on him nothing but defeat and loss, Aquitaine, 
and apparently more serious loss came upon liim in France 
itself. He had marri<*d, by his father's arrangement, hlleanor 
of A(]uitaine, tin* liein'ss of the greatest of the feudal powers of 
the soutli f)f Franei*, and it st’cmed that in this way a vast 
and permanent a,ddition had been made to the royal territories. 
But then there came a (juarrel between the King and Queen, 
and Louis Vll. persisted in getting the marriage dissolved on 
the ground that he wa.s r(‘lated to his Uenry II 

“ within tiu' ])rohibited degrees." The territories marries 
of Aipiitaine wme thus for the time lost to Eleanor of 
the crown, which was bad, but it was worse 
^liat after the divorce*, Eleanor of Aquitaine was married to 
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Henry II., the great King of England. Henry was already 
possessed of the territories of Normandy and Anjou, and 
he now came into possession of those of Aquitaine, and 
thus possessed a power in France very much larger, and 
apparently very much stronger than tluit which yielded direct 
allegiance to the King of France himself, though it must be 
reiiierabered that for all his lands in France, Henry II. yielded 
a nominal allegiance to the French king. But thougli the 
French crown made no external progress in the reign of 
Louis VII., those forces were already maturing which were 
ultimately to give the crown its great triumph. Briefly, 
these are the points to be noted : the macliinery of Govern- 
ment was more carefully organized than it liad been ; all 
authority centred in the royal court wJiicli came now to consist 
not merelj^ ol great nobles, but of eccl<‘siastics and lawyers who 
rendered the king unquestioning service. At tlie same time, 
there was springing up upon the royal d(nnesne a large number 
of new towns (villes neiives) which were peopled by traders, 
and often by serfs who found there refuge from the tyranny 
of ecclesiastical or feudal masters. Both these tendencies 
werci developed much further at a later time. We n(K‘d only 
point out that in the reign of Louis VII. the crown was already 
in close alliance with the Church and the middle classes, and it 
is on these supports that it was ultimately carried forward to 
victory. 

Louis VII. was succeeded in 1180 by Philip II., who is 
usually known as Philip Augustus, and mediLCval France owed 
Philip probably more to him than to any otlu^r of her 
Augustus, rulers. He enormously added to the royal demesne^ 
as the result of a series of wars. The great territory that had 
been built up by Henry H. of England was ruled by his 
weak son John, and Philip fouglit against John with suc.cess. 
We need only recall how Normandy was overrun by the French, 
and how, in 1214 , wlien John joined himself with the emperor 
Battle of Augustus found a warm supporter 

Bouvines, in the papacy, and gained against his enemies the 
1214. decisive battle of Bouvines. Th(*re are few more 

important battles in European history tlian this ; it gave the 
Imperial crown to Frederick IL, whose career we have alrc^ad.^ 
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noted ; it gave England Magna Cliarta ; and it assured to 
the French crown the possession of the Norman and Angevin 
territories of the* English royal house. But Philip II. gained 
other victories only a little less important than this. In the 
north and in the cast, as well as in the west and centre, by 
conquest and inheritance large territories were annexed by 
the crown. Wliereas the King of France, a few years before, 
had seemed only to be one and perliaps not the most powerful 
among a number of feudal chiefs, the kings were now by their 
own personal possessions in a position to struggle with success 
against all feudal rivalries. 

But while the territory of the crown increased, the 

machinery of Government was also skilfully elaborated. The 

alliance with the Church was maintained in spite of 

sharp friction at certain periods, and the alliance agement of 

with tli(^ middle classes was carried still further. middle 

cl&ss 

No king of France ever gave charters to so many 
towns as IMiilip Augustus ; he encouraged trading associations 
and allow(‘(l a certain measure of self-government. Paris itself 
was l)y far tlu* giratest of the towns of France, and in size, 
in wealth, and in importance it gained immensely from the 
policy of Philip Augustus. But further^ Philip gave the crown 
of France the wea})ons by which its future conquests were to 
l)e won ; for he gave it regular officials ; he gave it money ; 
he gave it an eificient army. The regular officials 
were dependent upon the royal court, and were royal 
only a development of what had gone before, but 
tlio (levidopment was a large one ; the nobility were pushed 
away from the service of the crown, which chose its chief 
agents among men of the middle classes. New officials known 
as baillis were sent down into the* j)rovinces of the royal 
d(*mesne there to repn»sent the royal authority, and to main- 
tain it against all rivals. The king, too, secured 
a full excliequer, j)artly through the vast extension sources of 
of the royal demesne wliich we have already revenue, 
noticed, partly by substituting direct payment for various 
feudal services. The Jews, too, were patronised, and had to 
pay for the royal patronage, and means were found of inducing 
the clergy themselves to contribute. The army which Pliilip 

Y 
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used was not, as a rule, the usual feudal levy. He formed an 
army of men directly recruited and directly paid by Iiimself, 
which was far more trustworthy than the forces contributed 
The new by his feudal dependents could possibly be. A 
royal French writer has thus summed up the groat 
success of his reign : — “ The royal demesne was 
stretched up to the frontiers of the realm. Tlie royal authority 
was enforced up to those frontiers. Victory liad been won 
against feudalism, England and the empire combined. The 
dynasty had been established upon solid foundations. France 
had been founded.” 

“ After Philip, his son Louis VIll. reigned for three years, 
and then in 1226 his grandson, Lonis IX., succeeded and 
Louis IX. until 1270. Louis IX. is usually and 

(Saint rightly known as Saint Louis, and we see in him 
^^type of inediicval Catholicism ai its very best.. 
He may, indeed, be compared to St . Francis, though the one 
sat upon the most powerful tlnone in Europe, and the other 
was pledged to the life of a beggar. In both of them tlic 
influence of religion was paramount, and was allowed to guide 
their every action, without discussion and without resistance. 
St. Louis devoted a large part of every day to the services of 
His the Church ; he refused fine apparel, and ricli 

character, living ; he rejoiced in performing the most menial 
occupations, provided that the Cliurcli enjoined them. 
Especially, he was often known to wasli the feet of beggars, 
and of the sick, nor did he shrink from them though tliey were 
covered with loathsome and dangerous sores. But the 
religious life in him was associated with great sweetness, joy, 
and humanity. He is not indeed free from tJiat taint of 
religious persecution which is the dark shadow thrown by the 
Catholic Church throughout the wliole period of its domina- 
tion ; but there is less of the persecuting spirit in him than in 
almost any other prominent religious figure of the Middle Ages, 
States- beauty of his character and of his life was 

manship the best recommendation of the faith in wliic.Ii he 
Loui^^ so ardently believed. It is important to notice, 
however, that the saintliness of St. Louis did not 
prevent him from being really a great ruler. He was anxious 
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to be just to all men ; he was especially anxious to serve the 
best interests of the Church ; but lie was equally determined 
that others sliould yield its just rights to the crown, and He 
would not permit the Church itself to encroach upon what 
he believed to be his own rightful prerogative. He was 
anxious to convince the feudal nobles of France, that their 
jirivileges would be safe from any encroachment at his hands, 
liut when, in 1242, the great nobles of JFlanders, JBrittany, 
l^rgundy, O^scQjiy, and Languedoc joined in an over- 
aUempt to overthrow him, they found in him a throwof 
vigorous and determined antagonist, and tliey f^eudalism. 
AVTre overthrown at the battle of Saiiites. This has been taken 
by some as marking the final overthrow of French feudalism ; 
never again was there any noble in France who could treat 
with the crown on terms of equality, and although the crown 
had in future much trouble and contention with its nobles, 
t h<‘ir resistance never iigain rest(»d uj)on the old feudal basis, nor 
was it ever again likely to secure a de(‘ided advantage. He 
showed, too, a good deal of indojieiidence in his dealings with 
the papacy, and was unwilling to sacrifice anything of the royal 
power. The most serious charge against him in this relation 
is that he introduced the Impiisition into France, for he was as 
anxious as the popes themselves to repress 
extirpate heresy, and the Imiuisition was destined sition in 
to have an evil influence not only upon the lives 
and thoughts of Frenchmen, but also upon the organization 
and tlie law of tlie monarchy of France. He became recognized 
as distinctly tlie first jiower in Europe. He was appealed to 
during the course of the Barons’ War in England to decide 
between the combatants, and no one disputed the lionesty of 
his verdict, tliough it failed to establish a durabh' peace. 
We have already seen how, towards the end of Ids reign, his 
brother Charles of Anjou became King of Sicih^ and Naples, 
and tliough he was in this position quite independent of France, 
Ids promotion no doubt tend<*d to raise the prestige of the 
French Crown. 

One division of the activity of tlie king will be noted in 
another chapter. He was tlic last of the genuine crusaders. 
Twice he went on crusading expeditions ; on the first occasion 
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be landed in Egypt, and after an early success, suffered a 
Crusade complete overtJirow. On the second occasion he 

of Saint embarked upon an unwise expedition against 

Louis. Tunis, and upon liis arrival there, perished from 
plague with a large portion of his army. 

It is important to follow the development of the con- 
of^ France during his reign. It was. 
The new indeed, St. Louis wlio created tlie engine of govern- 
Monarchy. meiit which was to be used by his grandson 

Philip IV,, to establish what may fairly be called tyranny in 

France, and to Immiliate the papacy for which St. Louis 
held so profound a veneration. Again, we must note that 
the king’s^ court is the all-important power. The free in- 
stitutions w hich existed in France were of little importance, nor 
were they dt stined to anything like the development which 
ultimately created parliamentary government in England. 
We have already seen how the king’s court liad driven out or 
subordinated the feudal nobles, and was formed chiefly of 
clerks and lawyers. In the time of 8t. Louis we see the king’s 
court adopting a special formation for dealing with special 
subjects. We begin to see the establishment of a Royal 
Council for the consideration of foreign affairs and general 
policy. We see quite distinctly a Chamber of Accounts, 
which was technically the king's court acting for financial 
purposes, and which contained those members of the king’s 
The court who had special knowledge or aptitude. 

Parlement More important still, we see in this reign the clear 
o Pans. beginnings of the l>rlement. This was, to b(‘gin 
with, another phase of the royal court, and it coiLsistod of 
those members of the court who weni specially suited for 
judicial^, work. The Parlement was divided into various 
chambers, but its organization need not here be considered 
in detail. It is enough to see in it a^ great royal court of 
justice, and to note that legislation, which we connect so 
closely with the English parliament, was no part of the duties 
of the parlement of Paris. It acted as a court of appeal for 
Its work, within the royal demesne. More imjjortant still, 
it acted as an instrument for maintaining tlie rights 
of the crown against the claims of the feudal nobles, and even 
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for encroaching upon the privileges of the nobles in the 
interests of the crown. It was maintained tliat a large number 
of the cases whicli hitlierto had fallen within the competence 
of tlie feudal courts really belonged to the king’s courts ; they 
were claimed as royal cases {cas royaux), and as such were 
taken away from feudal courts and brought before the 
Parlement. In all early history, judicial procedure is one of 
tlie chief agencies of government. In England the itinerant 
judges of Henry 1. and Henry II. were specially organized for 
the maintenance of the rights of tlie crown : this function 
was performed in France by tlie Parlement. It holds a very 
high place among those forces which overthrew feudalism and 
established the monarchy as the one supreme and unrivalled 
institution in France. 

During the reign of St. Louis a process w’as nearly completed 
whereby a vast territory of the utmost value came into the 
hands of the crown. To understand this, w^e must go back 
for a moment, and in a few sentences sketch one of the most 
interesting episodes of tin* thirteenth century. 

The south of France Avas one of the richest and most 
cultivat(‘d territories in Europe ; it w'as the home of poetry 
and of the Troubadours ; its towns were rich and 
nourishing, and the castles of the great and small condition 
nobles were (‘cntres of refinement, of luxury, and ^Southern 
sometimes of vice. In this district, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, religious movements of a strange 
kind had made their ajrpearauce on the wTstern slopes of the 
Alps, and in wfiat is called Provence. Tlie movement tliat was 
strongest in the east w^as that of tlie Waldensians, who 
advocated a nfurn to ])i*imitive (firistianity, and protested 
against many of the doctrii\es as well as against the pomp 
and ceremony of the (.^itholic. Cliurch. Further to the 
west, round the city of Toulouse, in the district that was 
known as Languedoc, those view's of religion and Albi- 
life were to be found wdiich are usually knowm gensian 
as Albigensian, from tlie little towm of Albi. 

Tinder this one name, several varieties of view' were in- 
clud(‘d. It seems that the germs of these heresies had been 
brought by various channels from the East, and that for the 
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most part the heretics asserted the existence, not of a single 
God, but of two rival and almost equal powers of good and 
evil. \"arious practical consequences were d<»duced from this. 
Some held that a life of the strictest morality was necessary 
for them ; others found in these views an excuse for plunging 
into every kind of vice. The great power in Languedoc was 
R^.ymoiid, Count of Toulouse, who lived in great splendour, 
but with a license that reminded men of what was to be found 
among Mahomedan rulers. His own views were indefinite ; lie 
declared himself later a convinced adherent of the Catholic 
Church ; but certainly the heretics found favour at his (.Wrt. 

The matter was brought to a head in 1208 by the murder of 
a papal emissary called Peter de Castelnau. Innocent HI., 
The Albi- reigning Pope, preached a crusade against the 
gensian In cetics of Languedoc, and declared that those who 
crusade. fought against them would enjoy the same privi- 
leges as if they went to the Holy Land. The cliief agent in 
this crusade was Simon de ^loutfort. tlu^ fatlier of the man who 
played such a conspicuous part in the foundation of English 
parliamentary institutions. Under his guidance the crusade 
assumed features of horrible barbarity. We read of towns 
that were wholly destroyed without regard to guilt or inuo^ 
cence, age or sex ; we read of the ferocious crusaders preparing 
for their work of indiscriminate bloodshed by the singing of 
Battle of hymns to tlie Holy Ghost. The Count of Toulouse 
Muret, was unable to resist tlie armies that poured in 

1213 . upon his lands, and even after he procur(*d the 

alliance of his neighbour, the King of Aragon, it fared no 
better with him. Tlie battle of Muret in 12]o took from him 
his last hope of victory. 

Tliecrusade had been directed against the Count of Toulouse 
who was a feudal subject of the King of France, but the King 
of France had played no part in it ; the moving 
'force has come from the Pope, Innocent III., and 
in justice to him it must be said that he had in 
the end protested, thougJi in vain, against the 
bloodshed and the torture that were employed. 
But though the King of France took no part in the 
war at first, it was to him that all the profit came. Tlie 
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French monarcJi had become so great that when any feudal 
power witliin the frontiers of France was broken up, the frag- 
ments were inevitably drawn into the orbit of the greater power. 
The chief stages whereby the territories of Toulouse became 
the demesne of the Crown of France are as follows : Simon de 
Montfort died in 1218, having seized the lands of the Count of 
Toulouse and introduced into them the northern nobles who 
had followed him in the war. But soon the population, 
exasperated by the oppressive rule of men whom they regarded 
as foreigners, rose in rebellion on behalf of the son of the 
(.^oimt of Toulouse ; and the war entered on a 
second phase. Amaury de Montfort, Simon’s son, added to 
conscious of his inability to hold the lands which royal 
his father had won, ceded them to the King of 
France, Louis AIIL, who succeeded Pliilip Augustus, in 
1223. The war then becanu^ clearly one for tlie acquisition 
of a vast territory by the French Crown. Louis VUI. died 
before tlie end was readied; imt in 1229 Blanche of Castille 
concliuh'd on Ixdialf of lierson Louis IX. t)ie treaty of Meaux 
(1229). By this treaty it was arranged tliat certain rich terri- 
tories immediately to the west of the Rhone w^ere to come at 
once into tlu* liands of tlie king. It w'as further arranged that 
t h<‘ daugliter of the (Vniut of Toulouse, his only child and heiress, 
should be married to the brother of the French king. When 
he died in 1247 wdtliout iieir, the wdiole of these rich territories 
(*,ame into the royal possession, which consequently stretched 
continuously from the rTcrman Ocean to tlie Mediterranean. 


France is peculiarly rieh in histories in which a single author has 
1 old the whole story ()f the land from the Ix'ginning to the present 
day. 'Tht^ ehief of tliest' an' those by Martin, Micliolet, Sismondi, 
Oareste. All tlu'.se are in many volume's ; the short and brilliant 
history of Lavalli''e (six smaller volumes) deserves mention. All 
('arlif'i* histories of France have* been to some extent superseded by 
a sf'ries t)f volumi's, written by various authors under the direction of 
Lavisse'. llulton's Philip Auipustus^ and Perry's Saint Louls^ are short 
ami useful biographies. The Life of Saint Louis, by Joinville, is an 
int<*re,sting ehronicio, and has often been translated. Tout’s 
and /Vipnr// is valuable for French history. The institutions of Franco 
may studied in Chvs«piet’s Institvtions Politiqves de la France, 
Tlio lx>st hiHtoric3s of France in English are those by Kitehin (3 vols.), 
and an excellent summary by W. H. Jarvis, n^vised by Hassall, 
called the Student's France. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The 
papacy 
and the 
French 
monarchy. 


The Catastrophe of the Mediaeval Church 

We have seen how victory crowned the struggle of the popes 
against tlie emperors of tlie Holy Roman Empire. Henry IV., 
Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick II. had all 
suffered humiliation at the hands of the ])apacy ; 
the descendants of Frederictk II. had b(*en defeat(*d, 
and the race extinguished, and the rich territories 
of Naples and Sicily liad passed by paj)al grant into 
the hands of a French prince. Now we have to see liow, shortly 
after this crowning triumph, the papacy <*ame to blows with 
the royal house of France to wdiich it was bound by so many 
mutual services, and how in this struggle it suffered a suddcm 
and irretrievable disaster. 

In this new struggle the papacy found itself without 
effective friends of any kind. Germany lay prostrate and 
divided, incapable of effort as a whole, and not likely to render 
services to a power from which it had suff('r(*d so much. Not 
Condition expected from the French house 

of Italy W’hich had received at the Pope's hands the south 
of Italy and Sicily ; for Sicily, exasperated by the 
oppression of the French, had risen against them, 
massacred a great number of them in wliat is known as tlie 
Sicilian Vespers, and transferred tlie crown to the houses of 
Aragon (12>i2). The cities of Italy uhich had served the 
Pope so well in the past saw no longer any reason to continue 
their alliance, now tliat all dang(‘r from the emperors had 
disappeared. Further, it seems plain that at tlie beginning 
of the fourteenth century tliere was a decline in religious 
enthusiasm and in devotion to the papacy. There was no 
new monastic movement, no new mendicant order : the old 
monasteries were inert and the orders of the Franeiscans and 
the Dominicans were weakened by internal quarrf.Is, and had 
fallen away from their early ideals. The use whicli the popes 
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had made of spiritual weapons, such as excommunication, inter- 
dict, and the preaching of crusades, for purposes of private 
gain, or even of j)ersonal revenge, had certainly weakened the 
influence and blunted the edge of those weapons. 

At the end of the thirteentli (*.entury the papal throne was 
occupied by one who maintained the claims of Gregory VII. 
and Innocent III. to tlie utmost. This was pope 
Boniface VIH. who came to the papal throne in Boniface 
1294. Before his election he was thought to be a 
friend of France, but after his election he pursued the aggran- 
dizement of the Catholics Church, and consequently his own, 
witliout regard to former connections. He maintained the 
claims of tlie papacy to superiority over all crowned heads in 
the most direct way. “ (Jod has established us above all kings 
and em])(‘rors that we may in His name pull up and destroy, 
bring to nothing and disj)erse, or build and ])lant.'’ Such 
were the words that he used in 1301, and later, in a more 
famous Bull, lie d(‘clared that to the papacy were to be applied 
the words of the j)roj)hct : “ I have tliis day set thee over the 
nations and over the kingdoms,'’ He declared tliat if the 
earthly power erred it was to be judged by the spiritual power, 
but if the s))iritual }) 0 wer erred it could be judged by God 
alone. In 13(K) there was held a great Jubilee at Rome, and 
an immense infhix of peojde throng(‘d into the Eternal Cit\". 
The Poj)e seems to liave b(M*n carried away by the enthusiasm 
wJiich was displayed. He is said to have claimed that he 
possessed the two swords — that is, the temporal power as well 
as the spiritual — and to have presented himself to the people 
in the rob(‘s both of emperor and of pope. Such a man liolding 
such views w^as bound to (‘ome into conflict with the temporal 
powers of Plurope in proportion to their strength. It wavS 
inevitable, therefore, that he should soon find across his path 
the royal house of France, liitherto the strongest supporter 
of the (Catholic Church, but now, vsince the overthrow of the 
house of Hohenstaufen, the occupant of the leading position 
in Europe. 

Philip IV. came to the throne of France i n 128 5. The 
poHc:y of his reign was throughout vig()rous, unaLllupulous, and 
cruel : especially it attacked the Pope with a direct brutality 
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such as had never before been shown in the history of the 
Church. But we know little of the cliaracter of the king 
Philip himself, and liis actions seem to liave been guided 

rV. by Iiis chief ministers. Of tliese ihe most im- 

portant are, Bicrre flotte for the early part of 
the reign, and ^ogaict for Oie later part. These men were 
both of the middle class, separated from the feudal aristocracy 
by birth and by interest, but well-versed in those principles of 
Roman law which had now come into such vogue, and which de- 
clared the authority of the king to be supreme above all rivals. 
The reign of Philip IV. in France has some close analogies witli 
that of Henry VIII. in England, and Flotte and Nogaret have 
a certain similarity to the agents of the Tudor monarchy — 
to Einpson and Dudley, and, above all, to Thomas Cromwell. 
The influence of Roman Law was doubtless one of the strongest 
forces during the whole reign. Another was the need of 
money. The machinery of the monarchy had much developed 
of late, it was requiring a larger income, and this necessitated 
a heavier taxation. In his anxiety the king had recourse to 
the dangerous and dishonest expedient of debasing the coinage, 
and of issuing gold and silver coins containing less of the 
precious metal than they professed to contain. 

The chief semi-independent feudal powers wdiich were 
now left in France Avere, Brittany, Guienne, and Flanders. 
Flanders which especially attracted the 

audits envious eyes of the king. It was a land rich in 
Count. manufactures, full of towns bursting with indus- 
trial and political activity, almost independent in the 
management of their affairs, and beginning already to distin- 
guish themselves in the domain of art. The cities of Flanders 
and the Netherlands were for northern Europe what the 
communes of Italy were for the south ; and the kings of France 
were destined to find in Bruges and Ghent an antagonism as 
serious as the Emperor Frederick I. had found in Milan and 
Brescia. A quarrel with the Count of Flanders arising out 
of the French king’s need of money led to war, and in 1300 the 
Count yielded before an invasion of the royal armies, and all 
Flanders was for the moment annexed to the royal demesne. 
But the citizens of Flanders soon found their municipal liberties 
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and activities curtailed or repressed by the royal authority ; 
they were not accustomed to yield obedience to any one, and 
in 1302 an insurrection <^anie, not of tlic Count, 
but of the peoplo^igainst the royal authority. The Flanders 
royal army inarched into Flanders, confident of 
its power to overwlielm the burghers wlio had so 
daringly challenged it. They found the Flemish army drawn 
up near Courtrai, and with rash confidence the French knights 
spurred forward to the attack. Tlie commons of F'landers 
had, liowever, skilfully protected their position by Battle of 
a canal, and in tlie confused struggle which followed, Courtrai 
t he jcdiiyalry of France suffered an entire defeat. ^^ 302 ). 
Pierre Flotte w^as himself among the slain. For the moment, 
Flanders was abandoned : later, anotlier French army was col- 
lected, the country was invaded and th(‘ lionour of the French 
armies was to some extent avenged at the battle of Mons-en- 
Puelle. But tlie resistance of Flanders was far from 
broken, and the kmg aiicejitcd a ^peace, whereby arrange- 
t he great (T part of Flanders remained independent 
under tlie nominal rule* of its (Vmnt, though a small 
str(‘tch in the south passed into the hands of the French king. 

While the war with Flanders was in progress, the king was 
already engaged in a more important conflict witli the Pope. 
Its first stage was in 1291), when in answer to an attempt of 
the king to tax tli(‘ clergy of Fraiu'e, the Pope issued 
a Bull known as clrrins laicos, forbidding tlic Bull 
( lergy to pay tax(*s to any lay power. Tlie king 
or liis ministers answered the Bull by refusing to 
allow any money to pass out from France into Italy ; tlie Pope 
was thus deprived of valuable revenues from the. Churcli in 
Franci*, and soon withdrew from the position wliich he liad 
taken up and made peace with the Frencli king. 

Tlie struggle was renewed befort' long. Some sort of struggle 
was unavoidable between popes who tliouglit as 
Bonifac(‘ Vlll., and kings who possessed the power question 
and pursued tlie ends of Philip IV. of PVance. of the 
The next phase in tlie struggle is connected with Bishop of 
Bernard, Bishop of Pamiers. He was opposed to Powers, 
the new ecclesiastical arrangements which had been made in 
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the south of France in consequence of tlie annexation of 
Toulouse, and especially he was at variance with the new 
Bishop of Toulouse. He was accused of plotting against the 
life of PJiilip IV., was arrested, and was placed upon his trial. 

We see here, and in all the events tliat followed, the 
methods . hand of the king’s chief minister, Nogaret, who was 
^ skilful and wholly unscrupulous in poisoning public 

ogare opinion by bringing cliarges of the foulest kind 
against those whom he wished to destroy. So constantly did 
he pursue this plan, not only with regard to the Bishop Bernard, 
but later with regard to the Pope, and lat(*r still with regard to 
the Templars, that it is impossible to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, and it is wise to suspect the foundation on which 
the wild charges of the time rested. 

The Pope demanded tliat Bishop Bernard should be tried 
in Rome, and declared that the lay courts had no jurisdiction 
over an ecclesiastic. The legal (juestion at issue 
was the same as that wliicli had tlirown England 
into confusion in the reign of Henry II., when 
Thomas Becket claimed for all clerics immunity 
from the ordinary courts of the realm. Fierce 
papal Bulls were met by fierce answers from the side of 
the king and his agents, and in 1299 th(‘ Pope in his Bull 
Unam sanctam, declared tliat it was “ altogetli(‘r neces- 
sary to salvation for every human creature to l)e subject 
to the Roman pontiff.” It was a cont(*st not iinliki' that 
between Henry IV. and Gregory VII. , but it was to be waged 
in a much fiercer mood, and by different weapons, ami was to 
be brought to a different issue. Nogaret devised a plan of the 
greatest daring. He proposed to enter into n*lations with the 
Pope’s private enemies in and near Rome, to attack the Pope 
himself and gain possession of his person, to bring him as a 
criminal before a general council wliich the King of France was 
to summon, and thus to force the papacy to recede from the 
position which it had taken up with regard to its authority 
over secular powers. In pursuit of this plan, in tlie year 1303, 
Nogaret joined the retainers of the Colonnas in Rome. The 
Pope was in his castle at Anagni, a few miles out of Rome. 
Nogaret and the Colonnas penetrated with an armed force 


The 
great 
quarrel 
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into the town and forced their w^ay into the Pope’s presence, 
A contemporary Italian chronicler thus describes the scene : 
“ Pope Boniface hearing the uproar and seeing 
himself forsaken by all his cardinals . . . caused Boniface 
himself to be robed in the mantle of Saint Peter 
and, with tlie crown of Constantine on his head, ^ 
and with the keys and tlie cross in his hand, he seated himself 
upon the papal e-liair. And when Colonna and the others, his 
enemies, came to him, they mocked at him with vile words, 
and arrested him and his household, wliich remained with him.” 
The rumour was even circulated that the aged Pope, Christ’s 
vicar, standing in full pontifical dress, had been struck in 
the face by the mailed fist of Colonna. The stories widely 
current to the discredit of the life and character of Boniface 
were forgotten and liis sulTerings only recalled. Dante was 
the enemy of Boniface, and yet he speaks in liis great poem 
with awe of tlie outrage : ‘‘ Christ,” lie says, “ had been again 
crucified among robbers ; and the vinegar and gall had been 
again pressed to liis lips,” 

It did not seem at first as thougli Nogaret’s scheme would 

be successful. A jiopular rising liberated Boniface VIII. 

The old man, however (he was in his 8()th year), Death of 

soon aft(*rwards died, and Nogaret jiressed forward Boniface 

unscrupulouslv to win a furtluu’ victory for liis 

mi * 1- TT ‘ einnmgr 

master. J he next rope, JSenedict 11., was not of the 

sufficiently amenable to tin* pre.ssure wliich the Babylonish 

Fr(*ricli put i^pon him. But he soon died, and in 

lotf), Clement, Ifishoj) of Bordeaux, was elected Pope as 

Clement V. Jhdore his election there had been negotiation 

b(*tween Jiim and the King of France, and though its exact 

nature ('.an never he known, it is certain that he had promised 

to serv^c the French king's purposes. Whether as a result of 

that promise or not, he establislu'd the residence of tlie Pope 

in Avignon, and removed the papal court from Rome. Avignon 

belongtid to tlie papacy, but it was geographically in France, 

and actually within the pow<*r of the Frencli king. The 

authority of tlie popes had depended so much upon their 

iiidcpondimce of any secailar power that it is a matter of 

immense moment that now for some seventy years the popes 
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were in such a position that all Europe saw in them the pliant 
agents of the French crown. It is this subservience to France, 
with all that flowed from it, which is the chief feature of that 
residence of the popes at Avignon, which is known in history 
as the “ Babylonish captivity.” 

Events "soon threw light on the promises which the Pope 
had made to the king before his election. The king was 
reconciled to the Church : even his agents were forgiven the 
violence that they had used against t\m person of the Pope ; 
and soon there came in France a famous assault upon the 
order of the Templars. 

The Knights Templars had been founded in 1118 as a 
result of tlie first crusade, and their duty was to assist and 
The protect pilgrims to the Holy Land. But, as we have 

Knights already seen, the Mahomedan tide had surged 

Templars. 

again and destroyed the weakly rooted 
Christian states of the East, and the military orders had no 
longer foothold in Palestine. The kniglits of St. John still 
held out in Rhodes, but the Knights Templars were no 
longer engaged in the struggle against the infidel. There 
were some fifteen thousand of them in all, of whom a third 
resided in France. Amidst much that is doubtful concern- 
ing them it is clear that they were very rich, that they 
rivalled tlie Jews as bankers and money-lenders, and that 
their lives showed, as was natural, a great falHng away from the 
Charges principles which they professed. But beyond 

against these charges for whicJi tluTe is suffic 3 |Bnt ovideiu^e, 
other wild charges were brought against them about 
^ ^ * which it is difficult to judge. Tliey were accused 

of having adopted the religious beliefs of tlie East ; tliey were 
accused of denying Christ and of spitting upon llis image ; they 
were accused of the foulest personal vices. No c(?rtainty is pro- 
curable here , but it must be remembered that tliese charges 
are brought against them by th(*ir enemies who were anxious 
to find an excuse for their spoliation, and ev«‘n for their murder, 
and it seems reasonable, as well as charitabh^, to believe that 
there is little or no foundation for these views. Tliey were 
arrested ; they were tried in Paris, and tlie Pope in vain 
demanded that the trial should be transferred to tlic^ Papal 
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Court. In 1310, fifty-four of them were burnt in Paris, and 
then pressure was put upon the Pope to induce him to abolish 
the whole order. Unwillingly he consented: the 
order was abolished, its property confiscated to the execution 
crown, but even this did not prevent the burning “d spolia- 
of the master of the Templars, Jacques de Molay. 

It was said that from the midst of the flames he summoned 
tlie king and pope to appear with him before the throne of 
God. 

Constitutionally, the reign of Philip IV. carries forward 
and develops the methods of Philip II. and of St. Louis. 
Parlement was carefully organized and beciame 
more clearly than before the agent of the crown Jional' 
in all its efforts to win su{)reme power. During history of 
the struggle witli lli(‘ j)aj>acy, tl\e germs of 
new institution appeared whicli was destined to 
hav(^ a great name, and to play occasionally an important 
part in tlie history of France. Philip IV., like our own 
Henr^" VllL, under similar circumstances, wanted the support 
of his people in his struggle with the Catholic Church ; and 
in 1302, tlierc was called together for the first 'pjjg 
time" a body known as the “ States-General,'’ States- 
consisting of the three orders or estatOvS ’’ of the General, 
realm — the clergy, the nobility, and the comnmns. They met 
in tliese three se})arate groups, and thiiy did little more than 
express their approval of the policy of the king, and of the 
arguments b^ which he supported liis claims against the Pope. 
We shall sec how in future reigns, Cvspecially at timOvS of great 
crisis, tliis institution of the States-General emerges again. 
It was a body as fairly representative of Franco as the con- 
temporary parliament was representative of England ; and 
upon certain occasions it exercised great power and claimed 
a control ov<*r Fram*e gr<*ater than the Houses of Parliament 
possessed in England ; hut it was not destined, like the 
English parlia-ment, to become the basis of the political life 
of France. Tlie causes of its failure aie manifold ; we need 
only notice here that its roots w’ere not struck deep down into 
the ordinary life and habits of the people as was the case in 
England. It was a royal expedient to meet a sudden 
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emergency, and there was in the whole history of the States- 
General— down to the time when in 1789 it became the instru- 
ment for the overthrow of the royal power — a weakness which 
reminds us of its origin. The really important institutions 
in France were those which emanated from the royal court, 
not those which sprang from the choice of the people. 


The histories of Franco all give much attention to the reign of 
Philip IV. Michelet’s treatment of the; reign deserves special 
mention. There are interesting documents relating to the struggle 
with the Papacy translated in Henderson’s Historical Dociirmnts of 
the Middle Ages. Villani’s Chronicles^ translated in aijridgment by 
Miss Rose Selfe, are of much interest and value for the period. 


CHAPTER XV 
Feudal Society 

Feudalism is a word loosely used to cover a form of society 
existing over a large part of the surface of Europe for many 
Extent and centuries. Its roots may be found in the time of 
duration of the Roman Empire ; it took definite shape in 
feudalism, ninth century, and it did not quite di.sappear 
from Western Europe until the end of the eighteenth 
century. It was thus an important feature of European life 
for nearly a thousand years. It extended also over a very 
wide area. If lay at the foundation of the life and institu- 
tions of Great Britain, though it was always restrained from 
full growth in our island by the strength of the monarchy ; 
France and Germany were the countries where it could be seen 
in its freest development; it was important in Spain and Italy ; 
and though Poland, Bohemia, Hungary, and Russia were 
not technically feudal countries, they exhibit(?d some of the 
characteristics of feudalism in a striking manner, and re- 
tained them when they had died out elsewhere in Europe. 
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In the attempt, made in this chapter, to bring out some of 
the main features of feudal society we will think chiefly of 
the thirteenth century, and draw most of our illustrations 
from France* 

Feudalism, and the society that went along with it, are 
usually described in legal phraseology derived from Latin or early 
French. Its institutions thus come to have an peudalism 
artificial appearance, as though they were the work a spon- 
of lawyers who imposed a system of their invention 
upon Europe. But feudalism was in fact a spon- ^ 
taneous development, the result of the forces, needs and ideas 
of the time. The institutions and practices were in existence 
before lawyers gave Latin names to them. No attempt can 
be made here to discuss the origin of feudalism ; but it may 
be W(*ll to recall the saying of J. S. Mill that “ government is 
always either in the hands, or passing into the hands, of 
whatever is the strongest power in society, and what this 
power is does not depend on institutions, but institutions on 
it.” Among the forces which influenced its growth the follow- 
ing may be noted. 

Feudalism is the negation of central government and 
administration ; and in the nintli and tenth centuries the 
governments of Europe were weak and ineffective. Feudalism 
The Homan Em])ire had collapsed. Charlemagne's the nega- 
effort to establish an efficiently administered state ^ent^ 
had failed immediately after his death. And we govern- 
have seen liow tlie attacks of the Northmen and 
the Magyars had broken down the feeble governments which 
faced tliem in France and (Germany. 

Feudalism is marked by the rendering of certain personal 
services where tlie modern world makes money payments. 
The Middle Ages were witliout a sufficient supply 
of coined money, and they knew nothing of the 
methods, such as notes and cheques, wh<»reby the instead of 
supply of coined money is now so hirgely supple- 
melded. There was little capital in the Middle 
Ag(»s, and wIkui capital began to be a force it was alw^ays 
hostile to feudalism. 

In early civilization tradition is more important than the 

z 
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stipulation of written law, and feudalism shows us custom 
Tradition tradition controlling society with scanty 

reference to law, reason, or utility. 

The imit and base of feudal society was everywhere the 
landed estate, where the feudal noble, of whatever rank, lived 
in his fortified house, sunounded by dependents, 
servile or free, over whom he ruled with supreme 
authority, A French writer has said that 
feudalism means “ the identification of landed 
property with sovereignty.'’ In modern times the 
possession of land gives the owner certain powers over those 
who live on it ; he exacts rents from them ; he can turn 
them off from it, and can influence their lives in many ways 
direct or iirdireet. But in the Middle Ages ownership of 
land gave most of the rights which we as.sociate with 
sovereignty. The feudal lord could tax those who lived on 


Identifi- 
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reignty. 


his land ; he could call on them for military assistance ; he 
could force them to work on his land ; he could try them in 
his courts. Without the sovereignty of the landowmer over 
his dependents feudalism could not have existed. 

The serfs were the largest and most important class of those 
who worked upon the land, though free labourers were not un- 
known. It is difficult to generalize about the serf’s 
condition, for it varied from time to time and from 
place to place. In one respect the serf was superior to the 
modern wage earner. He had security of tenure. Custom 
rather than law forbade the feudal noble to deprive him of 
his cabin and the land w'hich belonged to it, and the principle 
of heredity, which w'as .so general in the Middle Ages, assured 
the descent of the serf’s property from fatlau to son. The 
serf must often have had a life of security and some comfort ; 
but he could never escape from complete (lej)endence upon 
his lord. At every turn he had to contribute to the well-being 
of his master. There was no limit to the taxes (tdille is the 
most general word for these) wliich <!ould be placed upon him. 
When he ground the corn o)' pressed the* grap< s which grew 
upon his plot of land, he must use his lord’s mill, his lord’s 
wine-press, and pay what custom demanded of hijii. The 
labour that he had to perform for his master (known in France 
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awS corvee) had no limits (lie was corvmhle d inisericorde)^ and 
he could only give to his own land the time which was not 
demanded by his master. Further, for any quarrel with his 
fellows or any dispute with his master, he had to appear in 
his master’s court, there to be tried according to the forms 
laid down by custom, and to pay the fees demanded. 

The ruling class rarely attended directly to the administra- 
tion of the estate. This task was left to an overseer, bailiff, 
or attendant, while the lord devoted himself 
to the one honourable occupation, the practice of ideals cf 

arms. Until the fourteenth century the armour- ruling 

class 

clad knight was the one force in war of real im- 
portance, and poor men were of necessity excluded from such 
employment. From youth upwards the feudal noble looked 
to war for distiiKition and the gratification of his ambition, 
lie served an apprenticeship in the service of his father or 
of some other noble, attending to his master's horse, wserving 
at his table, assisting in his toilet. Then at the age of eighteen 
or twenty he became a knight aiid entered into the ranks of 
chivalry. The ceremony of admission was at first 
a simple one — a light blow on the shoulder from 
the lord who had trained him. followed by the mounting of a 
horse and the performance of some martial exercise. But in the 
thirteenth century the influence of the t'hurch added a religious 
ceremony. The aspirant to knighthood passed the eve of his 
admission in prayer. Next day he heard Mass ; the sword 
with which he was girt was taken from the altar. The cere- 
mony was completed by prayer and a sermon, in which the 
newly “ dubbed knight was urged to remember his duty 
towards the Church, the poor, and widows. The Chronicles 
of Froissart give us the brightest picture of the moral virtues 
of chivalry, and it did much, no doubt, to raise the warfare 
of the age above imu’c brutality and plunder. But the same 
writer will also show us how insuflicient its standard was, 
and how frecpiently the soldiers of the time fell below that 
standard. The Knglisli BUu’k Prin<*e, who is ilescribed as 
the very llower of chivalry, was capable of the massacre of 
Limoges. 

The essential feature of feudalism is to be found in the 
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relations of the members of the noble class to one another, 
The founded as these relations were upon the system 

essential of of land tenure. No one, except the king, was the 
feudalism, absolute owner of his land. The lord of each estate 
held it as vassal of some other and usually of some greater lord. 

The ceremony of homage is significant of the whole 
omage. The vassal came before his lord, bare- 

headed and unarmed, and declared on his knees that he became 
his “ man.” The lord then kissed liim and raised liim from 
his knees. Then the vassal swore fidelity (fealty) to his lord, 
who gave him some object— -a glove, perhaps, or a lance 
— as a symbol of the landed property (or fief), of whicdi he 
now became the occupier. The relatioii tiius established 
between master and vassal was defined by custom, which 
varied from place to place. 

The vassal was always bound to render military service 

to his lord. He must serve him in arms against all with 

„ , whom he might be at war. But this assistaiujc 

vassalacrc . ^ . 

^ ’ was not indefinite. It was limited in time and 

did not usually extend beyond forty days ; it could also be 

only demanded within a certain distance from the lands for 

which he did homage. By this stipulation of military 

service the armies of the Middle Ages were brought into being, 

consisting of contingents sent up by individual nobles, often 

widely different in character, often disobedient to the authority 

of the commander, and inefficient against a more united force. 

The victories of the English in the Hundred Years' War were 

largely due to the fact that England liad procured a royal 

army, while France still fought witli a feudal one. 

TJie obligations of the feudal inferior did not end with 
military service. He had also to render him aid on various 
Feudal other occasions ; and aid was usually interpreted 
aids. to mean money payment. Wiien a new lieir 

succeeded to the fief there was usually a heavy j)ayment re- 
quired, and the payment was tin*. lieavi(‘r if the heir was not a 
direct descendant of the last l(;nant. The v.assal had to give 
lodging and hospitality to the lord and his followers on his 
journeys or his hunting expeditions. Moreover, there were 
certain incidents or accidents in the feudal lord’s life which 
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were the occasion of payments from the vassal. If he were 
made prisoner of war, the vassal had to contribute to his 
ransom ; if he went crusading he demanded an aid for his 
expenses ; there were payments to be made wlien his daughter 
was married and when his son was knighted. 

The vassal had to give not only aid, but council. He was 
bound, that is to say, to come at the call of his lord to deliberate 
with him on grave questions of peace or war, and 
he was bound to sit with him and to judge cases 
that were brought up for his decision. 

Such are the essentials of the feudal system ; but it is 
important to notice that it was not jeally a system at all but 
great confusion, which the principle of land peudalism 
tenure above described was powerless to bring in theory 
into order. As explained by the theorists, there . 
was a long hierarchy of ranks and powers, stretch- ^ 
ing up from the serf, tlirough many gradations of nobles, to the 
king on his throne ; and some writers carried the logic of it 
further, and made the kings the tenants of the emperor, and 
tlie emperor of the pope, who was liimself the tenant of God. 
But no such symmetry is to be found in Western Europe. 
The tenant was sometimes more powerful than his lord, as 
when Henry II, of England did homage to the French king; 
a man often did homage for different estates to two lords, and 
tliere were cases where a man was both lord and tenant to 
the .same person for dilh'rent lands. 

Feudalism, it has been said, “ was not a disease.” It was 
a spontaneous stage in the development of society, and at a 
time of toppling governments and barbarian in- Anarchy 
vasions it perforim'd a necessary service in tlie of feuda- 
maintenance of some sort of .social bond. But 
feudalism was always liable to the disease of anarchy. Each 
feudal lord upon his e.states was in effect sovereign, and the 
fcjudal tie was wliolly insufficient to maintain harmony. 
Private war was a recognized right of a feudal chief. The 
strong government set up in England by the Norman Conquest 
prevented this plague from ravaging our island except on rare 
o(;casions ; but in France, Spain, and Germany it was common. 
So obvious were the disastrous effects of it, and so incapable 
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was the state of putting a stop to it, that other expedients 
were tried to destroy it or mitigate it. One of these was 
The Truce the Truce of God. The Church, the best organized 
of God. of all mediaeval institutions, attempted to do what 
the rulers of Europe were unable to do. First the attempt was 
made absolutely to prohibit private war, and then to limit it 
within certain periods. The kings often gave the movement 
their support. In 1085 the emperor Henry IV. proclaimed 
the Truce of God for Germany. His object, he said, was, as a 
permanent peace could not be established, at least to exempt 
certain days from warfare. It was ordained therefore “ that 
from the first da}^ of the advent of our Lord until the end of 
the day of Epiphany, and from the beginning of Septuagesima 
until the eighth day after Pentecost, and on every Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday until sunrise on Monday, 
peace shall be observed.” The Church was strong, but not 
strong enough to restrain with a word the warlike passions of 
feudal barons, though the Truce of God had some effect in 
limiting and mitigating warfare. 

The administration of justice was not more successful 
under feudalism than the maintenance of order ; and nowhere 
Feudal i^^^ there a greater contrast between the Middle 
justice. Ages and the classical world on the one hand and 
the modern world on the other than in the character of trials 
and the conception of justice. The administration of justice 
was in the hands of the feudal noble and the vassals whom he 
called to his council. His superior in the feudal hierarchy 
would sometimes interfere, but eacli nobleman was tenacious 
of his judicial rights, which were a valuable property. IM. 
Seignobos writes of justice under the feudal miinie as follows : 
“ The court makes no effort to probe the question to the 
bottom and to determine what really has happened ; it judges 
not according to equity and reason, but according to the forms 
established by custom. Feudal justice is essentially an affair 
of forms, and has its strict rules, like a game ; the only business 
of the judges is to see that the rules are observed, to judge the 
points and proclaim the winner. Every trial consists of several 
acts con.secrated by tradition and accompanied by a solemn 
form of words. A movement or a word contrary to the rule 
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is enough to condemn the litigant. At Lille a man who moved 
his hand, which rested upon the gospels, while he took his oath, 
at once lost his case.” 

The most characteristic of the legal processes of feudal 
society were the ordeal and the trial by battle. There were 
many forms of ordeal, all irrational and super- Ordeal and 
stitious. The most common was the ordeal of trial by 
fire, wherein tlie accused person had to subject 
some ))art of his person to the operation of fire ; either by 
walking through burning logs or plunging tlie hand into 
boiling water, or liolding a heated iron in the hand. Innocence 
was proved by the healing of the part affected within a certain 
number of days. The trial by battle or the duel was the 
usual result of trials among the noble class, but was often used 
in the cas(‘ of litigants wdio were not noble. Reason, evidence, 
justice luid here no place. The function of the court was 
merely to decade the conditions and to register the result. 
The practice must have given an evil and dangerous advantage 
to mere physical strength and placed no check upon the 
bullv. 

When the men of the Middle Ages, accustomed to such 
methods of procedure, became acquainted with the principles 
and methods of Roman law\ they wcu’e amazed pe^dal and 
at the differ(*iu!e. For Roman law acted in the Roman 
interest of society at. large, sought after the truth, 
balanced evidemee, and aimed at justice. It seemed to the 
twelfth and thirteenth (;enturv like a new revelation, and the 
admiration for Roman law partly accounts for the readiness 
of many of the best minds of Europe to accept the claims of 
the holy Roman Empire. 

In conclusion we must consider the forces that were under- 
mining feudalism. Tlie ('hu|ijh had passed to some extent 
into tlie framework of feudalism, and was often yjjg forces 
in league with the feudal chiefs ; but it was in against 
essence anti-feudal. For it was universal, and ^®“dalism. 
feudalism was local ; it excluded succession by heredity, and 
it wielded an authority that had no necessary con- The 
nection with the ownership of land. The monarchies Church. 
of Europe were always anti-feudal in proportion to their power. 
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They had their origins in Western Europe in feudal ideas, 
but their aim was always to bring all the inhabitants of the 

2 . The realm into subjection to the crown and to break 
monarchy, down the local sovereignty of the landowner. 
We have seen how the kings of France succeeded in these 
aims and how the emperors in Gerniaiiy failed ; but, even in 
Germany, what the emperor failed to do for the whole country 
was done to a large extent by the individual electors and rulers. 

Another anti-feudal force is to be found in the towns 
which grew up so rapidly in all parts of Europe in the 

3. The eleventh and twelfth centuries. The splendid city 
towns. civilization of the Roman Empire had died out 
under the pressure of the fiscal exactions of the empire and 
the invasions of the barbarians. But the city is a natural 
form of human organization, and as Europe settled after 
disorder, and commerce began to move again, city life 
reappeared, turbulent but vigorous, in all parts of Western 
Europe. There were a great number of differing types of 
city life and constitution. Some were entirely self-governing 
republics ; others were kept in considerable subordination 
by some king or noble. But all had a large measure of 
control over their own affairs, and though they were at first a 
part of the feudal regime, they were from the first its decided 
enemies. Feudalism sprang from and was always connected 
with the life of the landowner. Liberty, commerce, democracy, 
art, co-operation, were ideas that flourished in the towns, and 
feudalism broke up at their approach. 


For a general sketch of feudal institutions, see chapters i. and viii. 
in VoL II. of the Hiatoire Q^nHale of Lavisse and Karnbaud ; Medieval 
Europe^ by H. W. C. Davis; Le Moyen Age, by Seignobos; Medieval 
Europe, by K. Boll. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

The Crusades 

The spread of Christianity differs from that of Maliomedanism 
in llie methods by whicli it was effected. From tlie early 
days of Islam the Maliomedan faith was propa- Contrast 
l^ated by tin* sword and by conquest. It was by in the pro- 
tho triumplis of soldiers that the Christian faith 
had been driven out from Asia, Africa, and Spain, anityand 
and the crescent substituted for the cross as the fslam. 
symbol of faith. The great victories of early Christianity, on 
the other hand, had been won by persuasion and by attrac- 
tion. The Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Vandals, and Franks had 
accepted Christianity voluntarily. When the Franks in their 
turn carried Cliristianity further East, it was doubtless forced 
on an unwilling people by hard blows : and Charlemagne made 
baptism a (condition of submission. Yet even liere it was 
tlie conversion of the heathen that was aimed at by Boniface 
and Wilibrord. “ We seek not yours, but you,*' might have 
been their motto. The heathen were to be won to Chris- 
tianity, wdtli little scruple indeed as to the means cmjdoyed ; 
but they were to be won, not exterminated. The use of 
force as the clued method of propagating Christianity begins 
with the crusades: from this time on, the effort of the 
Churcli w'as too often not to convert the heat lien but to 
destroy them. 

During the twelftli and thirteenth (*enturies armed bands 
of Christians w'ere constantly attacking the ^lusulman powers 
in Palestine, Asia Minor, Egypt, and elsewdiere, and this move- 
ment is known iis the crusades. Seven cliief crusades are 
usiially counted, but the number is arbitrary, and the hostility 
of the Cliristian and Musulman power in the East w as almost 
continuous. 

What were the crusades ? Bv what motives were the 
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crusaders impelled ? One writer has said that the movement 
Causes explained by supposing that an 

of the epidemic of madness passed over Europe at this 
Crusades. |j[me. But strange and romantic as the movement 
is, fancafiil and unreal though it often was, it is not difficult to 
understand it. 

At the end of the eleventh century, the Church was at the 
very zenitli of its power. The influence of Gregory VII. filled 
The middle of the century, and we have seen how 

Ag:e of high were the claims which he made for the papacy, 
Faith. how far he succeeded in realizing them. When 

the Church spoke through its great representative all Europe 
listened and thought it a duty to obt‘y. It was pre-eminently 
the Age of Faith. 

It was also the Age of War. Society rested on the feudal 
basis ; and the core of feudalism was the armed knight. Men 
embarked then on a wur with a readiness hardly 
Age of conceivable now. War took tlie place of sport and 
politics, and even of commerce. The growth of 
monarchies was curbing the opportunities of private war. 
When an opportunity arose whieli allowed the feudal nobility 
of Europe to fight and to conquer territory in tlie rich East, 
with the sanction and under the orders of religion, there is no 
difficulty ill understanding why it was eagerly embraced. 

The Church had its own reasons for urging on the enterprise. 
Pilgrimage had come to be an important part of the religioir^ 
Pilgrim- life of the time. The shrine of Thomas Becket, cf 
ages. St. James of Compostella, and many other saints 

attracted their crowds. But the Holy Hepulchre at .Jerusalem 
was the greatest of all objects of pilgrimage. Jlitlierto, though 
Jerusalem was in the hands of the unbeliever, access to the 
Holy Places had not been difficult. But at the end of the 
eleventh century I.slam was again advancing both in the East 
and in the West. A cry for help came from Constantinople, 
and the pilgrims to the Sepulchre were either stopped alto- 
gether or advanced only in face of manifold dangers and insults. 

The popes and the Eastern emperors — these were the real 
authors of the crUvSades. And the crusades are best under- 
stood if we look at them from Constantinople. . The Eastern 
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Empire fell out from the centre of the European story after 
the time of Charlemagne, but it was still the chief bulwark 
of European culture in the East against the forces 
of barbarism. F<*udalism had mad(‘. some head- Eastern 
way even in the East ; but the East was not Empire, 
feudalized as France or (Jermany were. The emperor was the 
great centre of the administration ; his relations with the 
Church were so close tliat there was no possibility of such 
struggles betw('en the spiritual and temporal power as rent 
Western Christendom in tlie eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries ; the j)rinciples of Roman Law formed the basis of 
the administration. Greek was the official language. A well- 
organized mercenary arni)^ drawn from various races was 
usually an (4H(aent wea})on. In Constantinople a high level 
of culture, erudition, and art was maintained down to the 
end of the twelfth century. 

Constantinoph' itself was an impregnable fortress, but wave 
after wave of barbarians swept over the Balkan peninsula. 
In the eighth (‘ciiturv an invasion of Slavonians had 
penetrated even to the Peloponnese and a large numl)er of 
them s(*tt-led permanently in Greece. At the end of the 
ninth C(*ntury there came the new and dreaded „ 
race of the Bulgarians. They swept on in a 
cornpiering hord(‘ as far as Corinth, and it seemed as though 
they would l)ecoine a dominating force in the peninsida. But 
a powerful emperor arose — Basil “ the slayer of the Bulgarians 
— and in 1014 they were defeated with huge loss, and all the 
sufferings that they had iiiHieted on the empire were avenged 
witli horrible cruelty : the eyes of many thousands of them 
were put out, and they \vere sent home as evidence of wdiat 
came of attacking the empire. In the tenth century, too, 
another enemy - ominous of danger in the far distant future — 
had appean*d before the walls of Constantinople. Russia had 
been recently occupied by the Northmen, and in 941 a fleet 
of their vessels from the If lack 8ea appeared before the city. 
I'hey were driven off by “(Jreek Fire” and this jmrticular 
danger did not appiar again. We have already seen how the 
empire had lost her possessions in Italy and Sicily. In Asia 
Minor the emi)ire still ruled over a rich country, and in the 
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mountains of Isauria over a warlike population. But in the 
elevcqlh century a new danger arose even there. A new’ race 
The — Soljukian Turks— liad seized Bagdad and 

Seljukian infused new energy into Mahomedanism (10*55). 
Turks. Syria and Palestine soon fell to them, and their 
ignorant fanaticism brought danger and oppression to the 
pilgrims to the Holy Places : Europe soon rang with the 
stories of their sufferings. The Turks then penetrated Asia 
Minor, and iii IO 7 I an imperial army was crushed at Mansikert 
and an emperor taken prisoner. 

The Mahomedans had not been so dangerous since the eighth 
century, and it was not only in the East that tlieir arms were 
successful. In Spain the Christian states had been 
slowly gaining ground, but liere, too, there was a 
revival of Musulrnan energy, and in 1086 the 
Christians lost the great battle of Zallaca. Europe, 
as in the eighth century, was tlireatened on both 
fronts. An effort was really needed to drive the heatlien back. 
Gregory VII., the author of so much that is most important 
in the eleventh century, called on Europe for a great effort, 
but the hour had not yet come. In 1095 Pope Urban H. held 
a great Council at Clermont. So great \vas the gatliering that 
no building could contain all who eaiTie. After some business 
of minor importance the Pope addressed the crowed and called 
for a general attack upon the Mahomedans. He quoted (with 
a strange perversion of meaning such as was fre- 
quent in the Middle Ages) tlie text, “ He wdio will 
not take up his cross and follow me cannot be my 
disciple.” In a frenzy of excitement those present 
cried, “It is the w'ill of God,” and, attaching to 
their dress strips of red cloth in the form of a cross, prepared 
for the great enterprise, in which they believed themselves 
certain of the support and the direct guidance of God. 

A noble enthusiasm was nearly always the motive of those 
who embarked on the crusades ; but when the movement was 
once begun personal ambition, the hope of gain, the animal 
instinct for fighting, greed, hate, revenge, and cruelty all 
cloaked themselves under the pretext of the crusade. It was 
not only against the Mahomedan that violence was let loose. 
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The Jews who resided in the west found their lot changed for 
the worse, and had to suffer pillage and sometimes even 
torture at the hands of those who set out to rescue the land 
where Christ died for all mankind. 

Before what is usually called the first crusade, a great 
throng of men, women, and children set off under Peter the 
Hermit, whose preaching had done much to rouse 
the enthusiasm for the crusade by his account of pi-gfude 
the sufferings of the pilgrims. They marched to the 
without organization, expecting miracles at every 
turn, and suffering dreadfully on their route. 

Those of them who reached Constantinople were sent across 
to Asia Hinor by the ernjieror, who was glad to get rid of such 
strange alli(‘s, and there they quickly fell victims to the sword of 
the Alahoniedans. Peter the Hermit escaped and lived to see 
the realization of his dreams. 

Meanwhile, the first real crusade was preparing. No king 
took part in it ; but the great nobles of Western Europe eagerly 
offer(*d their s(»rvices. They came in greater 
numbers from France than from any other country, first 
and the niimb(‘r of French who took part in the crusade, 
crusades warrants the name which is given to the whole move- 
ment by a chronicler, “ (lesta Dei per Francos.’’ 

Rayiiiond of Toulouse led a band of Provencals and 
Italians. TJie Normans, Bohemond and Tanered, led an army 
from th<* South of Italy and Sicily. Hugh of Vermandois, the 
brother of the French king, and Robert of Normand)", the 
brother of tlu* English king, led Freneji and Normans. Godfrey 
of Bouillon was the h'ader of French and Germans from the 
Rliinelands : he was not the commander of the liost, for the 
host had no single commander ; but his name came to be the 
most promiiKuit in the great advtuiture. The crusaders made 
their way by various routes to (\)nstantinople : some by the 
Danube whi(*,h had be(*ii ojK'ued to a (liristian army by the 
recent conversion of the King of Hungary; some by the sea 
whieJi was secuired against Mahomedan attacks by the recent 
developiiKUit of the navies of the maritime states of Italy, 
such as Pisa, Genoa, and Venice. 

At Constantinople a difficulty at once appeared, which was 
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ultimately to endanger the success and the stability of the 
whole effort of Christian Europe against Islam. If lands wore 
Diffi- iy^om the Turks to whom should they belong ? 

culties The Emperor Alexius demanded that the crusaders 
of the should do homage for all that they won: they, 
crusa ers. contrary, looked forward to carving out 

independent possessions for themselves. At last they took 
the oath of fealty to the emperor, but tlie future was to 
show how little it weiglied with them. 

The numbers of the crusaders had already shrunk far 
below the vague myriads which are ascribed to them at the 
beginning of their enterprise. They were in many ways 
ill-prepared for the contest tliat lay in front of them. They 
trusted to the heavy armed knights who had become the 
chief arm of Western armies; and they were to find that those 
knights were often ineffective against their more nimble 
Jem- opponents. Yet when it came to blows ilie 


Salem crusaders were decidedly the 
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stronger. 


Tliey 

across Asia iMinor, captured Antioch, 
and defended it against a relieving force, and at last appeared 
before Jerusalem ; their numbers had shrunk to some 25,0(X). 
They found a fleet of Genoese ships at Jaffa, and from them tlicy 
got the timber required for their si(‘ge apparatus. The>' 
marched round the city in religious procession with Peter the 
Hermit at their head. But the walls could only be carried 
by heavy fighting. The furious attack came on 15 July, 1099. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was among the first to mount the walls. 
Their great enterprise was crowned with success. J^issionatc 
•pijg religious zeal and fierce hatred of the heathen 

capture of enemy combined to rule their actions. To slay 
Jemsalem. enemy was to do God a service. They wrote 
to the Pope: ‘‘God was appeased by our humility, and on 
the eighth day after our humiliation he delivered the city and 
his enemies to us. . . . And, if you desin* to know vvliat was 
(lone with the enemy wlio were found ther(\ know that in 
Solomon’s porch and in his temple our men rode in the blood 
of the Saracens up to the knees of their liorses.” 

It remained to distribute and to organize the (jonquest. 
The disruptive ideas of feudalism controlled the action of the 
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victors. No single strong state was founded, but the newly 
won territory was divided into four Latin (that is, Catholic) 
states. Baldwin occupied tlie County of Bdessa ; 
Bohemond the Principality of Antioch ; Ray- 
mond occupied Tripoli ; all these owed allegiance 
to the kingdom of Jerusalem, which fell to 
Godfrey’s share, though lie refused the title of 
accepted only that of Defender of tlie Holy 


The new 
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king and 
Sepulchre 

Special religious orders were founded, first for tlie assistance 
of pilgrims, and then for the defence of the hardly won land. 
The chief wore the Knights Templars, the Knights 

military Hospitallers (Knights of St. John), and the Knights 
orders. Teutonic order. These men pro}>osed to 

join the virtue.s and the rigorous asceticism of the monk to 
the courage and vigour of the soldier. Religious enthusiasm 
has often inspired the most heroic courage ; but the effort 
to blend in permanent union the characteristics of the monk 
and the knight proved a failure. The orders jirospered in 
numbers and wealth, and all have an important history, but 
in all it was the knight and not the monk that triumphed. 

The Latin states of the East soon showed themselves 
unstable. The number of the Christian conquerors was small ; 

they were only a garrison of occupation. The 
nobles were jealous of one another, and the presence 
of the enemy could not keep them from private 
w'ar. The Eastern Empire which they had saved 
for the time from the pressure of tlie Turks, regarded 
them with jealousy and alarm. Its territory had been in- 
creased ; but its trade had been ruined. Venetians, Genoe.se, 
Pisans, had establi.shed theimselves in the harbours of the East. 
The course of commerce was diverted from Constantinople, and 
the trade of the city is said to have fallen by nearly a half. 
In the futuie the emperors were sometimes ready to join with 
the iSaracen enemy <against tlu»ir Christian allies. 

The divisions and jealousies of the crusading staters 
soon allowed the Mahomedans to rec^over some of their 
lost ground. In 1144 Edessa fell into their hands. Saint 
Bernard preached a new crusade. Louis VII. , King of 
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Franco, and the Emperor Conrad responded to tlie call ; but 
the second (jrusade effected nothing, and St. Bernard saw in 
its failure the punishment of G(xl for the sins of 
the Christian powers of the West. But soon second 
there came news from the East which called crusade, 
peremptorily for another elTort. A great Mahomedan ruler 
liad arisen, who succeeded for a time in welding the 
dispers(‘d Maliomedan states in the East into a 
compact whole. Tliis was Saladin, wliose courage, 
generosity, and comparative humanity have passed into 
l(*gend, which exaggerates, but does not misrepresent the 
character of tlie great soldier. He advanced from Egypt 
into Syria. The Christian jiowers wen^ quarrelling bitterly 
about the siuu'essi-on of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the 
(Vmnt of Tripoli e\en allied himself with Saladin. A great 
liattle by the sea of Tiberias decided the issue. The Templars 
and tjie Knights rallic'd desperately round tlie fragment of 
the true cross. But all availed nothing against the terrible 
leader and tlie great (‘r numbers of their opponents. Saladin 
advanced next against Jerusalem, forced it to t 
surrender and used liis victor}' witli humanity, 

Boon there vas little left of the victories that 

liad given (Jiristian Europe* so mucli glory and liad cost so 

much blood. The cry for another crusade rose at once. 

Tlie tliird crusade, like the second, was conducted by kings. 
The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, Richard Co'ur de Lion of 
England, Philip II., the great King of France; 
all (‘ons<‘nt<*d to go out on this holy war. They third 
had all three much to do in their own countries, crusade, 
but tli(^ j)r<*ssure put, upon tliem by the papacy was strong, 
and they left for tlie East, postponing their quarrels and 
ambitious. Without tin* motive of religion and the influence 
of the Church the crusade could never have taken place ; but, 
once (‘inbarked on their adventure the leaders displayed no 
singleness of purpose, nor was their action controlled by 
thoughts of religion. ; The crusade was a failure. The Emperor 
Frederick was drowned during his marcli across Asia Minor ; 
Richard Cmur de Lion and Philip II. of Fiance quarrelled 
on the road to the Holy Land, aaid (]uarrellcd when they got 
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there. They won some victories. Cyprus was taken (1191). 
The army of Saladin could not prevent them from taking Acre. 
United action might perhaps have given them Jerusalem. 
But Philip was anxious to get back to France. He saw in 
Richard’s power in Normandy an enemy much more dangerous 
than Saladin. Richard remained a little longer. He left 
behind him a memory of great courage, of military prowess 
and tlie knightly virtues. But in humanity he fell far below 
the standard set by Saladin ; he slaughtered his prisoners at 
Failure Acre, whereas Saladin liad freed those who fell into 
of the his liands at Jerusalem. A study of his career 
third shows how fantastic was tlie whole enterprise of tlu^ 

crusades, how little religion influenced the soldiers 
of the Cross, and how evil was the influence of the action of the 
crusaders on the repute of the Church. 

The second and third crusades produced no important 
results. But the fourth was an event of great European 
importance. 

Innocent III, was the real author of the fourth crusade. 
Amidst all the many troubles of his poiitific^ate it was his 
The constant hope to unite again th(‘ armies of 

fourth Christendom against the ]\Iahomedans who 
crusade. remained in unshaken possession of the Holy 
Land. He partially succeeded in his enterprise ; but he 
unchained forces which he could not control and he 
regretted at last the results of the movement which 
he had labelled with the holy sign. TJie fourtli crusade 
was an aristocratic, not a royal movement, and again 
the chief actors in it came from France and her borders. 
Theobald, Count of Champagne, Baldwin, Count of Flanders, 
and Simon de Montfort were the chief leaders. Tliey made 
their way to Venice and sought there ships to take them 
Venice direct to the Syrian coast. The commercial states 
and the of north Italy had played a great part in the 
crusaders, crusading movement and had profited vastly by it. 
They had secured trading rights in all the chief towns of the 
East, and had diverted trade from Constantinople into the 
harbours of Venice and Genoa. Venice, above all other cities, 
had found advantage in the holy wars. The city of the 
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lagoons was conscious of her strength and of her opportunities. 
Secure in her fastnesses she had resisted the attacks of the 
marhime powers of the Adriatic. She had drawn all the 
population of the islands under a single government, and had 
given to the government a strong aristocratic and commercial 
character. Already she held important trading rights at 
Constantinople, and her ambitions were looking to further 
triumphs when/fBe crusaders asked for ships to take them to 
the Holy Land. Venice drove a hard bargain with them. 
They had no ready money, and the Venetians would only 
furnish ships on condition that the expedition sailed in the first 
instance against the city of Zara, on the cast of the -pjjg 
Adriatic, a Christian city, but a naval and com- attack 
mercial rival of Venice. The Doge of Venice, Dan- 2ara. 
dolo, an old man said to have been nearly ninety and totally 
blind, but vigorous still, and burning with ambition for Venice, 
accompanied the expedition. The Pope in vain protested 
against the misuse of the army of the Cross. Zara was besieged 
and taken and handed over to Venice. But even then the 
expedition did not sail for the Holy Land. There came to 
the camp at Zara information which opened uj) the prospect 
of a greater adventure, in which Venice would certainly be a 
gainer. There had been a fierce palace struggle at Constanti- 
nople, and Alexius, the son of the late emperor, and the nephew 
of tlie reigning emperor, came to ask the help of 
the crusaders against his usurping uncle. He from 
promised trading concessions to the Venetians, Constanti- 
pay to the crusaders, and salved tlieir consciences ^ 

(if tliat wore needed) by the prospect of tin* union of the Eastern 
with the Western Church. Again, tlierefore, these soldiers, 
signed with the cross and pledged to light against the infidel, 
moved against a Christian city, and this time against one 
which for centuries ha^l been the chief defence of Europe 
against the Mahomedan. They .succeeded in deposing the 
reigning emperor and setting up their candidate, Alexius IV., 
instead. He reigned as their puppet, and the population rose 
against him and his supporters. Alexius IV. was slain, and 
Jiis death gave the crusaders a welcome, excuse for an assault 
upon the city in their own interest. The city had never yet 
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been taken during its life of nine centuries, and if properly 
defended was still impregnable ; but the defence was weak 
Capture of corrupt, and the city fell into the hands of the 
Constanti- crusaders. Never, said an eye-witness, had there 
nople. plunder in any city since the world 

began. Priceless treasures of art and monuments of antiquity, 
for which the Venetians and their allies had no care, were 
destroyed ; but the gold and silver, the precious tapestries 
for which the city was famous, were systematically sought out 
and divided. The citizens were submitted to indiscriminate 
slaughter. Then the crusaders determined to set up a new 
.government. The schismatic Churcli of the East was replaced 
by Catholicism after the Roman model. A new emperor was 
chosen from tlie ranks of the crusaders — Baldwin of Flanders, 
Venice occupied a large district of the city for her commerce, 
and the old Doge realized his most ambitious dreams. But 
it was a dreadful and a fatal deed. ‘‘ an act of colossal brigan- 
dage on the part of adveiitunu's, wlio had hypocritically taken 
the crusading vow.” The defences of Christian Europe were 
seriously weakened, for the new empire was not nearly so 
strong as the old one. Large territories both in Europe and 
Asia never obeyed the new Latin ” rulers. The new state 
lived a weak and troubled existence from 1204: to 12G2. Then 


the Greek Church and tlie national sentiment of the East over- 
Restora- f'hrew the feeble Latin empire, and a new Greek 
tionofthe empire was set up under the Palcvolotji. But it 
Greek never recovered its old strength. When two 

mpire« centuries later Constantinople^ f(*ll to the Turks 

(1453), the causes of that great disaster are largely to be found 
in the evil effects of the fourth ermsade. 

With this lamentable success the great period of the crusades 
was quite over. After the fourth it is impossible to distinguish 
the crusades by number. The popes fell into th(i evil habit of 
declaring any war in which they were interested a (irusade,” 
and the expeditions sent out against the Mahomedans arc none 
of them on the same scale as the first four crusades, 
‘‘fifth’' There was an expedition against Egypt in 
crusade. which is usually called the fifth crusade. Egypt 
was chosen as the point of attack, because the centre of the 
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Maliomedan power was in Egypt. This expedition was con- 
ducted by a papal legate, Pelagias, and it was his implacable 
temper which prevented it from acliieving a solid success. 
Damietta, at tlie mouth of flic Nile, was taken. The Sultan 
offered to hand over Jerusalem to the crusaders if tliey would 
restore him Damietta; })ut they refused, and were soon over- 
whelmed, and lost Damietta and all. Frederick II. (whom 
we have seen as Emperor and King of Sicily and Naples) was 
wiser when he went to tlie Holy Land in 1229 . He was urged 
on to the crusade by the Pope, and excommunicated 
l)ecause lie returned in a few days. Still lying crusade 
under excommunication he sailed again. Arrived 
in Palestine he showed himself ready to treat w^ith 
th(‘ Sultan of Egypt, for in his own dominions he lived on such 
good terms with the Saracens that he was not likely to reject 
all terms witli them in Palestine. He secured free access 
''to the Holy Places for pilgrims, and to gain this made a de- 
fensive treaty with the Sultan. No one had done so much for 
(.’hristianity in the East since the first crusade; but on his 
return Fivd(‘rick found that the Pope had punished him for 
going on the Holy War wliile lying under sentence of excommu- 
nication by placing tin* kingdom of Naples under an interdict. 

The victories of diplomacy in Palestine proved as transitory 
as those won by arms. There was violent civil war among the 
Mahom(‘dans, but the Christians could take no advantage of it. 
When the Sultan of Egypt was master of the situation again 
he easily swept away the scanty remains of Christian power 
in Syria. In 1241 Jerusalem wa.s again in Jlahomedan hands, 
and was never again in Christian hands until 1918. 

ihit before'. tJie crusading movement expired it was 
associated with oik* of the greatest names of mediaeval 
Christianity and directed by him with the purest 3 ^^^^ 
possible motives. Saint Louis of France sailed for Louis 
Egypt in 1248 with a French army, and with him 
went Joinvillcjthc chronicler of the expedition. We 
get from him a most attractive picture of the saintly king, but 
we get also a clear conviction of the hopelessness of the whole 
crusading enterprise. Damietta vvavS retaken. Then the French 
army advanced on Cairo. At Mansourah the Maliomedan army 
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inflicted on the crusaders a decisive defeat. A fragment only 
of the force escaped and tried to make their way to the coast, 
but, harassed by the enemy and weakened by loathsome 
disease, Saint Louis surrendered in order to get better terms for 
liis men. He had to abandon Damietta and to pay an enormous 
ransom. As soon as he was free. Saint Louis made his way to 
Palestine to organize and strengthen the few garrisons still 
remaining there. He did liis w^ork devotedly and well ; but 
all was of no avail- Hardly had lie left the East when a new 
invasion swept over the land ; commanded this time by the 
Mongolian Bibars. Antioch and Jaffa fell into his hands 
(1268). Acre held out a little longer, but it also fell in 1291, 
and then there was nothing left in Palestine for all the efforts 
Death of blood that had been spent in the 

Saint crusades. Before the end came Saint Louis, with 
Louis. support of Edward of England, son of Henry 

III., made one last effort and led an expedition to Tunis, 
in the hope of effecting the conversion of the Sultan. 
The plague fell on his army. The king himself died in 1270. 
The last of the genuine crusaders died with him. 

There were, even after this, many movements which were 
called crusades, but none that deservi'd the name. The popes 
had learnt that they could strengthen their arms, in many 
struggles in which they were interested, by calling them crusades 
and giving to those who fought in them the privileges which had 
been accorded to the followers of Godfrey of Bouillon and 
Saint Louis. But Europe, as a whole, no longer responded to 
the call, and the credit of the Church was injured by the attempt 
to regard as holy wars ’’ expeditions which were prompted 
by the secular motives of ambition, greed, or revenge. 

What was the result of it all ? It is very doubtful whether 
the cause of Christianity in the East had profited in any way. 
The There was no Christian force left on the continent 

results of Asia. Rhodes and Cyprus were in Christian 

hands, and remained so for some time longer 
crusades, until 1522, Cyprus until 1571). But if 

these acted as valuable checks to the growth of the Ottoman 
Turks in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there must 
be set against them the weakening of Constantinople by the 
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fourth crusade. There is no good ground for the claim that 
“ the crusades saved Europe.’’ 

Tlie indirect results of tlie crusades were great and lasting. 
The cities of Italy owed to them the rapid advance of their 
commerce, and with tlieir commerce, of their 
municipal government and their artistic achieve- Min of 
ments. Venice gained most of all, though she had *^^7* 
to fight hard with (lenoa before she could maintain her hold 
upon the spoils she had won. The contact of the East and 
W(\st had been fruitful too in otluT ways. New grains, fruits, 
trees, spices, stulTs now came for the first time into Europe. 
The art of the East influen(‘ed and stimulated the art of the 
West, esp(‘cially the art of Venice. It was said, too, that the 
ideas of the East had not been without tlieir effect on the West. 
Christian Europt^ liad gone out to the war confident 
in the support of tlie God of Battles in the struggle 
waged in His cause. But the result had been disappointing : 
shortlived triumphs, lasting defeats, the waste of life and 
tn'asims and the lioundaries of Christianity not materially 
expand(‘d. There was food for thought in all this. It was 
said later that the Mahomedan victories in the East had had 
an inlliumce in producing the strange Albigensian heresies 
of the South of France 

Ijastly, th(' crusades marked and caused a deterioration in 
the relation of the Church to its enemies. Tliey stimulated 
immensely the temper and the practice of religious 
persecution. No declaration of war was necessary crusades 
against tin* infidel : his religion was a sufficient and reli- 
ground for drawing the sword against him. The 
massa(U’es of the Jews during the first and third 
crusades, and the so-called Albigensian crusade show that this 
principle could be applied in Western Europe. The inquisi- 
tion in all its forms is only an application of the same spirit. 

Tlio story of tho crusa<.io.s is told by Gibbon and in the ecclesi- 
astietil histories of Milinan and llobertson. Archer and Kingsford ; 
The (Crusades in tlio Story of the Nations. G. W. C'ox; The Crmade^. 
Stanley Lario-Poole’s Saladin, VilJohardonin’s History of the Con* 
quest oj (Constantinople and Joinvillo’s Life of taiaint Louis are two 
delightful c}irt)nicles. The article on Tho Crusades in the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica deserves mention. 
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CHATTER XVII 

British History from 1066 to 1307 ; the beginning of 
National Unity and of Parliament 

Tjie history of England during tlie period that we consider 
in this chapter has three distinctive features. Eii'stly, the 
monarchy was stronger than was to be found in any other con- 
siderable state ; secondly, the nation became more united and 
more conscious of itself : thirdly, it established a form of repre- 
sentative government which, though it has analogies elsewhere, 
is far more successful and permanent than any that is to be 
found in any other European state. 

1 

The first two features are closely connected, and are indeed 
different phases of the same fact. The nation was united 
. because the monarch v was strong. It was the great 
of the service which the .sometimes oppressive Xorinan 
Norman monarchy rendered to England that it crushed out 
monarchy, separatist tendencies in the different districts 

of the country ; that it prevented feudalism from e.xhibiting 
the anarchical character which is associated with it in French 
and (lerman history ; that town and country, noble and 
commoner, could so soon join together and establish a common 
form of government. It will make the situation in England 
plainer if we compare and contrast it with the contemporary 
condition of France and Germany. There feudalism had 
grown up spontaneously as the result of the disintegration 
of the Empire of Charlemagne. The chiefs of the feudal 
nobility were great and practically sovereign powers ; repre- 
senting often loeal and even racial feeling ; engaging in private 
w'ar when it suited their purpo-ses, and bringing their tenants 
into the field by as full a right as that by which a king called 
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on his subjects for support ; exercising supreme judicial power, 
and sometimes symbolizing their sovereignty by a separate 
coinage. In l''rance as late as the mi<ldle of the thirteenth 
century there were districts that were technically “ within the 
olxidience of the king” and other districts which were not 
within his obedienci'. 

Very different was the situation in England. William 
the Norman was determined not to allow the evils of 
feudalism, as he knew them in France, to reappear 
in England ; and after the concpiest the country 
was in his bands to fashion as he chose. We have English 
seen with what clear-sighted skill he had arranged govern- 
the estates and clip[)ed the powers of the feudal 
barons, and the future gave proof of the efficacy of his measures. 
The barons of England were as eager as their- fellows in Prance 
to assert their own power against the state as a whole, and 
the reigns of William II., Henry I., and Stephen are full of 
the struggles which fill up so much of French history. It 
was n<»t only with the ordinary nobles that the English kings 
had troubhi ; their worst foes were often those of their own 
household. Thus, in loS't, William II. [Rufus] Rjsings of 
was attacked by his brother Rob-ert, who ruled in Norman 
Normandy, ami by the English barons under the 
leadership of llishop Odo of Bayeux. It is noteworthy that 
William II., brutiil and oppressive ruler though he often 
showed himself, was able to call on the English for help ; and 
it was English help that gave this Norman king victory over 
Ids Norman barons. Another typiorl rising came in Henry I.’s 
reign, when once more Robert of Normandy was in arms 
against the English king. He was in loose league with mal- 
contents in England, and they had a powerful leader in 
Robert of Belleme, who ruled over wide estates in England 
and Noianandy, and, as Earl Palatine of Shrewsbury, had 
more independence than the king allowed to most of the 
baronage of England. 'I'he struggle was a severe one. The 
danger would have been very much greater if the insurgents 
hiid been supported by the native English, but, as usual, these 
stood aside or gave sictive help to the king. Robert of 
Belleme’s great castle at Bridgenorth (as an Earl Palatine he 
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had an unusually strong castle) was taken, and he was 
The reign driven to take refuge in Normandy. But it is the 
of Stephen, reign of Stephen that shows us from what evils we 
were saved by the rough strength of the English kings. 
Henry I. had no legitimate son to survive him, and he 
had tried to secure the throne for his daughter Matilda. She 
had been married first to the Emi)cror Henry V. (and is hence 
usually known as the Empress ilatilda), and subsequently to 
(xeoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, to whom she bore a 
son who was afterwards the great King Henry II. But the 
rule of a woman was unpopular, if not ujiprecedented, and 
on Henry I.’s death the nobles gave the crown to Stephen, 
who was the son of the Conqueror’s daughtei'. He was a 
brave, popidar, chivalrous man ; much to be preferred us a 
friend and comrade to Henry II. ; but he was also oik' of the 
most fatiil rulers who has evei’ sat on the throne of England, 
The one great feature of his reign is the outbreak of feudal 
anarchy, Stephen had to face throughout his reign the 
efforts of Matilda and her son Henry to win the English 
crown, which they regarded as belonging to them by right. 
Against these attacks from beyond the channel Stephen relied, 
Thg not on the help of the English, but upon the 

anarchy. feudal baronage, and, in consequence, he gave to 
them liberties and privileges which they had not known since 
the (Conquest. Especially they proceeded to build for them- 
selves castles and to rule there, as, doubtless, they thought a 
baron ouglit to rule. Their cruelties may have been exagge- 
rated, though a contemporary chronicler describes the reign 
as one of desolation and crime which went unchecked and un- 
punished. For this short period England was what large tracts 
of Germany and France usually were. The death of Stephen’s 
son was a great gain for England, for it made him ready to 
accept a compromise whereby he was to keep tlu' throne for 
his life, and Henry was then to succeed. So Henry II. 
became king without challenge in 1154. 

The mediaeval world had hardly a more remarkable ruler 
than Henry of Anjou. We have already glanced 
Henry II. importance of his position for French 

history, and the vast extent of his dominions is indicated on the 
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map on p. 270. His reign is important for England in many 
w^s ; for his foreign policy ; for his bitter quarrel with 
Kecket ; for his invasion of Ireland ; but above all for his 
orgauination of the government of England. It is this last 
point only that we will c-vamine hcwe. He gave to the twelfth 
ecntury its great e.\'am])le of a really strong monarchy ; he 
was the state as really as Louis XIV. of Prance, centuries 
afterwards ; and his building up of autocratic government 
prepared the way for the uprising of the nation, for the 
development of a national ])arliainent, and ultimately for the 
rule of the people. 

First lui settled accounts with the nobles. Their newly 
built castles were destroyed (we shell find Richelieu in France 
doing the same thing in the seventeenth century') : _ 

i\ 60 rcf£Lni* 

many grants of laud were revoked ; the barons felt zation of 
themselves in the hands of a stiong ruler, and the govem- 
accepted their fate without much resistance. What 
had hitherto been done had rather aimed at )>reventing the 
development ot the power of the nobles than at building up 
the controlling power of the (’rown. It was the .special task of 
Henry 11. to accomplish this. His chief interest was the 
administration of law. No single system had as yet b(^en 
established. 'Phe popular courts of the English lasted on 
side by side with new introductions from Normandy. It 
wsis Henry II. who laid the foundations on which the later 
administrative and judicial system of England has been 
reared. He established the rule of Law. 

First in importance conms the regular despatch of itinerant 
judges to go throughout the land and preside at the various 
courts. We have seen something like them in itinerant 
(lharlemagne’s mim dominici. 'Phis meant that judges, 
there would practically be an end of baronial and feudal justice 
in cjises of importance ; the; law that would be administered 
everywhere by the judges would be the King’s Tiaw, and the 
barons’ courts would henceforth dwindle in importance. 

Nest the judges were to be assisted on their rounds by 
“ juries.” This famous word, which has gone the . . 
round of the world, did not at first carry the 
same meaning that it has for our ears to day. The juries that 
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Henry IT.’s age knew were Grand Juries or Juries of Pre- 
sentment, consisting of a certain number of the most prominent 
men of the dislric^t w^hose business it was to give to tlie 
travelling judges the names of the evil-doers of tlu' district, 
who were then accused and tried. Trial by jury was sub- 
stituted in some cases where the kirbarous metliod of trial by 
battle had previously been practised. 

Important changes, too, were made in the organi/aition of 
the figliting force of England. The Assize of Arms of 11>^1 

- made it incumbent on every free man to i)rovide 

earmy. arms, and to be ready to take his 

part in the defence of the realm against foreign or domestic 
foes. More and more the feudal obligation of military service 
from the lesser landowners of England fell into the background. 
For foreign expeditions Henry relied on a tax called srut(((je or 
shield money, which took the place of military service and 
allowed the king to raise a force more depimdeiit on himself 
and more eflicient than the old fiaidal levy. 

As a result of such measures as these the unity of the 
country was rapidly being l)uilt up. There were still wide 
National differences of langiun>-e and (uistom between the 
unity. English and the Normans, hut these tended to 

be effaced. The baronage found tlie road to independence 
decisively closed against them by the power of the king, and 
henoc* they were driven to find support in the alliance with the 
English CoinmoiLs. While Jfenry II. ruled this was not of 
much cousequenc'e ; but when a weak and unpojmlar king v^a8 
on the throne the results of the reconciliation of the races 
(juickly showed themselves. 


II 

In this section we shall examine some of tie* ]>roniinent 
f(?tttnres of the years between the death of the ( oiiqiieroi and 
that of Henry II. (lOsT-llHO) other than those concerned 
with the development of the system of gov<‘rnmcnt and 
administration. 

First the relation of the Crown to the Cliurch, whicli is 
so important for all Europe at this time, caused much trouble 
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to the rulers of our island. The Norman kings valued the 
Clinnjh, and found in it a useful ally. They 'vere great 
builders of ehurehes ; they had given the Chureh Crown 
a larger measure of independence than it had and the 
previously possessed ; they found in the great Church, 
ecclesiastics their most trusted ministers On the other side 
the l^ope and the prominent churchmen in England and Rome 
viewed the Norman monarchy* with approval and hope. Yet 
a conflict came which had incidents almost as tragic as those 
wliich marked the struggle between Gregory VII. and tlm 
Empei or Henry J V. The English events are indeed a. part of 
that larger struggle. 

Tile names of two great churchmen emerge in the (conflict. 
First, Anselm, who was afterwards called Saint, lie was 
abbot of 15ec, in Normandy, and wjis honoured for Saint 
his learning and his character. On the death of Anselm. 
Lanfranc the archbishopric of GantcTbury was kept for a long 
time vacant in order that King William might enjoy its 
revenues. Tdien in a moment of royal repentance, caused by 
a serious illness, Anselm was appointed. Tliere wiis soon 
strife between them. This wavs the time wdien the Investiture 
(\)ntest was at its liercost, and we have seen tliat the question 
at issue in that controversy was wdiether the loyalty of the 
bishops beloiigrd to the king or to the Pope ; it was not a 
question that could l)e solved by good intentions ; it required 
liard thinking and much experience before the line could be 
drawn with tolerable success lietw’een the functions of the 
Ghnrch and those of the State. .Vnselm asked jiermission to go 
to Rome to receive his pallium at the hands of tlie Pope, and 
William refused it. In the end Anselm had to find an exile 
in Normandy. 

The aecession of th(‘ more learned and religions Henry 1. 
did not dispose of the trouble. Still the qu(\stion was there. 
Is the archbishop th(i king’s servant or the Pope’s? The 
contest was nob eondiieted w ith sneh brutality as in the days 
of Rnfivs; and before long a compromise was reached, which 
was very nearly I hat which was snbse(|uently accepted by the 
Pope in the Concordat of Worms. The king renounced the 
claim to invest the archbishop w itli the symbols of his spiritual 
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office, and on his side the archbishop consented to do homage 
for his lands to the king. 

In Henry IT.’s reign a somewhat similar quarrel reached a 
more tmgic issue. Thomas Becket was born in liondon of 
Becket Norman parents. He is a strange, enigmatic figure. 

He had learning, charm of manner, and much 
practiojil ability. He was at first the king’s chancellor, and 
had served him so well and had championed the rights of the 
Crown with such zeal that when the see of Canterbury became 
vacant the king secured his appointment, thinking that Becket 
would be the man to bring the power and influence of the 
Church to the support of the (’rown. But Henry had mistaken 
his man “Whatever he did, he did with his whole heart. 
He 8er%'ed many masters, but only one at a time ; first his 
bishop, then the king, then his Cod.” 

The quarrel came over the (|uestion of the independence 
and separate government of the (’hureh. 'I'he clergy demanded 
His quarrel should i»e tried only by their own tri- 

witbthe bunals, and that the ordinary law courts should 
have no jurisdiction over them. But as the (finirch 
law was very mild, and the law of the land often very cruel, 
that meant that clergymen who were guilty of theft or murder 
or any other serious offence escaiK-d with a light penalty, while 
an ordinary man who committed the same crime would suffer 
death. To our modern simse the king’s protest against this 
system seems wholly justified, but to Beeket it seemed that the 
Church’s duty was to conduct its affairs on a different and a 
higher plane than the State, to live its own life and to be an 
example to the State. In 1104 the king put forward the 
sixteen articles of the “Constitutions of (.’larendon.” ’I’heir 
general tendency was to subordinate the clergy to the State, 
but the chief article was the third. By tins a clergyman who 
was accused of crime was to be tried by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and if he were found guilty he was to be degraded 
from holy orders and then 2 >unished by the State, Jis any one 
else would be. Becket yielded at first, but then withdrew his 
agreement with these proposals. There followed efforts at 
reconciliation ; then Becket fled to the Continent. For a time 
it seemed as though the quarrel might be patched up. But 
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Beckefc became more and more decided in his challenge of tlie 
royal authority. In 1170 four kniglits, acting as Murder of 
they believed in accordance with the wishes of the Becket. 
king, wont to Canterbury and murdered the archbishop in his 
own cathedral. Tlie sensation produced by the event was 
prodigious. Until the time of the Reformation Becket’s 
name was one of the most revered in Bmope, and his shrine 
the scene of some of the most jiopular of pilgrimages. Henry? 
passionate and determined though he was, found that he had 
provoked an enemy that w'as too strong for him. He was 
niiister of immense material force, but he was defeated by the 
moral indignation which was called out by the stories of the 
martyrdom of Becket. He found it necessary to visit (Canter- 
bury and do humiliating penance at tlie tomb of Becket. 
Henceforth the clergy were tried and sentenced in tlieir own 
courts as before the Constitutions of Clarendon, and the 
Church retained its own complete organization apart from the 
State until the Reformation. 

Henry was primarily rather statesman than soldier ; but 
he used war readily enough to reach political ends. It wiw 
probably well for England that Scotland, Wales, and Ireland 
had hitherto remained to a large e.xtent outside of the control 
of the English Crown. Had tho.se foreign races been included 
in the kingdom the assimilation of English and Normans could 
not have gone on so rapidly. Mow Henry carried out athuiks 
upon all three, and the Xorman methods of warfare, which had 
overthrown the English, proved victorious everywhere. An 
indc]H!ndcnt national state was maintained in 
North Wales, but nowhere els('. 'riic King of Scot- 
land, William the Cion -a brave and skilful soldier -was 
taken pristuier at Alnwick and forced to do homage fo’’ his 
kingdom to the King of England ; an English garrison was 
even admitted into Edinburgh. 1'he reign of Henry, too, saw 
tht! l«;ginuing of the long and tragic story of the connection 
between England and Ireland. There had been -pjjg •< 
noble things in the pa.st history of Ireland; she quest” of 
had done much for religion and not a little for I*"*!"***- 
culture; her repulse of the Danes had shown her possessed of 
a vigour which contemporary England had not e.\hibited. But 
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in tlie twelfth century she was torn by faction and civil war, 
and in 1166 Dermot, Kinsj of Leinster, appealed to England 
for help against his enemies who bad expelled him. Richard 
of Clare (Strongbow), the Xoriuan Earl of Pembroke, went on 
the adventure. He lauded in AVaterford and gained some 
victories over the neighbouring chiefs. Five years later the 
king himself came over and took tlie title of Lord of frcland. 
These events are what is known as the Conquest of Ireland ; 
but they do not deserve their name. Anglo-Xorman influence 
established itself on the south-east and penetrated some distance 
into the interior, but Ireland was not conquered until tlie six- 
teenth century. The growth of a strong and independent 
Irish state was made impossible, but no English government 
was established. 

We have seen that Henry ruled o\ er more French terri- 
tory than the French king himself, and a great part of 
Troubles in Jus energies were devoted to its government. lUit 
France. his reign was not the great success in France that 
it was in England. His wife, Eleanor, who had brought him 
vast territories in the south of France as her dowry, was 
among his worst enemies, and his own children were constantly 
in rebellion or intriguing against him. Hut we must not 
follow out this tangled story. AVhen it came to o|)en conflict 
the king was usually successful ; but a settled systc'm of rule 
was not reached. At the end of his life he was again occupied 
with this insoluble problem. The incredible exertions of his 
restless life, and the nows of the treason of his best-loved sou 
John, brought this mighty ruler to his death in 


JII 

For more than a century the current of the life of England 
had set towards the monarchy. The kings had been egoistic 
and rough-handed. Hot one of them lias left beliind him a 
name that evokes popular admiration or love. Yet it is 
certain that the monarchy did better for tlie country than any 
form of liberty could have done at that time. It was the 
monarchy tliat gave us ordei", law, and, in the end, a sense of 
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national unity. And by its victory it prepared the way for its 
own overthrow. 

There are many contrasts between English and French 
history. Here is one of the most central. In France the 
mediieval monarchy is usually allied with the people prance 
against the nobility ; while in England the nobles and 
and the people from the beginning of the 
thirteenth century join forces against the monarchy. There 
is nothing accidental or mysterious in this contrast. Tlie 
English Crown gained at a stroke— through the Norman 
conquest — a completeness of power that the French monarchy 
took centuries to win. It was a common submission that 
made the alliance of the nobility and commons of England 
possible. In Fraru^e, when the monar(;hy had at last won its 
way to absolutism, we tnay sec something of the same sort 
hap[)ening. 

If the successors of Henry ff. had been as sfroug or as 
wise as he, wc should have had a dill’erent story to tell. Hut 
no method has ever been found of securing a sueccission of 
good kings, and the very fact of victory over all enemies 
seems to make degeneracy specially likely. A good despotism 
is certainly not the best form of government, but ii can confer 
on a people many benefits. No one has ever found much to 
say in favour of a des]>otism that pursues merely personal 
aims and shows no ability. 

Richard Couir de Eion, who succeeded to all his father's 
dominions, has left a great name in romance, and, as no book 
on history is likely to be n*ad so often, or remem- 
l)er(Ml so well, as Scott’s Ivanhoe” and Talis- 
man,” th(' Richard of romance is not likely to be replaced by 
the Uicluird of history. Tlie Ri(‘hard of romance, moreover, 
fearless, adventurous, generous, musician, and poet — represents 
])art of tlie king’s true character. He was a good knight- 
errant, l)ut a had king. His crusade and his captivity have 
beem glancitl at elsewhere, and they occupied most of his reign. 
Thr system that Henry II. had coiistrueled showed its strength 
hy keeping the i'ouiitry tog«'ther tluring liis absimce, tliough 
at the end his brother John played the traitor again, and 
joined the King of France in an attack on the English {lower. 
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Id 111)0 a chance wound, received while he was besieging tlic 
castle of Chains, resulted in Richard’s death. 

His brother John succeeded him. He had all the vices 
that characterized this strange Angevin family, and some that 
m I hn peculiar to himself ; nor were they redeemed 

* in his case by the energy, capacity, and high aims 
which wc have observed in his father and brother. Some have 
thought that English constitutional liberties came too soon, 
but no one has found a word to say in defence of King John. 
The great fact of his reign is that the country rose in rebellion 
against him ; no mere resistance this time of a few feudal 
nobles, disgusted that they were not allowed more power to do 
evil ; but a real movement of largo secDions of the people, in 
which Norman and English were equally concerned. 

What led to the revolt, and what made its success 
possible ? The personal character of the king explains much, 
but by no means all. Two forces chiefly must lx; 
liminaries noted, rirst, military defeat and humiliation ; 
to Magna secondly, a quarrel with the Church. The Norman 
® ■ kings were before all things war-lords. Victory in 

battle had given them the crown of England ; inilitaiy strength 
had given them the control which they exercised over the 
land. In all periods a government i.s shaken to its foundations 
by serious military defeat ; witness in our own day the ruins 
of the Hohenzollern, Hapshurg’, and Romanoff dynasties ! A 
defeated coward could hardly hofie to sit on the throne of 
The William the Coii(|ueror. .loliii lost Normandy, 

loss of the verv foundation of the power of his race. 

Normandy, 

sat on the French throne now Philip 
Augustus, one of the greatest of French kings, a man who 
resembled Henry II. of Fngland in many ways, .\gainst him 
John was quite outmatched, and his defeat was attended by 
disgrace. He lost tlic castle of Chateau Caillard that Richard 
had built and loved ; he murdered his nephew Arthur when 
he fell into his hands. Normandy fell into the power of 
France in 1:101 ; .\njou, Maine, and Tourairie in 12o(;; when 
John leagued himself with Otto, who was attempting to win the 
imperial crown against Frederick II. and Pope Innocent Hi., 
this only led to the disaster of liou vines (1211). The 
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territories of the French Crown extended now to the mouths 
of the Loire and the Seine. The Angevin Empire was broken 
for over. These events soon produced their effects in England. 
Many of the English barons had lands across the sea, and 
were injuretl by the failure of John’s arms ; all must have had 
some sense of national humiliation, and a very clear feeling 
that it was not so dangerous to rebel against John as it had 
been against Henry and Richard. 

John’s relations with the Papacy and the Church were as 
unfortunate jus with the French Crown. First there came a 
.sharp conflict with the papacy about the appoint- 
meat of an Anilibishop of t^iuterbuiy. The monks and the 
attiichcd to the cathedral had chosen one man ; the 
king in indignation had appointed another ; it was inevitable 
that the Pope should interfere to try and settle the dispute. 
He put aside l)Oth candidates and chose Stephen Langton, an 
Englishman and a cardinal, already well known for his learn- 
ing and the purity of his life. King .fohn wa.s wild with fury 
at this action of the Pope, refused to allow Langton to enter the 
country, and laid hands on the revenues of the archbishopric. 
Pope Innocent HI. wa.s not the man to refuse the challenge. 
His counter-attack wjis a terrible one. He pronounced on the 
kingdom of England a solemn interdict which cut the whole 
realm off from the Catholic Church, and made intercourse 
with other nations difficult. .\or were more secular weapons 
wanting. The Poix* urged the King of Franco to invade 
England, and the Welsh and the English sjiw in the king’s 
dilHculties with the Pope an opportunity for recovering their 
lost independence. John met these gathering dangers by an 
abject surrender. He ju-omistnl to receive iStephcn Langton ; 
lu; did more. He declaretl that England wjvs a vassid of the 
Holy .See, and did homage for it to the Pojks. He promised 
large indemnities to the clergy and an annual subsidy to the 
I’ojte. So the Popi'’H anger Wius assuaged, and the king wa.s 
ahsolved by .Stejdicn Langton. But the eonsc<]ucn<‘cs of the 
struggle remained. It was not forgotb-u that the king had 
been declared an enemy of tlu! Church and of God. 

'riie barons and people hated King John, and no longer 
feared him. The Church no longer supported him. When 
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the crowning distister of Bouvines hiul come the storm broke. 
.John found himself almost without support. Tliere were 
Magna preliminary meetings of tlie barons an d their allies 
Carta. at St. Albans and in Saint Paul’s Cathedral, and 
then the king had to meet the leaders at Runnymede, near 
Windsor. There the Great Charter of Kuglish Liberties was 
signed. 

Magna Carta is a ^locumeut of sixty-three clauses, and the 
greater number of them are coneerned with the safeguarding 
of the privileges of the nobility, and here in many instances 
the interest of the commons was rather with the king than 
with his enemies. The chief points that concerned the realm 
as a whole are these : (1) If the king wanted any taxes 
beyond the ordinary feudal dues he was henceforth bound to 
call the Grand Council ; and the form in which the summons 
was to be sent out was to be prescribed. The supremacy of 
the yet unborn House of Commons is derived from this 
article. (2 ) The liberties of the English Church are guarank'cd. 
though not defined. (;)) The rule of tlie common law of 
England is declared to cover all free men, “No freeman shall 
be taken or imprisoned save l)y the lawful judgement of his 
peers or by the law of the laud.” ( l ) The liberties of Loudon 
and of the other towns and harbours of England were confirmed. 
To the king the most humiliating clau.se was the si.xiy-first, 
which established a commission of twenty-five barons to sec 
that the provisions of the Cliarter were executed, and to enforce 
them if nece.ssiiry by civil war. 

The signing of Magna Carta was one of the great events 
of European history. Legends have gathered round it, and 


Importance 
of the 
Great 
Charter. 


have exaggerated its features and oliscnred i(.s 
meaning. It owes part of its modern fanm to 
the lawyers of the seventeenth century, who found 
in it a biisis, most usefid hut not (juite liistoriod. 


for their struggle against the .'^tuark. But its importance 


remains. It did not gnarantec trial by jury ; it did not 


introduce the commons to political power ; it wiis a feudal, 


not a popular document. But it i.s the basis of much that 


is mo.st charackristic in the English constitution, and by its 
clauses, aud even by the misiuterpretiition of them, bears 
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eloquent testimony to the continuity of the history of tlie 
constitution of Kn^land. 

The immediate workiut' of the Charter was not satis- 
factory. The kiiiff refused to abide by it, and was absolved 
from the need of observiiuf his oath by Pope Innocent III. 
His opponents at once declared war, and invited Louis of 
France to come over ami hike the crown. He came, and there 
was every prospect of a lonjf and destructive civil war that 
might have left an evil mark on England’s destiny when 
John died in 1:^10. 


IV 

The movement that produced llagna Carta seemed then 
at first to have failed. It had lit the flames of (.ivil war and 
had introduced a foreign jn'ince into the laud as a claimant for 
the English throne. It was not, however, really a failure, 
becau.se it re.sted on permanent forces in the social life of the 
land. Hut its insullicicncy was soon apparent. It became 
clear that it was not enough to exact a promise of good 
conduct from the king, and to threaten to enforce the promise 
by civil war. Pcriietual vigilance is the price that has to be 
paid for litaay. If the people of England were to be either 
masters of the government of England, or partners in it, it 
woidd be necessiiry for them to have .some permanent organi- 
zation to reitresent and enforce their wishes. Hence, largely 
came the development of the Ihiglish parliament into its later 
form. 

Henry III. who succeeded was a better man than his 
father, but light of iniml and weak of will. He was not 
an.vious to prolong John’s struggles against his King 
people, and the barons were willing to sec if the Henry III. 
iKiW king could be trusted. He issued in 122.") a new version 
of the (ireat Charter, omitting the clauses which imwlc the 
consent of the ( Ireat Council necessary for the imposition of 
n(!W taxes. The new version was, howe\er, accepted without 
protest. It is noteworthy how the Charter was for this age 
the standard of its claims. So long as they were accepted all 
was well. 
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Blunders and failures in the foreign policy of the king, 
and crushing taxation at home as a result of them, caused the 
next great effort to control the royal power. 

The king was unpopular because, soon after his iiccession 
to the throne, he had given his confidence to men of foreign 
Mistakes origin, most of them relatives of his mother. We 

of Henry hear of protests against these men, who are called 

favourites. Tliey were hated not merely because 
they were foreigners, nor because they were supposed to have 
an evil influence on the king, lait because they came between 
him and his nobles and his peo])lc. Ever since the (Ireat 
Charter the barons and tlieir allies had claimed to exercise a 
control over the government, and these “ favourites” usurped 
the position which they thought ought to belong to the leaders 
of the English nobility. Under tlieir influence the king 
embarked on a course of foreign policy that led to disaster. 
The papacy was engaged in its desperate struggle against the 
Hohenstaufen. Frederick II. was dead, and the popes were 
resolved that his hated race should be expelled entirely from 
Naples and Sicily. Henry was the ally of the popes, and they 
.saw in him a useful instrument. Two rich prizes were 
dangled before his eves. His brother Richard of (’oruwall 
was to be emperor ; his son Edmund was to succeed to the 
crown of Sicily. Had both plans sncc(>eded they would hardly 
have added to the strength of the Crown or the nation. But 
after some promise of success both failed. To support these 
claims Henry had e.xacted large snms from the Chunrli and the 
people. Tlie opponents of the king therefore had now no lack 
of support. 

The party of the barons found a great leader in Simon de 
Montfort, Count of Leicester. He was the son of that de 
Simon de Montfort who had played a prominent find cruel 
Montfort. part in the suppression of the Albigensian heresy. 
He had been at first the king’s friend and had married 
the king’s sister ; but then there had come ciuarrels which 
had never been fpiitc made up. Simon was now the most active 
leader of the opponents of the monarchy. It is difficult to say 
what part was played in his career by personal hostility to the 
king, and what part by patriotism and a desire to establish an 
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effective government. He was a man of ideas, and his hieas 
reached beyond politics to the refonn of the Church. The 
contemporary movement of the h’riars, wlio were beginning 
to exercise much influence in England, helps to explain 
his aims. 

In 1 258 parliament met at Oxford and put forward demands, 
some of which anticipate the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Parliament was to meet three times a i-j,g 
year, but was to consist of twelve delegates “ to visions of 
spare the cost of the commonalty.” TIkj king 
was to have a council of fifteen which was to control all 
his iictions. The twelve men who ri*presenteuted parliament 
W(!re to be in constant communication with the fifteen. If 
these provisions h id been carried out the king would have 
abdicated into the hands of the nobility. 

But the new form of government did not work well, and 
could not last. The barons (piarrelled among themselves and 
showed no sign of regarding the interests of the commonalty. 
The I’ope was not unmindful of bis old ally, and absolved him 
from the oath that he had taken to observe the “ Provisions 
of Oxford.” Civil war broke out. In an effort was made 
to escape from the misery of the struggle by an appeal to the 
arbitration of the saintly Iving of France, Louis IX. It was 
iinpo.ssible that a king of Franco in that age should approve of 
rebellious barons. Louis annulled the Provisions of Oxford. 
'I'iie barons refused to accept the decision, and war came again. 
.•\t the battle of Lewes the king was defeated and taken 
prisoner, lie still wore the crown, but it was Hiinon de 
Montfort who ruled England. In 12(>5 Simon took the step 
which more than anything else has made liis name jjg Mont- 
famous. He summoned a parliament of a new fort's Par 
type- -a body in which we see an approxima- 
Lion to the parliamimt which, with rare exceptions, has played 
the central part in English history down to our own time. 
Previous parliaments had been councils of barons ; Simon de 
Montfort summoned every county and every borough to send 
representatives to consult with the barons and with the clergy. 
The counties and the l,own8 had already occasionally sent 
spokesmen to discuss with the king details of business, lint 
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Simon de Montforfc’s parliament was the first great council of 
the realm, where all sections of the community were repre- 
sented, and where representiitives of the counties and the 
towns met on an eijual footing with the great barons and the 
elinrehmen. 

From a distance wc see the importance of the experiment, 
but it must have had a different look at the time. The 
country was not ready for it. Bitter quarrels broke out 
among Simon’s noble allies ; his power was attacked from the 
side of Wales. Edward, the king’s son, who had been a 
prisoner since the battle of Lewes, escaped from captivity and 
joined with the rebels. 

At Evesham Simon was defeated and slain (1265). All 
his work seemed undone. The nobles had to throw them- 
Death of selves on the king’s mercy. At Kenilworth it was 
Simon de laid down that the king *• was to exercise his 
Montfort. dominion, authority, and royal power without 
hindrance or opposition.” The Provisions of Oxford were 
annulled ; but the king promised to abide by the charters to 
which he had voluntarily sworn, and this included the reissue 
of Magna Carta. 

The country accepted the new state of things very quietly. 
So peaceable was it that Edward, the king’s son, went off 
on a crusade and was still in the East when the king died in 
1272. 

It has iKjen said that England has profited more by the 
follies and vices of her bad kings than by the virtues of her 
good ones. It is a very doubtful verdict ! True, 
an^of without the vices of King .lohn there would have 
Edward I.’s Ixjen no ilagna Carta ; without the weakness of 
reign. Henry III. there would probably have been no 
such experiment in parliamentary government as wi; have 
just noted. But it was the strong and, on the whole, the 
ju.st government of the Conqueror and of Henry II. that had 
built up the national unity which alom; made a national 
pirliarnent jKissible, and it was Edward I. — whom no one has 
ever called weak, and few would call bad — wlio put parliamen- 
tary government on a safe foundation. There is no more 
fnndamentally inqMirtant {leriod in our history than the 
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tliirty-five years of Edward’s rei^n. Neglecting chronological 
order, we will first see what he did to build up the fabric of 
parliament. 

T 1 i (3 parliament of Simon de Montfort had been the enemy 
of Uie royal power. There would have been nothing strange 
if Edward, now that the royal power Wiis rc-esta])lislied, had 
made it his chief endeavour to extii’pate parliamentary institu- 
tions in every form. It was the policy which the kings of 
France followed with regard to all institutions that threatened 
to check their power. It is the supreme merit of Edward I. 
that he saw that what had been an instrument of opposition 
could be made into a method of government, and that he 
voluntarily retaiin^d the partnership between king and people 
which had Ix en forced upon his father and The Model 
grandfatlnT. He mud(‘ several experiments, but Parliament 
the decisive stt‘p came in when he had been on 

the throne more than twenty 3 ’ears. He was engaged in 
(lifiicult wars with tlie French and with the Scotch. At such 
a crisis a weaker man might have taken ciire to avoid all 
possibility of opposition at home. With wiser insight Edward 
(‘hose this moment to (;all the people into full partnership. He 
summoned tlie Model Farliament, whicdi folio W(.*d the lines of 
Montfort’s parliament of FJG5, but gave to the p.'ople a com- 
pleter represeiitiition. There caim.* the earls aud the barous, 
the bishops and the abbots ; there came two rej^resentatives 
from ev(Ty shire and from every borough ; there came repre- 
sentatives of the lower clergy. ‘‘ Common dangers,'’ said the 
king, “should be m(‘t by measures agreed on in common.” 
What tlie repre.scmtatiou of England was in 1290, that it 
remained, with no essential miKlifieations, down to 1832. 
Two years later Edward reatfirmed the basis on which 
})arliamcntary government has always rested. He confirmed 
tli (3 chartei* 8 , and once more promised that no aids or taxes 
sliould Ixi raised exci‘pt by consent of parliament. Parliament 
has hiul its ups aud downs, and its |>eriods of eclipse as well as 
of power, but its assured position in the life of England dates 
from Edward’s reign. 

A few years later, in 1302, Philip IV. of France, in the 
Iw^at of his struggle with th(‘ paj)acy, called into council the 
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States-General. He, too, asked a body which represented the 
clergy, the nobility, and the comiiions of France to support 
him in a struggle which seemed likely to tax all his 
Enc^lish powers. But the later history of the two bodies 
parliament shows a wide contrast : the States- (Jeneral seemed 
wiclTuie sometimes as if they were going to control the 
Spates- destinies of Fran(‘e, especially after the battle of 
General. Poictiers and at the beginning of the Reformation 
movement ; but in the end they fell away and left the country 
in the hands of the monarchy. What are the causes of the 
wide difference ? 

Some of them are clear. The Shites-General were not so 
rooted in the life of the nation as parliament wan with us. 
^ Simon de Montfort and Edward I. did but bring 

C^£lllS0S 

of their together and develop methods of common ac^tion 

different that already existed, while Philip IV. imposed a 
destinies. ^yholly new form of institution upon the country. 
Secondly, while the Englisli parliament came to be organized 
in the two chambers of Lords and Commons, the States- 
General were divided into the three chambers of Clergy, 
Nobility, and Commons. This seems at first sight a mere 
question of machinery ; but the French system gave a pro- 
I>onderance to the two privileged classes — the nobility and the 
clergy — -and prevented the States-(rencral from becoming 
adequate represenUtives of the life of the nation as a whole. 
Thirdly, tlie French “ States ” never got that control of taxation 
which was the lover in the hands of parliament, and whicli at 
last gave it control of everything. In 1 l:il) the French kings 
received the definite power of raising money for the main- 
tenance of a standing army. Lastly, the influence of geography 
must not be forgotten. Defended by the seas, England could 
dispen.se with a standing army ; and standing armies were 
fatal to the liberties of h’rance. So the two nations went their 
different ways, and each had its own advantages. 


V 

The thirteenth century had a great inUjn^st in problems of 
legislation. At the universities, which were springing into 
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existence on all sides, Roman law was being studied with reve- 
rent and almost superstitious care ; and the principles of 
Roman law (civil law, as it wsw (jailed) were being Edward I. 
widely adoj)ted. In England there was no inclina- and English 
tiou to adopt them wholesahj. 'I'hc Jiational customs 
were the basis of th? administration of our law, and few 
wanted to make any essential changes ; but Roman law 
exercised on it a modifying influence, working for clearness 
of detinition and logical relation of the parts, Edward I.’s 
chief interest was probably in legislation, and his chief effort 
was to give ])reeisiou and order to the e-xisting laws and 
customs of England. He Inis been called, with -pjjg 
('xagge.ration, the English Justinian ; but he deserves English 
the prais(! that Dante bestowed upon Justinian ; be Justinian? 
took from the laws what was redundant and meaningless. 
Naturally, too, he laid always an eye on the strengthening of 
the authority of the (’rown. A good deal of his legislation, 
though not all, falls into line with the tendency of the time to 
undermine the power of feudalism. The chief stotntes may be 
summarily noticjcd. 

In 127 .S, by the Statute of (Houccster, he made a definite 
attack on the feudal nobles by instituting an imjuiry into the 
ground or warrant on which their judicial rights <pj,g 
were based. This provoked, however, such an Statute of 
oubjry that the attack was not. pressed home. The Gloucester, 
feudal courts were being ttndermined in other ways. The 
itinerant judges were one of the chief of these, and their 
(jirctiits were regulated and their powers increased by 
Edward. 

l>y the Stiitute of Mortmain, in 127'.*. it was forbidden to 
make any further grants of lands to the Ohurcli without the 
express permission of the king. This did not 
imply any hostility to the Church, for the king 
was a Crusader and a loyal son of the (Church. 'Plie king’s 
motives were politicid an<i financial. Lands in the power of 
the ( 'hurch wen; (jxempt from tb'se feudal payments, which 
were an important element in the revenues of the Crown. 
Later, in 12H.'i, the king limited the subjects that could be 
handled in ecclesiasticnl (jonrts. 
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There are two important statutes dealing with land tenure. 
In 128.'> there came one usually known as De Donis UoiuUtion- 
De Donis the effect of wliiclnvas to allow a landowner 

Condition- to ensure that his lands should descend undivided 
alibus. from eldest sou to eldest son; (o “entail” them 
according to the legal phrase. A ja’oinineiit and questionable 
feature of our land systein is largely derived from this Act. 
Quia 1^1 1290 the statute Quia Eiuptoreit forbade 

Emptores. “subinfeudation.” That is, it laid down that if 
a landowner alienated or sold any land the new owner heeame 
the vassal of the seller’s lord, not of the seller. It had some- 
what the same effect as William the Couquei'or’s famous Moot 
of Salisbury. 


YI 

Edward I.’s reign was full of wars, and they have left a 
The permanent mark on tlie histoiy of Kugland. He 

wars of fought against France, against AVales, against 

Edward I. Scotland. Tlie wars are closely related to one 
another, but may be separately treated liere. 

M’'hile the English king possessed Gascony there was always 
likely to be trouble with France, where national feeling was 
growing. The friction w'as increased when Edward inherited 
through his wife the territory of I’onthieu, on the lower 
Somme. Hence came war with France’s violent monarch 
Philip IV. ; but war that led to little change. Edward did 
not want to add to his troubles at home tin; complication of a 
foreign war. In 1299 he made peace, and married the Fiench 
king’s sister. 

Far more important were his wars in AVak's. 'riie AV'elsb 
found a fine leader in Prince Llewelyn, and it took several 
Wars in years of hard fighting before Edward could enforce 
AVales. his will on his brave enemies. In the end the 

land of Llewelyn was divided into countie.s, and brought 
under the king’s direct rule. The border districts wen; still 
left in the hands of the feudal lords. The new settlement was 
defined in the Statute of AVales (1284). 

The Scotch war was the most important of all, and seemed 
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to promise the btjst results. Edward I. seemed before his 
death to have incorporated Scotland with the The Scotch 
domains of the English Crown. When Alexan- wars, 
der HI. died in 1286, the heir to the throne Wiis his 
grand- daughter, who is known as Margaret, the Maid of 
Norway, fiere was a chance of bringing the two countries 
into peaceable union. The Maid was betrothed to Edward’s 
son, who had just been declared Prince of Wales. The union 
of the crowns seemed secure ; the independence of the peoples 
was wisely provided for. Ihit Margaret died in 12!)0. 

The succession to tlu‘ Scotch throne was now a diilicult 
(piestion, ujid the claimants con.scnted to submit it to the 
arbitration of Kdward I., who estiiblished a court to go into tlic 
matter. John Halliol was chosen, and did homage to the English 
king. .\ satisfactory solution seemed to have been reached. 

But the solution proved far from satisfactory. The 
Scotch resented the recognition of English overlordship, and 
Ihilliol had to make himself the spokesman of their The first 
feeling. War came, and Milward invaded and conquest of 
con([uercd. Balliol resigned the crown. Kdward Scotland, 
declared Scot laud annexed to the crown of Kugland. Was this 
the end ? 

It was by no means the end. Scotch national feeling was 
only increased by defeat, as was to bo seen again and again in 
Scotch history. It found a representative in Sir sir William 
William Wallace, and he defeated the iinglish Wallace. 
(Jovernor of Scotland at Stirling liridge in 12'.t7. King 
Edward had to come himself. He defeated \\ allace at 
Ealkirk in 12!>H, and when some years later Wallace reappeared 
ill Scotland, he was taken prisoner and executed. But a new 
leader ai»i)eared in UoU'rt Bruce, who was crowned Robert 
King of Scotland. Kdward found it necessary Bruce, 
again to inarch against Scotland, but he died on the road thither 
in l:hi7, leaving the Scotch ijuestion unsettled and critical. 

The following hooks may ho noted from nmong the vicst liU'riituro that 
deals with tlu! iKiriod l ovorod in this ohiiptor. Froomiiu's WiUiani fh<> 
Ctmt/Mwr; Mrs. J. It. (iroon's i/. jiri/ //. ; T. F. Tout’s Kdward ; 
(rroen’s .S’/iorf Ihstor)/ of the Knijlish I'rojtle ; Volatnes 11. and III. of the 
rolil uiU History of Kugl/indhy it. H. Adams and T. F. Tout respectively. 
.Stubbs’ Constitutional History of England and his Hckct Charters. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

The Hundred Years’ War 

On tlie death of PJiilip IV. of Franee there was no lack of 
descendants in the royal line. Theri‘ were three sons, and 
besides these a daughter. Isabella, who was married 
Jon to Edward 11. of England. An unchallenged 

the sue- succession seemed assured; but France was soon 
F^ce involved in one of the greatest struggles that has 
over arisen out of a disputed succession. For tlie 
three sons of Philip IV. — Louis X., Philip V., and Charles IV^ 
— died one after the other, not indeed childless, but without 
male heirs. On the death of Charles IV., therefore, in 1328, 
the question of the desc<uit of the crown was a really difficult 
one. Edward III. of England was the male in nearest 
direct descent from Philip IV. Charh‘s “ the Bad ” of 
Navarre was the grandson of Philip IV. \s <>ldest son : Philip, 
soon to be Philip VI., was tin* nephew of Philip IV. ^ 

^ Saint Louts, 122f>-1270. 

I 

Phili}) 111., 1 270-1 2S5. 

'I 

..I . I i 

Philip IV., Charic's, Count Lnm^, Count 

1280-1314. of Valois. ot Kvnju.\. 


LouLs X., Philip V., Charles IV., Isabella, Philip VI., Philip - 
1314-1316 1316-1322 1322-1328 111 . Edward 1328 -13o0. .h anne, d. 
(no surviv- (no son). (no son). Tl. | of Louia X. 

ing son). | | | 


Jeanne -r: 
Philip of Evreux. 

Charles the Bad.” 


Edward III. John IJ. (diaries, 
of England. (tlio Good), King tif 
1 350-1 3()1. Navariv 
I (“thoBad’’). 
Charh^s V^, 

1364-1380. 
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Tlicre was plenty of room for legal disputes. To exclude the 
claim of Edward III., a clause was produced from the laws of 
the Salian Franks with regard to landed property which said : 
“ Of Salic land no portion of the inheritance shall The Salic 
c-ome to a woman, but the whole inheritance of Law. 

1 he land sliall come to the male sex ’’ ; and it was main- 
tained that this rule of inheritance, wliich applied to landed 
propc^rty in one branch of the Franks at the beginning of 
their history, applied for all time to th(‘ inheritance of the 
crown of the King of France. But the (juestion was not a 
legal one. The “ Salic Law was tlie excuse, but the real 
motive was the desire to keep the crown of France from the 
liands of a foreigner, and thus to preserve the national iii- 
depend(*nce of the country. 

The Tfundred Years’ War was a struggle arising chiefly from 
the rivalry of the only two strong national stat(‘s of Europe, 
(lernnuiy, since tlu* fall of the llohenstaufen, was prance 
divid(*d and ineffective both for politics and war. and 
Italy was only a. g(‘ographical expression. Spain ^”8rland. 
did not (*xist as a state, and tin* diffiU'ent Christian kingdoms 
of Spain held their own with dithculty against the forces of 
Islam. But England possessed national unity and an efTective 
organization. I’hanks to the wisdom of Edward 1., Crown 
and Barlianamt worked in <^flicient co-operation, and the means 
of cTcating a ])ow(uful armed fon‘e t^xisted. France liad not 
acliiev'ed such comph'te unity as England, but over a large 
stretch of country th<‘ king ruled with unquestion(‘d authority, 
and the n()l)h*s were no longer rivals and iiKhqxmdent powers in 
any part of the country. In tin* fourte<mth century war was 
und<‘rtak<'n very lightly, and the jealousies of kings were 
always apt to produce war as soon as the kings possessed 
power. For ov(*r a hundred years the two royal houses 
8truggl<*d, with intervals of peace, for tin* possession of the 
crown a in I territories of Frame. 

Froissart has described iln* early stages of the war in the 
most brilliant of chronicl(*s. The joy of (ighting and the glory 
and jiageantry of war are giv<*n with a, brightness 
of colour hardly to be* matched outside of the 
pages of Homer. But the historian must give a very different 
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account of it. It was one of tlie most terrible of wars in its , 
social consequences. While the knights of England and of 
France were winning glory and exhibiting the graces and the 
virtues of cliivalry on the battle-field, the country was pillaged 
mercilessly ; the soldiers, high and low, exhibited the most 
brutal savagery ; France, in the words of one of luT historians, 
“ passed througli the flames of Hell.” 

The war was a savage conflict of two groat rival powers. 
But there were excuses for the outbreak of the struggle more 
The serious than the question of the validity of the 

immediate Salic law. Edward III. was at war witli Scotland, 


cause of 
the war. 


and France was in allianc.e with the Scots. The 
French king was suspected of dc'signs on Guieniie, 


which Edward 111. held as a tied of the French 


king. But the chief immediate cause was to be found in 
Flanders. England and Flandtu’s were intimately c,onnect(‘d 
by commercial ties. Flanders was the one great centre of the 
woollen industry in Europe, and the best wool came from 
England. Just at this time the King of France had joined 
with the Count of Flanders (for there was a Count of FIand(‘rs 


The 
situa- 
tion in 
Flanders. 


again since the failure of Fliilip IV. 's attempt to 
annex tlie country) in crushing tin* turbulent 
citizens of the great towns. There followed 
another outbreak in Flanders under Jacob van 


Artevelde of Ghent, and the insurgents entered into friendly 
relations with the English king, who thus gained valuable 
allies and an excellent base for an attack on France. The 
success of the war depended throughout V(*ry largely on the 
allies whom England could procure. Her early successes 
were the result of the support of Flanders and the adjacent 
districts of Brabant and Hainault. And a lnindn*d years 
later the ruin of England in tlu*. war came wlien these 
lands, then united under the rule of the J)ul<(* of Burgundy, 
transferred their allegiance to the King of France. 

The first pJiase of the war sliowc*(l brilliant and uninter- 
rupted succe.ss for England, and her victori(*s w(T(‘ often won 
against great odds. For England was a gre^af innovator in 
methods of warfare. Her army w'as gathered l)y voluntary 
enlistment for wage, and had none of the disorder of the 
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feudal levy. The Black Priuce was a ^reat commander, swift 
to seize the favourable opportunity in the crisis 
of a battle, daring in the adoption of new 
methods, as when at Crccy and at Poitiers he victories 
caused his kniglits to leave their horses and 1 ^ h 
fight on foot, skilful in planning a battle, if not 
in arranging a campaign. Above all, in the long bow the 
English army possess(*d a weapon of dreadful The 
efficiency. Tiie Continental iirmies had nothing long bow. 
equal to it. It had a longer range and a greater penetrating 
power than the crossbow which was used by the French 
archers. It produ(ied a more immediate revolution in war 
than the invention of gunpowder. 

War was declared in 1337. It was one of iJie slow moving 
wars wliich stand in such mark(‘d contrast with the rapidity 
and (jontiniiity of modern campnigns. Want of money often 
brought operations to an end just when we sliould have ex- 
pected sometliing decisive. For twenty years the hhiglish arms 
iiad hardly a serious check. Tlie naval fight oil Sluys (1340) 
demonstrated and assun'd the naval superiority of tlie English. 
In 1340 King Edward III. and tlie Black IVince landed at 
La Hogue and marclied towards Calais. The French army, 
superior in numbers and confident of victory, came 
up with cli(‘ni at Crecy. In tlie great battle whicli 
followed the feudal chivalry of France, with undisciplined 
courage, flung themselves on tlie strong defensive position 
which the Plnglish had taken up. It is said that the English 
used cannon ; but if so they were of little service. It was the 
long bow that did the work. Thi* arrows seem to have pene- 
trated even the mail of tlie knights, and upon the bodies of 
the horses they fell with murderous effect. Tlie English 
gained their victory with insignifuant loss. The siege of 
Calais followed — a long and cruel blockade, in wliich famine 
at last gave the English tlie town. The inhabitants were 
expelled, English settlers were introduced, and for the future 
tlie English would always possess the gate of their enemies. 

There was an interval of comparative quiet after tliis, due 
largely to tlie ravag<*s of the Black Death. In 1355 the Black 
Prince conducted campaigns in Guienne and enlarged the 
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English frontiers there. In 1356, laden with booty, he was 
intercepted near Poitiers by a much larger army under King 
John, wlio had succeeded to the throne in 1350. 
John the Good he is called, his “ goodness ” being 
according to the standard of feudal chivalry ; for he was an 
evil ruler for France, and her sufferings during the following 
years were largely due to his weak rule. The features of 
Crecy were repeated ; on the one side complete self-confidence 
and a fierce onslaught ; on the other, a carefully chosen 
defensive position, the archers the chief arm, and a repulse 
turned into a rout by an attack at the right moment. King 
John ‘‘ the Good ” himself fell a prisontn into the hands of the 
English and was taken to London. 

Disaster, financial distress, the horrible pestilence of the 
Black Death and the excesses of the bands of mercenary 
soldiers, who wandonnl about the country, filled 
up the cup of the misery of France. And it seemed 
that from the extremity of her disaster would arise 
a revolution in her governTuent. Paris fell into 
the power of Stephen ^Iar(‘el, Provost of the 
Merchants, a remarkable man who (‘ame near to leaving a 
great name in tlie annals of his native land and of Kurope. 
He joined with Charles of Navarre Charles the Pad ”) and 
projected a new scheme of government which would have 
brought the political development of Franc(^ into close 
resemblance to that of England. His ideas were embodied 
in the ordinances of 1357, which amount io the establishnuMit 
The representative government in France. The 

States- States-General were to play the part of the Englisli 
General. Parliament. They were to meet frf‘<|uently and 
were to control the taxation of the country. The English 
were to be driven out of the land by a national army, which 
was to be raised by a general conscription and universal 
obligation to military service. These ideas are prophetic of a 
distant future ; but it is doubtful if they could have been 
realized in the France of the fourteenth century. Charles of 
Navarre gave Marcel hesitating support : the Daupliin Charles, 
who ruled during the imprisonment of his father, had the 
national feeling of France on his side, and the revolutionary 
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movement was strong only in Paris. Tlie tumultuous out- 
breaks of the peasants (the Jacquerie) showed the dangers of 
disorder. Marcel was killed and Paris surrendered to the 
Dauphin. There was no furtlier attempt to take the conduct 
of tlie war from the control of the crown. 

In 1360 King John accepted the Peace of Bretigni whereby 
King Edward III. abandoned his claim to the French throne, 
but received in full sovereignty, without homage or allegiance 
of any sort, tlie large district of Aquitaine to the south of the 
Loire, as w(‘Il as Calais and the neighbouring district. It 
seemed a great victory for the English king ; but it was soon 
to pass away like smoke. 

In 13()4 John “tlie (Jood di(‘d, and his son Charles V. 
succeeded. The fai(‘ of France must have s(»emed more 
pre(*.arious tlian ever wlien it depended upon this 
weak, ill-sha])en, unwarlike king. But he proved, Charles V. 
in facJ, a far more effective ruler than his rash and 
empty-h(*ad(‘(l father. He was fortunate in dis- in. 

covering Du (luescJin — a Breton knight — who soon displayed 
military talents of tlie very highest kind, and showed great skill 
in adajiting liis methods to meet the peculiar strength of the 
English. He gave them no further cliance of winning another 
Crecy or Poitiers. He fought war in grim earnest and not as 
a kniglitly sjiort. He “ kicked at the belly ” by devastating 
the country tlirough which the English were to pass and 
taking refuge within walled towns. The French won no days 
of glory lik(‘ those which had fallen to the lot of the English, 
and twice Du (Uiesrlin fell into the hands of the Black Prince. 
But the English possessions constantly diminished. Heavy 
taxation had made the Black Ihinee unpopular even in 
Guienne. In 1372 a little known but very im- Battle 
portant battle off La RocluJle ended in a naval of La 
victory for France. WIhui Edward III. died in 
1377, nothing remained in English hands except Calais, Bor- 
deaux, and Bayonne and the lands in the immediate neiglibour- 
Jiood of these towns. 

At the death of Edward III. tlie military outlook for Franco 
was much brighter, but she was still the prey of grave social 
evils. Du Guesclin had employed against tlie English 
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companies ” of mercenary soldiers — raised by promise of pay 
and booty, directly subordinate to their commanders, and far 
The more efficient than the old armies of tlie kings of 

com- France, penetrated as they were by the spirit of 

l^nies^of feudalism. But though these “ companies ” were 
ranee. efficient in war, they were almost as dreadful 
a scourge to tJie country as the enemy Jiimself. For in time 
of peace they spread over the country, plundering the peaceful 
inhabitants, and in some places a fresh army had to be raised 
against them, and at one time a crusade was even declared 
against them. Charles V. — Charles the Sage he is often called 
-^ied in 1380, leaving a son, Charles VL, only eleven years 
old. So, first, there were all tlie troubles that belong to a 
Charles regency, and then, when Charles VI. caine of age, 
VI. other and worse troubles soon showed themselves. 

The king was stricken with madness. Tb' recovered at times, 
but it would have been better for France^ if tlu' clouds had 
settled permanently upon him, for then some stable govern- 
ment might have been established through a regency. As it 
was, France became the prey of furious factions which claimed 
the right to rule the country in his naine. 

These parties are usually labelled tlu‘ Burgundians and the 
Ajniagnacs. They were the followers of two princes of the 
Bur- blood royal who each claimed the right of exer- 

gundians cising tlie government in the King’s name. It was 

and Armag- ^ great disaster for France that there was any Duke 
of Burgundy at all, an<l that th(‘re was one was 
due to the unwise action of King Jolin the Good. For in 1302 
the old house of Burgundy had come to an end, and its terri- 
tories had fallen to the crown. They should have been annexi^d 
to the royal domain ; but John gave theun witli the Ducal 
title to his son Philip the Bold, wlio alone had stood by his 
father on the disastrous field of Poitiers. From him were to 
come for four generations tJie most dangiTous rivals and 
enemies of tlie Frencli crown. 

Philip the Bold of Burgundy claimed the Regency as 
uncle of Charles VI. , and at his death his claim was taken over 
V>y his son, John the Fearless. His claims w(»re resisted by tlie 
King’s brother Louis, Duke of Orleans, and when the Duke 
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of Orleans liad been murdered in 1407, his cause and tlie cause 

of his party was espoused by the Count of Armagnac, the 

father-in-law of the new duke, who was not old enough to 

figlit for himself. There are few more savage contests than 

this between the Burgundians and the Armagiiacs, 

tliough it finds a close parallel in the feuds of the of the 

Yorkists and Lancastrians in our own country. civil 
— ' war 

It was a struggle for power and the wealth that 

power brings, but each gave to their cause some show of 
principle. The Armagnacs were associated with the feudal 
nobility of Frances and found their strongest support in the 
soulh. The Duke of Burgundy allied himself with the de- 
mocracy of the city of Paris and with the merchant 
classes of the oilier northern cities ; but it was an alliance that 
sprang merely from a common enmity; for the Burgundians 
were equally ready to ally themselves with the feudal nobles 
when it s(‘rved their (urn to do so. The rivalry of these two 
princely houses led to fierc(* civil war. Paris fell into the power 
of a revolutionary party ; but despite the support of the 
Burgundians it was reconquer<‘d by the Armagnacs. They 
controlled the King and the Dauphin, and victory seemed in 
their grasp, when in 1 llo there came another acute crisis in 
the war with Knglaiid. 

Henry V. was on tin* throne of England, young, ardent, 
ambitious, anxious for a military succ(‘s.s which should make his 
people forget how weak was his claim to the Henry V. of 
English throne. He invaded Frama*, coiujuered England. 
Harfleur after very great loss, and then, with an army sadly 
thimi(*d by war and disease, he marched towards Palais, hoping 
to ro-embark ilmv for England. A great French army 
(Tossed his path at Agineourt. The English were saved from a 
situation of the great <\st peril by tlie skill of their Agineourt, 
king and the courage and discipline of tlie troops; 
but also by the faulty taidic.s and mastiuless confusion of the 
(‘n(*my. Tlu'y atta(*ked as at Cri'cy and Poitiers, and it was 
no advantage under the circuinstaiUH's that the knights had 
dismounted and fought on foot. The English archers did their 
deadly work, and Henry V. gained an even more overwhelming 
victory than those whicli had fallen to the lot of the Black Prince, 
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France fell lower and lower. Tlie Dauphin quarrelled 
violently with his mother. The civil war of the factions 
showed no sign of abatement. Efforts at recon- 
of only provided opportunities for assassina- 

g-undians titm. The Burgundians made tliemselves master 
Englislf Paris; and in M18 John the Gh)od, Duke of 

Burgundy, in order to avenge his fatlier’s murder, 
made hearty alliance with the English. Thus supported, Henry 
rapidly advanced in the con(|uest of Normandy, and his success 
was sealed in 1420 by the Treaty of Troyes. He was to marry 
Catherine, daughter of the imbecile King Charles VI., and was 
to rule France as Regent for the present, and as King at the 
death of Charles VI. The Duke of Burgundy was rewarded 
for his support by a declaration of tlie independence of those 
territories which he had hitherto held as a fief of the crown 
of France. Next year, Henry V. entered Paris. A career of 
unlimited possibilities seemed opening before him, when in 
1422 he died. 

Charles VI, died in the same year, and he was succeeded 
by his son Charles VII . — Charles tlie Victorious, as he was 
j called at last — Charles tlie well-served, as he has 
VII ‘Me more justly styled. The English victories 

victorieux’* continued unabated. Victories in the south of 
Normandy and the upper course of the Seine 
seemed to confirm the alliance with Burgundy 
and to open the way to an attack on thc‘ centre and south of 
France, where alone Charles VII. now had any siuious following. 
The only sign of hope for France was seem in tlx*, difiiculties 
that arose between England and Burgundy ; for the Bur- 
gundian alliance was the pivot of the English triumph, and in 
1425 it seemed endangered by the effort of llumpliri'y of 
Gloucester to secure possessions in Hainault by a marriage 
with the heiress. Tliis quarrel was, however, patched up, and in 
1428 the English advanced to the siege of Orleans. They built 
forts at the gates of the city and tliough tliey did not encircle 
it by continuous lines of blockade, it seemed (jcrtain that 
famine would soon give the city to the English, and with the 
city the means of striking at the centre and south of France. 
It seemed that the French monarchy was close to its ruin. 
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Then Joan of Arc arose. Our knowledge of lier career is 
drawn from evidence that is singularly good and full ; but 
scrutiny, if it dispenses with miracle, does not Joan of 
lessen the wonder of it. She was an ignorant and Arc. 
pious peasant girl, and she had no experience of war ; and yet 
she showed not only a contagious courage and enthusiasm, but 
also made suggestions that might have come from an ex- 
perienced soldier. She believ(‘d herself divinely commissioned 
to relieve Orleans and to c rown the King at Rheims, which lay 
in the heart of tlie country which \vas at the time of her 
coming in possession of the enemy. Both French and English 
came to believe that tlicTc was something supernatural in her, 
and this accounts for the change from the depths of depression 
to confidence on the side* of France*, and a corresponding and 
opposite change on the side of the English. Her career was a 
sliort one, and not so decisive* as it is sometimes 
rej)r(*sent('d. ()rl<‘ans was relieveel. and the con- of 
fulen(*<e of the English rudely shaken. The king Orleans, 
was crowni'd at Kli(*inis, and thus the mission, which “the 
V(ace‘S of whicli slie sj)oke had confided to her, was accom- 
plished. Sht* r(‘mained unwillingly with the armies, and what 
followed was a dismal anti-climax. Tlie king gave lier poor 
support, and, like liis gtuu'rals, was probably jealous of her. 
The French army was driv(*n off from an attack on Paris, 
tliough if Joan's advici* liad been taken the eity would probably 
hav(? fallen. Tluui sla* was captured in an attempt to relieve 
Compi(‘gne. Tlear is no more pitiful tragedy than tlie story 
liow slie was sold by her Burgundian captors to 
the Phiglish; and Jiow a court, pr(*sidcd over by the dom of 
Bishop of Ih*auvais under English inllucnc(*, found 
her guilty of witchcraft. H<‘r life was at first 
promised lier; but on the ground that she had resumed her 
male attire she was sentenced to di*ath as a re]a])sed heretic, 
and was burned professing to the last faith in “the voices’’ 
that had guid(*d her. 

She had done much, but much remained to be done. The 
English grasp on France was loosened but not shaken off. 
The Ihirgiindian alliance was still the key of the position, 
and Duke John the Fearless was again irritated with his 
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English allies because he thought they were aiming at acquiring 
power witliin his own dominions. In 1435 he took the final 
step, and by the Peace of Arras separated himself 
from the English and made peace with the King 
of France ; liis dominions were increased, and he 
was to be free during his whole life from any feudal 
dependence on the crown of France. 

In Bagland, meanwhile, there was no government and no 
statesman capable of meeting the difficulty. The dismember- 
Reorgani- which she had brought upon France seemed 

zation coming to her : tlie bitter strife of factions had 

F^rance begun, which was to lead later to tlie Wars of the 

Roses. France, encouraged by the prospect of suc- 
cess, turned to the reorganization of the state with confidence 
and enei^gy. In 143C Paris was reoccupied by Charles VH. He 
was well served to the end, and his chief servants came frojn 
the ranks of the merchant clavss. One such man, Jean Bureau, 
took in hand the artillery of the French army, and soon it 
came to be the best in Europe, and was more than an adequate 
counterpoise to the Englisli archers in the remaining 
stages of the fighting. Another servant, Jac(|U(*s Couir of 
Bourges, laboured to reform tlie tinances of France. It was 
an appalling task, for the country seeiiK^d sunk in 
Prag- chaos and misery. The Pragmatic Banction of 
S^^rtion ^ financial help to France, for while 

Councils were declared superior to the Pope, and 
the Church was allowed to choose li(‘r own officials, ciTtain 
large payments which had hitherto been made to the Pope 
were refused, and some of tliem found their way to the king's 
treasury. More directly important measures came in 1431), 
when a famous ordinance was issued by the king, dealing with 
the organization of the army {ordo7inance sur la rjendarmerw). 
The ordi- measure it was not so much the English 

nance of war that was thouglit of, for there was a breathing 

?439« space in that ; but rather tlie bands of brigands, 

or ecorclieursy who traversed Fraiuio in large numb(*.rs and made 
life insupportable except within the walls of a town. These 
men were disbanded soldiers from tlu^ mercimary companies, 
men of many nalioualities and all classes, who now plundered 
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with deliberation and organization the country tlicy had been 
hired to save. The one means to meet this and most other 
evils seemed to Frenchmen in the Bfteenth century to be an 
increase in the authority of the crown. So with general 
support the gnvrt ordinance was issued. Tlie taille, a tax 
hitherto levied by the nobles on their estates — a tax on pro- 
perty, on land, and on houses — was transferred to the crown 
and was to be devoted to the raising of a standing army. No 
one was to be allowed to raise troops without licence from the 
king, and all captains were to be nominated by him. It was 
an ordinance of far greater scope than was suspected its conse- 
nt tlie time. It was effective against the brigands, quences. 
and gave the king an efhcient army when ' the war 
against England was renewed. But it also proved a potent 
instrument for tlie advancement and enfon‘einent of the royal 
power. The kings of France lieneefortli had the power of 
collecting a tax that was elastic, and could be made to raise 
gn»at sums of money ; and tliis tax could be used to maintain 
a standing army. W hat the kings of England never won — 
the right to tax and tlu' right to maintain a standing army — 
was giv'on willingly to the kings of France ! This of its(‘lf does 
not by any means explain why Fran(‘e IxTame an absolute 
nionarcliy, ami England, <lespite all (^larks, worked forward 
to parliamentarism. Tli<‘ geograjihy and the primitive 
institutions of the two races wore potent intluences on tlioir 
divergent growth. But the ordinance of 1439 was an im- 
portant step, and it was never n*call('d until the monarchy 
disappear(*d in the storms of the revolution of 1789. 

W'ar with England came again in 1439. Normandy 
rebelled against th<* English and was support<‘d by the forces 
of the crown. Rouen was taken, ami then the 
English mad(* their last stand at Konnigny (1150). of the 
Their defeat gave the wliole of the north of France, 
with the exception of Calais, into the hands of the French. 
Then in 1453 ( luienne came over to France. Bordeaux almost 
alofie lield out for England. A last olfort was made to recover 
vsome of the lost ground, when the veteran Talbot led out an 
army. At Castillon the last battle of the Hundred 

Years* War was fought. The last picture that we get of the 
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fighting is characteristic. The English archers failed. The 
English knights charged with stubborn courage, but tliey were 
swept down by the new artillery tliat Bureau liad given to 
France. 

The long duel was over. If we did not remember the 
character of the century and the light way in wJiich the rulers 
undertook wars we could not condemn too strongly the action 
of England which had filled France for a century with every 
kind of evil. England paid for lier action in tlie Wat T 3 der 
and Jack Cade rebellions, perhaps in the Blac.k Death, certainly 
in the Wars of the Roses. France liad gained lier great 
victory, and had expelled the English from all France with 
the exception of Calais, because a genuine national spirit arose 
in the country which made the inliabitants feel the English 
dominion a hateful foreign oppression. 

Charles VIL prolonged his glorious reign to 14(51 ; but he 
had personally contributed very little to its glory, and llu? 
last years of his reign showed that though the, old feudalism 
had lost its power to harm, the nobles w(‘re still restless and 
hostile to the royal autliority. Tlieir claims won* supported 
by the Dauphin, afterwards the famous Louis XI. But tlu* 
royal forces dispersed them. The Dauphin took refuge with 
the Duke of Burgundy, and Charles VIl. died in p(*are. 

HLs reign shows us how little the developnumt of the 
monarcliy was due to tlie ambitions or tho powers of \]io in- 


“Le 
nouveau 
Messie 
e’est le 
roi.” 


dividual kings. It was tlu^ nation tliat was con- 
centrated in the monarcliy and found ihoro a truer 
representative than the Statc‘s-(,h‘neral or the 
Parlement allorded. It has been said of the next 
century in Europe generally that “the true 


Messiah was the king.” France had learnt to look for salvation 


to the monarchy a century earlier. 


Besides the great historien of Franco, Froissart’s (^hronirlfs ; 
Andrew Lang, Maid of Orlramt ; Asiiloy, Jatnea and Philip van 
Arltvtlde. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The Catholic Church in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries 

With the election of Clement V. and his adoption of Avignon 

as the papal residence, the liistory of the Church enters on a 

new and well-defined phase. It had been for 

centiiri(\s the most important force in the making triumph 

of the history of Europe ; it had aspired to rule in of the 

political as well as in spiritual matters all the 
^ ^ ^ ^ . powers, 

stales of West<'rn Europe, and it had come near to 

realizing its ambition. Hut with the victory of Philip IV. of 

France there came a gnnit (‘hange. The claims of the popes 

w(U'(‘ as hiiih as they ever had been ; the language of Gregory 

Vll., and Innocent III. still flowed from their lij)s ; but they 

hardly dreamed of realizing t heir claims. The secular powers 

trium{)hed. There wen* three cl(*ar stages through which the 

Church passed in this [)eriod. First the popes lived as exiles 

in France within the control of the Frencli kings. This was the 

p<‘riod of the “ Babylonish Captivity.*' Next, no sooner was 

the ])aj)acy restored to Italy than there broke out a schism 

in the Churcli by the (‘lection of rival popes, and no way was 

found to heal this schism except by an appeal to jj, 

gn^at councils of the Cliurch. This was tie* period thedevelop- 

of the Conciliar movement. Tin* papacy eniergt‘d ment of the 

from that movement with l(‘ss wtnikening of its 

power than at one time seemed likely. The pof)es resided 

in Rome again, and tlu'ir authority wit hin the Church was not 

curbed by any constitutional chocks. But they regained 

their theoretical supremacy by al)andoning much of their 

actual power ii\ the stat(\s beyond the Alps. Tlun" built up 

for thems(*lves a strong power in Italy and devot(‘d themselves 

to the polities of tlu? peninsula. This marked the third phase 

before tin* storm of tlu* Reformation broke — the phase of the 

papacy as an Italian power. 
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Seven popes reigned in Avignon, and they found their 
residence there extremely agreeable. The city belonged at first 
The Count of Provence, but it was bought by the 

Baby- papacy, and the popes possessed tliere more personal 
lonish freedom tlian had been possible amidst the ambi- 
captivity. nobles and turbulent people of Rome. When 

thu papal court moved back again to Rome, tlie cardinals 
complained loudly of the vulgar and sordid character of the 
city, and regretted the luxurious civilization of Avignon. The 
popes at Avignon were bound to the king of France, and 
they thus lost the independent position in Europe on whicii 
their 'prestige had depended. But they made up by the vehe- 
mence of their claims for what they lost in real power. The 
empire still claimed to be the first of the secular powers ; 
though we shall see in the next chapter how weak a thing 
the empire had become. The popes claimed now (put(‘ 
definitely that the Pope was suzerain over the empire, and that 
when the Imperial throne was vacant the popes acted of right 
Contro- regents. But their claims were met on tlu*. 

versiesas Imperial side with a stout denial. The situation 
an^Stete produced fierce controversy and subtle 

discussion on the nature of the state, on the source 
of authority within the state, on the relation of the spiritual 
and the temporal powers. Dante had a few years before 
asserted in hisDc Monarchia the necessity of a supreme secular 
ruler to control the anarcliy and misery of Italy. Now, in 
1327, Marsiglio of Padua, once a teacher at the univ(Tsity of 
Paris, on behalf of the EmfK*r()r Lewis IV. declared in the l)er 
fensor Pads that the Pope was th(‘ source and fountain of all 
discords ; and that the head of the Church should use p(‘r- 
suasion only, and should lay no claim to any power of compul- 
sion. The Imperial claims, too, went beyond tlu^ domain of 
theory. It was declared that he whom the (German electors 
chose was king of the Romans and prospective emperor, 
and stood in no need of papal confirmation. The Emperor 
Lewis made his way to Rome and was there crowned by 
the Pope’s enemies. The old controversy exist(‘d, but it no 
longer produced the disturbances and the wars of former 
times. 
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There was another feature in the life of the papal court of 
Avignon which seemed at the time a great success and never- 
theless was sowing the seeds of future disaster. 

The luxurious life of the city entailed great expenses, methods 
and the protection of the king of France took away of filling 
much of tlie sense of responsibility which was 
felt in Rome. New metliods of making money 
were discovered, and the result was a full papal treasury. 
Papal dispensations were lavishly distributed and in effect 
sold at a high figure. The popes claimed the right to appoint 
to ecclesiastical offices of various degrees, and those who were 
appointed made payments to the Pope ; most important of 
all, the revenues of vacant benefices were claimed for the 
papal exche(j\H‘r. No wonder that residence at Avignon was 
so jdeasaut ; but the lux\iry, vice, and iniquity of the papal 
court becanu^ prov(‘rl)ial throughout Europe ; and the papacy 
was tluis losing tin' v(*ry foundations of its real strength. The 
j)rotection, too, of th(‘ king of France liad its dangers and draw- 
backs, The enemies of France refused obedience to the papacy 
which they regarded as an agen(‘y of France. England, at 
war with France, refused to contribute to the papal funds, and 
checked the papal extmiions to which we have alluded by 
Statuti's of Provisors and Prtemunire. 

In the papal states of Italy, too, there were grave disorders. 
The aV^scnce of the papal court allowed the petty princes to 
raise their heads and assume independence. Civil 
war was constant in the land. Nor must we omit 
to n()t(‘ that there were other and worthier im- Baby- 
pulses urging to ndurn. The religious life of the 
time se<*ms to have sunk low. The Friars were 
torn by disputes, and many of them were now^ the eager cham- 
pions of Imperial claims. But tlu* religious life of Europe was 
not dead. The most attractive figure of the time is Saint 
Catherim» of Siena, and she used all lier iiiflueiice to urge the 
return of the papacy to Rome. At last, in 1377, Pope Gregory 
XI. was induc ed to make t he move. The abandonment of the 
luxuriesof Avignon and the return to her ancient capital seemed 
a gocni omen for tlie future of the Church. But when Gregory 
XI. died in 1378 a worse danger and a graver scandal appeared. 
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A dis- 
puted elec- 
tion leads 
to “the 
Great 
Schism.” 


The rival 
popes and 
their sup- 
porters. 


The papal election was held amidst great tumult. The 
crowds outside demanded a Koman Pope, or at least an 
Italian.” Urban VL, who was elected, was a Nea- 
politan, and was thought at first likely to return 
to Avignon. He did not do so ; but he was a 
proud, headstrong, irascible man. and opposition 
soon grew up against him. The cardinals in the 
French interest met together and declared that the previous 
election was invalid owing to (confusion and violence ; and 
they chose another Pope who took the title of Clement YH. 
He was known as a man of determined temper, but he made 
little headway in Italy and retired to Avignon. There was 
clear schism in the Church. 

It was not the first time by any nwms tliai the Church had 
suffered from schism ; but this was far the longest and the most 
important of all the schisms that the Cluirch has 
known. There was a succession of Urbanist popes 
in Rome and a succession of Clementist popes in 
Avignon. Not until 1417 was Christendom re- 
united again. Moreover, the division in the Church was 
associated with and partly caused by violent divisions among 
the states of Europe ; and the relation of tlie various powers 
to each of the two claimants was determined by political 
considerations. The Urbanists had the greater amount of 
support; England, Italy, and (lermany stood for them. 
France and Scotland were the main siij>ports of the 
Clementists, though they later secured the adhesion of mf)st of 
Spain. 

The scandal and the evil of the schism were very great. 
There was nothing to which the best intellects of Europe in 
the fourteenth century held so firmly as the n(‘efl 
of unity in the CJiurch. Upon that dep(ind(*<l all 
assurance of the validity of the sacranumts and 
consolations of the Church. Nor was ihit evil one that only 
concerned religion and theology. Two papal (courts, intriguing 
against one another, rival claimants for money, rival diplo- 
matists in every state, were a burden and a dang<n* of the 
most serious kind. There was entire unanimity of feeling that 
this scandal siiould be brought to an end as soon as possible. 


How to 
end the 
schism. 
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But liow to bring it to an end ? The simplest way was tliat 
one or both of the popes should be induced to abdicate. But 
they and their cardinals were in possession of posts of honour 
and wealth ; and abdication would be a confession of wrong- 
doing. So, though popes before their election might declare 
themselves ready to abdicate, they one and all clung tightly 
to tluiir when they gained it. Pressure of some sort 

would have to b('. put upon them from the outside. The 
situation seemed to call for another Charlemagne or another 
Otto ; but the em])ire was weak, and for a long time was itself 
p(‘rplexed by rival claimants. France had on hand the war 
with England. Tlie schism was healed in the end by the 
action of the. emperor, when the empire beeame, if not strong, 
at least stronger than iu the time of its division. But first 
great ellorts wme made to close the rent in tlie Church by 
action from th(* inshh*. 

The universiti(‘s of Europe were rising in influence ; but 
none was so powerful as the university of Paris. Its school 
of theology, es{)(‘eially, was one of tlie most 
pow(‘rful ml(‘lh‘ctual intluenees in the fourteenth University 
century. The university of Faris was from the first P®ds. 
concerned to end the schism, and llirongh its Chancellor 
Oersoii and otliers urged the advisability of summoning a 
council of the (Jliurch. The growth of the papal monarchy 
had gone far to efTac(‘ the memory of councils as a means of 
governing th<' Church ; but it seemed now that the instru- 
ment which had settled early heresies and divisions in the 
Church might be otiective in dealing with this new scandal 
of a schism. 

At last, in 1 lOfl, through the action of a large body of the 
cardinals, a council was called at IN.sa. It was impressive 
by reason of its numbers and the eminence of its 
niemliers, but it was diflieult to say from whom Council 
it. derived authority, and how it justified its claim 
to he. r(‘garded as the voice of Christendom, It proceeded 
without much hesitation to its work. The two reigning 
Popes, Benedict Xlll. and Cregory XIL, wore summoned 
to appear, and on their failure, they were declared heretics 
and contumacious, and deposed. The cardinals of the 
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Conference now j5roceeded to the election of a new Pope, 
and chose an old man of Greek origin, who took the title 
of Alexander V. 

Was the scandal of the schism over ? It quickly appeared 
that it had been increased. Three popes reigned instead of 
The triple two. For neither Benedict nor Gregory accepted 
schism. their deposition, and the council of Pisa had not 
sufficient control of force to make them resign. The new 
Pope lived only for a few months and died in 1410, urging 
the cardinals almost with his last breath to “ seek peace and 
ensue it.” The Pisan cardinals chose John XXIII. to succeed 
him, a man of restless ambition, great energy, and notoriously 
dissolute life. He was not likely to contribute to the pacifica- 
tion of the Church. 

But the scandal was too great, and the practical evils 
flowing from it too obvious for the matter to rest there. All 
The abuses that have been mentioned in con- 

Emperor nection with “ the Babylonish captivity ” were 
Sigismund. during the schism. The divorce between 

religion and morality seemed complete. In Italy the dis- 
order was very great ; and the conflicts of cities and of factions, 
there and elsewhere, was carried on with a fierce ambition 
and a ferocious cruelty difficult to })arallel in all history. All 
Europe cried for the restoration of Catholic unity. In Ger- 
many, meanwhile, political unity had at last been restored. 
For some time there had been three candidates for the Imperial 
power; but now (1410) Sigismund at last won the po.sition 
and reigned without challenge. The empire was not by any 
means a powerful political and military force (more of this 
in the next chapter) ; but Sigismund ruled in Hungary and 
Bohemia, and there w'as not on the Continent at the monamt 
any stronger power. Bohemia was harassed by the religious 
movement which had been founded by Huss, acting on the 
ideas of Wyclif. Sigismund w^as not a great or a strong 
man ; he was posscvssed by an ambition that was often 
fantastic and absurd ; but for the present his practical 
interests as w^ell as his desire to play a great part in the eyes 
of men, urged him to attempt the task of restoring unity to 
the Church. 
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John XXIII. appealed to him to make the attempt and 

thought that he would find in the emperor a pliant tool. But 

Sigismund threw himself into the work with an 

independent energy which at once alarmed the 

Pope. He chose Constance as the seat of the the Council 

council, which was to carry on to success the work Con- 

•' stance, 

of tlie council of Pisa, though the Pope would have 

preferred an Italian town whudi would have been more com- 
pletely within his influence. He had to accjuiesce in the choice 
of Constance, but he regarded it from the first as a ‘‘ trap to 
catch foxes.” 

To Constance, then, there came great crowds of priests, 
bishops, cardinals, as well as of laymen, from all parts of 
Europe; though Italy sent far more representa- task 
tives than any other single nation. The task to of the 
which they addressed themselves was' threefold. Council of 
They wished to restore unity to the Church ; to 
re])ress heresy ; and to elTe<*t a gemn-al reform of the abuses of 
the Church. John XXIll. had ho]M‘d that he would be taken 
as the symbol of Catholic unity, and that, while the rival 
j)0{)es would be deposed, he w’ould be generally recognized. 
But lie was quickly undeceived. The resignation of all three 
popes was insisted on, and John XXIll. struggled in vain 
against tliis d(*mand which was supported by the emperor. 
“ If the Good Sheplierd would lay dow n llis life for the sheep, 
much more ought the Pope to lay down his dignities.” The 
Pope yielded or seemed to yi<*l(l, and the reunion piijjht 
of Christendom seemed to be an accomplislied ofTohn 
fart. lUit John XXIll. was revolving schemes 
for escaping out of the trap. While a great tournament 
engrossed general attention, he fle<l in mean disguise from the 
city. But the council, under Sigismuiurs guidance, was 
resolute against him. It declared that it was ” law fully 
assembled in the Holy Gliost,” and that the Pope was bound 
to obey it. The Pope found himself without sutfieient support, 
and was brought back, a prisoner, to Constance. The end 
The council drew up a long list of charges against of the 
him, which embraced every sort of offence, with 
the exception of heresy. ‘‘ From the days of his youth he was 

i> 
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steeped in vice, he was a vessel of every kind of sin.” He 
was declared deposed, and all subjects were freed from alle- 
giance to him. Catholic unity was now really within sight. 
One rival Pope abdicated, another was deposed. A new 
election then took place, and Pope Martin V. was chosen to 
Pile over the imited Catholic Church (1417). 

Before this had taken place tlie council had taken question- 
able measures for the repression of heresy. The confusion 
Wyclif iu the Churcli had favoured the rise and expres- 
and Huss. sion of views hostile to the policy and doctrines 
of the rulers of the Cliurcli. Wyclif in England had found 
eager support wlien lie urged the national rights of England 
against the extortions and oppressions of the Roman Court, 
and he had carried many with liim when he criticized the 
morals of the clergy, and declared that sacraments celebrated 
by an immoral priesthood lost all validity, and appeah'd from 
the accepted doctrines of the Church to the authority of the 
Bible. The movement had produced a great intliience in 
England, and had been treated on the whole with moderation 
and humanity. The ideas of Wyclif produced an even more 
dangerous ferment when they were transplanted to the distant 
soil of Bohemia. The Bohemians were a Slavonic people 
(Czechs they called, and still call themselves) ; but they were 
included within the limits of the empire. Their king was the 
childless and drunken Wenzel ; but the Emperor Sigismund 
was Wenzers heir, and he took, therefore, a direct and strong 
interest in Bohemian affairs. Bohemia was a flourishing and 
important state. The great university at Prague was one of 
Condi- three or four most influential universities in 

tion of Europe. But there were dangerous elements of 
Bohemia, fermentation in the country. The Bohemian popu- 
lation regarded the considerable number of German residents 
with intense dislike, and there had been for some time wide- 
spread opposition to the Catholic Church in Bohemia, 
which seemed foreign in its origin and sympathies. Then 
came the teaching of Wyclif. It found ready acceptance in 
the university of Prague, and its chief exponent was the 
eloquent Huss, who held a high place at the university. He 
eagerly preached that “ Bohemia existed for the Bohemians”; 
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tliat the vices of the clergy were the ruin of the Church ; tliat 
the individual conscience was in religious matters the court 
of appeal ; that the doctrine of transubstaritiation was false, 
and that the Bible alone was certainly true. Jfis preaching 
found wide acceptance. He was denounced in Rome and 
excommunicated ; but his hold on the public mind was not 
sliakcm. 

The council of Constance was all the more anxious to 
prove its orthodoxy, because it was engag(‘d in deposing 
])op(‘S ; and Sigismund was ambitious to r(\store 'Yhe 
religious order to Bohemia as well as unity to martyrdom 
the Church. He invited Huss to Constance, and Huss. 
gave him a safe conduct, declaring tliat lie should be free 
“■ to come and stay and go at liis pl(‘asure.'’ Huss accepted 
the challengi*, and was eager to argue his case ; but he found 
the council in no mood for argument. H(‘ was thrown into a 
foul prison and he nearly died there. Wlum he came before the 
council his opinions were condemiuHl. Sigismund was induced 
to allow his saf(‘ conduct to be violated, on the ground that 
jiromises made to heretics were not binding. Huss was burnt 
outside th<‘ walls of Constance (1415). 

Little was done, or seriously attempted, towards the re- 
formation of the abus(\s of the Church. The subject Avas a 
thorny oik' ; all concc'rned wert* eager to leave Constance 
when' they liad been detained so long. TJie council broke up 
with a [iromise that another council sliould sliortly be licld, 
and that this shmild deal with the abuses of the Church. 

The next iinjiorlant (‘ouncil did not come so soon as had 
b<M*n promised ; for tlie pop(*s disliked the principle of eouneils. 
which were a limitation on the powers of the papal Council 
inonar(‘by ; and pi'rhaps the council of Basi'l 
would ncv(*r have met at all had it not been for the critical 
condition of Bohemia. There the burning of Huss had had 
no pacifying effect ; on the contrary, the flames from his pyre 
s(*emed to have set the whole country alight. The 
Hussites found very capable leaders, first the noble Hussite 
Ziska, and then tlu^ priest Prokop. The Bohemian 
war is one of the strangest chapters in military 
history. Tlie rebels made great use of artillery, and their 
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armies moved with a rapidity that baffled the lumbering 
Imperial armies that were brought against them. Bohemia 
was entirely in the possession of the rebel heretics, and they 
carried their victorious arms far into Germany. 

The corruptions of the Church were one of the great causes 
of the Bohemian revolt. So in 1131 tlie new council was called 
End of the Basel to consider the reform of abuses. Its 
Hussite sessions were not ended until 1449. It was all 
through a more headstrong and revolutionary body 
than the council of Constance ; but it produced little effect. 
For a time it created another schism in the Church ; and when 
at last it ended it passed away unregretted. The Bohemian 
question was first dealt with. Representatives of the Hussites 
were received and great concessions made. But the Bohemian 
war came to an end through the violent divisions among the 
rebels themselves. They broke up into moderates and 
extremists. In 1434 the extremists, led by Prokop, were de- 
feated with huge loss in the battle of Lipau, and the way was 
opened for a settlement on terms agreeable to the court of 
Rome. Sigismund, after much negotiation and many promises 
which he had no intention of keeping, made hinuself mastc^r of 
Bohemia. He died in 1437. None have ever called him a 
great emperor. There was always something flashy and 
fantastic in his actions. But he held a great position and 
pursued often high and worthy aims. He is connected with 
some of the greatest events of the fifteenth century, and his 
career provides us with a key to much of the history of Germany 
for a century after his death. 

The relation of the council with the emperor had been 
varyfng, and never entirely friendly ; but the relations of the 
End of the council with the Pope were always hostile. The 
council council of Basel, far more than the council of 
of Basel. Constance, existed to limit, and almost to destroy 
the supreme authority of the papacy and to sot up a kind of 
parliamentary government of the Church in its stead. The 
council of Constance had declared that councils were the 
supreme power in the Church, and the council of Basel re- 
affirmed this with still greater emphasis. “ A general council 
has its power immediately from Christ, and all of every rardc, 
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even the papal, are bound to obey it in matters pertaining to 
the faith, tlie extirpation of heresy and the reformation of the 
Church in head and members.” The attempt was made at 
Basel to erect this into a central doctrine of the Church, and 
to force all popes to swear to it before entering on their office. 
Against a council inspired by such a spirit the Pope was bound 
to fight. Pope Eugenius IV. twice attempted to dissolve the 
council at Basel and to call it for a later date to some Italian 
town, where it could be flooded by Italian clergy in the papal 
interest. But it was at first too strongly supported by the 
secular powers, and the attempt failed. At last the relations 
b(?tween l^ope and council grew so strained tliat the council 
determined to depose the Pope, chiefly on the 
ground that he refus(*d to accept the supremacy claims^ 
of councils, and they chose a new Pope, Felix V. 

They aimed now at vast ecclesiastical changes. 

They would destroy the financial abuses of the papal court ; 
they would grant indulgeiKH^s in their corporate capacity ; they 
Would l)y negotiation bring to an end the schism of the Eastern 
Church. Hut they were attemj)ting tasks far beyond their 
power. The secular powers of Euro])e, in whose support lay 
most of their strength, had no eontideiice in them. They had 
c.ontribut(‘d to the solution of the Bohemian question, but the 
Emperor and Hope concluded the pacification there without 
reference to tluMn. The prospect of a new^ schism was regarded 
everjwvhere with alarm. No one Ixflieved in the oissolu- 
eouncirs power to eiTect the reforms of which tion of the 
they spoke vso oftim. (Jermanv and France both 
negotiated with the pa])aey for an alleviation of abuses W'ithout 
considering the council. So tlie council of Basel found its 
foundations undermined and gradually collapsed. The {itten- 
danee dwindled there, Felix V. resigned. At last in 1449 
the council was dissolved, and no one raised a hand in defence 
of a body, which had talked loudly and done little. 

The prestige of the papacy rose as that of the council fell. 
Pope Eugenius IV. had brought the negotiation wnth the 
Greeks to a conclusion w’^hich was a great nominal victory for 
the Latin Church. Disregarding the efforts of the council 
of Basel he had himself called a council at Florence, which 
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was subsequently moved to Ferrara. A larj^e number of 
Greek prelates came, ready at last to make the con- 
The cessions that the Latins demanded. It was not 

council of that they were convinced by argument or 
Ferrara. attracted by the charms of unity. But at 
Constantinople the end of the Christian Empire was 
clearly approaching. The fourth (crusade had ruined the 
The condi- empire, and the restoration of a 

tion of the Greek line of emperors did not bring suflicient 
Eastern force to resist the constantly advancing inroad 
of the Turks. Help could only come horn the 
Christian powers of the West, and the only chance of securing 
such help lay in the acceptance of the religious doctrines of 
the West. So the patriarch of Constantinople and many 
prelates came to Florence and Ferrara to del)ate on the use of 
unleavened or leavened bread in the Eucharist ; on the (piest ion 
as to whether the Holy Ghost should be defined as “ pro- 
ceeding from the Father/* o’* “ from the Father and the Son ; *’ 
above all, on the crucial ({ue^tion of tht^ supremacy of the 
bishop of Home over tlie universal Cliurch. The (Jret‘ks 
argued subtly and keenly, but the majority were, in the end, 
ready to drain the bitter draught. Jii July, 1439, the union 
of the Eastern and Western Churches was declan'd. It was a 
great triumph for the Pope, though ex])erieiice was to prove it 
an empty one. The Greeks generally refused the decision 
of their prelates. Better tlie turban of the Turks,” they 
declared, ‘‘ than the Pope's tiara ; ” and it was not until 
December, 1452, that at last, with the Turk at their gate, 
the festival of union was celebrated ; it antedat(‘d by only 
a few months the world-shaking victory of the crescent over 
the cross at Constantinople (1453). 

With the dissolution of the council of Basel, the conciliar 
movement was at an end. The effort to d(;})ose the pa[>al 
monarchy, and to substitute an er:clesiastical })arlia- 
ment failed altogether, as parallel j)olitical move- 
ments in England and France failed ; for in France 
the State.s-General failed to establisli themselves 
firmly, and the absolute mojiarchy of (Charles \’II. 
and Louis XL brings the century towards its end ; whilst in 


The 

increased 
strength 
of the 
papacy. 
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England the premature parliamentary experiments of the 
Lancastrians lead up to the strong monarchy of the Yorkists 
and the Tudors. So in the government of the Church the 
authority of the papacy found itself, at least in appearance, 
strengthened by the failure of the councils to reform and re- 
organize the Church. Nicholas V., who succeeded Eugenius, 
gained glory for the Roman Court by associating Pope 
it with the Renaissance in Art and Letters whicli Nicholas V. 
was the great preoccupation of the Italian mind. After him 
came Pius 11. , who, bcdore his pontificate, was known as the 
scholar ylineas Silvius, and in that capacity had written and 
spoken in favour of councils. But in 1460 he issued the Bull 
“ Exccnilnlis ” in which any appeal to a council 
was denounced ‘‘as an (‘x<*crai)le abuse unheard Jixtrra-- 
of in ])riinitive times,” aiid any one so appealing 
was declared ipso facto (‘xcommunicated. Further appeals 
were made in spite of this. But the Bull became one of the 
jullars of ])apal authority. 

Th(‘ j)apacy, tlien, had to all app(‘arances weathered the 
storm ; and Pius II. might think that he occupied the same 
pohition, and ^^ieIded the same })ower as Cregory condition 
\1I. and Innocenl III. That was far from being of the 
the cas(‘. Tlie criticism of the doctrines and govern- 
ment of the tluirch which Wyclif and lluss had of the 
begun did not dii* out, and could not be crushed fifteenth 
out ; the revival of learning contributed to it new 
weapons. Erasmus was born in I Pu ; Luther in 1483. The 
spontaneous orthodoxy of the ^liddle Ages had passed away 
for ever. The schism and the councils, too, had awakened a 
dangerous feeling of national life in religious matters. England, 
France, (h*rmany. evem Spain, had dealt with their religious 
probhun as nations, not as sections of the universal Catholic 
Cliurc.h ; and tins national feeling was a spirit that the papacy 
would have to n'ckon with. Meanwhile, the papacy became 
more and more Italian. Its claims to govern Europe, in re- 
ligious and political matters, were maintained, but they were 
silently neglected. But in Italy the Pope had a large power, 
ami could play an important if not a domineering part. Until 
the storm of the Reformation broke the chief interest of the 
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popes was to be found in the development of the resources of 
the papal states, and the winning for those states of a wider 
influence among the rival powers of Italy. In such a policy 
lay for a time their security ; but half a century after the 
death of Pius II. their overthrow came from the same source. 


In addition to the ordinary histories, Creighton’s History of the 
Papacy during the Reformation is the great authority. Hallam’s 
Europe in the Middle Lane-Poole, Illustrations of Mediayval 

Thought. 


CHAPTER XX 

Germany and Italy in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 

Centuries 

CtKKMANY 

The history of Germany durin" tlie fourteentli and fifteenth 
centuries is particularly difficult for Enulish rc'aders to under- 
Contrast stand. It is, in all superficial r(*spects, a great 

between contrast to the liistory of England during the same 

period, and almost as wid(‘ly Sf*parai(‘d in character 
and of from the history of France. National unity had 
Germany, secured in England by monarchy and l^arlia- 

ment, and since the Norman coiujuest it had almost con- 
tinuously advanced and strengthened. The anarchy of the 
reign of John and the private warfare at the beginning of the 
Wars of the Roses did not seriously tlireaten it. It was the 
nation united under its Idng which had annexed Wales and Ire- 
land. We have seen what the proce.ss was in France. The crown 
there had extended its domain since the eleventh century, 
until nearly all France was enclosed within it, and the great 
nobles no longer ventured to claim an independent standing. 
The same tendency to concentration under the monarchy 
is observable in Spain, and is one of the general political 
characteristics of the period. 

ButinGermany the tendency was all in the opposite direction; 
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v 4 ; 0 wards disruption, not towards unity ; towards the crrxphasis 
of feudal claims, not towards their extinction. The German 
monarchy had suffered disastrous collapse when the Imperial 
claims of the Hohenstaufen were defeated in 1268. For a 
time there was no emperor, and when the interregnum was over 
the empire returned in name rather than in reality ; no wise 
ruler ever tried again to make of it the universal European 
monarchy, of which Frederick Barbarossa had dreamed. 

Nor was the empire more effective, regarded as the German 
monarchy. During the struggle with the papacy, the great 
nobles of Germany had risen into power and pro- impor- 
minence, and it was with them that the future of tMceofthe 
Germany lay. The strength of the empire hence- 
forth depended on the power of the noble house with houses of 
which it was associated. Thus in Germany the Germany. 

I fortunes of the great noble houses became a matter of first- 
i rate. importaiK’e. I n England it i s a matter of subord inate 
int erest to trace the fortunes of the great houses of Norfolk, 
Warwick, Northumberland, Westmoreland, etc. But in Ger- 
mariy the political history of the state depended on the mar- 
triages, inherit an(‘es, quarrels, wills, annexations of a dozen 
gn'at families, such as the Wittelsbachs, Wettins, Wolfs, and 
aV)ove all of the Hapsburgs and Hohenzollerns. As they added 
house to liouse, province to provint^e, and even kingdom to 
kingdom, the fortunes of modern Europe were being shaped. 

It was not only the struggle of tl\e empire with the papacy 
wliich led to t he ruin of the effectiveness o f the empi re. It 
was prevented from growth by the fact that it 
^was cl^*ctive. For elective monarchy, though it of election 
has procur(*d the support of some theorists, has on the 
in practice usually worke ej. ba dly. In Germany, ^ 
th e electo rs — the few great powers, ecclesiastical and secular, 
wluTluuT by tradition the right of making the choice — exacted 
from the candidates promises whereby the power of the crown 
were given away in order to secure tlie empty title of empire. 
These promises were known in Germany as capituhitions. 
jMfereover, the electors were usually careful to choose as emperor 
some noble who was not too powerful. They feared that a 
strong man would use his strength to beat dowm the powers 
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and claims of the feudal aristocracy. They were anxious, 
too, to prevent the empire from becoming hereditary either 
in theory or fact ; for the hereditary priiiciple was a great 
source of strength to those governments which had adopted it. 

Yet if we look more closely we shall find that even in 

Germany the tendency„ia- jUGnarchical conce ptration i s 

obs^^able. The empire availed nothing against 
the great nobles, but those great nobles ass(5ile(l| 
tlieir claims successfully against the smaller nobles/ 
The territories of the Wittelsbachs, Hapsburgs, 
and Hohenzollerns were real monarchies, though 
^ Germany was not. 

The history of Germany, therefore, is not to be found in 
the history of the empire ; but we will first glance at the chief 
figures in the list of emperors aiul then turn to the greater 
things that were happening away from the nominal govern- 
ment of Germany. 

In 1273, after an interval (»f nineteen years, during whicli 
there was no emperor, Rudolf of Hapsburg was chosen as 
Rudolf of emperor. His house at the time of his election 
Hapsburg. enjoyed no pre-eminene.e in G(‘rniany. The casth‘ 
of Hapsburg (the word means raveus-casth‘) is situated in 
Swabia, and the fortune of the house seemed lik(‘ly to ch^velop 
there. But the great fact of Rudolf's reign — a fact important, 
not so much for Germany us for the house and dynasty whicli 
traces its greatness to him — was that lie gained for it grf*at 
possessions on the eastern frontiers of (Jermany. 

Along the east of Germany ran a semi-circle of non-German 
states, all of them, with one notable exception, of Slavonic 
origin. There were the Prussians and Ijithiiauians 
to the north ; then came JNdand, tlien Ih)h(*mia, 
then Hungary. The Hungarians or Magyars — to 
give them the name by which tliey called them- 
selves — were of Asiatic (Turanian) origin, and wvvt' 
the third swarm of kindred race which had forced its(df into 
Europe up the Danube valley. Bohemia and Hungary were 
the two states with whom Germany had the most imjiortant 
relations. Hungary was admittedly outside the empire. 
Bohemia was regarded as lying within it (though its population 
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was quite alien in race and language from the Germans), and its 
king had sometimes acted as one of the electors wlien the 
Imperial throne was vacant. In Bolieniia there now ruled 
tlie ])owerfid King Ottokar. He had laid hands on the German 
lands adjacent to Bohemia — on Austria, Styria, 
and Cariiithia ; and had refused to do homage to Hapsburgs 
Rudolf. Hence war eaim*. Ottokar was defeated Eastern 
and killed in 1278 at the battle of Marchfeld. 

His German possessions passed into tlie hands of Rudolf, and 
a marriage alliance established the influence of the House of 
llapsburg in Bohemia and prepared the way for their future 
annexation of that kingdom. The ])olitics of Europe still 
show the intluonce of the battle of Marchfeld ; it laid the 
foundation of the power of the prescuit Austrian Empire. 

The Imperial crown was destined to become an almost 
liereditiiry possession of the House of Hapsburg ; but tw^o 
centurh's would pass Ixdore that. The success of Charles 
Rudolf’s r(‘ign made the eh'ctors look away from ofLuxem- 
his house for the next enqauor. But W'c may pass 
over tlie enqierors who followed. They are interesting and 
they ar(‘ important, but rather for the liistoiy of Italy tlian 
for that of Germany. But it was a great event from many 
])oints of vi(wv when, in 1*U7, Charles of Luxemburg, King of 
Bohejuia, was chosini emperor. He was not the first member 
of the Luxmnlnirg house to win the tith* ; l)ut lie was the most 
important for Gcnanan hivStory. He left a permanent mark 
both upon (Sermany and upon Bohemia. By a doeument 
which is known as tlir (iohlen Bull " published in 135(3, 
he gave to the empire, not exaetl)' a delinite constitution, but 
at least a s(*t of di'tinite regulations on many important points 
in tlie political lib* of (Jermany. It was very far 
from giving unity tn Germany. It made no Golden 
attempt to bring all the population under one law^ 
and one government. On the contrary, it recognized the 
])ractical iudependenc.e of the great princes, and for this reason 
it has been said that (liarles IV. ‘'legalized anarchy and 
called it a constitnt ion.*’ It dc'elared that the choice of the 
emperor at vvvry vacancy should rest with seven electors, and 
these were the Arclibishofis of (1) Mainz, (2) Treves (or Trier), 
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and (3) Cologne, and (4) the Margrave of Brandenburg, (5) the 
Count Palatine of the Rhine, (6) the Duke of Saxony, and (7) 
the King of Bohemia. The permanence and independence 
of these last four states were guaranteed ; their territories 
were to descend undiminished to the eldest heir, and were not 
to be partitioned, according to the old German fashion, among 
all the sons. These are the most important features of the 
Bull ; but these important stipulations are embedded in a 
mass of pompous and trifling regulations as to etiquette and 
ceremony. 

Charles IV. failed thus to give unity to the empire ; but 
he achieved a greater suc<*-ess in liis kingdom of Bohemia. 
The house country was in a thoroughly flourishing state, 
of Luxem- There were a large number of German immigrants, 
^*^res^^e majorily were of the original race — the 

way for ^ Czechs. The university of Prague became one 
the Haps- of the most important universities in Europe ; 
burgs. strong national feeling and high education of 

the country prepared the way for the Hussite movement in 
religion which has already been noted. Cliarles IV. ruled over 
a wide extent of territory. In addition to the original terri- 
tories of his house in Belgium he ruled in the Kast over Boliemia, 
Silesia, Brandenburg, and Moravia. Marriagx* (‘onnections pre- 
pared the way for a still greater destiny. We must not follow 
all of these here ; but he connected himself with Hungary 
and with the House of Hapsburg. Hungary, Bohemia, and 
the possessions of the house of Hapsburg ultimat(‘ly came 
together in the hands of liis d<*scendants. It was said of 
Austria, later, that her marriages were more successful than 
her wars ; and Charles IV. in this way, and in many othei^s, 
was unwittingly one of the chief authors of the greatness of 
the Hapsburgs. 

Charles IV.’s work was partly undone by his drunkem son 
Wenzel ; but the fortunes of the house were restored by Sigis- 
Wenzcl mund, of whom we have seen much in connection 
and with the councils of Constance and of BavSel. He 

Sigismund. succeed him, but his daughter and 

heire.ss, Elizabeth, married Albert of Austria, who reigned 
as the Emperor Albert IL So the house of Hap.sburg again 
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enjoyed the Imperial title ; and from this time onwards the 
empire was almost hereditary in this house. Only one emperor 
was ever chosen from any other stock until the time when the 
empire faded out of Europe before the victories 
of Napoleon at the beginning of the nineteenth Hapsburgs 
century. But though the empire thus became secure the 
hereditary in all but name, heredity did not avail 
to give it strength. Too much ground had already been lost. 
We shall see how the Austrian house struggled again and 
again (especially during the Beformation and in the Thirty 
Years’ War) to make the empire the dominant power in 
Germany. But the effort came too late. It was destined 
to remain the highest title, the most coveted decoration in 
Europe, and little more. 

If the history of the empire is not the true history of 
Germany wIktc are we to look for it ? In the life of tlie in- 
dividual states; in the progress of the great towns: in the 
d(ivelopment of comnH're-e ; in the growth of the universities ; 
in the condition of the people. We must touch on one or 
two of these topics. 

The (‘lupire was powerless to defend the minor states of 
Germany. Spontaneously, therefore, they drew 
together to protect themselves. The fourteenth leagues of 
century was a period of leagues in Germany and 
the chief of these was the Hanseatic League. 

The Hanseatic League was a spontaneous movement of 
the cliief towns of the North German coast and the Rhine, 
to s(*cure for themselv(‘s the protection which the 'pjjg 
(‘inpire in that time of anarchy was not able to Hanseatic 
afford tlumi. For there was no thought of freedom 
of trade in those* days. The seas were unsafe, the harbours 
of foreign eouutric's were hostile, no single city was strong 
enough to protect its commerce against its rivals. So the 
great towns of North Germany — Lubeck, Hamburg, Rostock, 
Sualsund, Thorn, and seventy others — joined together for 
mutual assistance in commerce and fishing. Their league 
was never a close-knit one, it never approached a true federal 
government. But il stimulated trade and increased the 
prosperity of North Germany, and modern Germany looks 
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back to it as proof that Germany can play a great part upon 
the seas. It was opposed by the Scandinavian kingdoms of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, which were joined together 
in one state by the union of Kalmar in 1397 ; and against 
them the league fought fiercely with varying fortune. }3ut 
Decline league suffered, too, through its own indefinite 

of the constitution, and the quarrels of its members. 
Hanseatic Lastly, the lierring shoal, whicli provided the 
Hanseatic fishing fleet with its chief occupation, 
left the Baltic in the fifteentli century. So the league, without 
definitely coming to an end, dwindled into insignificance in the 
fifteenth century. Its fate would have been a very different 
one if there had been a strong German empire to support it. 

At the same time in the south of Germany, anotluT move- 
ment bore witness to the weakness of the empiri', and created 
a league more permanent than the Hanseatic, 
Helvetic which has bequeathed to modern Europe* the 
Swiss Republic. The country, whi(‘.h is now the 
north-west of Switzerland, consisted then of cities 
and country districts owing allegiance to many diffc^riml lords. 
But througliout the whole, there breathed a spirit of inde- 
pendence. Feudalism had not struck its roots deep th(*rc. 
The towTis enjoyed practical independeiKo, and the country 
districts were organized into free communities, managing 
their own affairs and setting feudal justice at defiance. The 
walls of the cities and the liarrier of i lu* mountains had made 
the land the chosen home of liberty. Ibu-e, as in the north, 
leagues for mutual protection and help had sjirung into exist- 
ence, and in 1291 the three Forest ( aiitons, Tri, Sehwyz, an<l 
UnterwaldelrT, formed themselves into a perpetual l(*ague. 
Their action threatened the Austrian IJapsluirgs in whose 
territories the Cantons lay. In J31o, Leopold of Austria led 
against the independent mountaineers an army chiefly con- 
sisting of mounted knights. For a century and more after 
this date feudal chivalry played a sorry ])art when brought 
face to face with troops of a different kind. We have seen 
the feudal array broken at (kc cy, Poitiers, and Agincourt, at 
Courtrai, a»id in Bohemia during the Hiissitf* wars. But 
nowhere was the failure of the armed ami maibclad knight 
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more conspicuous tlian in the battles which laid the founda- 
tions of Swiss freedom. In 1315, at Morgarten, the forces of 
Leopold were utterly beaten by the Swiwss peasants, guttles of 
Victory swelled the numbers of the league. The Morgarten 
great towns of tlie neighbourhood came in — 

Zurich, and Zug, and Bern. When in 13^ another 
Leopold of Austria led an army against the confederates he was 
utterly beaten at j;>empach. The confederation was then founded 
in a more definite form, and it lies at the basis of tlie present 
Swiss Re])ublic. But we must note that the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, though it liad defeated the Hapsburgs, liad not broken 
jiway from the empire. Its connection was very slight ; but 
it. was technically within the borders of the empire until 1648. 

If we cross from the south-west to the north-east of Ger- 
many we find there also important events taking place, which 
contribute to an evtui more important ^^^^^dern 
stat(*- tlian Switzerland, namely Prussia. We have Branden- 
seen how on tlie Vistula were settled the heathen 
Slavonic ra(‘<‘s — tlu^ Jjithuanians and Prussians. 

Tli(*se lay beyond the limits of the empire, and tlie mark of 
Ibandenburg liad b(*en (‘stablish(‘d to watch them. In the 
thirt(*enth (‘cntury a nmv agency had been (‘tnploved for their 
conv(‘rsion or destruction ; the words were nearly .spionymous 
at tlie end of the crusading movement. The 
“Knights of the Teutonic Order*’ had been of the 
founded at the time of Fr(‘derick Barbarossa’s 
crusade. Th(' failure of the crusading mov(‘mcnt 
l(‘fl tiunn with no obvious task to perform ; and for some time 
they had their liead-(juarters in Venice. But in 1228 they 
were transf(*rred to tlu* Prussian frontier of (Jermany. for the 
com|ue‘st and conversioti of the heatluMi there. Wide lands 
wiTe allotted to them. They founded towns, churches, 
monasteries. Their courage and military skill were unques- 
tioned. and the young nobles of all Europe came to hunt and 
to kill in what was regarded as a holy war. Christianity, 
fJerman ideas of lih' and government, agriculture, and com- 
m(*r(a*, were sjmad by their action far beyond the limits of 
f {erman; 

tnjubles gatheriHl round them. 


But towards the end of the fourteenth century 
Tliey, like the Hanseatic 
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league, were threatened by the consolidation of the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms ; worse still, in 1386 the Lithuanian Duke 
Jagello became Christian and was raised to the throne of the 
neighbouring kingdom of Poland. With this event the 
Battle of balance of military strength altogether changed, 
Tannen- and in 1410 a Prussiau-Polish army overwhelmed 
the army of the Teutonic Knights at the battle of 
Tannenberg. Their power passed away at once ; the lands 
west of the Vistula were incorporated with Poland ; the 
knights still ruled over those to the east of the Vistula on con- 
dition of doing homage to Poland. The influence of Germany 
east of the Oder was seriously threatened. 

All the constructive activities of Germany that we have noted 
took place without the assistance of the empire. And tlicre 
Division of i^iany other instances which we might give 
sovereignty to sliow that Germany was falling to pieces, 
j? There was a Swabian league in the south-west, 

and in the north and west many rich districts 
were being drawn together by the Duke of Burgundy, and in 
effect withdrawn from their allegiance to the empire. IMore 
of this action in the next chapter. We have said enough to 
justify the words of Pope Pius II. to the German people : 
‘‘ Ye might be masters of the world as heretofore, were it not 
for your division of sovereignty, to which wise men have for 
long traced all your disasters.'’ 


Italy 

Italy at this time resembled Germany in its many divisions 
and in the vigorous life of its towns ; but in other respects 
Character* widely separated in character and develop- 

istics of ^ ment. Its history is full of noise, violence, and 
I^ian confusion. The personalities which emerge, and 

many of the incidents are full of dramatic interest. 
The history of Italy as a whole during this time is “ full of 
sound and fuiy,'’ and it signifies the failure of Italy to make 
herself an important force in European politics. The following 
general features of the time may be noted. 

It was for Italy, even more than for Germany, a time of 
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disunion and “ lack of governance.” There was not even the 
theory of the empire to hold it together. Italy, from 1300 
to 1500, offers a close analogy to Greece in the fourth century 
before Christ. Ill ere was the same eager city life, the same fierce 
rivalry of city against city, and of party against party in the 
same city, the same incapacity to form stable leagues or 
permanent alliances; there was the same menace of “barbarian” 
conquest from the north, which was fulfilled im the French 
invasions of tlie end of the fifteenth century ; finally, there was 
the same glorious devotion to art and thought, to truth and 
beauty. 

A further significant parallel may be noted in the employ- 
ment of mercenary troops, and the importance of mercenary 
leaders {covdottieri). In the thirteenth century The Con- 
the Italian towns had fought their battles with dottieri. 
their own citizens, and it was on their resistance that 
the Italian plans of Frederick Barbarossa and Frederick 
II. had suffered shipwreck. But now the citizens — partly 
tlirough love of ease and interest in commerce, and partly 
because the motlrods of war required careful and prolonged 
training — entrusted tlieir defence to companies of professional 
soldiers, raised and commanded by leaders from whom they 
were hired by the states as occasion arose. These sir John 
soldiers and tlieir leaders were of every nationality Hawk- 
(8ir John Hawkwuod, the Englishman, was one 
of the earliest) ; but in the fifteenth century the most 
notable were Italians. They fought well and often with 
remarkable fidelity, but the hazard of entrusting the defence 
into the liands of men who had no personal interest in the 
state is obvious. 

Of tlic morality of Italy during this age it is difficult to 
speak in general tiuuns. We note at the beginning the 
names of Dante and St. Catherine of Siena, and . 
there are no nobler or purer names in the history 
of religion. But after them the i nfluence oi religion on con- 
duct seems very small, and we can discern no standard of 
morals whicli was even in theory regarded as obligatory. 
Ambition and a desire for notoriety urged men on to achieve 
their ends by every method of violence, cruelty, or deceit. 
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The picture so far seems a grim and terrible one ; but 
that is not the^ general impression we derive from a study 
The de Italy in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

velopment for there is another side to it, which will be more 
of art and fully treated in another cliapter — the side of 
thought literature and art. Here it is enough to say that 

during this time of storm and stress, Italy was producing 
masterpieces #f literature, painting, and sculpture which mark 
a new era in the life of man. The epoch of violence — the 
epoch of Sforza and Rienzi and the vili* royal family of Naples * 
— ^shines with a light borrowed from their contemporaries Dante 
and Petrarch, Giotto and Perugino, Rapliael, and Mi(;liael 
Angelo. 

It can hardly be said that there is any history of Italy 
during this time; but only of the different Italian statesi'^ 
The chapter must end with a few' words on the most important. 

The kingdom of Najdes stood quite apart from the rest 
of Italy. Here only was tln»re a monarchy resting on 
feudal institutions, like the monarcliies to the 
— - * north of the Alps. We have seen how' at tin* 

end of the thirteenth century it fell into the hands 
of the French house of Anjou, and liow at Easter time, in 
the year 1282, the population of Sicily rose and desi roved the 
French garrison in a massacre w'hicli is known as “ the Sicilian 
Vespers.” The crow'n w^as offered to the royal house of Aragon 
and accepted, and the fierce rivalry of the French and Spanish 
houses, thus inaugurated, lasted during the next two centuries. 
But no purpose would be served by following even tin' main 
features of the intrigues and the crimes of tlie royal house of 
Naples. It intermarried with the royal family of Hungary, 
and thus the affair^ of these tw^o wholly difierent states became 
intertwined in a perplexing manner. Anotlier marriage with 
the royal family of Aragon resulted eventually in the reunion 
of Naples and Sicily under Alfonso, King of Napl(‘s and Sicily 
from 1435-1458. The land enjoyed peace and some measure 
of prosperity towards the end of the century, but fell far 
behind the rest of Italy in civilization and culture. 

The states of the Churcli gained during the reign of the 
Emperor Rudolf a recognition of their entire independence 
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from the empire. But they were tossed again and again on 
the waves of revolution. The residence of the popes at 
Avignon allowed an almost independent municipal states 
government to arise in Rome. Men’s eygs were of the 
turning again to the history of Ancient Rome, and 
they contrasted the present condition of the city with what 
she had been in tlie days of tlie Scipios and the Cfesars. 

These ideas found their highest expression in the career of 
Rienzi. He was a man of the people, and the bitter opponent 
of the aristoc.ra(‘y. He had hoped at first to give Rienzi in 
Rome peace and unity and power by inducing Rome, 
the Popes to return. Failing in this purpose he turned to 
the people of Rome and by his eloquence and energy induced r 
them to rise against their aristocratic rulers. Tlie revolution 
succeeded with marvellous ease (1347), and it seemed for a 
time as if sometliing of the greatm^ss of Rome in her old 
(lays had niturned. But Rienzi had not the ])raetical know- 
ledge and self-restraint, nor had the jx'ople the public spirit 
which would hav(‘ beim necessary to make the movement a 
success. , Wluit eloquence and enthusiasm and a theatrical 
instinct could do he did. Ihit the Roman populace cliaf(*d 
when they found tluit taxes would bo wanted under the luwv 
government as under tlie old. He w^as murden‘d in a great 
popular rising in 1354. Twenty years later the Popes returned 
to Rome, and the history of the city was again closely linked 
to tlie history of the jiapai’V. Five and a half centurii's would 
pass before she won a popular si'lf-government for herself, 
and it came then in a very diiTerent slia})e from the Imperial 
dn‘ams of Rienzi. 

The history of Florence is better knowui than that of any 
otlu^r Italian state, and it is so^full of chtuige and incident 
that it is particularly diflicult to sumnuiri/e. But 
in brief it prestmts us with the spectacle, well 
known in Grei'k history, of a state tossed between idigarchy 
and democracy, wliere d^'mocracy triumphs only to lead to 
the (establishment of that type of pi'rsonal government wdiich 
tl|e Greeks called a tynumy. The parties formed and broke 
wT^h great rapidity, and the prineipl(i8 separsUing them are 
often diflicult to make out. The city luul belonged to tbe 
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territoidea of the Countess Matilda of Tuscany, and after her 
death and the division of her territories laid won its independence. 
There were various_claimants for power. Outside of the city 
there w*ere the npbles, largely of Germanic stock, in their 
mountain strongholds. Within the walls there was the bishop 
and the different grades of inhabitants who may be divided into 
(1) the seven rich and strong trades guilds ; (2) the numerous 
smaller guilds ; (;1) those who belonged to no guild and were 
excluded from all political power, for power in Florence lay 

'Tu with the guilds. In 1282 the popular element 
victory triumphed and lor nearly a century power lay in 

of the hands of the delegates of the great guilds. 

• This is often called a democracy, but no more 
deserves the name in its modern sense than the demo- 
cracy of Athens ; the mass of the peojile were excluded 
from power aud chated at the exclusion. There was an 
attempted revolution in 1382, but it failed, the rich and 
exclusive guilds being established in power more securely 
than ever. 

The narrow government thus established was • vigorous 
and successful ; but it was rujjtt,il. by tla* spirit of faction 
Rise which was the bane of the political life of Florence, 

of the Two families, the Albizzi and the Medici, were 

Medici. eager rivals ; and the Medici in the contest appealed 
for the support of the people. The Albizzi triumphed at first 
and banished the Medici. But they were recall(‘d and 

their great leader, Cosimo de’ Medici, established his power, and 
his family ruled in Florence for nearly 2o() years. His rule was 
of the kind that Augustus once establislu'd in Rome ; it was 
founded on the manipulation of the existing constitution 
not on its overthrow ; he insinuated liimself into })ow'er rather 
than seized it. He gave Florence peace, order, and security, 
and he made her glorious by his patronage of arts and letters. 
He and his successors (among whom the ehief was Lorenzo 
the magnificent) ruled all the more firmly because their 
position was intangible and indefinite. 

In Milan w'e see at the same time the triumph of naked 
military force. Two families, the Visconti and the Bforzas, 
ruled in succession, and ruled by the same weapons of perfidy 
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and cruelty. The first of the Visconti was appointed by tlie 
Emperor Henry VII. to represent him in Milan iij 1312. His 
descendants maintained themselves by force tod 
fraud. Tlie mass of the citizens lived their lives 
undisturbed ; but the political opponents of the ruling family 
were in constant dr(^ad of torture and death. When the 
family of the Visconti was without male heirs the heiress 
Bianca married a mercenary soldier of brutal energy, Sforza 
by name, whose father had been a peasant. Under the new 
dynasty Milan was governed as before. The history of Milan 
under these two families is an almost incredible record of 
crime and cruelty. 

I Thus (it the end of the fifteenth century we have in Naples a 
feudal monarchy ; iii Rome a theocracy ; in.Florence a popul^ir 
tbctalorship ; in Milan a military tyranny. When we turn to 
Venice the seri(‘s of typical constitutions is concluded by tlie 
most perfect example in history of a close oligarchy. 

We have seen already something of the early history of 
Venice and of ^ler unparalleled g<'ographical positioil Her 

'Social condition was also exceptional. She liad .. . 

^ Venice. * 

for a long time no t(*iTitorv on the mainland, and ^ - - 

so feudalism did not exist for her. Her citizens wore all 

engag(»d in trade : her great men were successful and wealthy 

tradi'rs. The Crusad(^rs had opened up new avenues of trade 

to her and had increas(‘d her wealth. ^\ V liave seen how large 

a part she had played in the conquest of l'onstantinoj>le in 

the fourth crusade (lilOt). She held from that time on a 

position of pre-eminence among all the other trading states 

of the East. But as slie grew more uealthv her 

enlist it lit ion changi'd anil hardiuied, the peojile ruling 

4vere gradually thrust out from all participation 

in the government ; the prominent rich families 

/(d Venice monopolized power. They owt*d their power largely 

to their energy, ability, and public s])irit ; and almost to the 

I end of her existence as a free republic thiyj)obcx .oi3"eiU^^ 

is o ne of the great^ exainples of successful and s ubtle vstatecraf t 

both in internal and external affairs. The charges of cruelty 

and dark intrigue that are sometimes brought against her 

government are undeserved. They a^e more conspicuous in 
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other Italian states ; what distinguishes Venice is the ordei 
and stability of her government, and the prosperity of her 
people. The rulem of Venice declared that their aim was so 
I to rule that they might possess the hearts and love of the 
jcitizens and subjects,” and there was some justification for 
their claim. 

We may notice three steps as marking the hardening of 
her constitution into an oligarchy, which a imed, on the one 
sWe at the reduction of tlie Doge to a mere figure head, and 
on the other, J^e exclusion of the people from power. First in 
nj^^the Great Gouncil was created, consisting of the nobles 
of Venice, and acting as the electoral body of Wmice to the 
exclusion of the people. I’hen in 12J) 7 began the greatest 
* Che change of all, what is known as the closing of tlie 
dosing of Great Council. The list of the families whose mem- 
Coumdi^^ bers had a right to seats in the Great Council was 
drawn up, and it was declared that ng new names 
should be added to it. Venice was now a close oligarchy ; out- 
side of a certain list, which contained in the end 1212 names, no 
one could vote in the election of the Doge or hold office. The 
new constitution was readily accepted by the people, though some 
ambitious nobles resented the destruction of the pereonal power 
of the Doge. Lastly, in 1310, after a conspiracy had been 
The defeated, u^hich aimed at the restoration of the rights 
Coimcil of the people, the famous Coniual of Ten was ap- 
® pointed. Its special mission w as to strike swiftly and 

secretly at the enemies of the state, and it may be com- 
pared to the Ephors at Sparta or tJie Committee of Tublic 
Safety during the French Revolutiom This councih annually ^ 
a^^ointed, watched specially against the encroachments of 
thi^Doge, and soon became the real government of Venice. 

The fourteenth century too saw tlie growth of Vfmetian 
possessions in the mainland of Italy. Tlui rivalry of (hmoa 
Venetian b^^aten down in the gr(‘at hatth^ of Chioggia 

posses- (1380). A little later, Padua was conquered, and 

sMonsin Padua, Vicenza, and Verona came into the pos- 

Venice. She thus came into contact 
and conflict with Milan. But more dangerous 
than Milan was the progress of the Turkish power. "vVhen 
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ill 1453 Constantinople fell into the hands of the Turks, that 
great event sounded the death knell of Venetian power in the 
Eastern Mediterranean ; but we shall recur to this in the 
next chapter. 

For (jrermany ; Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire and Henderson’s 
History of Uvrinany ; Freytng's Bilder aus der drulschen Vergangen- 
heit ; Maurice’s Bohemia; Zimnicm’s IJansa Towns. For Italy: 
fSisrnondi’s Italian Republics ; H(>ratio Brown, Venice ; an Historical 
Bkctch ; Viliari’s History of Florence; Macliiavelli’s Florentine 
H istory. 


CHAPTER XXI 

The Outer Circle of European Culture 

We liave, in tlie past chapter, be(*n chiefly concerned \nth 
the aflairs of Italy, France, and (Jermany. In this chapter 
an attempt will be made to bring out the most important 
features in the history of- the countries lying outside of these 
central states, in all of which events were happening destiiu-d 
to have a grcjit iiifinonce on the future of hlurope. The 
history of c»ur own islands will be recounted in the next 
chapter. 

1. Spain 

We liave already seen something of the history of Spain. 
We have s(*en how deeply the culture and language of Koine 
liad penetrated there ; how the Visigotliic kingdom 
had been <*stablished there, and how Justinian's Moorish 
(JTorts to reaniK'x Spain to the lmp(‘rial dominions 
liad been attended with only a transitory success. ^ 

Then in 711 carm* the event which has coloured every part of 
Spanish history from that time to this. The Mahomedan 
army under Tarik })ass(‘d from Morocco into Spain and defeated 
Rorleric, the last king of the Visigoths, in a long battle on the 
banks of the Uuadahde. After that tlie tide of Mahomedan 
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success flowed quickly over the peninsula. There was little 
unity or cohesion in the Visigothic Kingdom ; the native 
population had not blended with the Visigoths and the Visi- 
gothic nobles were at feud among themselves. So the wave 
of Islam flowed up to the Pyrenees. 

Nor did it seem likely to find its limit there. It invaded 
the South of France and occupied many cities and much fair 
The decline battle of Tours (732) Charles 

ofMaho- Martel inflicted on it a serious defeat, and his 
medanism grandson, the great Charles, carried the arms of 
” ^ the Franks south of the Pyrenees, and began the 
work of the reconquest of Spain for Christendom and European 
culture. TPor six centuries after that the struggle against 
the Mahomedan power in Spain forms the central thread of 
Spanish history. The free Christian states were never com- 
pletely wiped out. The Pyrenean chain of mountains always 
sheltered tribes or bands who refusf‘d to accept the foreign 
yoke. There was formed first the Asturias, then Leon, then 
JNavarre, then Aragon. Later the Maliomedans were pushed 
ouflif the centre*" of Spain and the kingdom of Castile was 
formed. Aragon spread down to the rich territories on either 
side of the river Ebro. Lastly, in the fifteenth century, the 
union of Castile and Aragon brought about the destruction 
of what remained of the Moorish kingdom and the political 
union of the whole peninsula with the exception of Portugal. 

Thus the history of Spain down to the close of the ^Middle 
Ages is one long crusade. Yet the mutual hatred of the 
Relations races and faiths may easily be exaggerate<l. 

of Chris- The Christian powers were usually at bitter feud 
S^or^*^ with one another when they were not fighting 
against the Moors. The civilization of the Moors 
in Cordova, Granada, and elsewhere was for some time 
tolerant, cultured, and artistic ; the population under their 
rule was prosperous, and the Christian powers did not by 
any means disdain to intermarry with tliern, to make alliance 
with them, and even to appeal to their help against Christian 
rivals. There is no greater tragedy in European history than 
the extinction of this civilization, which contributed so much 
to European culture, and might have contributed so much more. 
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The Moorish dominion was never firmly rooted in the 
peninsula. Its strength soon began to decline, and it would 
have disappeared much sooner if it had not been The Al- 
supported by fresh swarms of Mahomedans from nioravides. 
Nortli Africa. At the end of the eleventh century, when the 
Seljukian Turks' were alarming Europe by their advance in 
the East, there was an almost equally threatening movement 
in^ptgjn. The Almoravides, a religious body inspired by 
intense zeal lor Islam, invaded the land, drove back the forces 
of the Christians and defeated the armies of Castile and 
Navarre in the great battle of Zallaca near Badajoz (1086). 
The tide of battle floweiT agam strongly In favour of the 
Moors. 

But the ebb soon came. The Moorish population was 
not really large, and its military .eflicieiicy soon decayed. 
The Christian armi<'s soon r(‘sumed their superiority. J212. Las 
This is the period of the exploits, real and imaginary, Navas de , 
of the Cid, who fought against Christians as well 
as against ]\Ioors, and was sometimes evc^n in alliance with the 
infidel ; but who was on tlie whole an important agent in the 
advance of th(» Christian arms. Military orders, closely 
resembling tlie Tmuplars and the Knights of St, John, were 
founded during tlie struggle, and contributed to the victory. 
The decisive victory came in IS^X'^ hen the Moors were defeated 
by Alfonso VI 11. of Castile in the great battle of Las Nav^s 
de Tolosa. Tin* Moors w*'re driven back into tlie south-east. 
t)f the peninsula, and their power would have soon been 
destroyed if it had not been for the wars and feuds of the 
Christian powers. 

We may pass over two centuries and a half, full of conflict 
and heroism and of interesting constitutional development. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century the three u^ionof 
great powers in the piminsula were Portugal, Castile 
('astile, and Aragon. In 146i) the union of Castile 
and Aragon was assured by the uaarriage of Isabella ^ 
of Castile with Ferdinand of Aragon. In M74 Isabella suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Castile, and the golden period of 
Spanish history commenced. Spain developed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. The anarchical power of the feudal uoblea 
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was suppressed, peace and order were established in the land.'^ 
‘‘ The I^ight and the Squire, who had formerly oppressed 
the labouring man, were intimidated by the fear of that justice 
which was certain to be executed on all. The roads were 
swept clear of robbers ; the castles, tlie strongholds of violence, 
were thrown down ; and the whole nation, restored to tran- 
quillity and order, looked for no other redress than that allorded 
by the operation of the laws.’' So wrote a contemporary. 
Spain suddenly took her place — a leading place — among the 
great powers of Europe. 

The new monarchy was before all things Catholic, and all 
its actions, which have left a mark on future history, are in- 
'pjjg fluenced by religious feeling. The Inquisition was 

Spanish introduced in the “Spanish" form in 1481. Its 
Inquisition, iujinediate object was tlie forcible conversion of 
the Jews, who were present in Spain in gn'at numl)ers, and liad 
acquired great influence in the state. It acted also on many 
occasions as a convenient weapon in the hands of tlui crown 
for the punishment of political opponents against whom 
religious charges could be brought. Tln^ In(|uisition was 
popular, and it was in hannony with the idtaisof the age ; its 
greatest excesses belong to a later ptu’iod ; but it must l)e 
regarded as one of the forces which ultimately drove Spain 
from her high place in Europe to one of humiliatiou and 
impotence in international affairs. 

The new rulers from the first had int ('tided to turn tlu'ir 
arms against wliat remained of tlie Moorish powc'r. Little 
The Granada now remained, and chairly Granada 

^hl^est of was unable to reshst. Had the Malnjinedan world 
(panada, been united, its arms, which had forty years ludon? 
conquered Constantinople, might have didianh'd tlu' last 
stronghold of Islam in the We.st. But the Turks iiad no 
sympathy with the Moors, and when th(j attack canui in 14811, 
the Moors could only rely upon their own resource's. Queen 
Isabella herself, inspired with high religious (mlhusiasm, was 
present with the avssailants. The siege of Granada began in 
1491, and in January, 1492, thf3 lovely city surrendered, and 
the silver cross, which had led the crusading host, was raised 
on the highest tower of the city. 
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0£ the geographical di>scoverie8 of the age something will 
be said in the chapter on the Renaissance. It is only neces- 
sary liere to recall tliat the large majority of tlie Geoirraphi- 
explorers who revealed to the wondering eyes of cal dis- 
Europe new worlds in the East and in the West covery. 
sailed from the Spanish pcininsula under the patronage of the 
princes of Aragon, Castile, or Portugal. By reason of these 
discoveries Spain and Portugal rose to a dazzling height in 
the eyes of contemporaries. Tliey liad liardly ceased to 
struggle for existence at home when they appeared as the 
greatest of world-powers. Tlu^ vast lands of which they claimed 
j)ossession were believed t(» give tliem strength and wealth. 
Jt may be ([uestiont'd whether they did not really contribute 
to the fall of the country. Spain fell under the burden of her 
empire. 


2. The Scaxuixaviax Statfs 

Tlie lands, which are now calh‘d Ihnunark, Sweden, and 
Norway, were inhabited by a race r(*mot(‘ly akin to the (}er- 
maiis of (\*ntral Europe. They were .slow to enter Denmark 
tlu* circle of European culture, and were tlie last Sweden and 
of the ract‘s of Western Europe to adopt Chris- Norway, 
tianity. Yet their inlluence upon Western Europe was great. 
Wo have seen how during the ninth and tenth centuries the 
invasion.s of llie Northmen cheeked or altered the whole 
cours(‘ of European development. Under Canute, ^^ell known 
to us as King of England, it seemed as though a vast Scan- 
dinavian state was to he founded (‘inbraeing England, Den- 
mark, Norway, and tlie south-western parts of Sweden. Under 
(Canute's rule, too, (Uiristianity became the faitli of all his 
dominions, which made rapid progress in civilization. But 
Uf)on liis death in 1035 his dominions liroke up and were never 
destined to forin a political unity again. But in the fourteenth 
century Denmark had become a powerful state, 
and under Waldemar III. (1310-1375) entered into and the 
furious rivalry with the Hanseatic League. In the Hanseatic 
struggle that arose King Waldemar was defeated, 
but Denmark remained a strong power, and proved in the end 
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a victorious rival to the great cities of the League. Upon the 
death of Waldemar his daughter Margaret, first as Regent and 
then as Queen, ruled with great skill and determination, and 
opened up for the Scandinavian lands a prospect as bright 
as that which they had possessed under King Canute. By good 
1397 * The diplomacy, and successful war she became 

Edict of Queen over Sweden and Norway as well as over 
Kalmar. Denmark, and in 1397 the Edict of Kalmar declared 
that the three kingdoms sliould always have the same ruler, 
although each should keep its laws and constitution unchanged. 
Much in European history would have bcum dillerent if this 
union had been permanent ; but in the fifteenth century it 
broke dowm. Norvray and Denmark remained unit(‘d, but 
Sweden drifted away into independence, which later developed 
into fierce hostility. 


3, Poland and Russia 

It is necessary to say something of the Slavonic peoples 
who lay beyond the eastern frontier of Gerjnan civilization, 
Rurikthe in order to prepare the ivadiu’ for the imj)ortant 
Northman, part whicli they were to play in lat(U' centuries. 

In early Russian history it will b(' enough to emphasize 
three points. (1) The history of Russia l)egins with th(‘ (uitry 
Christi- Norsemen into the country under Rurik 

anity in in 862. This is described i)v tlie Russian historians 
Russia. being, not a con(|uest, but a voluntary sub- 

ordination of the Russians, wlio wen? weary of anarchy, to 
rulers of whose prowess tliey had heard. “Our country is 
large and rich, but there is no order in it, come and ruh* over 
us,” are the words of this famous invitation. With the 
arrival of Rurik the country emerged into definite form, and 
some approach to settled order. (2) In 988 the (-zar \'ladimir 
accepted Christian baptism, and the new faith ra{)idly mastered 
the country. The Czar had examin(;d Judaism, Mahomodanism. 
Roman Catholicism, and the “ orthodox ” Christianity of 
Constantinople. For reasons both personal and political, he 
determined to accept Christianity in its Eastern form, and at 
the same time married Anna the sister of the reigning erapt loi. 
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The decision of Vladimir has been one of the great formative 
influences in Russian liistory. With the faith of Constan- 
tinople came also the despotic ideas of tlie Eastern empire, 
and the divergence between the creed and Church governments 
of East and West, kept Russia for long aloof from the culture 
of Western Europe. (3) In Ihe thirteenth century 
the invasion of the Mongol Tartars swept over Tartar 
Russia. The native army was cruslied by Zenghis 
Khan in 1223 at Kalka near the sea of Azov, and in successive 
invasions the Tartar rule spread victoriously over the whole 
country. The invasion caused a great decline in prosperity 
and civilization ; but probably the Tartar conquest contri- 
buted ultimately to strengthen the unity of the race and the 
despotism of tlie government ; for a common disaster at the 
liands of a. fonugn fo(‘ most (juickly teaches a sense of nation- 
ality, and the i)(M)])le will readily submit to a despotic govern- 
ment, if oidy it prove strong enough to save them from the 
op[)ress(tr. 

I’olaud, with a land of the same flat and monotonous 
description as that of ( entral Russia, with a race and language 
nearly identical to those* of Russia, dtwvloped 
on abnost (Exactly opposite lines. Whih* Russia between 
fell luuhu’ tin* rule of an absolute monarcliy, and Poland and 
by its monarehs was guided 011 a career of un- 
exam[)led territorial expansion, Roland, on the contrary, 
aliiRKst from the tirst saerilieed the unity of the state to the 
dangerous imh'pimdenee of the nobles, and after a brief period 
of prosperity bogan to de(*lim* in strength, internally and 
ext(Tiially, until at the end of the eighteenth century she dis- 
appean'd from the state* syste^m of Europe, and her territories 
were divideel among her more powerful rivals. It is difficult 
to account fe)r the* eom])l(*te contrast between these two 
branedies of the* same race; but two prominent features of 
Russian history are absent in Polish. The Roles jidopted 
('hristianity in the Roman form, while Russia took hers from 
Constantinople, and they w<*re never (‘onquered by the Tartars, 
though they often suflereHl from th<‘m. 

Next to the acceptance of Christianity the chief event in 
Polish history before the end of the fifteenth century was the 
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victory won at Tanneiiberg in 1410 over the Knights of 
the Teutonic order who had won for Cliristianity and German 
1410. Battle ^ long stretch along tlie Baltic coast. 

ofTannen- The king, whose name is associated with the 
berg:. victory was Jagello, Prince of Lithuania, who, as 
King of Poland, took the name of Ladislas. His dynasty 
reigned in Poland until 1572. F^oland was thus brought 
up to the shores of the Baltic, and a possibility of 
commeieial expansion opened out before her. But she was 
little fitted to take advantage of her chances. The Poles 
showed no gifts for commerce. There were towns in Poland, 
The w^re inhabited by Germans and Jews, 

nobles of The characteristic social product of Poland was the 
Poland. poblc landowner, resident on his large estate, and 
surrounded by his serfs, over whom he ruh^d witli absolute 
power. The aim of these nobles (the sczlachta, as they 
were called) was to cut down tlie power of the monarchy 
in the true spirit of feudalism, to rediu'e tlu' (*entral gov'<‘rn- 
ment to impotence, and to make of Poland an aristocratic, 
republic. They succeeded in their aims, and tlie ruin ot 
Poland was the result. 


4. Conquest of Constantinople hv the Ti’iiks 

In 1453 Western Europe was staitled by tlie news that the 
Turks had stormed Constantinople. The end of the long 
tale had come. The city which Constantine had founded, 
wliich had carried on the traditions and the government of 
ancient Rome when the empire had fallen in the West, which 
had been century after century the chief di huice of (’lirivstian 
Europe against Mahomedan invasion, was at last in the hands 
of the infidel. 

The Eastern empire had never recovered from the effects 
of the fourth crusade. Its territories had sunk to insigni- 
Thc weak- finance. It was harassed by tlu^ never-ceasing con- 
nessofCon-flict of the Eastern and Western Churches, and by 
stantinople. political feuds and factions besides. No element 
of strength remained to it except the splendid city, with its 
unsurpassed situation for commerce, and its defences which 
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liad never been forced by any enemy, except when treason 
gave assistance from inside. Wealth, troops, statesmanship, 
had all gone. Meanwhile its enemies were more dangerous 
than ever. The history of Islam is the history of Rise of the 
periods of decay followed by revival under some Turks, 
new chieftain and some unexhausted race. The Ottoman 
Turks had risen into importance in the thirteenth century. 
They advanced rapidly under a series of warlike and energetic 
chiefs, crnslied th(5 Serbian kingdom in the battle of Kossovo 
(1398), and thus won a firm footing in Europe. 

They owed much of their success to their eliiefs ; they 
owed mu(‘h also to the strange body of troops called the 
Janissaries. These wen* tlu* children of Christian The Janis- 
parents, who had been handed ovt*r as tribute or saries. 
taken by violt'nee, and then trained from childhood up for 
war. All possibility of discovering their parents was destroyed. 
Their cam}) was th(*ir liome, military honour stood to them 
in the plaee of pa.t riot ism and n'ligion. There is no other body 
of troops in history witli wliieh tliey can be compared, and the 
rise and (l(‘eay of I lie Turkish powiT is closely conneeted with 
them. 

Constantinoph* would ))rol)ably have fallen luilf a century 
earlier if the Turks had not been diverted by the attacks of 
I'inmur the Tartar from the East. The great Post- 
Turkish Sultan Bajazet was defeated and taken ponement 
])ris()n(!r by the Tartars. But soon those wild of 
conquerors ])ass(*(l, and tin' Turks return(‘d to their Constant!- 
great task. Individual criisadt'rs canu* to fight 
against them. Tlie Emperor Sigisnuind, Jolm the Fearless 
of Burgundy. John llunyadi of Hungary are names that 
de.se rve honourable nuMitiou for their efforts to stave off 
liie doom that was threatening (Vmstantinople. But in 
Europe gtUHually religious unity and religious fervour wore 
d(*<*lining, and no serious attempt was made to save the great 
<‘ity. 

Mahomet II. began the siege in the spring of 1153. The 
last Christian ruler of Constantinople was a Constantine, and he 
was not altogether unworthy of the name he boro. The Turks 
brought an army of 150,000 and the garrison of the city did 
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not rise to 10,000. The siege was full of memorable inci- 
dents. The huge though rude cannon of the Turks, fired 
The last with much difficulty and danger, were effective 
siege. iix hammering the walls. Mahomet brought his 

ships into the Golden Ilorn. the mouth of which was pro- 
tected by a boom, by dragging them overland. May 29, 
1453, was the date of the final assault. The emperor fell in 
the onrush of the Janissaries. The city was devoted to 
plunder, and the Muezzin called the faithful to worship ac- 
cording to Mahomedaii rites in tlie (*athedral of Santa Sophia. 

The Turkish \dctory miglit have been prevented by a little 
resolution on the part of the Christian powers ; and, if it had 
The fault prevented for a time, it might never have 

of the occurred. In little more than two centuries 

Christian decline set in in the Tuikish power, and Turkish 
theWes^^ armies would never have tlireatened \’ienna if 
Constantinople had remaiiKHl a fortress of European 
civilization. For four centuries and a half Europe* has l)oen 
paying dearly, in blood and treasure and confusion, for her 
failure to reinforce the scatity garrison of Constantinople in 1453. 

For Spain : Watt 8 Spain (to 1492). iti fh(' Siorns of thf Nations ; 
Yongf*, Christians and Moors in Spain; Hallain. Enropr in thr. 
Middle Ages; Burke, History oj Spam; VveM‘nii\ Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; Stanley Lane* Puot*, Thr Moors ni Spain. For the 
Slavonic Kingdoms: Morhll’s Poland : Happopori’s Russia; Rain- 
baud’ft Histoire de Russk. For ihe fall (.f C onstanlinoplo : Lane- 
Poolc’s Turkey ; Oman’s Byzantine Empire; p^ars, Destruction oj 
the Greek Empire; Constantinoph , by W. tt. Hutton. 


CHAPTER XXII 

Louis XI. and Charles the Bold 

The French monarchy is so much the most important force 
in the politics of Europe at the end of the fifteenth century 
that it will be well to exanjine its firowth and development 
before we turn to “ the llenaissancc ” and the intellectual 
movement of the time. 
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During the hundred years’ war a new and strange power 
was growing up on the north and eastern frontiers of France — 
the power of the dukes of Burgundy. We have 
already seen the origin of that power. King 
John the Good, who in spite of his name brought Bur- 
endless woes to France, had not annexed the 

oower 

Duchy of Burgundy to France, when the old feudal 
line died out, but had given it instead to his son Philip. He 
hoped that family affection would be strong enough to keep 
Philip and liis descendants faithful to the crovrn of France ; 
but we have seen liow Burgundy took the side of England 
during the great war, and, when the war ended, Burgundy 
was at first the rival and soon the determined enemy of the 
French crown. 

During tlu' (*entury that elapsed after the first grant of 
the Duchy to l^hilip the possessions of the ducal house had 
increased enormously. The first duke laid the Burgundy 
foundation for tlie future destinies of his house and the 
when, through his wife, he inh<‘rite(l Flanders, 

Artois, and other districts in the Netherlands. From this time 
the dukes of Burgundy, thouah they remained feudally de- 
pendent on France for a jiart of their territories, possessed 
still greater t(*rritories upon which the kings of France had no 
claim, but which were in theory subordinate to the empire. 
Then in a richer inheritance still fell to the Burgundian 
house. IMiilip tlu* Good, the third duke of the new’ line, made 
himself master of Holland, Friesland, Zeeland, and Hainault. 

Philip the (lood thus ruled over a large extent of territory 

embracing most of w hat is now* Belgium and Holland as well 

as the County and Ducliy of Burgundy lying on 

either side of the river Sadne. Its wealth and 

s])lendour were evmi more remarkable than itvS Bur- 

size. No i)art of Europe, not even the cities of 

X- , 1 1 1 1 • 11/ territories. 

North Italy, had a more vigorous eominoreial life 

than was to be found in the cities of the Low’ Countries. The 

woollen trade w’as the great source of their wealth, but they 

also engaged with profit in fishing and in general commerce. 

Bnigcs, Ypres, Ghent, Tournai, and many other towm.s were 

the rivals of Venice and Florence in the beauty of their public 

2 K 
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buildings and the products of their painters. But the govern- 
ment of these rich and widespread territories presented many 
Lack of problems. There w^as no geographical unity, and 
unity. political uniformity about them. Lorraine and 

Alsace were interposed between the County and Duchy of 
Burgundy and the duke’s possessions in the Netherlands. 
Politically the territories of the duke were still more divided. 
They consisted of many separate provinces each with its 
own constitution, its own privileges, its own ambitions, and 
individual cities such as Ghent and Bruges were almost in- 
dependent republics. The policy of tlie dukes was therefore 
clearly marked out by their position. They must try to join 
their southern provinces to their northern ones by the annexa- 
tion of Alsace and Lorraine ; they must try to give some 
cojnmon constitution or system of administration to the 
whole ; and they must try to shake off the hitters of feudal 
dependence by which they were bound to the kings of France 
on one side and to the emperors on the other, and appear 
before Europe as an independent state. 

Until the very eve of irretrievable disaster fortune smiled 
on the prospects of the dukes. By coming over to the side of 
France at the end of the hundred years’ war tliev had gained 
certain concessions of territory from tlie kings of France, and 
especially had got the promise of th(» cession of the towns on 
the Somme, whereby their frontier would liave been pushed 
far towards the heart of Franc(*. Later (.’harles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, laid his hands on th(‘ districts of Alsace 
and Lorraine whose possession he so ardently coveted, lie 
got Alsace, or rather a part of it, as security for moneys which 
The power advanced to its no(‘dy overlord, Sigismund 

of Charles of Austria, and he assumed the protectorship of 
the Bold. Lorraine during the minority of its duke. In 
neither district was he sovereign, but his grasp would not 
be easy to shake off in eitlier. He was supported in his own 
territories by a wealthy, warlike, and on the wlu)le a loyal 
population, and it seemed that he might set up again a 
middle kingdom between France and Germany such as had 
come into being for a time upon the disruption of the empire 
of Charles the Great. The establishment of such a state on a 
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permanent basis would have profoundly modified the history 
of Europe. 

But it was not to be. The career of the last duke, Charles 
tlie Bold, brought liim into constant rivalry and occasional 
cdlisioii with Louis XI., the astute king of France Battles of 
at whose carc(u* and policy we must look in a Granson 
mom(‘nt ; for, tliough French soldiers had little Morat. 
to do with the overthrow of Charles, French diplomacy and 
intrigue had a great deal. It was the peasant mountaineers 
of Switzerland whose arms wrought liis overthrow. They 
disliked his possession of upper Alsace, for they had their 
own eyes on that d(‘sira])le land. When the cruelties of 
Charles' agiuit, llag(ml)ach, brought about a revolt in Alsace 
the Swiss came to tlie lielp of the rebels, and in 147(5 first at 
,(}ransou and tlien at Morat the feudal chivalry of Burgundy 
went down Indore the Swiss ])ik(‘s, as the chivalry of Austria 
had gone down at 3Iorgart(*n and at Senjpach. The success 
of Alsace ('uc.ouraged Lorraine also to rise. Charles flung 
himstdf liercely u))on the provin(;e and laid siege Death of 
to Nan(\v. But in a battle fought against a re- Charles 
li(‘ving force, in wliich a Swiss force played an im- Bold, 
portant part, the duke was beaten and slain. H(* liad no son 
to suec<n'd him. His only daiightt*r Mary was unmarried. 
The future of these important territories was at stake in her 
maniage; but it will he well before we trace tlieir fortunes 
to follow’ the contemporary history of France. 

King (’harles VII. (the “victorious" and the “well 
served ") saw" tlu' stnaigth of France rapidly increasing during 
his last years, but in his family life he was troubled , . 

by intrigues and (juarrels. Between him and Ins 
eld(*st son and heir, Louis, there was bitter antagonism : for 
liouis allied himself with tin* forces of aristocratic feudalism, 
and in the end fled from France. He found generous shelter 
at tlu' court of the l)uk(' of Burgundy, and formed a friendship, 
or what s(»emed such, with Charles the Bold, whose fortunes 
W(» have already glanced at. When in 14(51 Charles VII. 
died, and Louis was (billed to the throne as Louis Xl., he was 
conducted overlTu* borders by a gmii display of the military 
forces of Burgtiiuly* 
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It was a strange man who thus ascended the throne of 
France. He had no kinship with the monarchs of the Middle 
Character There are some features in the character 

and aims of the Emperor Frederick 11. wiiich resemble his, 
^and a parallel may be found to much of his policy 
in the tyrants of Italy, in the Visconti or the 
Sforzas. Henry VII. of England would have understood him, 
and was probably influenced by liis example. Courtly cere- 
monial and the splendours of royalty had no attraction for 
him ; the ideals of feudalism and chivalry made no appeal to 
him; nor was he influenced by religion in his public life. 
His actions show that he held that in politics it is success 
alone w'hich matters, and that all methods are justifiable which 
h^d to success. He was ready to use cruelty, treachery, and 
fraud if they suited his purpose. “ He who knows not how^ 
to deceive knows not how to reign." was a favourite motto of 
his, and certainly he liad this qualification for reigning. Yet 
history cannot regard him as a mere superstitious and hypo- 
critical tyrant. He w’orked and he sinned, not for himself, 
Louis XL's France, with w'hich he identified himself 

services to entirely. He completed the settlement which had 
France, begun by Charles VII., and lie w\as one of 

the chief authors of the greatness of France in tlie sixteenth 
century. In character, method, and principles he is in direct 
and absolute antagonism with Saint Louis ; but like him he 
worked for the unity of France, and for its efficient and uniform 
organization under the monarchy. 

His reign is full of interesting incidents, and there is no 
wonder that WTiters of romance and drama have gone to it 
Philip story. He found a worthy biographer 

de Com- in Philip de Commines. wdio was at first attached 
mmes. great rival, Charles of Burgundy. The 

history of Commines is one of the landmarks of the age. Like 
his master he had emerged completely from the characteristic 
influences of the Middle Ages. Neither Catholicism nor 
feudalism, nor chivalry, nor the cru.sading idea had any hold 
upon him. He admired chiefly subtlety and dexterity 
devoted to the service of the state. 

But though the reign is so rich in incidents it may be very 
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shortly summarized. Louis XL struggled against the claims of^ 
the aristocracy as all kings of France had to do. Feudalism 
of the old and normal type was nearly done with. . 

Ore^y, Poitiers, and Agincourt had ruined thcpf^li^ 
reputation of tl>e nobles as well as destroyed princes.to 
many noble families. The peculiar characteristic 
of the opposition which liouis XI. encountered is ^ 
to be found in the fact that nearly all of his chief opponents 
.were men sprung from the royal family, descendants of Saint 
Louis and Princes of the Lilies, as the French called those who 
were descended from royalty. The Duke onirittany was indeed 
a feudal noble of the old type confronting Louis XI. with the 
independent power which the dukes of Normandy or the 
counts of Jhovenve had once possessed; but the JDu ke of 
Berri, one of the worst enemies of the crown, was the king's 
own brot her ; tlie Duke of Bourbon was a d(*sccndant of 
Saint Louis, and was married to the king’s sister ; the Duke of 
Orleans was a near relation of the king, and was married to 
the king's daughter ; Charles of Burgundy was a distant 
cousin, and was married to the kiiig's sister. But neither 
relationship nor intermarriage availed to keep these men in 
loyal subordination to the crown. Tlu‘ kings of France con- 
stantly found tliat their worst enemies were those of their own 
household, and this was especially true of liouis XI. His 
enemies disguised their ambitions and their jealousies under a 
care for the “ public wi'al.^but they fought for privileges which, 
if granted to them, would have led to the dismemberment of 
France. Louis fail<‘d more than once when he met his enemies 
in th(' battlefield, but intrigue succeedi'd where force failed. 
The (a)nt(*mporary W ars of the Boses were mix(‘d up with the 
struggh' in France, for the houst* of Burgundy was connected 
with the Yorkists, while Louis XL favoured the Lancastrians. 

We cannot folloNV the twistt=; and turns of the long 
(controversy, in which Louis XL was never more dangerous 
than when he was appanmtly beat('n. Enough ^ . 
that the crown triumphed oyer. all jts ^oppunents 
and added very materially to the dpnmius of tkcireuch cro^n. 
Brittany, indeed, still remained at the time of his death indc« 
pendent and defiant ; but there w as only a daughter to succeed 
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to the duchy, and it was already probable that Brittany too 
would soon be absorbed in the territories of the French king. 
In many instances what was won back had been once royal 
domain, and had then been unwisely ceded as an “ appanage ” 
to a French prince ; but substantial gains were made of new 
territory. Anjou was brought into the royal domain ; Pm- 
\rence which lay outside of the boundaries of the French kingdom 
Louis XI French king by inheritance (1481). 

and * These were great gains ; but greater still came 
Mary of a result of the defeat and death of Charles tlie 
urgun y. Burgundy at Nancy in 1477. Louis XI. 

hoped at first to make himself master of the whole of the rich 
Burgundian territories ; for Charles had left but one daugliter, 
and if she were married to the king's son, who afterwards 
reigned as Cliarles VIII., the gain to France would be as 
great as what came when tlie Eiiglisli were expelled. But 
Mary of Burgundy r(*jected the French overtures and regarded, 
Mary of rigidly, Louis XI. as the worst enemy of lier 

Burg:undy house. She married, instead of a French prince, 
/Maximilian of Austria, already the probable heir 
milian of of the Imperial crown. There is no m(»re fateful 
Austria. marriage than this in all history, though its 
full significance could not be gueswsed at the time. The 
greater part of the territories of Burgundy were thus joined 
to those of the house of Hapsburg. That was a serious change 
in the balance of power in Europe. But in the next generation 
the results were still more serious, for Philip, the issue of this 
marriage, married Joanna, daughter and heiress of th(* royal 
house of Spain, and their son Charles (tlu‘ grandson of Mary 
Consequent of Burgundy and Maximilian of Austria) inherited 
accumula- all that Spain possessed and all that the House 
powe/on Hapsburg possessed, which included most of 
Charles what tlie hoUvSe of Burgundy had once possessed ; 

and added to all tliese real possessions the vague 
glories of tlie title of emperor. We shall have to revert to 
this in another chapter; but the sixteenth century and the 
history of the Reformation were influenced at almost every 
point by this fateful and romantic marriage whicli was carried 
out in 1477 in defiance of Louis XI. 
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Bi^t though Louis XL did not win all at which he aimed, 
he won much. He forced Mary and Maximilian to cede to him 
' on the north th e va lley of the Somme, and a slice prance 
from the south of Flanders, and in the east the gains 
Duchy of .Burgundy, which lay for the most part . 

to the west of tlie Saone. Louis di^ in 1483, but 
it will be well to carry the story of the acquisitions of France 


Development of the Hapsburg Power down to 1526 



a few years furtli(^r. Louis XL was succeeded by Charles 
VIII., and live* years after his accession an oppor- Charles 
tunity olTered for making one last addition to VIII. 
the domains of the French crown. Brittany was inhabited 
by a Celti(i race, separate from tlie rest of the country, 
neither speaking nor understanding the French tongue. 
The coasts poss(?ssed valuable harbours ; its population was 
used to a seafaring life. It had played an important 
part in most of the risings against the French kings. But 
now the death of the duke in 1488, and the descent of 
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the duchy to his daughter Anne offered an opportunity, 
which French diplomacy was quick to seize. Already 
Brittany Louis XL had tried to win the prize for his son 
added to in spite of an earlier betrothal. Now Charles 
the Crown, ym rnade war upon the territories of the Duchess 
rAnne, and at the same time offered marriage. She bowed 
perforce to her fate, and became Queen of France. There 
remained now only one great feudal state, the lands of the 
House of Bourbon. With that exception France was united 
under the rule of the monarchy. France was a national unity, 
as no country in Europe was with the exception of England. 

The government of France remained what it liad been 
^under Charles VII. Louis XL encouraged the growth of towns 
'and industry, favoured the introduction of printing, was the 
ally of the middle class, and the protector of the peasantry. 
Parlements were established in the Provinces to do there 
what the Parlement of Paris had already done so efficiently, 
namely, to enlarge the royal power at the expense of all rival 
authorities. France was compact and elficiently governed. 
Her commerce and wealth were rapidly growing. A great 
part awaited her in the European drama which would next 
present itself. 


In addition to the ordinary histories of Franco, Miss Putnam’s 
Charles the Bold, and tho introductory chaptoi-s of Motlf'v’s Rise of 
the Dutch Republic ; Freeman’s Essay on Charles the Buld^ 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

British History from 1307 to 1485; the failure of 
Parliamentary Government 

The thirteenth century marks for England, as for the greater 
part of Europe, the culminating period of the Middle Ages. 
The reign of Edward I. in England, and that of England 
Eouis IX. in France, have some contrasts, but also and 
many points of likeness ; order established after P^^ance. 
confusion ; the ('hurch and the mouarcby in honourable and 
independent partnership ; in both countries, though in very 
dilfereiit ways, an advance made towards liberty. In botli 
countries there came a great and disastrous change : in 
England at the death of Eilward I. (1;)07) : in France a 
little later, on the death of Philip IV. in EUf. 

The causes of the great change in England have been 
differently estimated. From one point of view they imply 
the failure of the parliament, whose organization 
is one of Edward I.’s greate.st claims to fame. The failure 
partnership between king and parliament had of Pariia- 
workcd excellently, but King Edward had been 
the predominant partner. When he died and a man altogether 
weaker and worse mounted the throne, parliament showed 
itself incapable of ruling by itself. It l)ecame the channel 
through wliich the barons pursued their egoistic and 
dangerous aims. The time for the Commons of England to 
play a decisive part in the country had not yet come. 'I'he 
long period of 1X2 years that we glance at in this chapter is 
characterized tliroughoiii by the sellish and dangerous power 
of the nobles, ro[m!8sed for a time by triumphant war in 
Prance, but speedily showing itself again in the hour of 
defeat. 
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Edward II.’s reign may be very lightly passed over. It 
illustrates well the causes of the royal failure of the period. 
Edward II. Edward II. gave all his confidence to Peter of 
and Gaves- Gaveston, a Gascon knight. Nothing exasperated 
the English lords more than a foreign “ favourite,” 
and Gaveston was a particularly offensive specimen of the 
class. The Lords were able to force the king to submit to the 
paramount influence of a body of twenty-one lords (the Lords 
Ordainers). These men banished Gaveston, and when he 
landed in England in defiance of them they captured him and 
put him to death. 

Victory in a foreign war might have saved Edward II., but 
there came instead humiliating defeat. Hruce had established 
Bannock- liis power in Scotland, and in 131 1 Kdward 11. and 
bum. an English army tried to overthrow him. At the 

battle of Bannockburn the Englisli army was wholly deftated 
and the independence of Scotland assured. 

During the rest of hi.s reign civil war was always present 
or threatening. Edward II. had to fight against Ids uncle, 
the Earl of Lancaster, and him he overthrew in _. 

1322. New favourites — the Despensers — took the 
place of Gaveston. It came to an o])en struggle between 
them and the queen, Isabella of Franco. She raised troops on 
the Continent, and when she landed in Kngland the uprising 
against the king was general and irresistible. The king lied, 
was captured, deposed, and murdered. This was in 1327 : in 
the space of twenty years the political credit of England hatl 
suffered disastrous eclipse. 

One important constitutional step marks the reign. It 
was laid down in 1322 that what concerned the whole realm 
must be treated “ by a council of the prelates, earls, and 
barons, and the commonalty of the realm.” 1'his decision 
gave the Commons a secure place in parliament. 
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Edward III. was foiirLeon years old when he came to the 
throne, and he reigned fifty years, llis rcio:n is mainly 
occupied with the first half of the Hundred Years’ Edward 
War aj^ainst France. The outline of that has been HI. 
given in another chapter, and will not be repeated here. We 
need only follow the domestic history of the reign, but of 
course this is closely connected with the war. While the war 
was .successful (and it came to no complete failure during 
Rdward ITI.’s reign) it turned men’s attention from politics, 
and kept the conntry (juiet. When at the end the glory was 
swallowed up in d<!feat, rebellion and civil war followed 
swiftly. 

During the first three years of Kdward III.’s reign power 
was left in the hands of the (lueen-mother, Isabella, and her 
guilty ally, Morlimcr, who between them had National 
deposed and killed I'ldward 11. It was a sordid humilia- 
period at home, and fidl of national humiliation 
abroad. In by the 'I’reaty of Xorihampton, the com- 

plete inde[)enden(;e of Scotland was recognized, and the feudal 
superiority of Riigland, whii-h had been so hotly fought for in 
the past, was diopped. In the previous year there had been 
fighting in (Jascony against the King of France, and there, 
too, the, ruhirs of Fiiigland accepted an arrangement that left 
little more in the hands of Rngland than tin; cities of Bordean.t 
and Bayonne and the immediate neighbourhood. Edward III., 
as he grew towards manhood, awoke to the humiliation of the 
Frown and the nation. He took part in a conspiracy against 
his mother and her paramour. Mortimer was seized and 
e.xecutt-'d, Edward III. began t(t rule. 

Edward 1 1 1, cannot rank with the great k ings of England. 
A certain glamour attaches to his name because of his great 
victories in Prance. Without tho.se victories he The 
would hardly have mastered the disorderly ohiments King’s 
at home ; and the war only po.stponeil the settle- 
mont and made it more diificult. What can be said in his 
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favour is that he was a fine fighter in tournament or in battle, 
and seemed to Froissart the flower of chivalry and the greatest 
King of England since Arthur. But if lie is the best represen- 
tative of chivalry it stands condemned in him, for he was 
frivolous, selfish, without honour and without humanity. 

^rithout repeating the sketch of the French war, we will 
note (1) some of the causes of the English victories, and (2) 
the cause of the war with Scotland. 

(I) The English victories are especially remarkable, coming 
as they did after a quarter of a century of failure and dis- 

The causes battle that I'lnglish 

oftt^'**** soldiers had been engaged in before Oreiiy was 
English Bannockburn, where certainly neither the tactics 
victones. spirit of the English force had apiicared to 

promise success. Yet in the first part of the French war 
there grew up a belief that the English soldiers, because of 
their leadership, weapons, and spirit, were well-nigh invincible, 
Edward III., we have said, was a fine soldier, and his 
whole heart was in the war, while the French kings, Fhilip VI. 
and John, were poor leaders : much turns in all wars, and 
especially in ancient wars, on leadershij*. Then there was the 
English long-bow, of whose influence enough has been already 
French seems this. In France 

feudalism feudalism was still strong ; in England it had Ix-en 
V. English largely destroyed, and hiid given place to a state 
far more united than France. The French aiinies 
consisted mainly of armour-clad knights, with whom it was a 
point of honour to charge straight upon the enemy, neglecting 
all tactics, despising all other arms, and whose relalious with 
the king were always suspicious and dillicult. 'I'lie English 
armies were very different. There were knights, of course, full 
of the language and ideas of chivalry, but then; were also 
archers and infantry, whose valne was perfectly understood. 
The predominance of the armed knight was passing all over 
Europe, and Crecy and Poictiers did much to hurj’y on the 
process. The English army, too, was no mere feudal Itfvy, but 
consisted of troops, raised by the king’s agents, paid by the king, 
rendering obedience to the king. The wealth of England was 
rapidly developing ; her soil was never seriously invaded 
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during the whole of the war ; the tax on the export of wool to 
Flanders gave Edward a vast revenue, by means of which 
chiefly he won the war. 

( 2 ) The English king aimed at Edinburgh almost as much 
as at Paris in this war, and ho was fighting with Scotland before 
the French war broke out. There were two 
claimants to the Scotch throne, Edward Balliol Scotch 
and David ; and Edward IIL, after some hesita- 
tion, supported the claims of Balliol. In the fighting the 
balance of success lay with the English. The battle of Halidon 
Hill, in 13:53, is tlie prologue to the great victories that were 
soon to come in France. The English fought on foot, and 
the long-bow did iLs work ; the Scotch were beaten and 
Berwick taken : but the English success went no further. 
Scotland was all the more detcrmiiKMl to reject Balliol, because 
lie was supported by England, and clung to David as the 
national king. When the French war came the Scotch inevi- 
tably took sides with the French, and David invaded England 
in the year of Oreoy. Ibi was defeated and taken Neville's 
prisoner at Neville’s Cross, near Durham. He Cross, 
remained a prisoner in England for eleven years. When 
vi(itory had come in full flood in France Edward thought 
there might l)e a chance of winning Scotland. He claimed 
tin; Scotch crown as the successor of Balliol, who had surren- 
dered his claims, and he invaded in to make his claim 
good. But the Scotch W(;re its unyielding in defeat as in 
victory. I’he English armies burnt and destroyed witli horrible 

efruaemT. but Etlwai’d was little nearer to beimr o 4.1 ^ 

• 1 I 1 .. ocotlana 

rmt^mzea !us King of Siiotljunl. .Som Ivin*; not 

David, wlu) liad bocome very Ktn^lish during his cnished. 

captivity, Wius liberated on the promise of a heavy ninsom. 

Tlic sword of Hnolaiid, sharp and heavy as it was, conld not 

settl*! either the Scotch or tlie French question. 

The <;eneral elTect of the Ions; war with Prance was to 
create an antagonism against everything; French _ . 
which l)ad not existed before. The French ^^cts of 
language was hitherto spoken at court and by many the French 
of the, nobles, though Englisli luul already gone 
lar towards displacing it. Now it was naturally a mark of 
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patriotism to use French as little as possible. In 13()2 there 
were two significant events. English was recognized as the 
language of the law courts, and the king’s speech at the 
opening of parliament Wi»s given in English. 

The hostility to everything Frencli had an influence, too, 

upon the religious life of Kngland. The “ BabyloJiish Cap- 

, . tivity” went on during the whole of Edward Ill.’s 

influence • mt r, . < • . . 

of the reign. Ihe Popes were at Avignon, a papal city, 

war on but so close to Fraiuse that they were believed to 

religion. power of the I'Veneh kings. So the papal 

power and all that «une from it was suspected in England as it 

had never been before. This produced its mark on legislation. 

The Popes had been accustomed from time to time to nominate 

to church livings, both great and small, in England, and the 

country had hitherto not much resented the ])ractice. But 

parliament in 13.M, by the Statute of Pro\ isors, forbade it. The 

Provisors po"’Gr of the Pop(‘ to act iis as a court of appeal 

and Prse- for a large numlior of cases was an even more 

munire. important support of the papal p<nver in England. 

By the Statute of Prieinunire (13o3) any carrying of law suits 

to a foreign tribunal (the Pajiacy is not mentioned, but the 

meaning is not doubtful) was declared jiunishablc by forfciluie 

of property and imprisonment. The tribute firomiscd by King 

John to the Pope, which had not b< en paid for many years, 

was now definitely repudiated. The same anti-papal tendency 

was also visible in the minds and tliouglits of men. English 

literature comes forward at a bound, in Langland, the author of 

“ Piers Plowman,” and, aliove all others, in Chaucer. “ Piers 

Plowman ” is full of invectives against churchnien and the 

abuses of the Church. A little later Wycliffe attacked the very 

foundations of the doctrine and organization of the Roman 

Catholic Church. 

war is visible in the growth 
Tint king could not afford 
(|uarrel3 while the great war 
tlie war was at first popular. 


Another reaction of the 
of the English parliammit. 
Develop- ^ domestic 


ment of 


was 


raging, 


and 


Parliament, members of parliament were during this reign 
first definitely organized into the two ohainbers of Jjords and 
Coiuiiions ; it Was a great thing that the l'’reiich system of 
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three chambers was avoided. The right of parliament to 
grant taxation was again affirmeil. At the end of the reign 
the shadow of the failure in the French war lay broad across 
the land. The king was old and his will was weak. He fell 
under the evil influence of Alice Ferrers. Then there arose 
parliamentary opposition and factions among the nobles. It 
is a hint of the Wars of the Roses, which came when complete 
defeat in France had been suffered. The Black Prince, 
Kdward III.’s great soldier sou, played a good and patriotic 
part in those events, and his brother, John of ( Jaunt, a bad 
one. But no importaiit ro.sult had been reached when 
Bdward III. died in J:^77. 

The Black Death raged in Kngland in 1348 and 134!i Our 
country has never known such a visitation. 'I'he disease was 
probably carried by rats, and the medical science 
of the day was (juite incapable of dealing with it. Black 
Rich and poor, townsmen and countrymen suffered Death. 
e(jually. It is impossible to calculate with certainty the 
extent of its ravages, but it is generally believed that at least 
one-third of Lint population of England perished. An imme- 
diate result was groat shortage of labour and a consequent 
demand for higher wages. The economi(.> im- -j-jig 
settlement of the country produced the .Statute of Statute of 
fiabourers in IJ.'tl, which attempted to fix both Labourers, 
prices and wages at the jtoint at which they stood before the 
visitivtion of the plague, d’he Statute wivs ineffective desjtitc 
the appointment of special justices to enforce it. The economic 
situation was (.00 (iomplex to be solved by a 8im])le Act of 
Farliament. I'hc Peasants' Revolt, whicli broke out in 1381, 
was already preparing. 

It is necessary to glance at Irish history for a moment. 
If the efforts of England had not been exhausted by the 
French war, tins ft)rce and the statesmanship of 
tin; country would have l)een turne<J towards 
Ireland, and might have done something to lay the foundation 
of a better system. Rut while Eilward III. pursued the 
phantom of a French Crown, the English garrison in Ireland 
grew weaker. Edward Bruce, the brother of the Scotch king, 
had attempted to inaKc himself King of Irctaud. tie failed ; 
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but the English Government had no better expedient for 
1*lje strengthening the power of England in Ireland 

Stetute of than a law (the Statute of Kilkenny), which was 
Kilkenny, gg ineffective as the Statute of Tjabourers. The 
Anglo-Normans were being absorbed into the Irish population, 
as the Normans were being absorbed into the population of 
England. The object of the new Statute was to prevent 
this process. No Englishman was to wear his hair in the 
Irish fashion, or to speak Irish, or to maintain an Irish bard ; 
no Irishman was to be admitted into the English Church ; 
there was to be as little intercourse as possible between the 
two races ; absentee Englisli landlords were ordered to return 
to Ireland. 


Ill 

Richard II., son of Edward the Bhack Prince, was only 
ten years of age when he came to the unsteady English throne. 
Richard II. relations were jierbaps the chief of the 

and his many dangers with which he was threatened, 

uncles. Edward III. had had many children. The Black 

Prince was the eldest and the best, llis brothers, Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence ; John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster ; 
Edmond, Duke of York ; Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, were 
ambitious, jealous, intriguing men. The youth of the king 
made the regency a prize worth struggling for. From their 
rivalries we may trace the subsequent outbreak of the Wars of 
the Roses. 

The country was disillusioned by the failure of the French 
war. It had pursued the conquest of France with eagerness. 
The land was full of soldiers accustomed to the lawless 
violence that was practised in the French wars, and ready to 
employ the same methods in England. 

Religion and the Church, which in the past had often 
given stability to English life, were now an additional cause 
Unsettle- unscttlement. The century saw the beginning 
mentin of the movements which culminated in tlic Pro- 
religion. testantism of the sixteenth century. Wycliffe, a 
great Oxford scholar and theologian, had delivered a direct 
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4ittaok on the beliefs of the Chiircli. lie declared that the 
Pope was not the head of the Church ; that the Wyclilfe 
scriptures were the only basis of religious know- and his 
ledge, and should be made accessible in English ; teaching, 
that the ceremonies of the Church were useless or worse ; 
and that the doctrine of transubstantiation was false. He 
was not content to utter those opinions in books that would 
only reach a few, but organized poor priests ” who were to 
carry his doctrines to the |)eople at large, and made a transla- 
tion of the J}il)Ie. No definite connection has been traced 
between Wycliffe and the Peasants’ Revolt ; but there are 
plenty of analogies to show us that this religious controversy 
was the natural i)recursor of revolution. 

Economic causes of various kinds were also working 
powerfully in tie* same direction. The inenthant class was 
l)urdeTeMl with heavy taxation. Hut it was in the Economic 
agricultural classes that the ferment was most ferment, 
serious, ^fhere is no reason to think that the ]>easaiits were 
in great distress ; it is not out of mere distress that revolutions 
arise. The socaal system of feudalism was breaking down ; 
villeinage, or serfdom, was declining, as landlords found it paid 
them Ixjtter to substitute money payment fur the enforoeineut 
of labour ; the ell'ort of tlie Statute of Labourers to keepw’ages 
down had failed, but the ait(anpt was galling. There ^Yas a 
giMieral, ill-detined desire for change. 

A weak govermueiit found itself confronted with wide- 
spread opj)osition. arising partly out of liarder conditions, l)ni 
chitily out of new ideas. Tliere was the demand lor liberty and 
equality, though tlie words would not be invented yet feu* 
nearly four centuries. The situation w’as not altogether 
unlike that which produced the French Revolution. 

In Lhsl the revolt blazed out in many parts of England 
at the same time. John Ikill, a priest, and Wat Tyler, a 
pi‘jisaut, are the most prominent names, but we -phe 
know of none who deserve to be called leaders, peasants 
The rising carried all before it for a time. London 
was occupied by the insurgents. They were especially bitter 
against the lawyers and their parchmtmts. But the move- 
ment w'jis probably too ill-delined, too Itaiderless, to gain any 
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permanent victory. Tlie young king (he M*as only fourteen) 
and Walworth, the Lord Mayor of Tjoiidon, confronted the 
insurgents boldly in Smitlifield. Wat Tyler was killed. The 
king addressed them in gallant words, and the insurgents 
surrendered or dispersed. The revolt was then cruelly sup- 
pressed everywhere. A^illeinage was not abolished in spite of 
the promises that had been made. But the whole economic ten- 
dency was against it, and it soon passed away from English life. 

We must not try to disentangle the confusion of the rest of 
Richard’s reign. The pci*son and power of the king were 
The rivalry constant danger at the hands of the great 
of the nobles who surrounded his throne: It is hot tlui 
nobles. feudal nobility that we are dealing with now, 

but a new race, deriving their wealth from recent grants and 
often related to the king ; men without the traditions and 
the restraints of the old nobility. Richard was not a great 
man, and he held, as most kings of that age held, the view 
*‘that the laws were in his breast and that he alone could 
change the statutes of the realm.” But tlie nobles against 
whom he struggled — Gloucester and Arundel, Warwick, 
Nottingham, and the king’s cousin, Henry of Lancaster— 
cannot be accepted as champions of parliamentary liberties, 
or of any cause that was not selfish. To possess the crown 
or to control it meant power and w(*alth ; and the nobles 
gathered round their quarry like beasts of prey, and, like beasts 
of prey, quarrelled when they had pulled their (juarry down. 

After much humiliation the king was finally victorious in 
1397. He banished the Earl of Hereford (who was soon to 
The king’s known as Henry of Lancaster and King 
victory. Henry IV.) and the Earl of Norfolk. lie seemed 
secure now. He had made a peace with France and taken a 
French princess as his second wife. He passed over to Ireland 
to deal with the difficult (piestions that awaited him tliere. 
In his absence Henry of liancaster landed in England. The 
Fall of ground had been well prepared. The nobles 
Richard II. flocked to the rebel standard, and when Richard 
hurried back it was to find that all classes had fallen away 
from him ; to surrender ; and to pass to an obscure death 
in Pontefract Castle. 
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IV 

The W ars of the Roses are usually dated as bei^inning in 
1453. But in a sense all English history after the dcatli of 
Edward III. belongs to the Wars of the Roses ; the factions and 
the spirit that broke out in 1453 had been fermenting for more 
than a centux’y. There had been many little outbursts before 
the linal explosion. 

Henry IV. claimed the realm as being heir by descent and 
conciuest : “ through that right that God of His grace has 
sent me with the help of ray kin and friends to Accession 
recover it ; the which realm was in point to be of Henry 
undone for default of governance and undoing of 
the laws.” Parliament accepted his claim ; and it was by 
the support of parliament and the men who controlled it 
that Henry IV. held his unea.sy throne for fourteen years. 
He was an able man — abler certainly than Richard II.; and 
his tact, nerve, and military skill kept the crown on his head 
in spite of the efforls of many enemies to strike it 
down. His own triumph had shown the possibility against 
of successful rebellion ; and there were plenty who Henry IV. 
desired to follow his example, 'fhe partisans of Richard IT. 
were easily bcaren down : but there was more serious danger 
behind. Wales l)roke out under Owen Glendower into a 
struggle for Welsh independence, and secured the alliance 
of some of the English nobles of the border and of the great 
house of Percy in .N’orthnmberlaml. The battle of Shrewsburv 
in 1103 prevented the Percies from joining hands with the 
Welsh, and they were subsetinently defeated in detail. After 
that Henry IV. reigned more securely, but the very end of his 
reign was marked bv bitter intrigues at court, in which the 
king’s son, IVince Henry, took part, often against the king. 
These were .still in progro.s3 when the king died (141;i). 

'I'he reign had seen a great increase of religious persecu- 
tion. ft is nmiarkable how little of it there had _ . 

been in the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. histl^of 
The arch-heretic WyclifVe had ended his days in HrarylV.’s 
peace at Lutterworth. Henry IV., however, 
wanted the support of the clergy, and made no opposition to 
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the passing of a statute “for the burning of heretics” (1401). 
Under this statute several of the followers of Wycliffe showed 
their sincerity by their death. 

The king was in no position to resist parliament, \vl)ich 
became under the Lancastrian kings more powerful than it 
Parliament again until the seventeenth century. I'vvo 

and the points may be noted. Henry IV. was more than 
Lancastrian once forced to appoint his ministers at the dicta- 
kings. parliament. And it was during his reign 

that tlie House of Commons gained the right of initiating all 
money bills. 

The accession of Henry V. did not at first create a more 
settled condition. He had at on(‘e to face two serious attacks 
on his power. 1'lie first set'ins to have arisen 
chiefly from the repressive religions policy of the 
Lancastrian liouse, under which, since the passing of the Act 
“concerning the burning of heretics,” many of Wycliffc’s 
followers had suffered, Political motives were, however, mixed 
with it. Henry struck hard, ami we hear little of liollardry 
from this time on. Then just as Henry was emharkirig for 
France there came aiiotlicr plot, the hauler in which was the 
king’s own cousin, tlie Earl of (-amljridgi^ who was at once 
executed for high treason. 

For the rest of his rcien Henry found a charm against 
sedition in victory over the "‘old enemy” of FraiuM'. Agin- 
. court was a more* remarkabh; victory even than 

Orecy, and had more important consequeiures. 
When the Kinir of England ontensl Paiis and was re(‘og- 
nized as successejr to liie King of France, Englishmen wore 
mesmerized into forgetfulness of the usurpations of the 
liouse of Lancaster. The early death of Henry V., in 14 :^ 1 % 
makes it impossible to say how long the cliarm would hav<*, 
worked. Baronial anarchy (jiiickly came to its own again in 
the next reign; 
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Henry VJ., at the death of his father, was nine months 
old. None could foresee that as part of his inheritance from 
his French mother he would have the mental 
weakness that had already sliown itself in the ^ 
house of Valois. But all could foresee a long regency. An 
old proverb prophesied woe to a kingdom governed by a 
child, and it was soon verilied in England. 

The regent was (he king’s uncle, John, Duke of Bedford, 
lie held the title of Protector, lie represented all that was 
idlioient in the government of England, and carried qu^s. 
on the war in France for some years with success, tion of the 
'I’lie fortunes of France! sank to their lowest point *'egency. 
in 1424, wh(!U the battle of Verneuil was won by the English. 
But victory could no longer charm the factions of the English 
nobles into silence, and soon the English troops ceased to win 
victories. Joan of An! appeared in 1I2'.I. AVhile Bedford 
fought in France, anoi her of the king’s uncles, lliimplirey, 
Duke of (iloucH'ster, guided the government in England. He 
(‘mbarrassed Bedford by his j)olicy both at home and abroad. 
He was displace 1 in 14211 by the king’s great-uncle. Cardinal 
Beaufort. Outside of the French war the history of England 
gives ns at this tinu‘ little liut the story of personal intrigue 
iind I action. In IdJ.a Bedford died, after rejecting honour- 
able overtures for peae,e made by France. 

Few countries liave a more dismal history than ours during 
the following years. There wus still vigour and virtue in the 
t;ountiy, no doubt, but there was little of them in dismal 
politics. As the king grew up he showed himself character 
a really beautiful nature; religious iu the best of the 
sense of the wonl ; peace-loving, forgiving, charit- 
able ; devoted to the cause of education. But he was quite 
out of pla(!.; iu the iron time, and hardly exercised any influence 
on the course of ('vents. The court and council wore torn by 
the rivalries of Cardinal Beaufort and the Duke of Gloucester. 
An unfortunate marriage was arranged for the king with 
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Margaret of Anjou, who brought the king neither dowry nor 
wisdom. In 1447 both Gloucester and Beaufort died, and tlie 
Duke of Suffolk became the king’s chief adviser. He has not 
a good reputation as a statesman, but his task was an im- 
])ossible one. In 1441) came the end of all the hopes of a 
French Empire for England. The English were driven out 
of Normandy, and they were not likely to keep their 
of^English foothold in the South of France much longer, 
power in English pride had been swollen so long by tlie 
France. French victories, and her avarice sharpened by the 
booty that had accompanied them, that there was certain to be 
violent reaction against the government that was in ofiice 
when the house of cards fell. 

First Suffolk was impeached, and tried to flee to France to 
escape the certain conse(iu(inces. But his vessel was stopped 
Murder of hi the ( ’hannel, and he was taken out and murdered 
Suffolk. (14t')0). In the same year there came the rising of 
Jack Cade. It has none of the interest which belongs to the 
peasants’ revolt ; but serves to show that anger against tin; 
government for its failures and incoiunetence was not confined 

O A 


to the aristocracy of England. Tbe insurgents came chiefly 
from Kent, They seenvil very tlangerous. The king fled. 
London was occupied. Then there came reaction, and t'ade 
was slain and th<- rebellion crushed. Even the rebellious of 
this dreary time have little interest ! 

•The outbreak of the M^ars of the Roses can best be dated 
from the year 14o;3. In that year the English were expelled 
„ . . from the South of France, and henceforth held 

nothing but Calais. Then the brain of Henry VI. 
Wars of became clouded, and the appointment of a regent 
the Roses. necessary ; the <jneen, Margaret of .\n jou, 

bore a son. All the.se events stand in dost; relation to the 
claims which are now put forward by the house of York. 

Richard, Duke of York, was great-grand.son of Edward III., 
and, if no child had been born to Henry VI., he was the legal 
Richard throne. He had seen service in Ireland 

Duke o£^ and in France, and had acquitt(;(l himself well in 
York. places. Against the weak government, or no 

government, of Henry VI. he .seemed to represent energy and 
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efficiency. Furthermore, he was immensely rich, having 
inherited from his mother the earldoms of March and Ulster. 
He is a good type of the great nobles of the time. They did 
not belorig to the old feudalism, but had amassed great wealth 
in land by royal favour and carefully arranged marriages. 
They lived in castles that were beginning to be fortified 
again. They were surrounded by retainers who would 
support them against all opponents ; and they 
were ready to defy both Crown and parliament, type of 
for thougli the “ liberties ” and privileges ” of cobles, 
parliament expanded under the Lancastrian kings, its real power 
was small. 'Die elections were controlled by the nobility, and 
the parliament that was founded on them was as much an 
agency of anarchy jis of govcuaiment. The house of Neville was 
closely united with that of York, and was even mon; wealthy. 
Warwick, “ the king-maker,” was the great representative of 
the Nevilles. 

1'he Wars of the Roses (so called from the White Rose, which 
was the badge of the house of York, and the Red liose, which, 
jiiore doubtfully, Ixilonged to that of Lancister) 
passed through two phases. It is lirst a sort of ^^serof 
“ League of the Public Weal” against a weak king the Wars 
and his incompetent ministers ; it became, however, 
very soon a savage stnigirle for the crown between 
the two rival families. It is difficult to tell the story coherently 
under any circumstances, and no attempt must be miide here. 
1hie chief stages only oaii be marked. 

1. I'ho Duke of York, who at first claimed only the title 

of Rrotet^tor and won it, soon claimed the throne, as being its 

rightful 0 (;cn])aiit even in the lifetime of Henry VI. 

'riie poor king, wdiose brain at tinr*s emerg(.‘d from 

its clouds, could make no resistance. It was York, to 

agreed that at his death Richard, Duke of York, 

, the throne, 

should succeed. 

Tlie king might yield ; hut Margaret of Anjou — 
cnerg(‘tic, fierce, and passionate for the maintenance of her 
son’s rights - would not. Slie raised an army in Margaret 
the north, defeated and slew Richard of York at of Anjou. 
Wakefield. For a moment Henry VI. was king again. 
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But Edward of York succeeded to his father’s claim, and 
Towton saved by the support of Warwick and of the 

and King City of London. The battle of Towton (14(51) 
Edward IV. the cause of the Lancastrians, and Edward 

of York became King Edward IV, 

;5. Edward was a good soldier, and with Warwicks help 
might have given the country the strong government it needed. 

But the successful partners in rebellion (|uarrelled. 
Edward was jealous. Warwick found himself 
thnist on one side ; tricked, perhaps tlireatened. 
He betrayed his own ]>ast, and joined himself to 
those whom he liad already betrayed. lie went to 
the Continent and allied liimsclf witli Margaret of Anjou, 
and socnred the help of Louis YI. of France. Fortime 
jKissed from one side to the other with a fickleness that is 
explained by the fact that it was a war of military adveutin*ers 
and mercenary armi(‘S, not a national war, nor a war of 
principles. IMward I\*. had to flee, and Henry VI. was king 
again. But Edward IV. could play the game of his enemies. 
He gained help in men and money from (Charles tlie Bold of 
Fall of Burgundy. When he struck, the king-maker found 
Warwick, defeat and death at Barnet ( J 171 iMargaret of 
Anjou was crushed a little later. Edward and his partisans 
spared few of the opposing nobles on whom they could lay 
tlieir hands. 

After that Edwaid reigned in comparative peace for twelve 
years. But the atmospliere of low and material aims, of 
corruption and violence, of intrigue and murdtfr, lasts to the 
end. In J47>* his brother darence was made away with. 
Parliament was rarely summoned, and was not apparently 
regretted. The king died in 1 

The past years had been full of violence and criiruj ; but 
there was worse yet to come. The late king had left two sons, 
of whom the oldest was twelve.* years old. He 
occiipie.s a place in tlie line of English kings a.s 
Edward V., but from the first the one all-important 
personality in England was Richard, JJuke of 
(j’hmaister, who by the will of Edward IV. became (he 
guardian of the king and Lord Protector. He was misshapen 


Edward V. 
and 

Richard 

III. 
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in body; but capable, ambitious, and unscrupulous. His 
career has been made the subject of one of Shakespeare’s 
best-known historical plays ; and it hardly exa«(gerates the 
violence and moral infamy of his career. There is something 
in Ids frantic egotism that reminds one of some of tlie figures 
of the Italian Renaissaiujc. His intrigues, lies, and murders 
may b(‘ passed over in this book. First he ruled as Protector. 
Then he aimed higher, and determined to reign as king. 
Kdward V. was declared illegitimate l)e(;ause his father had 
been betrothed to nnotheT lady. Bo Richard of (ilouccster 
reigned as King Richard III. Some have thought that he 
would have been a good l uler, and by his energy might have 
brought to an end the long disorder of England. Jhit he had 
raised up enemies against himself on all sides. There were so 
many instaiuifis of su(!(*essful rebellion that another attempt was 
certain to be made. 

ifiairy Tudor, Earl of Hichmond, would not have found a 
road to the English throne if accident and the headsman’s axe 
had not nunoved a great num’her of possible rivals. Henry 
True, he had I'oyal blood in his veins — the royal Tudor, 
blood of France as well as England. His grandfather had 
married (’atherine of France, the widow of King Henry V., 
and had siihse()neiitly been beheaded by order of Edward IV. 
I)cs(;eut, h()W(‘V(‘r, from the Freiudi royal bouse would not 
have made Henry a representative of the house of Lanciister 
and a claimant to the English Crown. Throimh his mother he 
was desc(*nded from tin* Eeauforts, who were descended from 
Edward lll.'s son, John of Haunt, l)y his third marriage. 
Henry Tudor was (he only p(»ssiblc represiaitative of the 
liancastrian house. He was little known, for lie had lived 
much abroad : lh(‘ coolness, caution, snroness cJ* jndgiuent, 
pertinacity, which made him the founder of a new era in 
English history, cannot liave been known, but at least there 
was notliing against him and he beeam<‘ tlie rallying centre for 
all those who wanted to be rid of Richard 111. He landed in 
Wales and met th(‘ forces of the king ai Hoswortli, Battle of 
near Leicester. Richard was betrayed rather than Bosworth. 
(hJeated. H(‘ was killed in the batth*, and Henry Tudor 
became Ileiirv VII. Little in him or in his reign has attracted 
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the admiration of posterity ; but few of our rulers Lave 
bestowed more solid benefits upon the country. 

VT 

This period, and especially the last half of it, tells strongly 
against the view that national character is something per- 
mauent and always operative. The English have claimed (and 
this claim has sometimes been allowed by foreign obsei’vers) 
that they are distinguished for their ]u*actical j)()litical sense ; 
that their history flows on steadily from precedent to prece- 
dent ” ; that they arc placable, and not so lialde as some other 
nations to be carried away by passion ; that even in times of 
violent controversy their political life still re(;ogniz(‘S a high 
standard of right. But neitlnr France, during the savage 
factions of the Burgundians and Arniagimcs, or wlu‘n Catlierim* 
de’ Medici ruled her destinies ; nor Spain in the days of 
Philip II.; nor Ttidy in the* days of (’<esar Borgia, pres(‘ut 
us with scenes of greater violence than tlioso we ha\e just 
glanced at. This period, iuor(‘Over, in English history has as 
its special mark a sordid materialism, an absence of all high 
or ideal aims. 

The first half of tlie period (down to the death of Henry V , ) 
is not without its noble features. We may rightly take pride* 
in the military achievements of Crecy and Agincourb, though 
all now recognize that the French war was a criminal mistake 
Literature English king and did incalculable harm to 

Europe. Thai early period is illuminated also by 
tlie homely vigour and siitire of ** JNers IMowniand’ and by the 
humour, wit, and poetry of rhancc'rs ‘‘ (’aiiterbiiry 'lales.” 
These last are indeed a most fortunate possession. Tliey 
humanize and sweeten that dark tina*, and make us sensible 
of the healthy natural life that uriftTlay the strange reign of 
Richard II. During the* later period there is no literature that 
wins the affections of the modern reader. At first sight the 
whole proud life of England seems to run into bog and rnomss. 
Yet we know that one of the most interesting and glorious 
])eriods in our history was about to dawn. What signs are 
there of the new and better age r 
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The love of beautiful things had not died out. English 
architecture, whose supreme value luis hardly even yet had full 
recognition, still produced masterpieces. The Architec- 
delicate pointed style of the thirteenth century, ture. 
which harmonizes so well with the character of that wonderful 
period, was no longer used. The more practically useful 
“perpendicular” style was adopted. In this style splendid 
work was being done right down to the end of this period. 
Not only in citi(;s or universities is the interest in archi- 
tecture visible; not only do King’s College Chapel, 
(’amhridge, and much of Westminster Cathedral belong to 
this [)eriod ; but noble parish churches sprang up in various 
])arts of Kngland. It was a ])eriod, too, in which domestic 
arcliitcctiire inatle gieat progress, as many a nohic mansion 
still shows us. 

On the other hand, though the Renaissance had nearly 
reached its z(‘nith in Italy and had ])Owerfully influenced 
France and the Xetherlamls, its inlluencc in the Rritish islands 
was hardly j)erceptil)le. There is little traee of its Italian 
]uission for beauty and for spocmlation, or of the challenge to 
all accepted standards of conduct. One creat jmmtical ont- 
conie of the fcrm(‘nt of tlic timedifl, Ijowevcr, n^acli our shores, 
'rhe printing-pr(‘ss was set up hy William Caxiou at West- 
minster in 1177. 'riH‘ invention eainc to Fngland from the 
Netlaa’lands, for ('axton had livt'd there for some time and 
had actually printed Fnglish hooks in Rnigrs. He was not an 
iiiV(‘ntor in any way, hut merely transferred to Knglish soil a 
procA’ss which liad aln‘idy been practisial for twenty years on 
the (’ontinent. 'FlitTe was not at lirst any sign of tlic 
rrvoliitionary inllmmce that lliis new mechanical invention 
was to litive on tliti world. The first books that (;amc from his 
]ness ndlect tin* taste of an age that was passing away — The 
Hintorii of Troff^ Thr (du! (tume of Cfess, The Ooh/en 

hf'ifen>f The Pt/e/os of (luuicfr, liaUT tla're came translations 
from the classics Ihx'thins, Virgil, atul Cicero. (Heat interest 
was taken in the new jn-ocess by the court and nobles. 

More important tlian any other feature as a presage of a 
new era was the rise of a trading middle class and the growth 
of the towns. There is little in England that can be 
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compared with the communes of Italy and Germany and, at 
a rather earlier period, of France. The central 
develop- government had been to(t strong to allow any town 
ment of to acejnire the independence of Florence or 
the towns, Butin si)ite of all the savagery and con- 

fusion of the time (which chiefly concerned the ruling classes), 
trade was advancing and population increasing. The craft guilds 
were growing in strength. Foreign trade was in the hands of 
societies, of which the chief was the “ i\rerchant Adventurers.” 
As wealth and the importance of the trading class increased tlie 
towns received a fuller constitution. Before the reign of 
Henry VII. most were po'sessed of mayor, aldermen, and 
council with well-defined powers. The confusion of the Wars 
of the Roses had been favourable to their gi'owth. 

It is in the rise of a middle cla.ss that we see the forc(‘ 
which is to save England from the dangers that seemed 
to threaten her. She seems sometinus to be hurrying 
to Polish anartihy ; to a condition in which the state is the 
prey of a nobility that can do nothing but fight and is 
incapable of patriotism. That clivss hail gone far to destroy 
itself in the vendetta of th»j A^ara of the Roses. There was a 
new class ready under the guidance of a strong monarchy to 
give a better life to England. 

Of contemporary writers Froissart and (Jhaucer arc easily aocnssiblo, 
and for the later period The Poston Letters. T. F. Tout'.s volume m 
the Political History of Englaiul goes to ViTJ ; that of C. Oman 
the .story to 1485. Among shorter biographies note Oman’s Warwick 
the Kiwjniaker ■, Church’s //e my F. ; Oairdner's Iknry 17/. 


CHAPTER X X 1 

The Renaissance and the End of the Middle Ages 

Wk marked the Ixiginning of the Middle .\ges at the point 
where the Emperor Constantine raised the Christian Church 
from its despised and persecuted state, and made it a partner 
with the empire in the government of the civilized world. 
It was the strength and influence of the Church which gave 
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to tlie Middle Ages their most characteristic* features. It was 
from this source that Europe derived such unity as it possessed 
from tlie third to the fifteenth century, amidst all 
the confusions that were (-aused by the invasions mark^th^ 
of the barbarians and the anarchy of the feudal end of the 
world, it seems best, therefore, to mark the end 
of tl\e Middle Ages at the point where the religious 
unity of Western Euro])e was brokcui by tlie rise of Protes- 
tantism. The infiiience of the Church indeed never recovered 
from the blows wliich it received in the struggle with Philip 
IV. of France, and th<‘ fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were 
lull of heresy and schism over which the Church triumphed 
m the (*nd, but triumphed without regaining the position 
which sh(‘ had ludd in the days of (hegory \TI. and Innocent 
111. The world was slipping from the control of the Church 
for hc'tter or for worsen But. in appiairanee, unity was pre- 
served until laither's ehallemxe opened a struggle which led 
to a complete r(‘ligious transformation of Europe, to the sub- 
stitution in many count ri(‘s of national churches for the one 
Catholic Church, and ultimately to llu* abandonment of the 
pi ineiph‘ of (*o(*rcion in mattt‘rs of beliid. 

'Fowards the (uid of the fift(*enth eentiuv also another 
prominent featun* of tlie medueval world lu^gan to disapjiear. 
The Mid<l!e Ages l<ii(‘\v little or nothing of tli(‘ sen- of 
liment of nationality which is so powerful a factor National 
'll modern Europe. Hie ])eo)>h‘s had not yet 
Iwcomc eonseious of ilit‘ii’ st‘]);iraleiiess. and nations were not 
di\idrd frtun nations in tin* clear and rigid way in wl^ch they 
an* to*day. Internationalisni is a great mark of the Middle 
Ages. Hie governiin*u1s wen* jeah»ns of one another and often 
fought fi(‘rci’ly ; but there were agencies, organizations, and 
ideas eonne(*ting the people of all nations indiseriminati ly, and 
liiving to Western Eiirojie a. simse of unity wiiicli it now* lacks. 
Tin* ('luircli took no lu*cd of national boundaries. Men of all 
rac(*s and tongtu's t‘nten*d the ranks of the priest- 
hood or joined one of the many orders of monks or Church and 
friars. Ditlerenee of language counted for little in ^^^P***? 
the diurcli, for laitin was the universal speech of 
educat(‘d men. Feudalism, too, w*as not a national force. 
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The career and position of Charles the Bold which we cr- 
ammed in a recent chapter will show^ how, under feudalism,^ 
a great power might grow up which paid no regard to national 
frontiers or identity of race and language. The empire 
wdiich stood at the head of the feudal system was essentially 
international, and in its claims .as universal as the Chureli 
itself. Within its borders were to be found not only Germans, 
but Frenchmen, Italians, Slavonians ; and this corresponded 
so closely to the ideas of the time that no one thought it 
Uni- strange. Further, the universities were only 
versities. loosely connected with the nations in which they 
were situated. The teachers were drawn readily from alien 
peoples, and the scholars passed from Italy to Germany, or 
from France to England without difficulty. But by the end 
of the fifteenth century national feeling was growing strong. It 
was to be found in Germany in spite of the manifold divisions ot 
the country, but it was seen at its strongest in France, England, 
and Spain. In France and England the long struggle of the 
Hundred Years’ AVar had made the two nations conscious of 
their separate existence, and in Spain a similar result had been 
brought about by the long struggle against the floors. 

These two great features of the Middle Ages then — the 
universal Church and internationalism in politics — w(‘re 
The Re- growing much dimmer by the end of the fifteenth 
naissance. century. But the sense of nationality was not the 
only new feeling that was emerging. New ideas had come 
and w’ere controlling the thoughts, and through the thoughts 
the actions of men. The Kenaissance reached its zenith 
by the end of the fifteenth century ; printing had been 
invented, and had quickened the intellectual intercourse of 
Europe in an unprecedented way ; explorers had seen a new 
world rise beyond the waves of the Atlantic. All ages are 
ages of transition, and the division of the continuous story of 
human life into periods produces often dangerous mis(;on- 
ceptions ; but at the end of the fifteenth century there weni 
many powerful forces converging to drive the European world 
out of the course which it had follow^ed for so long. This 
chapter will be occupied with a slight examination of some of 
these forces. 
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The Renaissance is a name generally used to describe the 

intellectual and artistic movement of this period. The word 

means a Nc^ Birth, and it refers more especially 

to the revived study of the Greek language and of ceptions as 

classical antiquity wliicli Hourislied vigorously at 

* •' . . naissance. 

this time. But there are two misconceptions 

about the Renaissance which it will be well here to protest 

against. First the movement has been traced to the capture 

of (Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, and it is assumed that 

the Greeks flying from the doomed city brought with them 

Greek manuscripts and a knowledge of the Greek tongue to 

Italy. But there is no historical basis for this widely held 

view. Wlien (Vmstanlinople fell, Greek had already been 

taught in Italy for moi'c than half a century, and it received 

no extra stimulus from that great disaster. And, n o:^ . the 

Renaissance is. not to be restricted to the revival of Greek 

learning. That revival was a part and an important part of 

the movenumt ; but it was not the cause of it by any means. 

Gr(‘ator poetry was written in Italy before than after the 

revival of (ire(‘k. Europe was already awake and eager for new 

knowledge, and, because it was awak(\ turned to consider and 

to study tin' neglected, but never quite forgotten, treasures of 

classical antiquity. 

The Renaissance is best understood when it is regarded as 
a stag(‘ in the development of the thought of Europe, com- 
l)arable with the great intellectual and The Re- 

movement of (ireec(* in the fifth ami fourth cen- naissance a 
turies before (4uist, or the change which passed spont^eous 
ov(‘r the ideas of men in the early (liristian cen- ^ 
turies. It was fiot due to any external event, but was a 
spontaneous growth arising out of the widening experiences 
and changing needs of the time. 

The Middle Ages do not by any means deserve the name of 
th(‘ Dark Ages, which ust'd to be ignorantly and vaguely giveu 
them. But after tin* fifth century there was little 
spec.ulatioii or intellectual curiosity until the knowledge 
twelfth. It wuvS then that the Renaissance may 
be said to have begun though the phrase is usually ^ 
confined to a later period. The thirteenth century saw the 
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rt'vival of tlio intliieiireof the (in‘t‘k j/hilosoplior, Arisiotlo. 
The earlicT Midtile Ajj^es liad liardly known his namt\ but in 
tilt' thirteenth eenturv an Arabic vt^rsion of the (Jret'k oiMu'inul 
was translated into Latin, and his thoui’ht, thoii<>h ofttai in a 
perverted form, was nnnle acc(‘''si])l(‘ to Western Euro])c. 
Xor was Europe slow to reeounize its inipovtanctn and the jj!,r(*a,l 
scholars of th(‘ thirtemith ctnuurv the Schoolintni as tlu'V 
arc called — were lai‘u(‘ly ot'cupicd with lht‘ interpretation of 
tht' ntwv philoso])hy and its .idaj)tation to the net'ds and ith'as 
of rlu^ time. Their ideas and tin ir phrases art' ^cparatt*d i)v a 
The very widt' uap [‘om those of the t wanit i(‘t h cent iiry ; 

Schoolmen. tlicv put forward a ureat mass of speculation 
on theology, ])r)lilic<, nunaphxsic'-, and moi’als. which acted 
as a i^n^at stimulus to the a^*‘. The ereatest name is Saint 
Thoma'> Arpiinas (LJlhh ll^TI) whio t.iULiht in tin* rniveisity 
of Xapks. But the wntiniis of Dante >how' us iln* ihoimi't 
Dante thnteenih c(*ntury in a more attra.cti\e 

form iImu do (he p<u:'‘> ol tie* Sclu)f»lmen. Ills 
' Divine (V>medy '* e>peeially (w hich Ix'Ioims lo |||<‘ rear 
i> a mirror ot all that the ai:»‘ knew and hoped and f(*lt. pie- 
'ent(*d through (me of the lire.itist poems of all time. Tin* 
p<jem tells us of tin* joiunc\' which tin* p(M*( took under tin* 
uuid«inc(* ot \ iruil tiiioicih tin* r< <dm-> ol Hell and Ihira itoix*, 
until he unit his l)eloV‘‘d l>ea.ti!ee and w.i> h‘d l»\' her ihrouuh 
I’lradi'C and mti’odue.'d mto tie- he. Lit ol all c»‘|e-tial 
my''teri'■'^. He who w<.nld mnhi-i.md the Middh* Auc'. nm-i 
»'ead the " Di vim* t onied V D.in 1 »• wu'. e.cjer m pm-iiit ol ,dl 
ktiowle(lee. -])eci||at Cl j bf)ldiv<»n (jnc'^non- oi ^heolo<_;^^ moi.ih», 
and natural -.cienct*. Aho\e all, we may note that, thomjh In* 
ru'(;babl\' did not i%now a wool ol (Jreek lie w.l^ jiilK ali\e to 
the inip(^)i laaice of Drf'ck liteiaiun* and 'jejn‘rallv n\ ( ki'^jeal 
auti(piity. .Vtheiis, he calls "Hie health from whicli all 
knowledge elo\\.^;“ Homer i-^ '‘the lojiiest of all poets; 
Aristoth* IS “tin* master of those who know.' Thus Da.nt(* 
V. ,is the propln*t ot tin- ( hi'-.'^ieal Jtevi\’al. f)tln‘r un'at iiaanes 
(though none so ^/reat as his) -.oori follow (*(1. B«*trarch (IdOl- 
IdTl) excrci*^<*d a pradound infhn*nc(i over tin* tlioiiehl of his 
taiKi, and In* saw' tin* importances of ac(piirme a knowlcdet* ot 
Dreek. At the (Uid ol tlie century thei(* ( aim* an emiia.^sy 
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from Constantinople asking for help against the advancing 
pow<^ of the Turks. The embassy failed in its objects, for 
Europe hd|l no longer any heart for a crusade. 

But ope of the Greeks (Manuel Chrysoloras by taught in 
name) was induced to remain behind and teach ^ 299 - 
Greek in Florence (1399). Soon the learning of Greek became 
a passion and a fashion in Italy. Manuscripts were sought 
for in the monastic libraries. Soon tlie Aldiiie Printing Press 
at Venice began to produce copies of the great classics.' The 
Medici of Florence vit'd with Pope Nicholas V. of Rome in the 
patronage of the new learning. It soon spread from university 
to university. Germany, France, and England were as much 
concerned with it as Italy. A knowledge of the literature 
and life of ancuuit Grc'cce and Rome liad become a permanent 
part of the intelletdiial life of Europe. 

This revival of classical learning had a profound effect 

U])on the mind of Europe. It revealed societies full of beauty 

and nobleness before tlie rise and victory of Chris- • « 

. . , , . , • Influence 

lianity ; it introduced men to ideas on morality of the 

and pliilosophy widely different from those of revival of 

orthodox Christianity ; and it soon gave to the 

early Protestant controversialists an invaluable weapon in 

tlieir power to interpret the original language of the New 

Testament. Further, it reojieiied to the world a vast treasure- 

house of truth and beauty, and there is no department of 

modern science or iliouglit which has not been influenced 

by the revival. Fermenting, as it was, with the new thought, 

Europe could not be kept within the limitations of the medieval 

world. 

-Bui the Renaissance, as we have said, was mueli more than 
the reviv^al of elassieal learning. It "as also aii artjstic 
inoveincnt, the most important in the history of Tijejirtjgtjg 
Europe since Pericles ruled in Athens. It pro- movement 
duced great works in poetry, and buildings of great of the Re- 
iutercst, while by the pictures and sculptures 
which it brought forth it gave to Europe a new sense for beauty. 
In poetry what came before the revival of Greek is much 
greater than what came after. There is no name in Italian 
literature, and only one or two in European literata];e, to be 
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pub in comparison with Dante, who died in 1321. Petrarch 
and Boccaccio wrote before the new classical movement had 
set in in its fullness. The great Italian wTiters of the later 
Renaissance are Ariosto (1474-1533) and Tasso (1493-1569). 
In style both were much influenced by the revived loiowledge 
of the classics, though Ariosto wrote, with much humour 
and some irony, stories that are connected with the charac- 
teristic medieval figure of Charlemagne ; and Tasso^s epic of 
the recovery of Jerusalem in the first crusade, if its form 
was influenced by Virgil, drew its sentiment and its ideas 
from the revival of Catholicism which came during the Re- 
formation. And if the higliest products of Italian poetry 
Archi- came before the classical revival, modern taste 

lecture. would assuredly say the same of architecture. 
The architecture of the Renaissance, though for a time it threw 
into shade the great buildings of the medieval architects, is 
now recognized as being in most respects inferior to them. 
The builders of the time went back to classical models, adopted 
the dome instead of the vault for the roofs of their churches, 
and in their secular buildings developed a style simpler and 
less romantic than that of Gothic architecture, and one more 
light and airy and better fitted for the ordinary life of man. 

. . The gift of painting that Italy gave to the world 

' requires no limitation or qualification of praise. 

The growdh of Italian art owed little to classical influence, 
though in its later course its subjects and occasionally its 
style were modified by classical poetry and statues. The 
pictures which Italy knew at the end of the thirteenth century 
were for the most part the mosaics in her churches, the work 
of early artists, most of them from Constantinople and the East. 
These have interest and often great beauty ; but, as they are 
made of fragments of coloured glass, there is naturally much 
stiffness about the figures and little that is lifelike in the 
expression of the face. The earliest Italian pictures show the 
same stiffness and formality. But from the end of the thirteenth 
century onwards for at least two centuries and a half a long 
series of great artists developed the art of painting, and almost 
enriched Europe with a new sense. All the early paintings 
are religious in subject and character, for the Church was the 
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only great patron of art. But quickly the artists began to 
paint with a freedom hitherto unknown. Their figures 
became lifelike in pose and expression. The deepest feelings 
were expressed. Beauty of form, beauty of design, beauty 
of colour were achieved to an extent hitherto unknown. Siena 
and Florence were the earliest homes of the new art. Venice 
gave to it a magnificence and glow that the Florentines had 
not quite attained to. The city life of Italy assisted the new 
movement ; for town vied with town in the patronage and 
purchase of the works that were produced in great 
numbers. Names and dates are here of little signi- Michael 
ficance, but it may be well to note that Giotto 
(1276-1336) stood nearly at the beginning of the ’ 

movement ; and that it reached its zenith during the life of 
Michael Angelo (1474-1564), who was equally great as sculptor 
and as painter, and of Raphael (1483-1520). There was fine 
painting in Italy long after that, but it rapidly lost its old 
dignity and strengtli, and descended too often into mere 
prottiness and affectation. 

While Italy was thus giving to tlie world such priceless 
treasures, lier own political and social life was far from healthy. 
Thougli it is hard to speak with confidence of the Moral con- 
moral character of a whole age or people, it seems dition of 
clear that in Italy during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, he passions of men met with very little 
restraint from any moral code or from the influence of religion. 
The political life of Italy was full of fraud, violence, and 
cruelty. Success seemed to justify all means that led to it. 
There was much keen political thinking, which for the most 
part rejected traditional views and sought to find from ex- 
p<‘rience the way to success. Among tlie political thinkers 
the greatest name is that of ]\ lachiavellL d 1 169-1527), and his 
treatise “ The Prince had a great influence on the Machia* 
politics of lus own and the 8U(‘.ceeding ages. There 
is in it mucli acute tlioiight, but the point that has attracted 
most attention is that 

^ morality are not l;>jpding on statesuuiu. “ A Prince/* he wrote, 
in order to maintain the state must often act against faith, 
against charity, against humanity, and against religion/’ 
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The sixteenth century quickly learnt the lesson and suffered 
bitterly from it. 

The invention of printing and the first stages in its deve- 
lopment came not from Italy, but from beyond the Alps. The 
P * tin precise authorship of the new invention is uncer- 
tain. In more than one quarter efforts had already 
been made. But the first considerable book printed with 
separate moveable types for each letter, the Bible in Latin, 
was the work of Gutenberg, of Mainz, and appeared in 
1455. 

The full significance of the invention was by no means 
apparent at first ; and the printing press developed slowly. 
But it was at once clear how much more rapidly books could 
be produced by the new method than by the old method of 
copying, how much more accurate the copies were, how much 
easier to read than all but the best of medieval writing. It 
was not until the controversies of the Reformation period broke 
out that another value of the new invention was apparent: 
the printing press produced books so mucli more rapidly than 
the old method that it was almost impossible for authority 
to suppress them. The printing press was the greatest of all 
obstacles to the victory of the Inquisition. The printing press 
was set up in Italy in 1467, and a few years later the famous 
Aldine Press of Venice began to issue its copies of the Greek 
and Latin Classics. The first English printed book appeared 
in 1477. 

While Europe was fermenting with new and dangerous 
stuff a new world had been discovered. The discovery of 
Discovery the islands of the West Indies by Columbus in 
of America. 1492 was by far the most wonderful event in the 
age of discovery. It was the realization of a dream, that had 
haunted mankind for centuries, that rich and happy lands 
might be found beyond the Pillars of Hercules and the waters 
of the Atlantic. But it was only one among a vast number 
of voyages of discovery that took place during the century, 
the results of which were only a little less important. Since 
Greek times (and doubtless from an even earlier date) men’s 
minds had been curious to discover what lay beyond the limits 
of the world they knew ; what manner of people inhabited 
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the frozen lands of the North, and from what source the Nile 
came. But the particular force which brought Europe at 
last into touch with America was the desire to find a new 
route for commerce with the East. We have 
already seen how much tlic crusades were influenced search for 
by the desire of Western Europe to control the 
route by which the products of India, of China, and of those 
lands which were vaguely called Cathay, passed into Europe. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century much new light 
liad been thrown on these regions by the travels of Marco 
Polo, probably tlie most wonderful travels of which we have 
any record. Tlie advance of tlic barbarous Turkish power, 
however, made all Asiatic routes diflicult and dangerous. So 
European commerce looked for some other route. The Portu- 
guese, under the guidance of Prince Henry ‘‘ the Navigator,’* 
undertook a long series of voyages down the West 
Coast of Africa. little by little the knowledge of route to 
the coast of the Dark Continent was extended in 
spite of baffling calms and fatal disease. At last, in 1487, 
Diaz reached the Cape of Good Hope, and knew that there 
must be a great field for discovery beyond. In 1498 Vasco 
da Gama reaciied the Malabar coast of India. 

The success of Columbus was not like the discovery of 
Vasco da Gama, the culmination of a long series of efforts. 
Columbus was a Genoese* by birth, and had cherished 
for long the dream of sailing straight acrovss the 
Atlantic to find there the treasures of India and the fabled 
wealth of Cathay. What he needed, as the first condition 
of succcvss, was a ])atron to sui>port him. He found at last 
what he sought in the King of Spain. On October 12, 1492, 
after the most momentous voyage in history, during which 
hope and despair had been in constant struggle, he stiw land. 
He disembarked in the Bahamas. He believed to his death 
that it was Asia wliich he had reached, and called the islands 
in consequence the West Indies. 

For another century the work of discovery went eagerly 
on. It was still the wealth of Cathay that formed the chief 
inducement. Men sought to reach it by at least six routes ; 
westward by the North of America and by the South of 

2 H 2 
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America, and for a time by some opening which they hoped 
to discover near the isthmus of Panama, and eastward by the 
Cape of Good Hope and the northern shores of 
Asia, and by some route across Russia and Asia 
reach the by which they might avoid the neighbourhood of 
the Turks. By the end of the sixteenth century 
, most of the chief features of the Globe were 
known, though Australasia remained unguessed. 

The discovery of the New World produced an immense 
effect on the Old. Its first effect was to divert trade from the 
Effect of -Mediterranean into the great ocean routes, and so 
the New ^ Venice and Genoa and to pour wealth* into 
World on Antwerp and London. Later, as the New World v- 
the Old. found to be peopled by races wliich couM not ^ 

resist European methods of warfare, the maritime states of 
Europe saw that there was a prize of enormous value .to be 
gambled and fought for. The rivalries created by the struggle 
were one of the most potent causes of the European wars of the ' 
next centuries. In 1493 an effort was made by the Pope to 
avoid these struggles by drawing a line from north to south 
and giving all to the east of that line to Portugal, and all to 
the west to Spain. But this was too rough and ready a method 
of division, and the time was soon to come when the states 
of Europe would no longer regard the decision of a Pope, 
with much respect. 

The influence of the New World upon the Old is a v^t 
subject, one or two points only of which are here touched upon. 

The influence of the Old World upon the New is 
influence of ^ s^^bject which is rarely considered. But there 
the Old is not a more terrible tragedy in all history, tlian 
Sc^Ncw” Beyond the Atlantic tliere were races with 

many noble characteristics, and some of them 
with a developed and even a beautiful civilization. Upon 
them all came utter ruin. The sword and the diseases of 
Europe swept them off by millions. Those that survived 
lived as a despised and subject race. At last the iiftercst 
and the conscience of their conquerors were touched. Some^ 
thing was done to keep them alive. The Christian missionaries^ 
admitted them to the possibilities of European culture. In. 
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North America men of the old stock form an insignificant 
minority of the population. In South America the native 
race has been much better preserved, has mixed readily with 
the Spaniards and the Portuguese, and forms a large part of 
the foundation on which the life of the southern continent 
rests. 


Hallam, Europe in the Middle Ages ; Lodge, Close of the Middle 
Ages ; Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy ; Burckhardt, The 
Renaissance in Italy. 
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PART III 

MODERN EUROPE 


CHAPTER I 

The Italian Wars 


Since the fall of the Roman Empire, Italy had often been the 
prey of the stronger nations of Eiiro2>e. We have seen the frc- 
Renewal invasions of the barbarians from the Visigoths 

of the to the Franks : we have seen how the Saracens and 
invasions the Normans had made settlements upon the coasts 
of Italy. Italy, and how from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century the emperors again and again led their troops into 
the country from Germany. But since the end of the thirteenth 
century Italy had enjoyed peace from serious external inva- 
sion. We saw in the last chapter how Ikt weaUh and her 
splendour had developed during that time. military 

strength had by ho h^ans kept pace with lier intellectual 
and artistic growth; /her cities were at war with one 
anothet, arid entrusted their defence, for tlic most part, to 
mercenary soldiers J Alius Italy was at once wealthy and 
defenceless ; ^he lormed the natural prey of tlie strong, 
united monarclm which had grown up during the last half 
century in Fraii^ 

When Louis Al. died, he becjueathejJ to Charles VIII. a 
monarchy which controlled the resources of the country more 


Charles completely than any other monarchy of Europe. 
Vlll.of France possessed a warlike population ^d a large 
France. army, Which was entirely at the dispoS aTof the 
crown, Jtnd during the struggle with England and Burgundy 


she had developed thejUse of artiller^eyondL wliat was kaown 
in the rest of Europe] (pharles VIII. did not possess the strange 
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gemas of his fatheiv nor does he seem to have been a man 
beyopd the average in any •way) But he was conscious of the 
weapon, that was in his hand. He was ambitious to si gnalize 
himself by some great deed, and Italy naturally attracted him. 
The royal house of France had certain claims upon Naples ; 
(these claims were indeed pf little validity, but they were 
enough to furnish a diplomatic excuse for aggressionj In 
1494 the ruler of Milan, Lodovico the Moor, appealed to 
France for protection against a threatened attack from Florence, 
and Charles VHI. readily availed liimself of the excuse to pass 
into Italy. 

This first invasion of Italy by the French is in many respects 
the most interesting of the many expeditions which were 
conducted by French generals into tliat land. The 
French were amazed at the wealtli and beauty victories 
of the cities of Italy, and the Italians, on their 
side, were astonished at the efficiency and the 
rapidity of the French army, and especially at the ease 
with wliich tlie French artillery was worked. No_pffective 
resistance was made to them. Florence, Pisa, Rome, and then 
Naples itself were entered without .serious fighting, and France 
seemed to have made herself mistress of the whole peninsula. 

But then came a sudden change, characteristic of Italy in 
the sixteenth ceu^ry, and indeed chafactensti^f Europe at 
the same epoch. ^ The principle of what is called -^ 1 ,^ 
the European “ balance of power ” began to be balance 
talked of. It was an indefinite phrase, but it meant, po^rrer. 
in effe(!t, that no great alteration in the comparative strength of 
the great states of Europe should be tolerated, and that all 
should combine against any power which seemed to be 
establishing itself in clangorous supremacy over the rest.J We 
see, therefore, if we trace the intricate di ploma cy of this 
time how a great victory won by any one power was almost 
inevitabljl the signal for an alliance against that power, 
and so the triumphant march of Charles VIII. through 
.Italy at once brought into being a dangerous movement 
against him. The Italian powers took the leading part, but 
they did not stated alone. Along with Milan, Venice and the 
papacy, Ferdinand of Spain and the Emperor Maximilian joined 
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in the movement. Charles VIII. saw that if he waited l€ftig it 
would not be so easy for him to get out of Italy as it had been 


The loss 
of the 
French 
conquests. 


to inarch through it. He left Naples and marched 
rapidly back. he met^t Fprnovo 

the army of th^^ardfi^TA^afp tussle ended in a 
French yictoa%-and the army got^Fome in safety. 
But with the w klidraW^y oKflie troops, all the conquests and 
the prestige of France melted away. When Charles VIII. died 
in 1498, there was nothing left to the French crown of all that 
he had won. 

Charles VIII. was succeeded by his cousin, Louis XII. His 
domestic government was humane and successful, and won for 
Louis him the title of ‘‘ Father of his Country.” In his 

XII. of foreign policy he took up again the Italian schemes 

France. Charles VIII., and like all French rulers, who 

have entertained ideas of Italian conquest, he met with some 
brilliant early successes, which soon were clouded over with 
failure. His first ^att^k wq,s directed in 1499 airai nst Milan , 
upon which liis h ou^ ^nad some claim. It was occupied 
without difficulty, partly in consequence of the assistance 
which Venice gave to France out of jealousy for her 
neighbour. Then Louis turned his eyes upon Naples ; but 
here a difficulty presented itself. Spain, as well as France, 
had claims upon Naples, and claims perhaps more strongly 
founded. The French advance upon Naples would probably 
be resisted b^^Spanish army. The difficulty was for the time 
by a treaty with Spam Treaty of 
Granada) for a common camplngir apinst Naples 
for the ^ }oh\t partition of tliat unollending and 

p|utition of defenceless state. Naples could make no resistance 
against the coi^naGo^f ^lese two great pow'ors. 
The city s urren(l eied?h>iia the King of Naples soon 
passed as prisoner into France. But then the real di:fticultiesi 
began. J?ne treaty of partition bad been v aguely drawm . It 
was not easy to see what part of the stolen lands Ibelonged to 
Spain and what part to France. \Var broke out between the 
two robber states, and in a series of campaigns the French 
were defeated and driven from all Neapolitan territory. 

At this juncture a new force came into Italian politics in 


The treaty 
of Granada 
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the person of Pope Julius II; Hitherto the French had had 
to deal witli Alexander VI., probably the worst man who 
ever wore the papal crown. ;He had readily made Pooe 
himself the tool of French diplomacy, but Julius Junus IL 
11. was a man of better character and a far more energetic 
> statesman. The spiritual functions of the papacy received# 
s^nt attention at his hands, but he was a judicious patron of 
the arts and especially of Michael Angelo ; and he aspired to 
play a great and decisive part in the politics of Italy. The 
nrst movement in which lie was concerned was little to his 
"credit. We have noted the great wealth-Of Venice, the sta- 
b ilitv o f her tfovernment, the skill of her statesmen, and the 
large tract of territory which she had won upon the mainland 
of Italy. v^lier(^ws noj^ause for war against her. But her. 
territories were cov^ted^" many : by France, by the empire, 
by Spain, by Florenci% and by the papacy, all of whom were 
4ier neighbour^. The sil nation led to the infamous League of 
Cambrai, in which all those powers joined for the 
^oiKjuest and^^oiling of ^^^dd make League of 

no headia^^gaiust so vast an aman^^ her troops Cai^rai 
were beaten and slie was forc(‘d to abandon her ^ ^ 
possessions upon the mainland. But the victory of the 
alliesJ i^d immediately to (juarrcls among them, and Julius II. 
was soon aware that even in the interest of the vStates of 
the Cliimdi he had made a mistake when he invited 
foreign powers to the plunder of Italian soil. The relations 
of the states of Italy changed during this time with be- 
wildering rapidity, and the union of the the 

strongest was the usual principle of alliancj^ Ln 
II. formed a Holy League for the exj m lj u<ui phe Holy 
French from Italy. \'eniee, Spain, and the emperor Leagw. 
were induced to join against France ; and a little later England 
also came in to this Holy League. France fought brilliantly, 
and for a time successfully, against her opjjonents, but by 1613, 
she had lost all that she had won in Italy, with the exception 
of the citadel of Milan, and had suffered reverses in France 
itself at the liands of the English. Then French diplomacy 
succeeded in breaking up the alliance, and peace was made 
just before Louis died ^§15. 
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was succeeded by his cousin, Francis J., young, impetuous, 
imd '^ger for military distinction.”” He at once determined 
that France should enter again upon the Italian 
of Mari- adventure. HeJ iad no ally CXSgpt .Viauae, while 
gnaoo,i5i5. the empire, and the papacy joined to resist 

him. Francis I. effected a passage of the Alps, which was 
compared by his flatterers to the famous exploit of Hannibal, 
and falling upon the army of his enemies at hlaiigQano, near 
Milan, he utterly defeated them in a battle which lasted for 
tw'o days.f It was thought especially glorious that the foot- 
soldiers orTrauce had in this encounter fought down the 
famous Swiss mercenaries who fougJit on the other side. 
The battle was followed by importan t t)ermanent results . 
/For first Francis was able to make with the Swiss a treaty 
which ensured that their troops should not for the future be 
employed against France ; and next he made with the Pope 
^(Leo X.) a “ concorda t." or treaty, whereby certain payments 
^ which France had for nearly a century refused to the papacy ‘ 
iwere again to be made, while, on the other hand, the nomination 
iof all high e cclesia atical officials was left in the hands of the 
King, f The Pope thus got an increase of wealth, but the King 
of Frmce a large accession of power. In essentials this oga- 
cordat governed the relations of the Monarchy and Church in 
France to the papacy until the end of the eighteenth century. ' 
But now the situation was entirely changed by the appear- 
ance of a new combatant and a new' combination against France. 

1519 the death of the Emperor Maximilian 
of the removed that strange and interesting but whq^y 
UlgSMliixg figure from the,.politics of Europe. The 
empifS w'a8'blectiye,.aa<rthe question of the succes- 
sion was felt to be a difficult one. It was rendered all the more 
difficult by the religious fermentation which had begun to be 
great in Germany. The empire had for centuries been in the 
hands of men of German stock, but theil&''was no constitutional 
reason why men of other races should be excluded, and Francis 
I. was encQuraged to put himself forward as a candidate. The 
rival candidate was Charles, King of Spain, the grandson of 
Maximilian and of Mary of Riir£nij»f.y, who inherited, therefore, 
not oifly the territories of Spain, but also the Burgundian lantto 
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and the vast possessions of the house of Hapsburg. The 
chances of Francis I. were increavsed by the fact that men felt 
that if Cliarles were elected the balance of power in Europe 
would be entirely upset by the rise of a power greater than any 
which Europe had known, at least since tlie days of Charle- 
magne. An eager campaign of bribery was conducted by the 
two candidates, Imt, when the matter came to a decision in 
1519, Charles was elected without difficulty, and reigned as 
the Emperor (-harles V. 

It was geniTally anticipated that the rivalry between the 
two imm would haul lo wai— for wars in the sixteenth century 
were fouglit more n^adily und witJi a smaller sense 
of responsibility t.liaii they are now. ^'Tllerc was between 
on both sides eager sea.rcli for alliances, and England Francis 
was induced to tlirow her w(‘ig]it upon tlie side of V 

dairies V. Hostilities began in 1522, but the first 
decisive' inci(l(‘nt came in 1525. Fuincis then invaded Italy, 
lio[)ing to repe'at liis triumphs of ten years earlier. lie laid 
siege to Pavia, and victory seemied in siglit. But then there 
caint' from Cermany a fresh army which was commanded by 
the* Duke of Bourbon, the last of the inde])endent feudal nobles 
of France*, wlu) liad at tliis junetun' rebe^lled against Battle 
his king. In the hatth' whicli followed, Francis I. of Pavia, 
was completely dedeated, and in the end had to 
surn'iuh'r his sword and his person to t ho enemy. “ Nothing was 
saved,” he said in a famous h'tter, “excej)1 life and honour.’’ He 
was take'll as a-prispner te» Spain, and in 1526 was forced to sign 
the treaty e>f ]|ladrii^ whe*re‘by much Frcncli territory was sur- 
rendered anel the prestige of Fraue*e seemed hopelessly ruim*d. 

F)Ut tlie ve*rv magnitude of the victory of Charles again 
brouglit inte) e'xisteuce a league of European powers against 
him, anel linaneial difficulties prevente*el him from driving home 
"the blow anel completely prostrating his enemy. France 
r cjiidiat ee^ t}u\ ^ Maelrid e>n the grouiiei that it was 

obtaine^eTTiy C( nr5m ^>n, and that the King of France \vaa not 
able te) surrenelerTreneh territory witliout the concurrence of 
the States-deneral. The war began again. Tliere came, in 1527, 
a famems inemlent, though neit one that had any direct influence 
upon the course of the war between Francis and Charles. . The 

2 1 
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army of Charles was in Italy victorious but unpaid ; it mutinied 
in consequence, as armies often did in the sixteenth century, and 
determined to pay itself by the plunder of one of the rich 
towns of Italy. An attempt upon Florence failed, and then 
The sack the mutinous troops struclc for Rome. They found 
of Rome, the city weakly dehmded. The Pope (Clement V^ll.) 
fell into their hands, and the city was plundered with a ferocious 
thoroughness that it had never experienced at the hands of 
Visigoth, Vandal, Lojubard, or Frank. The incident has a 
great importance for l^nglish history, for Clement VII. was now 
a prisoner in the hands of Charles V.. and was not able tlierefore 
to deal with Henry VIII. 's petition for the annulling of Ins 
marriage with Catherine of Arragon in an independent spirit. 
Out from that incident came the Reformation in England. 
J3ut upon the struggl e wemi Francis and Charles, the sack 
^ Rom e had no ^msi^^nhmmce, and the war from this time 
drag^‘d on with occasional intervals of peace and presemts us 
with no incidentJi so striking as the battles of Fornovo, Marig- 
nano and Pa via.. It will only l)e necessary to mark the chief 
The war ^stages. Let us note, however, that from this time 
audits onwards the Reformation in (fermany be(*ame an 
the^Germ^ important intlnence upon the fortunes of tlie war. 
Reforma- Whenever Charh*s was free for a time from war with 
tion. France, he usually turned to d(‘al ^\ith his religious 

opponents in Germany, and Francis, on the otlier hand, again 
and again, Catholic though he was, entered into iK'gotiations 
Avilh tlie (rennaii Protestants in ord(*r to stir up difliculties for 
his great antagonist. TIad it not been for the German troubles 
France Avould probably hav'c^ bf*en overthrown, and had it not 
been for the Frencli war, it is dilficult to see how Protestant ism 
could have survived in Germany. 

^ A Peace was patc}i<*d up jit Carnbrai in 1529, wliieh lasted 
with difficulty for .some .s(*ven years. Ihit in lo.'JO the du(diy of 
Milan fell va(*ant, and was claiim^d by both Charles and PVan<*is. j 
War came again, but it was not fought with anything like the 
old vigour and intensity, and in lo.'W was brought to an end by 
the truc(‘ of Nice, whereby ho^t ilit i(‘s werf‘ to bo suspended for 
ten years, and each of the combatants was to liold wliat he had 
won. This peace, however, lasted only for four years, and in 
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1542 war came a^^airi, and again a dispute ka to the duchy of 
Milan vvhicli (diaries liad (*onferred upon liis son Philip was the 
ex(Uise if not tlie cause of the war.) The French gained further 
victories upon Italian soil, but the interests of the great rivals 
(dsewliorc in Europe pr(‘vent(‘d the war from being pushed on 
in the peninsula, and in 1514 tlu‘ pr‘acc of Crespy was made,fl)y 
whi(;h each j)arty was again left in possession of his conquests. 

Jn 1517 Francis 1. died and was succeeded by his son, 
Henry II.. and the war Ix'tween France and the Sj)anish- 
Austrian power was from tliis time ev(‘r more and Henry II 
more closely c-onnected with the Protestant moV(‘- King of 
meat in Germany. ^It will, however, for th(‘ sals(‘ l^rance. 
of clearness b(‘ w(41 to follow it througli its main stages until 
sojm4hing like a ])ermanent ]H‘aci‘ was reached. / War came in 
1550 as a result of (Jerman com})li(‘ations, and Henry II. of 
Franc(‘, au (‘a-g(‘r (Vitholi{^ and ])(‘rs(‘cutor in his own country, 
r(\adily joined liaiids ^^ith the Prot(‘stant headers. Charles V. 
siify(»nMl a .s(*v(‘n‘ di.sa^ter in (M*rmany to whi(*li we shall refer 
again in tin* next chapttu*. but it mmuiuxI bu’ a tinu^ as though he 
^\ouh^ b(‘ al)le to compensate this loss by a gn‘at victory on tlie 
Knmcli frontier. Ib* laid siegt' to the (*it v of Metz which was in 
the hands of tlie French, a-nd victory s(*em(‘d assured. But 
pa.rtly t la* inchunem-v of t he .seiison. and still more t he arrival of 
a. n(*w French army, (dianged his hopt's into d(‘spair and forced 
him to draw olT with h(‘avy loss. It \\a.s the last military 
incident of his ri*ign. Hrolom in health, weary and Resigna- 
disa])point(*d, he d<'t('rmined to a.bdicate tlu' various tion of 
crowns and governments whicdi lu* held, and to 
r(‘tire for t Ik' nquxsc* of his soul into a. Spanish monastery. He 
had liojMMl at one time to hand over tlu‘ whole of his vast 
teri’itori(‘s to his .son Pliilip, but n\sistan(‘e in (Germany made 
this impossible. Ilis l)rother Ferdinand su(*e(‘ed(‘d to tlie 
Inijx'rial title and A ustriaiv territories, while Philip in- 

herit (‘d tin* vast possessions of Spain in the Netherlands, 
in Ital}", and in the N(‘\v World, j It was IMtilip, therefore, 
who carried on tlu' war after trnj withdrawal Succession 
of his fa,ther into the monast(*ry of Yustt\ Jfroin ofPhilipII. 
which h(‘ wa, tidied with eager anxiety the course of the 
European w ar. Philip gained important victories : the French 
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were beaten in Italy, and in 1557 they V^re .crushed in the north 
of France in the great battle of Saint Quentin. So decisive 
was the victory that Claries V., from his retreat, eagerly looked 
for news that his son had arrived in Paris. This, however, 
was not to be, and the war clostul with a French victory, for in 
1558 Calais was captured from England, which, through the 
marriage of Queen Mary to IMiilip, had been brought into an 
alliance with Spain. In 1559 a really important peace was 
Treaty of the peace of Gateau Cambresis. By this the 

Cateau^ Spaniards retained their hold upon Italy : both 
Ca^nbresis. Naples were recognized as belonging to 

them. Julius II. had said that the French in Italy were a 
Aveed that could easily be plucked up and thrown away, but 
that the Spanish power was a plant which struck det'p and 
irremovable roots, and the j^&j^e^sh^wed that lie was right. 
Italy passed under the ( hnmino ii^ foreitpiers. There wen* 
many who bitterly deplored the n*sult. \ Machiavelli had 
written of her earlier in the century that she was “ with- 
out head, without order, beaten, desj)oih‘d, torn, overrun,’’ 
and that ‘‘ she had endured every kind of desolation/' 
“ To all of us,’* he luid said, ‘‘ the barbarous dominion 
stinks.’' |But three centuries would have* to pass before 
there was sufficient unity and pni)lic*. spirit in Italy to 
achieve her liberation from the “J>arl)arous yoke^ France 
had made some important gains. Tim tliree great bivslioprics 
of tlie north-east, M(*tz, Toul, and Wrdim, were ced(*d to France, 
and these led, a couple of (•enturie> later, to the occupation by 
France of the whole of Lorraine. - Finally, it was arrang(*d that 
Philip, whose wife, Mary of England, had just died, sIkuiM 
marry Elizabeth of France, and it was hoped that th<* two 
great powers would now stand on relations of firm amity. 

The peace is a really important one : it did not indeed 
bring about the alliance betwe(*n France and Spain that was 
The Two hoped for, and for a century and a half yet the 
Hundred hostility of tlieso two countries was a permanent 
tLl:wee^^^ and decisive influence in all the diplomacy of Europe. 
France and The struggles between France and Spain, from 
Spain. to 17(XJ, deserve as well to be call<‘d the “ Two 

Hundred Years’ War,” as the contest between England and 
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France at an earlier tiipc dAerves the title of the “ Hundred 
Years’ War.” P’rance and Spain, tlien, were still to be enemies. 
But from this time on the religious struggle plays an ever more 
iiiHuential part in the relations of the great powers. The 
period of the Italian wars was over : the period of the religious 
wars was about to begin, and may be taken as lasting from the 
treaty of t^iteau Cambresis to the still mor(^ important treaty 
of Westplialia which came in the year IbIH. 


From this point onwards tho ('nndtrultjv Moihrn History becomes 
a vahial)Ie lK)ok of reforomo. Jjyer's Mofitrn ICurojH\ edit<*d l»y 
Ha^sall. Lord Acton's Lvrturrs on Modirn liistonj ari^ always 
st ininlatir#?^ and pictur<‘sf|uc. For tljc events of tlii^ chapter the 
<ireat Fnnich historians all ^ivt^ a vi^n»rou,s narrative^ : .Micladet is 
particularly picturescpie hut parti'^an. (Jrant> Frtoch Monarchy 
(2 vols.). Armstr<»n^^'s of Cfiarhs tlu f'iffh (2 vols.) an ad- 

niirahli^ ^uide tlirouudi the intricate' exents d«‘all uith in thi^ and 
( he next chapter. Sj)aln : /V.v ^»/v u/ac.s*.s u/e/ />ccu//, hy Martin lluine, 
with valuahh' introductory chapt**!*-^ hy Arin^tron^x. Mtichiaxelh's 
Pnnrv may Ik' read here, as an ai'iite conuucutary on the ^u)>jugation 
of Italy hy “ harhanan ' power'>. 


(IIAPTKK It 

The Reformation in Germany 

Two yt'ars after the battle of Marignano an obscure event in 
fh'rmany marked tin* beginning of a movement wliich was 
destined to liave gix‘ater conseijtnmces for Huropt' even than 
the Italian Wars. For it was in 1517 that Lutht'r tirst threw’ 
tlowii the gauntlet in his bh'-Iong struggle with ])a})al claims 
and till* |)ower of the t atholic C’hurcli. 

t Luther was born of peasant stock, and had W’orked his w’ay 
u]) through many trials to the professorship of Theology in 
th(‘ reci'iitlv founded Tniversitv of Wit tenberg4 
He was a monk of the August inian order, and he 
had studied deeply the Bilde in the Vulgate translation, and 
till' writings of 8t. Augustim*, w hich have often been so perilous 
to orthodox Cat holicisim He had been for nine years professor 
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at Wittenberg and nothing liad hitherto occurred to show 
that he was likely to play any great part in (controversy. 
But in 1517 there came into his neighbourhood a papal 
emissary named Tetzel, whose business it was to sell indul- 
gences for the building of the new Cathedral of St. 
Peter’s at Rome, tlie vast Renaissance temple whicli was to 
rise where the early-medieval cliurcli had stood. Phe 
Tetzel theory of indulgences is an extremely intricate 
and indul- one, and a (hdeiice for the practi(^e can perha[)s 
gences. machi out : but for the actions of Tetzel, no 

defence is possi])le. He told the ignorant peasants who 
gathered ixuind him that for the mom'V lln‘y paid him they 
would receive assurance ^t he (‘scape of friends and relations 
from the tires of Furt^xn^’. To many it must hav(‘ seemed 
that he was selling nTT^Jower to commit sin with im[)unity. 
There had b(‘cn much ('riti(hsni ahvady of tlie moral abus(‘s 
Luther’s connoct(‘d with the selling of indiilgenci^s. Luther's 
challenge, spirit burnt witliin liim, until in (October, 1517, he 
published, by fastening uj)un the Cathedral door at Wittenberg, 
ninety-five theses or contentions against indulgmu'cs, which 
he declared himself ready to support by argument. 

The iiK'ident did not secmi at first a V(*ry remarkabh' one. 

From Huss and from Wycliffe there had coim* much more 

_ diivct and fundaiiKUital challenges to the papal 

Forces ^ ^ * 

working power than this, and ycU the movement of WychiTe 

in favour and Huss liad dual away or had Ixam crushed down, 
formation" toovemeiit uJiich Luther quit(‘ uncon- 

sciously was inaugurating was(h*stincd to win a large 
measure of victory and to l>econu* a pi rmaruml force in Kuro- 
pcatn society. To understand this, it will he necessary to cast 
a glance upon the condition of (huunany and of Hurope. 
For the religious movement \\hi('h, to begin with, was a p(‘r- 
fectly simple and straighthuavard inatt(*r, was soon complicated 
by connection with the social aiul j)olitical condition of (jlcrmany 
and the international n*lations of the gr(*at powers of Europe*. 
The Lutheran movenu*nt fought its way to the nu'asure of 
victory whicli it won through intrigue, jiolitical rivalri(*s, 
diplomacy, civil and international wars, which fill uj^ the 
cfmrsc of the next century. 
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To be^iii with we must repeat what we liavc said in the 
preceding chapter, that in 1519, Charh^s, King of Spain, and 
lieir to the Burgundian poss<*ssions, was elected to 
be Emperor of tlie Holy Koma)i Empire, (lie was 
not one of the world's great rulers, and m’ither as soldier nor 
as statesman does he rank along witli the great formative forces 
of European history. He was, and even still is, regarded by 
some as one of the evil forces of the time — a bitter and subtle 
(memy of Prot(‘stantism and (wangelieal truth. But an un- 
biassed study (»f his character, position, and ])olicy leads to a 
(litTer(‘nt conc lusion. J He nih'd (ivc'r an i normons c'mpire, the 
grcvitest that had been known since the days of diarhunagne ; 
and this em{)ire was divich’d into a large number of units (‘ach 
indi'pcmdcmt of the otlier, each rcMjuiring a sej)arat(^ political 
a-nd di|)lomatic treatmcud. The sc^ventecm states of the 
Net lualands over whicli he* ruled ca(*h had a constitution (»f 
its ow'ii. Jn Spain, (.’astill(\ Aragon, \’ah‘ncia. and Catalonia 
had caich separate' c'onstit utions and parliaments, 

His ])ossc'ssions in Italy were also indc'peiident of difficulties, 

Sfiain and of e)ne‘ anothe'r. The* ]>re>ble‘m that was failure, and 

• success, 

always hc'fore* him was how to biing these* vast and 

varie-d posse*>sions of his into seune* soit of unity, to main- 
tain e)fde-r and j)e*ac<‘ and tee advanea* the* j)re>spe*rirv of his 
dilfere'iit lands. His failure in (h*rmanv must not blind ns to 
the* fact that his reign was marlve*el liy many successe's. IJe 
iiitr()duce‘(l a. be-tte'r anel more* humane sysle*m ed ge)vernme'nt 
into the* vast e-oloiiial posse*ssions e)f Sjiain in Ameaiea ; he* eiiel 
mueh te) weake'ii the* powa*!’ of the ilahonu'dans npein the north 
e‘()ast e)f Afi’ie a; he made* .some aelvance* tow ards the* nnilie-at ion 
e)f his p()ss»*ssions in t he* Net he'rlands. His failure* in Hermaiiy 
was eaunph'te* ; but e'Vt'ii the‘re iiis aims caniU)t be altogether 
cond(*mne*d. He* was himse*lf by 1e'mpt‘ra.me‘nt , conviction, 
and (‘ducation, as well as by inte'ivst, a strong Catludic. For 
the* re‘ligie>us issues at stake in the Lutheran movement he had 
no sympathy anel little understanding, l)ut he trie‘el during tlu^ 
wheile* of his r(*ign tei preve*nt the Lutheran nu)ve*ine*nt from 
l(*ading to furth(*r elisorele'r in Oewmanv, and to give to rfermany, 
in spite of its re*ligious dinicultie*s, tiu* united and settled order 
which all (le'rman ])atriols d<*siivd. Sin religious mailers lie 
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was very far from being a famiticL He hoped that with time 
the Lutheran movement would Aie down. He trusted to 
reach some condition of peace by means of compromise, and 
he looked especially to some great Church council like the 
Councils of Constance or of Basel to hnd a way out from the 
fierce religious contests of the time. 

If we ask ourselves what were the circumstances which 
favoured the victory of the Luthewin movement we may 
sum them up in the following way. We must, in 
influence the first place, lay stress upon i\\v character and 
of Luther. qJ Luther himself. He was possessc'd of 

invincible courage and great powt‘r of inspiring his followers 
with his own ard<‘nt faitli. A large section of the people of 
Germany came to believe that iiTuh'r the guidance of Luther 
they had attained to a knowledge of the pure truth, which had 
so long been hidden beneath the corruj)tions and superstitions 
of the Catholic Church ; that if this truth were pn‘ach(*d abroad, 
all the world would accept it. and that it could only be resisted 
by stupidity or greed. So Ihere arose in Germany that vision 
of a better future, in rcdigiuii, in j)oluics. and so(‘ial lif(‘, which 
is the greatest of revolutionary forces. In tlu' attempts to 
attain that vision disapjmintiiKUits soon came, l)ut th(‘ mov(*- 
ment cannot be understood uidess we realize' tlu' earnestness 
and strength of tlu‘ hopes which were entertained by so many. 
But, further, we must note that the j)oiitical conditions of 
Germany were favourable to the growtli of the ik'w movenujut. 
The divi- Germany had ceased be a ])olitical unity, ^t 
sions of in name an empire, but in reality it was a 

i( ) n of almost inde])endent slates, which 
allowed of no interference from any central authority.^ The 
emperor could not, without the pc'rmission of the leading 
-German states, rai.se taxes, collect an army, or make war ; 
^d this permission was extrmnely diliicult to obtain. Jt is 
true that Charles V. ruled over many territories when' h<' was 
not e mbarrassetLb v such coii.stituiional difhcuilties. Tlu're was 
no other part of his vast territories, indeed, wlu'ie his authority 
wa.s so weak a.s in most of the .states of (rermany, and had 
he been free from other tasks he might hav(* collected a large 
army from Spain, from Italy, from the Nctlierlaiids, from 
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Austria, and with them he miglit have overwhelmed his 
Lutheran opponents. But the position of Charles V. allowed 
of no such direct action. We have seen how during 
a large part of his career he was engaged in wars many 
with France. He had troubles in the Netherlands. 

Charles v* 

Spain was not always passively loyal. He made 

great expeditions against the Mohamedan powers of Northern 

Africa. In Austria, which was ruled over by his brother 

Ferdinand as regent, he had to face a constant and terrible 

threat of Turkish invasion, and it was therefore very rarely 

and at long intcu’vals that he found his hands free enough to 

undertake the coercion of his enemi(‘S in Germany. It is to 

be noted, too, that, a])art from the religious attrac* pr^tes- 

tion and force of the Lutheran movement, it tantism 

appealed also stronglv to large sections of Germany appealed to 

the national 

as a national movement against the foreigiuu'. senti- 
Germany was not indeed a nation as England, mentof 
Franc.(‘, and S]iain wen* nations; but tliere was a 
strong sens(‘ of dislike for foreign intindtu’ence in German 
alTairs, Charles was disliked as a Sjianiard ; the Pope as an 
Italian ; and laitlnu’ gained a considerable part of his following 
jbecause he claimed that (iermanv sliould be for the Giuanaiis. 
■ So Luth(‘ranism was strong by reason of the strength of its own 
^convictions ; and at tlie same time it was protected, especially 
during its early stages, liy the impossibility of luinging the 
lumbering constitution of the empire to any derivdve action, 
and by the manifold epgagemenls anti dilHculties in wliich 
diaries \, was invT)lvtHl| It is a striking fact that fiu' tliirty 
years the Pro1(‘stant movement in Germany deV(‘lo}ied without 
having to fact' dirt'ct niilitarv tipposition. Then' was toiistant 
talk of interfei’t'nct* ; the new movement was dt'iionnced by 
tli(*ts of the empire ; l)iit the swaml was mit tlelinitely drawn 
frt)in its sheath against the new faith until Luther's own eves 
were closed in dt'atli. 

Luther's jinitest in 1517 was against the doctrine of indul- 
gences only ; but- very soon, and almost in spite of liimself, 
the struggle began to be ftuiglit out on wider issues* Luther^ 
found that his diiTerenct's with Rome were more f undamental 
than he had at first believed : he found that his ideas bad 
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close similarity to those of Hiiss and Wvcliffo ; tliat some part 
of them had been condemnei^lw Constance ; 

The deve- refuse TO mTa oL thus became 

lopment of the leader of an assault upon tlie papal authority 
Luther- very basis of the organization of the 

amsm. c.^tiiolic Churd^^ln^O 

against him a Bull of e xcomnumicari^ But it failed to 
shake Luther's courage or to withdraw from him the support 
of the people, and tlie Elector of Saxony, lb* soh*nmly burnt 
it in the mark('t square at Wittenberg, and burnt along wath it 
the volumes of the Canon Law^ In 1521 CMiarles \. came into 
The Germany to preside over a Diet of tlie Empire at 

Diet of Worms. Then* was niiK^li other liusiness, but the 

Worms. point of real importance was the treatment of 

Luther. He was summoned to attend ; and the emperor 
gave him a safe conduct. There w’ere many w ho advised him 
not to go, and w^arned him tliat the sab* conduct w^ould be 
violated, as it had be(‘U in the case* of lluss, but Jjuthiu* faced 
the gathering of the poteritat(*s of Germany at Worms, confess(‘d 
to the authorship of his wwks, and refused to n^tract. “ Here. 
I stand/’ he said, “ 1 can do no otlun-wise, so h(‘l|) me God.’’ 
He was ther(‘upon put to the Ihin of the Empin*, but Ik* was 
protected by his friend, the Eh*ctor of Sa.xony, and was taken 
in disguise to the great castle of the Wartliurg and r(*maini‘d 
there in concealment for some time, lb* occupied himself 
wdth his trandation of the Bible into (h rman, a work which 
has filaycfl in the development of German langmige and 
literature as great a part as tin* V'ersion of Kill has play(‘d 
in the history of Englanfl. 

In 1522 anotli.r it was 

hoped now^ tliat tiir co iiumniiartio n ofujuther at Worms would 
lead to eiTective aediori. But tin* em])eror was occupied by 
Italian and other troubles, and the* Diet n*fused to act in the 
sense w'hich he (lesin‘d. Instead it drew' up a stateiiH*nt of 
German grievances against the jiapacy, and the movement 
thus became almost a natifmal one. 

Soon after this, however, another and a very important 
force entered into the religious devoloj)m(‘nt of Germany. The 
political condition of the country favour(*d, as we liave seen, 
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the development of Liiiheranism ; but it was not so with the 
social condition. The peasants, especially in the west and 
south-west of (Jenminy, had their own bitter Qy^break 
grievances. The country gem‘rally was in a liigli of the 
condition of prosperity, and tlie towns and tlu' 
middle class were rapidly advancing in cojufort and 
even in luxury, liut the peasants, meanwliile, had ]’emained 
stationary, or wer(‘ actually worse off than they had been 
lialf a (;<‘ntury before. Tladr condition was one of serfdom ; 
th(\v had to j)ay their huida! su|>eriors forced labour of 
various kinds. It is possibh' tliat. a gr(*at number of them 
W(‘re l)etter off than wage earners under ]uod(*rn industrial 
conditions, but their condition was a V(‘ry irritating one. and 
economic, changes in (lermanv had of lat(* niad(‘ it , n r 

rather worse than bettcu’. 1 lu' religious movement LutheYan- 
encourag(‘(l by Luther excited tluuu dang('rously. ism on the 
The liluu’ty of which Luth(*r spoke si^ium'd to them 
to jinmiise sonu' chang(‘ in th(‘ir own social ('onditions. They 
i>rok(‘ out into n'bcllion, esp('cial!y in the south-wt'st. in the 
neighbourho(Ml of Wurzbur'i, and they put out ihihr demands 
in twelv(‘ articles. They <*laim<‘d. as LutJicr claimt'd for his 
n'ligious cha.ngcs. that their (hmiands should hi' rcgard<Hl in 
till* light of sci’iptnri*. I'hcy said that they should no hmger 
be hondsinen. bciaiusi' ('hrist had made them free: and they 
(Icmamh'd tin* immediate abijlition of the many feudal burdens 
which pressi’d so heavily ti])on them. Tln*y dtunanded. too, 
the abolition of tithes, and asked for instruetion in the real 
truths of tin* (Josjn*!. 'Tin'se demands were aeeomjtanied by a 
w’ild agitation which broki' oul intoei\il wtirtlolM). Atroeitii's 
Were commiLti'd on both sides, though far greater 
eruelty w^as extireised in tlie repression of the 
rebellion than by the rebels themselves. litither saw the 
rising with alarm. It seemed to him to complicate and 
to endanger the victory of liis own ri'ligious movemi'iit, and he 
spoke and wu'ote against the pciusants with vigour and even 
with fi'roeity. He called upon the nobles to repress the rising 
wit lithe utmost energy, and seemed even to sanction measures 
of (u'uelty. • TIh' moveiiK'iit failed, as it was lumnd to do, and 
th(? subse([ut‘nt similar outbreak in the uortli of (Jermanv failed 
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also, but it was not without permanont influence upon the re- 
ligious movement. The peasants had appealed to Luther, and 
they had got from liim not help but opposition. From this time 
forward the Lutheran movement was no longer tlie widely 
popular tiling that it had been at first. Luther lost his position 
as popular leader, and his movement lost its hold upon great 
masses of the poorest population. From this time on he had 
to rel}^ more upon the middle classes and upon the established 
authorities, and thus Lutheranism began to adopt that policy 
of dependence upon the authority of the state, which cha- 
racterized it and influenced it henceforth. 

Meanwhile, the Imperial authority had done nothing for the 
suppression of Lutheranism. In 1 reJG a 1 )i(‘t was called at Speier, 
but no general result was reached. It was declannl that the 
responsibility rested upon each of the various states of Germany. 
Each one, said the Diet, was so to live, rule, and conduct itsi‘lf 
as he should be ready to answer to God and his Im])erial 
Majesty. The strongest supporters (•! Luth(*ranism, es[MH*ially 
Saxony and Hesse, interpreted this edict by s(‘tting up delinite 
Frotestant Ghurches within their own dominions. In 
another Diet at Speier reversed the decision of the first 

^ , - and decided that the Edict of Worms was still 

wngin oi 

the word binding, and that furtlnu’ innovations in religion 
SSism ^bonld not be permitted. Tb(‘ minority there- 
upon issued a declaration in which these words 
occurred : “ We hereby proff'.sf to you that we cannot and 
may not concur therein, but bold the resolution null and 
not binding.” It is this ])rotes1 which ultimalcdy gave 
to the movement the name of Protestantism, whi<*h has 
clung to it in its various forms ever since. In t he movement 
acquired greater .solidity by the a(h)ption of a definit<‘ Lutheran 
creed. This was the confc.ssion of Aiigsluirg, in whicli Lutlieran 
opinions were expressed in a definite, but at the same time, 
moderate and conciliatory form. But the (uuperor at onc.c 
The denoun(;cd this new creed, and threatened reprisals 

League of all who would not return to the Catholic 

Schmal- fold. Hence in 15.‘H there canu* the League of 

kalden. Schmalhalden in which all Prot(;stant powers 
joined together for the defence of their common interests. Tlio 
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chief names in this league were Saxony, Hesse, and Branden- 
burg. But although the formation of the league was a very 
definite challenge to the Imperial authority, thirteen more 
years were to pass before the emperor found himself free 
enough to draw his sword against this avowed enemy. For 
during this time he was occupied with his Italian policy, and 
the Turks wen', again threat('niiig a dangerous incursion into 
Germany along tlie line of the Danube. It was necessary, 
tliereforo, to abstain from war against his German opponents 
which would itself re(jiiire all liis energy, and he accepted for 
the time a system of comjnomise. It was not until 1544 that 
he felt his hands really free. He made in that y(*ar a peace 
witli the King of France, and he was also for the moment free 
from any complications with th(' Turks. The spread of the 
new movement, in (Jermany showed him that it was fully time 
to strike. W urteiubiMg and Ihuhui liad d(‘clan‘d for IVotes- 
tantism, and tlau’e was a great danger that ev(‘n the Arcldhshop 
of Gologne would pass over to the .same side. In 1540 Charles 
collected a large army and prepared for war. Lutlier died at 
the b(*ginning of tliisyear and did not therefore see the actual 
outhn'ak of the civil war that he had always feared and 
deprecat(*(l. The early religious (‘utliusiasm was dying down, 
and in this hour of crisis the Brotestant state's by no means 
stood tirmly by one another. At the iirsl movement of the 
Imperial army various of the Protestant states of the south 
yielded to lh<‘ emperor. He had already been joined by 
Maurice, Duk(‘ of Saxony, who was brought over to his side 
by ji'alousy of his cousin, the Elector of Saxony, and the hope 
of winning from the emp(*ror the eh'(‘toral title and ])owor. 
The chief burden of n'sistance was borne i)y John 3attle 
Frederi(‘k. Elector of Saxony, and Philip, the of Miihl- 
Landgrave of Hesse, and m‘itlu*r of them was a 
man of en(*rgy or military ability. The deci^ive battle came 
in 1517 at MiihllM'rg on the Elbe. Impt'rial troops under the 
direction of the emperor himself, his Spanish (Jeneral, Alva, 
and Maurice of Saxony (Tossed the river, defeated their 
opponents, and captun'd both the Blecdor of Saxony and the 
Jiandgravt' of Hesse. It was a groat victory, though not a 
great battle, and it seemed for the moment as though Europe 
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were at the emperor's feet. Neitlier in Germany nor out of 
Germany was there any power capable for the momcMit of 
making serious resistance to him. He attempted to settle the 
religious question in a manner which does cnulit to his modera- 
The tion. A Diet was called at Augsburg, and there 

Interim. ‘‘ the Interim " was issued. A general (Jhurcli 
council had already been called at Trent, and it was hoped 
that its deliberations would be accepted by all Christendom. 
But meanwhile some arrangenumt Tuust he made ; and this 
was ‘‘ the Interim (lo l8). The document began by alHrming 
the necessity of continuing the old Catliolic. practi(*es — tlie 
frequent celebration of tin' Mass, prayers for the dead, tin* 
practice of fasting, the observation of the grc'tit lioly days of 
the Church. But in its last clause' it made consid(*rable 
concessions to Protestantism : prh'sts who had takem to 
tln'inselves wives were not to be compelh'd to ])ut them awav 
agaiyi ; those wlio had grown ac(*U'^tom('d to taking the com- 
mimion “ under two kind^‘' were not to be forctnl to change t lit'ir 
practice, until the Ecumenical (V)uncil of Tn'iit had given its 
verdict on these crucial (juestious. It was a well-meaning 
attempt, and Melancthon. the greatest of the Ih’olestant 
leaders now tliat Lutlu'r was dead, a,cc(q)ted it : but it was 
not generally acei'pted in Germany. The (.Mtholie states W('re 
not willing to give their Prot(*stant subjects the toh*ration 
whicli it implied, and many Prot«'srant states refust'd to allow 
the organization of the (,’atholie Churcli to lx* S(‘t uj) again 
within tlu'ir bounds. The i'nqx'ror might have fore(‘d his will 
tlirougli in the (*iid, but th<*re <-a]ne a great chaiige in the 
international Jiit nation, and Protestantism protited by the 
change. , 

In th^ first place, Maurice of Sa.vony, who had contrihuted 
so much to the victory of Mulillx.*rg, was irritated with the 
Maurice emperor. He had not got all the territories that 
of Saxony, i^^d lioped, and his influence with the emperor 
was not so gn'at as he had expected. He was a 
restless and ambitious cJiaracter, and he Ix'gan to think of 
other scliemes for advancing his interests. Kurtlu'.r, between 
Charles and his brolluT Ferdinand, who ruled ova'r the Austrian 
territories, relations were at this moment rather strained. 
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Ferdinand had gained in 152G an immense accession of prestige, 
if not exactly of pow(T. For in that year the Turks liad poured 
into Hungary and liad won the great battle of Mohaez. It 
was in its r(‘sults oik^ of the most important 
battles of the century, Hungary and Bohemia Battle of 
were overwlielmed by the Turkisli power, and l^^kacz. 
\'ienna itself was in (hinger. The King of Bohemia and 
Hungary had betm slain in 1 h(‘ battle, and Ferdinand his brother- 
in-law now clainu'd the inheritance. It was an inheritance 
that had to be won Ixdore it could l)e enjoy(*(l, but from this 
time (ill Bohemia and Hungary were claiim‘d as possessions 
of the Hapsburgs, and they have proved to be among the 
most valuable of all tin* possessions of that family. The 
m()d<*rn history of Austria depcuids upon this great battle and 
its n‘sults. 

(1iarh\s V., aft(‘r th<‘ Interim, was concenu'd with the 

succession of the Imperial thrOne. Ferdinand liad been 

recognized aln^ady as his imimcliate successor, but 

(1iarh‘S was anxious to ])rocure for his son Bhili)> — culties of 

aftt‘rwards t he famous Philip II. of Spain — th(‘ right Charles 

to sueeeed to the emiiire upon the death of Ferdi- 

111 111. 1 I I Intenm. 

nand. He would by this means liave prolonged 

iiidetimt(‘ly tlu‘ vast power whieh his hous(‘ had ae(]uired in 

Kurop(*. But F(‘rdiiiaiid in the inttuest of his own family 

resisted this plan and was not at this moment ivady to 

eo-operat(* heartily with tlie (unperor. Hut mort‘ serious even 

than lilt' def(*(tion of ^laurict* and tlu' jealousy of Ferdinand 

was th(‘ interference of Fra.ne<\ Henry II. was reigning th(‘re, 

aaid he was now eager to take up again the struggle against the 

Spanisii-Austrian power. He enteicd into relations with 

Maurice and the Ih'otestaiit leaders; he procured from them 

the jiromisi' that t h(‘ three great frontier bishopries. Metz, 

Toul, and Vtu’diin, sliould be ceded to France in ivturn for 

Fremdi assista.nee to the Protestant moveimmt. Charles V. 

was ilk and was no longer the astute and watchful statesman 

tiiat he liad at om' time been. He was takem by surprise wdien, 

in 1552, Maurice of Saxony ra.ised the standard against him. 

He lost the position that he had won in (lermany almost 

without striking a l)low. He lied to Innsbruck, and there very 
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nearly fell into the hands of his enemies. With difficulty he 
escaped over the snow-covered passes of the Tyrol into Italy 
Flight of Thus at a blow his whole position was 

Charles lost, and Maurice seemed master of Germany, 
from Historians have speculated as to the real end of 

the aims and ambitions of Maurice, and as to the 
part which he would have played if his life had been prolonged. 
But he fell in 1553 in an obscure combat, and Germany was 
left in confusion without any master or any predominant in- 
fluence. Charles had some hopes of regaining the pow'er he 
had lost. It w^as the King of France wiio had really humiliated 
him, and it w-as against France that he directed another blow. 
He laid siege to the tow’ii of ^letz : he believed that he w^as 
certain to win it. If it had fallen his ow n strength would have 
Failure of vastly increased, and a road would have been 

Charles at opened to the resumption of his German plans : but 
as he said, fortune loved the young rather than the 
old, and the city of Metz was unexpectedly saved by the Duke 
of Guise. 

Charles was w'eary of the burden of government, and as 
w'e have already seen, determined to abdicate. He threw 
The upon liis brother Ferdinand, therefore, tlie settle- 

Peace of ment of the difficulties in Germany. A Diet w^as 
Augsburg, called at Augsburg w hich may be taken as marking 
the end of the first great stage of tiie Reforma- 
tion struggle. Its chief terms were as follows : In the 
first place, all attempts were abandoned to force a uniform 
religious settlement upon Germany. I^ach state — and it must 
be remembered that there were over three hundred states 


in Germany — was made responsible for the religion of its 
own territory. There was thus no general system of tolera- 
tion for the individual, but as emigration was allowed, it 
w’^as possible for a man who professed a religion different 
from that of his state, to move across the frontiers into 
some more favourable locality. Next, only two forms of 
religion w’ere to be recognized in Germany. The states upon 
which the respon.sibility was thrown must choose between 
Lutheranism and Catholicism ; ‘‘ All such as do not belong to 
these two religions shall not be included in the present peace, 
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but shall be totally excluded from it.” For the moment the 
danger involved in this decision was not apparent, but already 
there had arisen another form of Protestantism in Germany — 
Calvinism — and this was gaining a hold in various parts of the 
country stronger than tliat which was possessed by Lutheranism* 
and according to this clause of the Peace of Augsburg, Calvinists 
and Calvinism liad no place in Germany. Out from this 
clause were to come constant difficulties, and ultimately the 
great Thirty Years' War. Tlie only other clause to which 
we need direct att<mtion was that which was concerned with 
the condition of the ecclesiastical states of Germany 
which had accepted Protestantism. Tlu‘re was a 
great temptation to the heads of ecclesiastical astical 
states to accept the new faith, for by accepting ^ates of 
it they became teni])oral sovereigns, capable of 
passing on their positions to their descendants, instead of 
life tenants for the Catholic Churcli. Ibit the ecclesiastical 
states of Germany were so many and their territories so wide 
that it was a Jtiatt(‘r of the utmost importance to decide what 
exactly should be done with those eeelesiustieal states which 
declared themselves Prot(‘stant. The Catholic demand was 
that all of them should be restored to tlie Church, and that no 
bishop or archbishop, by the changing of his own faith, should 
be allowed to alienate his territories from the Church. The 
1 Votes! ant view' was tliat such changes as Inad taken place in 
the past should be accepted, and that similar changes should 
he possible in the future. In the Peace of Augsburg a com- 
))romise was eiT(‘et(Ml. It was declared that all ecclesiastical 
states whi(‘h had become Protestant before 1552 should remain 
in the luinds of their Protestant rulers, but that no further 
Si'cularization should be allowed, and that any wdiieh had 
declared for Protestantism since 1552 should be restored to 
the (.'atholic Church. Such are the chief clauses of the Peace 
of Augvsburg. Germany was weary of the long controversy ; 
religious enthusiasms were no longer so vivid as they had 
been a quarter of a century before ; the ne^v arrangements 
were accepted without any great protest. But for Germany 
as for Europe, the religious contest was far from having reached 
its end, and the very clauses of the wclLmcant Peace of 
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Augsburg themselves were destined to form the occasion of tlie 
fierce religious war which was to break out in Germany at the 
beginning of the next century. 
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CHAPTER III 

The Religious Movements of the Second Half of 
the Sixteenth Century 

When Luther nailed his theses to the cathedral door of Wit- 
temberg. the issue seemed to him at first a simple one. He 
protested against the abuses of the Roman Church ; he appealed 
from the practice and the tradition of Rome to the authority of 
the scriptures, in which he saw the final court of appeal, and 
it seemed to him that tlie conclusion at which lie arrivf'd 
would be reached by any one who considered the (juestion 
candidly and witli knowledge. But the Lutheran movement 
had not proceeded far before it was evident that the fjuestion 
was by no means so simple as it had seemed at first. Religion 
was so linked with every phase of the life of men tliat the 
disturbance in religion produced, in spite of Luther, corre- 
sponding disturbances in ])olitical and in social matters, which 
in their turn influenced and endang^^red tho j)rogress of 
Lutheranism itself. Moreover, before Lutlnu-'s death it was 
plain that the conclusions which he had reac lied in theological 
matters would not ne(;essarily he accepted oven by tliosc who, 
like himself, denounced the corruptions of the R<jman (luircli 
and looked to the Bible for their beliefs. 

In 1518 the reformer Zwingli began his work in Zurich in 
Switzerland. He began like Luther by denouncing the practice 
of indulgences. A large portion of Switzerland followed his lead, 
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and broke away from obedience to Rome. His movement was 
for a time in harmony with that of Luther, but when he began 
to define his opinions on theology and upon the Zwingli 
government of the Church, serious differences and Luther, 
soon showed themselves. In Church government his ideas 
were much more democratic than those of Luther, as the people 
among whom he lived were much more democratic in their 
political organization than the inhabitants of the German states. 
But the most important difference between Zwingli and Luther 
concerned the Communion. Luther had rejected the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, but he asserted a doctrine which 
he called consubstantiation.'’ The Bread and Wine of 
the Communion service, he said, remained bread and wine 
still. But along with them there was, after the ceremony of 
consecration, a new element, which entered into them “ as 
fire into iron when it was heated.'^ But Zwingli protested 
against eonsubstantiation as well as against transubstantia- 
tion, and he regarth'd the Communion service as a commemora- 
tive ceremony only. Efforts were made to bring the two 
great reformers into harmony, but in vain. The words “ This 
is my body s(*enH*d to Luther absolutely to preclude Zwingli’s 
interpretation. He denounced him as an enemy of the truth ; 
and the followers of these two Protestant leaders were destined 
nev(*T to form any compl(;tc union. 

B(‘fore Luther's death another Protestant movement had 
begun in an obscure quarter of the empire, which was destined 
to mu(*Ji greater importance than that of Zwingli. 

(^ilvinwas born in the north of France in the year 
1501), and he was at first destined for t he priesthood. He studied 
theology for a short time at J^aris, but then, abandoning the 
idea of the priestliood, went to Orleans to study law. Here, 
in 1553, he tells us that his mind was turned by a sudden 
conversion to a new faith. He accepted Protestantism, 
though as yet in no definite form. Religious persecution 
was hot in France, and he therefore left it and lived for a 
time in the towns of the Rhine. At BavSol he wrote his “ In- 
stitutes of the Christian Religion/’ and in 1536 he came to 
Ceneva. Geneva was nominally a city of the empire, but 
authority in it was really disputed between its bishop and the 
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Duke of Savoy. The people of Geneva, in alliance with their 
neighbours of Bern and Freiburg, had risen up against both 
duke and bishop ; they had declared themselves Protestant, 
and ill 1536 had sworn to live “ according to the holy evange- 
lical law and the word of God.” Shortly after this, Calvin 
arrived at Geneva. He was induced to remain there, and 
although expelled in 1538, he soon returned, and resided in 
Geneva to the time of his death. Because of his residence 
there, Geneva became one of the most important cities of 
Europe, and, by the authority which Calvin exercised over 
many countries, it seemed for a time almost to balance the 
authority of Rome. 

Calvinism is distinguished from other Protestant move- 
ments of the time chiefly by three features : (1) According 
The Calvin’s scheme, the Churcli and the State were 

distinctive to be^.S^arate ; there was to be no such direction 
features of theTImfch by the State, as was the case with 
avinism. Lutlieran Church of Germany during the 
latter part of Luther's life, or as was established in England 
by Henry VIII. (2) The government of the Church, according 
to Calvin’s ideas, was to be in the hands of a body in which 
lajTuen and ministers were both to take a share. This govern- 
ing body of the Church was called a Consistory, and it was 
composed of six ministers and of twelve lay elders, and in 
their hands lay the chief share of the government of the Church. 
(3) Calvinism was further distinguished by the insistence 
upon a strict moral discipline. The opponents of Lutheranism 
said of it that it led rather to looseness of life and conduct 
than to any improvement upon the morals of Catholicism. 
But looseness could certainly not be charged against Calvinism. 
The whole of Geneva, when his system had been adopted, was 
submitted to a strict moral censorship and direction emanating 
nominally from the Consistory, but, as a matter of fact, directed 
by Calvin himself ; so that John Knox, perhaps the greatest 
of Calvin’s disciples, wrote that though the Gospel of Christ 
was professed elsewhere, nowhere was the Christian life 
practi.sed as it was in Geneva. 

Calvinism stood apart both from Zwinglianism and from 
Lutheranism. Calvin’s “ Institutes of the Christian Religion ” 
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was the great basis upon which first the Church in Geneva 
and then other Presbyterian Churches in Europe were built 
up. It is a system of theology worked out with Calvin’s 
rigid, logical accuracy, and resting upon the ‘‘ ^^stitutes.” 
doctrine qf^re^estination. Though there was much in it 
that would have been accepted by the followers of Luther 
and of Zwingli, Calvin took upon the matter of the Com- 
munion a line different from either of the other reformers. 
He did not, like Zwingli, regard it as a merely commemorative 
ceremony, but he rejected entirely Luther’s doctrine of ^con- 
substantiation. He refused to recognize anything Calvin 
miraculous or supernatural in the elements tliem- on the 
selves ; but the ceremony, he held, was no mere Eucharist 
commemoration, but a necessary means of gtace* There 
were other differences, but this was sufficient to separate the 
Calvinists from the Lutherans, and when Calvinism had spread 
widely in Germany, to introduce into that unhappy land the 
schism in the Protestant camp which led subsecjuently to the 
Thirty Years’ War. Calvin translated tlie Bible into French, 
and his translation, like that of liuther, had a powerful in- 
fluence upon his own and upon the next generation. He was 
himself a man of wide classical learning, but he had little 
sympathy with the artistic and humanistic movements of 
the time. Geneva, while he lived and for some time after- 
wards, was controlled by a rigid discipline. There is hardly 
such another instance in modern times of the life of a people 
being prescribed and enforced by a higher authority. The 
pleasures of Geneva were submitted to a strict censorship. 
It was laid down by the authorities wluit dishes might be served 
at nasals, what presents might be given at weddings, and on 
some few occasions the rigour of Calvin proceeded to terrible 
extremities. One of his religious opponents in 'phe mar- 
Geneva was put to death, and when the Spaniard tyrdom of 
Servetus came to Geneva, hoping to find there 
protection, because he had challenged the doctrines of the 
Church of Home, he found, on the contrary, bitter opposition 
because his views were not the views of Calvin and his Church ; 
and, after a trial in which Calvin personally took part, he was 
sentenced to death and burned outside the walls of the city. 
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This and other acts of cruelty must not blind us to the 
importance of Calvinism for the sixteenth and seventeenth 
The centuries. It gave to Protestantism a clear and 

historic rigidly defined theology ; it inspired Protestants 
C^^sm ^ devotion and an enthusiasm greater than 

anything which, towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, could be found among the Lutherans ; and even its social 
discipline, though it may seem to us exaggerated and sometimes 
absurd, served to steel the temper of its adherents, and to make 
of the Calvinists of Europe tlie great fighting force, the forlorn 
hope of -Protestantism, the body whicli carried on resistance 
to its religious opponents when life had gone from Lutheranism. 
It was the Calvinists of France who nearly brouglit Pro- 
testantism to victory there ; it was the Calvinists who created 
the free Dutch Republic in the Netherlands, and made 
Scotland a force in Europe ; it was Calvinism wliich gave to 
Protestantism in England a great deal of its energy and went 
far to create the Puritan movement of the seventeenth 
century. 

While Protestantism was thus changing its character, and 
developing a new organization, a vast change also was passing 
TheCatfio- over the Roman Catholic Church. The popes of 
Ik revival, the first half of the sixteenth century had been 
immersed in the politics of Italy, and had been more concerned 
with the Renaissance and with the progress of art than with 
the spiritual tasks which were tlieir proper province. The 
first stages of the Protestant movement were regarded with 
little concern. Pope Clement VIL, indeed, was sometimes 
in half alliance with the Lutherans because he w^as in open 
hostility with the emperor, Charles V. Rut the rapid spread 
of Protestantism soon made this indifference impossible. 
When three-quarters of (huunany had fallen aw^ay, wdum 
France and Holland w^ere deeply infe(*,ted with the new' heresy, 
wiien England had snapped the bonds wiiich connected her 
with Rome, w'hen Denmark, Sweden, and Norw^ay had accepted 
Lutheranism, when the new doctrine had secured crow'ds of 
adherents in Poland and Bohemia, and even Italy itself was 
not altogether free from it, then, indeed, the magnitude of the 
danger awakened the Church of Rome to the real urgency of 
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action, and the second half of the century shows us popes of a 
very different character from those of the first half. They 
pursued a policy which sometimes contributed to the spread 
of literature or to the architectural decoration of Rome ; 
but their chief interest lay in the defence of their faith against 



their Protestant opponents ; and before the mid of the century 
the tide of I’rotestantism had ceased to flow, and the leaders 
of Catholicism were able to carry their warfare mto the enemies’ 
camp. They won back large territories to the Roman obedi- 
ence, and cherislied the hope of winning back all. This is the 
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movement which is known as the Counter Reformation or 
the Roman Catholic Reaction. 

The chief agency in this momentous change is to be found 
in the Jesuit order. We have seen how the Church almost 
The Jesuit from the beginning had owed some of its greatest 
order. victories to the various special orders which had 
arisen from time to time. The Benedictines, the Cluniacs, the 
Cistercians, the Franciscans, and the Dominicans had all left 
their mark upon the history of the Church, but none of them 
are more important or have left more permanent traces than 
the Jespits. 

- Spain was the liome of the new movement, and naturally 
so, for nowhere, so much as in Spain, was Catliolicism an 
Ignatius aggressive and missionary force. The long struggle 
Loyola. the Moors had made Catholicism in Spain not 

merely a faith, but a national bond, and the victories which 
had recently been won against the Moors inspired the Spaniards 
with a confident and exultant faith. Don Inigo Lopez de 
Recalde was a Spanish nobleman who had seen a good deal 
of service in the Spanish armies. He was wounded in the 
siege of Pampeluna, and upon his recovery was found to be 
crippled for life. He was an ardent Catholic, and his ideas 
turned from material to spiritual warfare. It was long, 
however, before he chose the path which he subsequently 
followed. He plunged into ascetic religious exercises ; he 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; he fedl even under suspicion 
of heresy. The turning-point in his career was his visit to 
Paris to study theology. He tlicrc attached to himself a few 
friends of like opinions ; and it was at Paris that lie and they 
took the vow that they would go on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and would submit themselves absolutely to the guidance of the 
Pope. But the Turkish power was too strong, and though 
they reached Venice they could go no further. It was there 
that the idea of the formation of a new' order seems to have 
suggested itself to Don Inigo, wdiom we will henceforw'ard call 
by his later name, Ignatius Loyola. He desired to gather a 
^body of men together who would fight for the Catholic Church 
with all the courage and all the <li.scipline to which he was 
accustomed in the army which he had been forced to leave. 
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The Pope regarded this new order at first with some suspicion. 
It was not until 1540 that a papal Bull allowed of its 
definite formation. From that time onwards it was one of 
the most important religious forces of Europe. Pounda- 
Those who joined this order or ‘‘ company ’’ (for tion of the 
the latter was the word that Ignatius chose) took order, 

the vows of poverty, of chastity, of obedience, and of special 
deyotipn to the Pope. At the head of the order was to be a 
General, and his authority within the order was supreme. 
The Jesuits found their closest analogy in the order of the 
Dominicans, and yet they differed from the Dominicans in many 
important particulars. They were not to dis- Distinctive 
tinguish themselves by any special dress ; they fedtures of 
were not to weaken tliomselvcs by an extreme Jesuits, 
asceticism ; they were to remain in the world, but they were 
always to figlit for the Church. Ignatius took special care to 
eradicate _ from the members of his order any national teeling. 
"^e order was to be before all things cosmopolitan ; and 
Germans, Englisli, or French were to serve the Church only, 
without any regard for the nation from wliich they luid sprung. 
They looked as the chief means for influencing the world to 
preaching and to teaching. From the first their schools were 
important and influential. They offered their fesuits 
teaching freely, and their teaching was in many and Educa- 
respects the best which was at that time to be 
found in Europe. They secured, th(‘refore, in all countries 
into which they gained admission, a gr(‘at hold upon the 
rising generations, and nt the beginning of the next century 
tliey were found practically in control of the schools and the 
Universities of Catholic Europe. They were a body inspired 
by the most devout enthusiasm ; posvsosscd of an untlincliing 
courage ; ready to serve the Pope in any way that was sug- 
gested to them. TheX WQre, it has been said, i^sword held / 
oyer Europe, the Irift of which was always in the Pope’s hand, 
while tlie point coul^ strike anywhere. It was largely due to 
their exertions that in France, Germany, and Poland the 
tide of Protestantism was turned back, and notable assaults 
were made upon Protestantism in England, Scotland, and 
elsewhere. 
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Another agency in the Counter Reformation is to be found 
in the Council of Trent. It liad been from tlie first the idea 
The Coun- of Cluirles V. that the Protestant controversy 
cilof Trent, should be settled by the calling together of a 
great world-wide council of tlic Church. The popes had re- 
sisted the idea, for the summoning of a council was in itself 
an attack upon the papal monarchy ; but tlie danger was so 
great, and the influence of Charles V. so strong, that in 
December, 1545, a council was called. The city of Trent 
was cbosen because, though within the political bounds of 
the German Empire, it was geographically in Italy, and could 
easily be reached by the Italian bishops, upon whom the 
Pope counted for the defence of his views in the council. 
The last sessions were not reached until the year 1563, but 
before then it had undergone various vicissitudes ; it had 
been moved to Bologna in loj;.? ; it had been suspended in 
1549 ; called together again in 1551 ; it was suspended in 
1552 ;* it was summoned for tlie last time in 1552, and closed 
its sessions in 1563. 

Charles V. had designed the council as a means whereby 
the secular powers of Europe might forces redorms upon 
Papal con* Church. But the result was almost the oppo- 
trolofthe site of that. It was pr('sid(‘d over by the legates 
Trent^^^ of the Popf‘, and nothing could be proi)osed to 
the council unless the legat(‘s agreed. It was 
hoped that the council would finil some basis of comproinis(3 
between Lutheranism and Catholicism, so that the Church 
might be united once more ; but this hojx^ was (uitirely 
falsified. The Latin translation of the Bibh*, known as the 
Vulgate, was declared to be authoritative ; and not scripture 
alone, but also the tradition of the ('hurch, was declared to 
be the final authority in matters theological.* The doctrine 
of justification V)y faith upon which Luther laid such stress 
and which had been accepted by many prominent Catholics, 
was criticized and rejected, with little consideration of the 
arguments or the wishes of Protest an ts™\vho w(*n^ not repre- 
sented except for a V(^ry short period in the council. It pro- 
ceeded to define in orderly fashion the doctrine and to improve 
the discipline of the Church. In its last sessions the autliority 
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of the Pope in the Church was definitely reaffirmed, and the 
council, which had seemed at first to be so dangerous a force 
in the eyes of all papal politicians, ended by strengthening 
the control of the papacy over every department of the Church. 

The council certainly contributed much to the cause of 
Catholic reaction. It gave to Catholics a definite body of 
doctrine ; it brought to an end the theological dis- results 
putes which liad gone on in their midst. Further, of the 
it removed many abuses among the secular and Council of 
monastic clergy, and it improved and strengthened * 
th(' government and organization of the Church. It opened 
up no road to the reunion of Christendom, but it gave Catho- 
licism a much more defensible position and a more effective 
organization for tht' struggle. 

Another factor in the Counter Reformation must be men- 
tioned — the In(|uisiti()n — and of this it is extremely difficult 
to speak. There had always been some machinery in tin* Church 
for the repression of heresy. In the earlier Middle Ages it 
had been attached to tlu* bishops. In the year 1483 a special 
Spanish Iiujuisition had been organized for the suppression 
o£ Moorish and Jewisli heretics in the Spanish peninsula. 
Now, in 1542, on the suggestion of Cardinal Caraft'a, afterwards 
Pope Paul IW, a general papal inquisition was set up. By 
this measure machinery was erect(*d, in all Catholic landvS that 
were willing to receive it, for the examination and for the 
punishment of heresy. The procedure of the Inquisition has 
become a by-word for cruelty and injustice, and it can by no 
means be dehuided. It can only be said in palliation of it 
that many of the features of the Inquisition, which are to us 
most repellent, wcue at that time common to most of the 
tribunals of Europe. It used tortun» for the extraction of 
evidence ; it did not confront the prisoner with the witnesses 
against him ; the very names of the witnesses were usually 
not communicated to him. If the prisoner was found guilty, 
he was handed over to t he secular arm, that is, to the State, 
for such punishment as should be agreed upon. In the in- 
vstructions of the Inquisition in the year 1542 it was specially 
laid down that there must be no hesitation or delay ; that no 
consideration was to be shown to any prince or j)relate, but 
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special severity was to be shown to those who sheltered them- 
selves behind any high dignitary ; and that while there was to 
be no toleration for heretics, Calvinists were to be singled out 
for special research and punishment. The Inquisition was 
entrusted also with the censorship of the press. In some parts 
of Europe no book could be published without its permission. 
In 1555 there was drawn up the famous index of forbidden 
books^which no Catholic was allowed to read. 

It is certain that the Jesuits and the Council of Trent 
contributed immensely to the large measure of victory that 
Influeiice of ^7 Catholicism at the end of the sixteenth 

the Inquisi- century. It is not so certain that the Inquisi- 
tion contributed to that victory at all. It was 
often perverted to purposes different from its original 
intention, and in Spain especially it was used almost 
as much in the interests af the monarchy as in those of the 
Church. Where it worked with the greatest severity — as in 
the Netherlands — it exasperated opposition beyond all possi- 
bility of compromise or surrender, and by its severities has 
done much to damage the fair fame of the Church that used it. 

Ranke, History of the Popes, Lindsay, History of the Refonuation, 
Froude, Lectures on the Council of Trent, Haiisser, Era of the Refor- 
motion. Dyer, Life of Cnlvin, Lea, History of the Inquisition. 
Mark Pattison, Essay on Calvin (in his collected Essays). 


CHAPTER IV 

Spain and the Netherlands 

The barrier of the Pyrenees isolated Spain from the rest of 
Europe, and she might have pursued her course with little 
Geographi- of the Continent. Her 


history presents characteristics very differei^t from 
those of the other European states. We have seen 
that the struggle with tlie Mahomedan power of the 
Moors is the one great influence on her development. Various 


cal isola- 
tion of 
Spain. 
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Christian states had formed themselves as the Moors wore 
driven back, and for a long time the only unity which these 
states possessed was to be found in their common devotion 
to Catholicism. But in the fifteenth century there had arisen 
in Spain a great movement towards unification and centraliza- 
tion. The two chief kingdoms had been united through the 
marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of Castile, 
and their grandson, Charles I., King of Spain, better known 
as tlie Emperor Charles V., ruled over all the peninsula 
except Portugal. By the end of the fifteenth century Spain 
had lost her old isolation. She had acquired a claim on 
Sicily and Naples, and she had linked her fate with that of 
the Netherlands, ^vhen Joanna of Spain married Philip, the 
son of Mary of Burgundy and of Maximilian of ^ ainasthe 
Austria, Spain became the head of a world-wide head of a 
empire. Her ambition was gratifi(‘d, and her pride world-wide 
increased ; but the vast responsibilities that she 
thus undertoolc are among the chief causes of her subsequent 
downfall. 

But we must beware of placing her decline and decay at 
too early a date. All through the sixteenth and far into the 
seventeenth ccmtury she was a splendid and a 
powerful state, and the statesmen of Europe strength of 
thought her even more powerful than she really was. Spain in the 
She was supposed to derive endless wealth from “the centu^^^ 
Indies,"' as her American possessions were called ; 
the population was kept in real unity by the ardent Catholicism 
which was the faith of the vast majority ; her soldiers counted 
for a century as t he best in Europe ; it was a Spanish fleet 
that had discovered the new world, and Spain had thus the 
opportunity of establishing a wide commerce. Later experience 
was to show that there was a drawback to each of these 
advantages. Her American possessions entailed great cost, and, 
because of their unwise government, yielded little surplus when 
the necessary charges were paid ; the religious ardour of the 
people gave free scope to the Inquisition, which crushed 
freedom of thought, and kept from Spain the influence of the 
new idciis which were fertilizing the rest of Europe ; the vast ' 
empire of which she formed a part landed her in endless 
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wars, which crippled her resources beyond possibility of 
recovery. 

The reign of Charles V. had been, as we have seen, a failure 
in Germany, but it was glorious for Spain. The forces of the 
The sue- nionarchy had been asserted with success against 

cesses of all rival powers ; the Mahomedan and pirate 

Charles V. power of Tunis had been crushed ; a better system 
of government had been introduced into the American colonies. 
In Europe great additions had been made to the Spanish power 
in Italy, and in the Netherlands Charles had ruled with success 
and usually \nth popularity. At Charles V.’s abdication his 
Phili II Philip II. inherited an immense power. It was 

no loss to Spain, but rather a gain, that the empire 
and the Hapsburg possessions to tlie east of Germany passed 
to Ferdinand and not to Philip. With vast possessions in the 
old world and the new, a warlike population, great reputed 
wealth, and the support of the Roman Catholic Church, 
everything seemed possil)le to him. 

Philip II. ’s reign is usually counted a great failure. He 
seemed constantly on the eve of some epoch-making achieve- 
The failures and there were moments when it seemed 

of Philip possible that lie would add England and France 
II. ’s reig^n. possessions of his crown. But no final 

success crowned his efforts. The heretic Elizabeth still sat 
at the end of his reign upon an unshaken throne ; France lay 
contentedly in the grasp of his great antagonist, Henry of 
Navarre. But the worst blow of all was that a large part of 
the Netherlands had torn itself away and had become an 
independent and a Protestant state. 

Yet the reign was not without its triumphs. In 1571 a 
Spanish admiral, Don John of Austria, the half-brother of 
His sue- commanding a great fleet drawn from the 

cesses : i. chief Catholic powers, inflicted a crushing defeat on 
Lepanto. the Turkish navy at Lepanto, in the Gulf of Corinth, 
from which the Turkish naval power never recovered. Greatest 
triumph of all, in 1580, upon the death of tlie King of Portugal, 
2 Portu al asserted with success his claims upon 

the Portuguese tlirone, and thus not only ruled over 
the whole peninsula, but annexed also the vast Portuguese 
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dominions in America and India. Nor was tlie glory of Spain 
limited to war and conquest. This was lier great age also in art 
and literature. Cervantes fought at the battle of 
Lepanto, and in 1605 wrote “ Don Quixote/’ wliich Litel^turp. 
soon came to be recognized as one of the few 
masterpieces of European literature. The romantic Spanish 
drama of Calderon (1601-1687) claims its place along with 
the best that England and France have done. Painting 
flourished as well as literature, though the work of Velasquez, 
the greatest name in Spanish art, belongs to the next 
century. 

But we must turn to the Netherlands, whose revolt was 
the gravest blow that Spain received during the reign of 
Philip II. Not only was Spain weakened by the Revolt of 
revolt, but it also gave to Europe a new state, the Ne^er- 
protestant, ])r()gressive, and fn‘e, which for at 
least a century led the van of Europe in everything which 
made for liberty and tmlightenment. 

The Neth(‘rlands wcu’e seventeen separate states which had 
(*ome into the j)oss(\ssion of Philip H. as part of the inheritance 
from Charles of Burgundy. Each state had its 
own constitution, and they did not in any sense the Nether- 
form a unity, though ('harles V. had tried, and 
not altogether without success, to give them a cojnmon system 
of administration. They nominally formed part of the 
empire, but the connec.tion was as weak as in the case of 
the Swiss Confederation. They were a busy hive of commerce 
and industry, and their great cities and harbours, of which 
Antw(‘rp, Cihent, Bruges, Amsterdam were the chief, gave to 
the King of Spain a far larger revenue than that which he 
d(‘riv<*d from the Indies. They were not easy to govern, and 
Charles V. had had some serious troubles with them; but 
they had, for the most ])art, supported him loyally. 

Philip II. had none of his father's cosmopolitan interest 
and experience, lie lived nearly all his life in Spain, and 
dir(»c,ted from Madrid by means of a vast corre- 
spondence the affairs of his world-wide empire, ter of 
He had great industry, patience, and a sense of duty, Philip II. 
and his devotion to religion w'as genuine and profound. But 
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hardly a ruler in the annals of Europe has been so hated by 
contemporaries and posterity, for he came in conflict with 
every cause that represented freedom and progress, and he 
strove to suppress them cruelly and unscrupulously. 

His policy with regard to the Netherlands was plain, and 
was in many respects in harmony with the general trend of 
Policy in time. He desired to give to the seventeen 

the Nether- states of the Netherlands a real unity under the 
lands. Crown. He wislied to efface much of their local and 
separate liberties, and to rule in the Netherlands with the same 
unquestioned authority with which he ruled in Spain, and 
Elizabeth and Henry IV. ruled respectively in England and in 
France. He believed, moreover, as most men in that age 
believed, that political unity was impossible without religious 
unity ; and from motives both of policy and religion, he 
determined to crush the Protestant movement, which had 
already struck strong roots especially in the northern states. 

The conflict with the states began almost immediately 
after Philip’s accession. They had hoped that he would 
Beginning appoint one of their own great nobles to be Regent, 
of the and public opinion named either Count Egmont, 

struggle, \yiHiam, Prince of Orange. The latter was of 
German origin, though liis title came from the little princi- 
pality of Orange in France, and he owned much property in the 
Netherlands and identified himself with them. Philip passed 
them over, and appointed his half-sister Margaret of Parma, 
who relied chiefly on the advice of Spanish councillors. Then 
came friction in religious matters. Philip wished to establish 
new bishoprics and to crush down Protestantism by the re- 
lentless use of coercive measures. The States declared that 
this encroached upon their privileges, and tliere was much 
negotiation, but no result was reached. Philip determined to 
cut the knot with the sword, and in 1567 he despatched the 
Despatch of Alva with a large and well-equipped army, 

the Duke of On his arrival he struck hard and irresistibly. 
Alva. Egmont was executed. William of Orange saved 
himself by flight. A council — called by the people of the 
Netherlands the Council of Blood — was set up for the summary 
punishment of the allied crimes of treason and heresy. All 
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efforts at insurrection were defeated. In 1569 the country 
seemed absolutely in Alva’s power, and yet three years later 
there came a fierce insurrection which Spain could never 
quell. 

The ignorance and oppressiveness of Alva’s financial policy 
were the chief cause of the new movement. He imposed 
taxes, which, even more by the method of their 
collection than by their actual weight, would have ofi572 The 
destroyed the vigorous commerce of the Nether- command 
lands. The taxes were postponed for a time, but 
they were to be collected in 1572. i^oreign help, 
or the prospect of it, encouraged the oppressed people to risk 
all on a rising. Queen Elizabeth was friendly to them, and 
France saw, with bitter jealousy, the triumph which Spain 
had won on her northern frontier. In April, 1572, the “ sea- 
beggars ’’ — men half-patriots and lialf-piratos, who had been 
driven from the land by the action of Alva — captured Brill 
and Flushing in the province of Ze(*land. The two provinces 
of Holland and Zeeland declared war upon Alva, and summoned 
William of Orange, better known as William the Silent, to 
take their government. The real war of independence thus 
began, and it lasted forty years. It proved a bottomless 
gulf into which Spain poured her armies and her navies and 
her treasure. Nothing contributed so much to her ruin as 
this long and profitless effort to subdue the Netherlands. 

Wc shall see in the next chapter how the ilassacre of Saint 
Bartholomew’s day dispelled the hope of French assistance; 
but the northern provinces carried on by them- Character- 
selves their heroic struggle until victory crowned isticsofthe 
their cdlorts. It was a wonderful struggle, but struggle, 
the causes of the failure of Spain can be seen. She was dis- 
tracted in her efforts by her numerous enterprises, and suffered 
from a lack of funds, which in the end amounted to absolute 
bankruptcy. She made, moreover, no real effort to crush 
the Netherlands on the sea, and while the sea was theirs they 
could never be quite reduced to extremities. They were no 
match for the Spanish in the open field, but they fought 
stubbornly behind the walls of their cities, and on several 
critical occasions cut their dykes and let in the sea in order 
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to drive off the enemy. We must recognize, too, the 
vast services of William the Silent. He was not a great 
soldier : but he breathed his own resolute courage into the 
hearts of his countrymen, and his patient diplomacy and 
unruffled temper succeeded in keeping the many jarring 
elements of the rebellion in some sort of alliance. No state 
owes more to any ruler tlian Holland owes to William the 
Silent. 

Alva retired in 1573. His successor gained victories and 
pushed the Dutch hard, but there seemed no end to the 
The struggle. Then in 1576 came an event which gave 

Spanish to William hope of a far greater triumph than he 
fury. destined to acliieve. Upon tlie sudden death of 

the Spanish governor, the Spanish troops, whose pay was much 
in arrears, broke out in mutiny. They chose their own leaders, 
and spread over the land to jilunder and (h‘stroy. Now, 
hitherto, the chief resistance to the Spaniards had come from 
the northern states, which differed in many ways from the 
south ; they were more IVotestant and more democratic, and 
they S|X)ke a German dialect, while in the south French wa§ 
spoken by half the population. 15ut the common danger 
from the violence of the Spanish mutineers brought north and 
south together, and in 1576 William negotiated the l^xcifica- 
The Pacifi- Ghent, by which all the seventeen provinces 

cation of bound themselves together for the expulsion of 
Ghent Spanish and tlie winning of a common national 

government, while they promised to exercise towards one 
another a spirit of for})earance in matters of religion. 

So strong was the new movement that Spain had to yield 
for a time. Could the union have been permanent it would 
have been an incalculable gain for h]urop(»an civilization. 
But it was not to be. Religious fanaticism was too strong 
to be repressed by any treaty, and the JVotestants were no 
whit behind the Catholics in their intolerance. Catholicism, 
too, was gathering fresh energies from the preaching of the 
Jesuits. If the newly formed government had been suc- 
cessful, it miglit perhaps have been permanent , but the patriot 
troops were defeated by Don John of Austria at Gemblours 
in 1378, and soon the league broke up. With keen regret 
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William found himself reduced to the support of the Northern 
and Protestant states. In 1579 these formed the Union of 
Utrecht, whereby they bound themselves together Union of 
in a loose federal government and continued the Utrecht, 
war against Spain. Tlie southern states gained concessions 
from Spain, and henceforth counted as her allies. 

The cause of the relx'l states secuned hop(*less, and the 
(contest was conducted with cver-increasing bitterness. In 
1580 Philip, who saw in William tlie chief cause ^jje abju- 
of his failure to conquer the r(‘be]lious states, ration of 
issued a ban d(‘(*Iaring him the enemy of the 
luirnaii race, and oUering a large reward to any one 
wlio would ‘‘ d(‘liver him quick or dead or dt^privc him 

at once of life." Hitherto the states had kept up the 

pretence of loyalty to T^hilip, but now they formally abjured 
him, and (hMlared that “ when a king, instead of being a 
sh(‘])h(‘rd of his flock, grinds down his peopl(‘ and treats them 
as slaves, the estat(*s of the land may l(*gally renounce him 
and j)iU anoth(‘r in his place." It was an im])ortant state- 
ment of prinei[)le, w hieh was later echoed by the revolutions 
of Kngland, America, and France. 

William now n(‘gotiated eagerly for foreign assistance, and 
tlie Duke of Aujou, brotluT of the reigning French king, 

eonsent(*d to Ix^come the ally and proti*etor of 

th(» states. But there was no sincerity in his Duke of 
ai'tion. Ife aimed at absolute .sov(*reignty in 
tli(» land, and was disconfenttHl with tlu' limited power which 
was granted him. He basely attempted to seize the city of 
Autwtu’i), upon his failure withdrew to France, where he 
soon after died. England was friendly, and Englishmen 
served as volunteers in the Dutch anni(\s, but no open assist- 
ance <*ame from tliat side while William lived. 80011 after 
this the states were deprived of William's invaluable help. 
The reward olTored by Philip had induced many assassins to 
lie in wait for his life. He had been dangerously wounded 
in 1582, and was killed at Delft m 1584. His patience, 
eoiirag(% and diplomatic, skill, his humanity and unselfish 
patriotism made him the first statesman of his time. Modern 
Holland owes to him her existence. He was the first of 
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European statesmen to try to found a state upon religious 
toleration. 

It seemed as if his death would ruin the cause of the 
Netherlands. The great Spanish soldier, Parma, took Antwerp, 
Parma’s and the alliance of the Protestant states was in the 
victories, greatest danger. Some help was afforded by 
Queen Elizabeth, who sent over the Earl of Leicester with 
an ill-equipped army ; but more efficient help came from 
the change in the European situation. The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada by the English in 1588 shook the prestige of Spain 
as nothing had done yet. Soon afterwards, Henry of Navarre, 
hitherto a Protestant and always the bitter enemy of Spain, 
won the crown of France. England, Holland, and France 
joined in an alliance against Spain, and all prospect of a 
Spanish triumph disappeared. Maurice, the son of William 
the Silent, commanded the Dutcli armies with far greater mili- 
tary skill than his father had ever shown. At last, in 1597, at 
The Turnhout, the Dutch army defeated the Spanish 

Spanish in the open field. The war dragged on still for 
defeat — years of great exhaustion for both parties ; 

but while the Dutch pushed on their commerce, and 
their trade prospered in spite of the war, Spain suffered 
without compensation or relief. At last in 1G09 a truce for 
twelve years was signed. 

This was really the end of the Dutch War of Independence. 
An heroic struggle had produced a state which during the 
next century gave much of priceless value to Europe. 
^ces^f"the Agriculture and shipbuilding owed much to the 
Dutch Dutch. International law received a great impetus 
Republic to from the writings of Grotius. Tlie University of 
Leyden was the centre for a vigorous movement of 
physical science. Of literature the Dutch produced little that 
was really of high quality, but they gave a new and original 
impulse to the art of painting. The Protestant sentiment of 
Holland did not encourage the Dutch painters to represent 
scenes from the life of Christ or from the stories of the saints. 
But they turned wdth passionate love to the land which they 
had won after such a struggle from the sword of Spain. They 
made the dull scenes of their fiat country into glorious 
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landscapes by the magic of their brush, and showed that 
prosaic incidents from the common life of ordinary men 
might be treated with an art as consummate as that of 
Raphael or Titian. In landscape, portraiture, and genre 
painting tlie greatest of the Dutch artists, Rembrandt, Hals, 
Teniers, Gerard Don, have had no superiors. 

But though the foreign danger had passed away, the new 

state had grave internal ditficulties. The Union of Utrecht 

supplied the basis of the constitution, and it is 

A i aim- 

int (‘resting as the lirst instance of a federal govern- culties of 

ment in modern times ; but it was extremely difficult 

to work. There was as yet no Dutch state or 

nation. The seven provinces each claimed almost complete 

ind(‘penden('e, and the central government could only act when 

all the province's were unanimous. Two parties began to 

develop. On the one side the Orange party, under their 

leader Prince Maurice, desired to make the states Prince 

into a real unity under the leadership of the House Maurice. 

of Orange, and Maurice desired the power if not the title of a 

king. A party on the other side lecl by Oldenbarneveldt was 

anxious to maintain tlie republic in the spirit and the letter, 

and to resist the ambitions of the House of Orange. The 

situation was coinplicat(‘d by a fierce religious controversy in 

t he IVotestant ranks. Tlie more rigid Calvinists under Gomarus 

were confronted by the more liberal school of Arminius. 

Maurice joined liimself to the Gomarists and the opinions of 

thi'ir opponents were condemned at the Synod of Dort (1619), 

and those who persivsted in them were punished by exclusion 

from office and by exile. This was a great victory for Maurice, 

and his triumph was further secured by the odious trial and 

criminal execution of his great opponent, Oldenbarneveldt. 

The republican party, however, was by no means annihi- 
lat(‘d. Maurice died in 1625, but the contest was carried 
on by his successors, Frederick Henry and Defeat of 
William II. But upon the death of the latter in the House 
1650 there was no heir but a young child (after- Grange, 
wards King William III. of England), and the republican 
leader, John de Witt, struck what seemed likely to be a final 
blow against the Orangist ambitions. The young prince w^as 
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excluded from the governorship and from military and naval 
command in the Province of Holland, which was by far the 
wealthiest and most powerful of all the seven and equal in in- 
fluence to all the rest. But the fate of the Netherlands was to be 
again closely united to the House of Orange, and the young 
prince lived to rule in the Netherlands and to reign in Great 
Britain, and to exercise on the destinies of Europe as great an 
influence as that of his great ancestor, William the Silent. The 
Orangists had throughout been the military party, and had 
urged the maintenance of a large army and a watchful attitude 
towards European neighbours. Their opponents placed their 
William faith in the navy, and distrusted the army because 
HI. it was the chief support of the House of Orange. 

When, in 1672, the ambition of Ixmis XIV. of France brought 
on this state a military danger, as great as that which William 
the Silent had had to face, a spontaneous movement called 
his grandson to power. 

For the sake of clearness we have traced Dutch history to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. We must now turn 
to the fortune of France in the sixteenth. 

The books on this poriod are nunuTons and oxcelh'nt. 
Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic^ and lii-> Historp of the United 
Netherlands, are eloquent in praise of tho Northern States. The 
Life oj William the Silent has l)eon exeellently written ))y Fn^lfTie 
Harrison and by Ruth Putnam. J*reseott’s Philip 11. gives tl»o 
history of Spain during the same period. The article's })y Mr. 
Edmundson in the Canibridf/e Modern History give tho best summary 
of tho history of the Notlierlands. 


CHAPTER V 

France and the Reformation 

The Peace of Cateau Canibresis in 1559 had left Franco in a 
strong position in Europe. 8he had gained important terri- 
Death of tories on her eastern frontier, and had lorn the city 
Henry II. of Calais from the possession of the English. 
During the festivities which celebrated the peace in Paris, 
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the French king, Henry II., was killed by a chance blow in 
a tournament, and the situation was at once completely 
altered. 

The movement of the Reformation had hitherto caused 
no serious disturbance in France. Repressive edicts had been 
passed, and many victims had been sacrificed, but Spread of 
the religious unity of France had not seemed Calvinism 
threatened. But there was in France, as else- ^^rance. 
where, a great fermentation in men’s minds. Calvinism, 
as we have seen, was the work of a Frenchman, and 
its books were written in French. It soon gained a strong 
hold upon large masses of tlie French people. Its dev^’otees 
were to be found in all ranks of life, and were numerous among 
the workmen of the towns. But tlie striking feature of French 
IVotestantism was that it counted in its ranks a large number 
of the aristocracy. In this resp<‘ct the IVotestant movement 
in France resembles the early period of the Reformation in 
Scotland ; and the Frtmch nobles, like the Scottish nobles, 
were attracted to tlu' new moviunent, not only by religious 
conviction, but also by the opportunity and excuse it afforded 
them of carrying on resistance to the Crown, and by the liope 
winch it ht‘ld out of the ])lunder of the estates of the Church. 
The south and the west of France were the districts most 
favourable to Protestantism; the city of Paris itself was 
throughout bitterly hostile to it, and it claimed few adherents 
in the centre or the east. 

(.’alvin watched the })rogress of tlie movement from Geneva, 
and at one lime believed that, if freedom of preacliing were 
allowed, the Catholics Church would be utterly overthrown in 
France. But at no tinu' wore the Ih-otestants the majority 
of the Frem^h peo[)le. The rigidity and austerity of Calvinism 
repelled many who were attracted by the jioetry and imagina- 
tion of th(* Roman Catholic system and service ; and as time 
went on the zeal and faith of the Protestants was Humanism 
confronted by a zeal and faith on the side of the France. 
Catholics as gn^at «s their own. It must be noted also 
that there was in Frmice a current of opinion distinct 
from the two warring religious movements. From the first 
there had been in Europe men like Erasmus, the great Dutch 
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scholar, who felt uneasy in either camp, and refused altogether 
to join with Luther. In France the same middle position was 
held at the beginning by Rabelais, and at tlie end of the period 
by Montaigne. The first wrote with all the energy and 
enthusiasm of hope ; tlie second was sceptical and despairing 
of any great change for the better. But both of them, though 
they belonged nominally to the Catholic camp, were as far as 
possible from the ideas of the Roman Catholic reaction. They 
preached toleration and appealed to reason, and the doctrines 
so eagerly put forward by the leaders on either side failed to 
convince them. For the next half century they had little 
influence on the course of public affairs, but the later centuries 
in France were as much influenced by the thought of Rabelais 
and Montaigne as by that of Calvin and Ignatius Loyola. 

At the death of King Henry II. there was no son old 
enough to rule in France. The Queen Mother was the famous 
Catherine — or infamous — Catherine de’ Medici. She had 
de* Medici, been neglected by her husband and now saw her 
chance arrive of acquiring power. She has sometimes been 
represented as the champion of repressive Catholicism, and 
her actions have been traced to religious fanaticism. This 
is far from being the truth. Not religion but political ambition 
gives us the key to lier character ; and though as a Medic.i 
she could only be a Catholic, her religious beliefs sat very lightly 
upon her, and hardly influenced her actions. She was more 
guided by the superstitions of astrology than by the doctrines 
of the Catholic Church. She had a large family, but all of 
them were young, and none showed much vigour either of 
body or of mind. No one of them would be caj)able of really 
ruling in France for some years to come. 

Catherine desired to hold the position that was thus left 
vacant, but she was face to face witli numerous noblemen who 
The Hour- for power and whose rivalry was con- 

bons and nected with the religious controversies of the time, 
the Guises. gjjg stood the family of the Bourbons, 

whose chief representatives were Anthony, the weak King of 
Navarre, and his brother the more vigorous Louis, Prince of 
Conde. They ^d espoused the Calvinist causc» but jn tteir 
case it is not uncharitable to say that religion was only the cloak 
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lor politicaL designs. On the other side was the family of Guise, 
This family belonged originally to Lorraine, but had for some 
time been settled at the French Court, where it already exer- 
cised a great influence. By conviction and by interest the 
Guises were attached to the Roman Catholic cause. The 
Cardinal of Guise was one of the two or three most influential 
churchmen of the time, and Francis, Duke of Guise, was the 
most prominent and successful soldier in the country. The 
only man at Court upon whom Catherine could rely for loyal 
service to the Crown was the Chancellor, L’Hopital. 

He was a religious man, but he was Mxious to ^ 
find some way to peace between the rival factions, and was 
one of the few men in Europe at thivS time wlio sincerely 
believed in the possilhlity of religious toleration. 

The short reign of Francis 11., husband of Mary Queen of 
Scots, was full of religious strife. He died in December, 1560, 
and was succeeded by his brother, Charles IX. 

Eftbrts were made to keep the peace by instituting ix. Out- 
a conference between the reprc'sentatives of thebfeakof 
two faiths ; but sucli movements were premature 
and vain. L^Hoj)ilal issued upon tlic royal autliority an edict, 
whereby Protestants wen* to be allowed to worship within 
certain restrictions. But b(»th parties were eager for victory, 
and wendd not consent to a compromise. In March, 1562, 
the Duke cjf (Juise passed through the little town of Vassy 
with a body of troops. A Calvinist service was in progress : 
it was interrupted by tlie soldicTS, and in the confusion that 
followed a large numb(*r of those taking part in it were killed. 
This, which is usually known as the Massacre of Vassy, at once 
lit the flames of civil war in th<» land. 

From this time on for more than thirty years France 
enjoyed no settled peace. Her prestige in Europe diminished ; 
her wealth and prosperity sank to a low’ ebb: in Character 
its social consequence's the struggle was one of the the war. 
wx)rst that Europe has known. It was divided into seven or 
eight different wars, containing battles that w’ere none of 
them of decisive importance, and all terminated by some 
unreal treaty of toleration. The Catholics throughout held 
the advantage, and the Protestants, whilst they fought without 
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allies, gained no important victory over their enemies. Had 
the crown been worn by an energetic ruler, the contest would 
probably have been ended by the complete triumph of Catho- 
licism. But Catherine de’ Medici was not anxious for a victory 
which would give dangerous influence to the Catholic leaders, 
and preferred rather to balance between the opposing parties. 
The strength of the Protestants was at the beginning to be 
found in the nobles, but before the end its most stubborn 
adherents were the great towns of the west and south. Antliony 
of Navarre and tlie Prince of Conde were its military 

^ leaders ; but the greatest name was unquestionably 
that of the Admiral Coligny, who in military talents and still 
more in character deservt^s to rank among the greatest and 
purest names of the century. 

In the first war, Queen Elizabeth gave the Protestants — 
or as they are more usually called the Huguenots ^ of France — 
The some assistance. But the experiment was an un- 

Huguenots. successful one. and the English (^ueen was not 
willing to repeat it. Both sides looked to hel}> from beyond 
the frontier. The Protestants sometimes got trooj)s from 
Germany and from Switzerland, and the Catholics were in- 
debted to Spanish support and help. The pn‘S(mc.(‘ of the 
Spaniards in tin* Netherlands, whi(;h we saw in the last (*hapter, 
had tliroughout an important influence on the course of the 
wars in France. We will pass over the first three without 
any attempt to trace their course. The King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Conde were both removed during t heir (course, 
and the Duke of Gui.se was as.sassinat<*d whilst he superint(‘nded 
the .siege of Orleans. The third war was the most serious, and 
the Prote.stants fought and lost in it two important battles. 
Peace Then, in IbTO, when many wer^^ expecting a serious 
of St. assault upon the Protestant cause, a pt‘ace was 
Germain, accorded, the Peace of St. fbuTnain. It is one of 
the best of the many IVaces granted during the war. and 
may be taken as characteristic of tin? rest. Freedom of 

^ The origin of thi.s famous nanio in uncertain. It is by amno 
derived from the Prot<'stant confederates (^idgvnosften) of SwitZ(ir- 
land ; others from Uugues^ whicli was u.s(*d locjall^^ to denote a 
hobgoblin. 
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conscience was to be allowed to all, and freedom of worship 
was to be permitted in the castles of the nobility and in two 
towns which were to be selected in each of the administrative 
areas of France. The Protestants, at tlie same time, were 
to be admitted on equal terms to the Universities and to all 
public services. It fell far short of complete toleration, but it 
might have been developed into that, and as it stood it gave 
the Protestants a position which was endurable. 

The years from 1570 to 1572 are the most critical and 
debatable of tlu^ time ; they led up to the ^lassacre of Saint 
Bartholomew’s day, and there are many (jiiestions Charles 
concerning that massacre which are as yet by no IX. and 
means decided. The main features of the time Uoligny. 


seem to be these. The young King, Charles IX., was not with- 
out a sense of duty and of appreciation of the position in 
France. He saw that the country was being weakened by 
civil war, vliih^ the lival power of Spairi, at least in appear- 
ance, was advancing by l(*aps and bounds. He drew near to 
Poligny, and was impr(*ssed by the en(*rgy and j)atriotism of tJie 
great Prot(‘stant l(‘a(l('r. A new policy seemed on the point 
of being adopted. IVotestants and Catholics were to live in 
Franca*, with mutual respect, an<l the whole force The new 
of the nation was to be thrown into war on behalf policy of 
of the Xetli(*rlands against the King of Spain. 
was a poli<'y in its essential features very much like that wdiich 
was carried to brilliant results by Henry of Navarre twenty 
years later, and by Itichelieu in the next century. It was 
proposed to cejm*nt and emphasize the new policy, tirsl by an 
alliance with the Queen of England, and possibly by a marriage 
betw(*en her and the King's brothc'r Henry; and next by a 
marriage betwe(*n Henry of Navarre, the heir to the Protestant 
leadership, and the King’s sister, Margaret of Valois. It was 
thought that France would enter into the struggle early in 
the autumn of 1572. Tin* marriage with Elizabeth fell through ; 


but the alliance was made. Henry of Navarre was 
actually married to Margaret, and the great change of Saint 


in the foreign policy of France seemed likely to be 
carried out, when suddenly there came the Mas- 


Bartholo- 
mew’s day. 


sacre of Saint Bartholomew (24th August, 1572). The idea 
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of solving the religious difficulty by a massacre of her opponents 
was already familiar to the mind of Catherine, but the actual 
massacre was not a long premeditated blow. It is to be traced 
rather to the jealousy with which the Queen saw the rising 
influence of Coligny and her fear that unless something were 
done she would find herself relegated to a subordinate position 
in the State. Her Italian experiences suggested a means of 
escape. Coligny must be killed. An assassin fired upon him 
and wounded him as he was entering his lodging ; but liis life 
was in no danger, and his fellow Protestants demanded full 
inquiry. The failure of the smaller crime made a much 
greater one necessary. Catherine joined with the King’s 
brother Henry, with Henry. Duke of Guise, and with certain 
of the leading authorities in Paris, and it was determined to 
let loose the fanatical populace of Paris against the Huguenots. 
The King, in spite of his fondness for Coligny, was weakly 
persuaded to consent to the massacre by the representation 
that his own life was in danger. The Duke of Guise himself 
superintended the murder of Coligny ; and elsewhere in Paris 
and in France the Huguenots were cut down in great numbers, 
which perhaps reached altogether as high as 

Hardly was the deed done when it was seen that it was a 
folly as well as a crime. The Huguenots were weakened by 
The their great leader and vso many from 

massacre their ranks, but they flew to arms at once and 
a failure. prepared to defend their lives stubbornly. The 
deed, too, though it found some to apologize for it on the Catholic 
side, was condemned generally throughout Europe. England 
drew away from France for a time, and in the war that followed, 
the Huguenots received no very severe blow. Then, within 
a year after the massacre (1573) the Government accordf^l 
them a peace, which reproduced many of the features of tlie 
Peace of St. Germain. 

Soon afterwards, Charles IX. died, and his brother reigned 
as Henry III. He had shown vigour in the early campaigns 
against the Protestants, and he had been elected to the crown 
of Poland. But on the news of the death of his brother he 

' It is impossible to fix the number of victims with any cf?rtainty. 
The contemporary Sully says 70,000 : Lord Acton’s estimate was 8000. 
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left Poland and returned to France. He had been deeply con- 
cerned in the massacre, and his arrival was the signal for the 
outbreak of war once more. It was pursued with- King 
out energy, for the king was now a self-indulgent Henry III. 
and careless voluptuary, who occasionally took part in fanatical 
and ascetic religious exercises, but was not influenced by any 
serious religious aims. So a little obscure fighting was followed 
by a peace of the usual kind, and it seemed as though these 
wars and peaces might follow in endless succession without 
achieving any result but the ruin of France. 

And yet the situation was changing, and new forces were 
arising which made the personal action of Henry of less impor- 
tance. On the one side tluTe was growing up a The party 
new party called the Politiques, or the Politicians, of the 
by which name were designated those who placed 
the wt‘ll-being of the country before the triumph of their 
particular religious oi)inions. With these aims a number of 
Koman Catholics now joined themselves to the Protestants, 
and tlieir declared aim was a government bas(»d upon toleration. 
The leadership of this party — which of course included all the 
Huguenots — was for a time a difficult question. But when 
H(*nry of Navarre liad abjured the Catholicism into which he 
had b(*en forced at the time of the massacre, and Henry of 
had escaped from Paris to the Protestants in the Navarre 
south, he was welcomed as their leader. Neither 
the doctrine nor tlie discipline of Calvinism had Hugue- 
(‘V(»r much hold upon him. He was drawn to the 
Protestant side chiefly by family traditions, but he served 
it faithfully for years. He was, if not a great general, at any 
rate a splendidly daring lead(*r in irregular warfare, and his 
j)resence on the Protestant side was all the more important 
because it grew more and more probable that he would be the 
heir to the French throne. For neither Francis II. nor 
Charles IX. had left male heirs ; Henry III. was childless, 
and so was his brother tlic Duke of Alen^on, who now took 
the title of Anjou : Henry of Navarre was the next male 
claimant . 

Whilst the forces of Protestantism and toleiation were thus 
receiving a new organiziition, a similar movement was visible 
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upon the Catholic side. There was there general disgust with 
the action and policy of the king, and most zealous Catholics 
The looked rather to the splendid young Duke of Guise 

Catholic as their leader tlian to Henry 111. The idea of a 

League. Catholic League had already been put forward, and 
had received much support from Rome and from Spain. But 
in 1584 the matter became much more urgent because the 
Duke of Anjou died, and it was certain that no male heir 
would now come from tlit^ children of Catherine de’ Medici. 
If the ordinary rule of succession was to be followed, the 
Protestant Henry of Navarre would before long be King of 
France. It was to prevent this result at all costs that tlie 
Catholic League was formed. Its avowed objects were to 
extirpate heresy, and to secure the exclusion of all h(jretics 
and supporters of heretics from the throne of France. It 
cliose as the candidate for the royal title, the (.'ardinal of 
Bourbon, the uncle of Henry of Navarre. But 
this was only a postponement of the (piestion, 
for the chosen candidate was old and childless, 
and the decision as tr) who should ultimately 
reign as the Catholic Kitig of France was surrounded with 
insoluble diilicultie^. The title was covet(*d by Philip 11. 
of Spain himself, who, it he were successful in his aims, 
would thus more than compensate for the checks wJiich he 
had received in the Netherlands an<l in England. But the 
accession of Philip would oilend the national sentiment of 
France, and there were many who desired to see ll<mry of 
Gui.s<! upon the throne. There can be no question that King 
Henry III. was more favourable to the party of the Politicjues 
than to the Holy League, but he dared not challenge a contest 
with the League, and became its nominal champion. He had 
to declare war once more against the Protestants and their 
allies. The war now assumed a more important and decisive 
phase. The king played little part in it ; his old military 
ardour had (juite disappeared, and he left the command to his 
favourites. Against one of these Henry of Navarn^ gained a 
great victory at Contras (1587). But almost immediately 
afterwards this was balanced by the def(‘ai of the Swiss and 
Germans, who were coming to lii.s help, by Henry of Guise. 
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Duke Henry was more than ever now the hero of Catholic 
France. He came to Paris, whicli was more fiercely Catholic 
than any other part of the nation. Henry HI. 
forbade liim to enter the city. He entered not- of the Bar- 
withstanding, and was greeted with wild enthusiasm. 

The king plotted liis death and called upon troops from outside 
Paris to blockade the city. Against this tlireat tlui citizens 
of Paris ros(» in fi(‘rcc rebellion ; barricades were erected, and 
the king had no means of repressing the mov(unent. He had 
to humiliate hiins(‘lf before* his rival, and at his reejiiest, Henry 
of (luise quieted the insurrection. The king could not bear 
to reside any longer in a city which had thus insulted him, and 
he fled in the* night from the palace. 

But to whom could he go for lielp ? The Duke of Guise 
was the darling of tla* (Catholic armi(*s, and it was not possible 
for him y(‘t to come <0 any agreement with Henry of Navarre 
and tlie Prot ('slants. He had to go again throiigli a form of 
reconciliation with tin* Duke of (Juise, and once more he 
joiiu'd himself in nanu' to tin* forces of the Hedy League. 

Henry 111. v(‘ry soon found that (‘ven outside of Paris his 
authority counted for very little, and that of the League for 
mucli. Hi* had recourse to tlie expedient which xheStates- 
we so often tind in the great crises of Fn'iich General 
history. lb* called a nu'cting of the States-General Blois. 
at Blois, and he hojied to tind support for his authority in the 
re|)r(‘S(*ntatives of tlu' people, lb* found, however, that the 
majority in each of the t hri'c ord(*rs was d('cidedly hostile to 
him. He still bon* tlie crown, but it was Henry, Duke* of Guise, 
who reigned. We must remember that the king had jdayed 
a prominent ])art in the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, 
and that lu* was well versc'd in all the idt'as of Italian state- 
craft. H(' saw in H(*nry of Guise his great enemy and the 
cause of his humiliation, and he determined to relieve himself 
by murder. The duke knew that he was in danger, but did 
not think that the king w^ould have courage for the act. 
In December, I088, Ik* was murdered as he entered Assassina- 
the apartments of tin? king. His brother, tlu^. tion of the 
(Virdinal, was kilh'd immediaU'ly afterwards, and 
the king in triumph announced the result to his mother, 
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Catherine de’ Medici, who lay ill and dying. She warned 
him that instead of making himself truly King of France as he 
had hoped, it would turn out that he had reduced his king- 
dom to nothing. 

And so it proved. The King of the League — as men 
called Henry of Guise — was dead ; but the League still lived, 
Alliance of interest or policy were attached to 

Henry III. the Roman Catholic religion refused on any con- 

and Henry (Jitions to obey the murderer of its champion. So 

01 Navarre. 

Henry III., reduced to complete despair, had to 
find allies where he could, and he found them in what seems 
the most impossible place. He turned to Henry of Navarre 
and to his combined following of Huguenots and Politiques. 
This party was now proclaiming that nothing could destroy ' 
the hereditary right to the throne, and in these monarchical 
principles tliere was a ground of union with Henry III. The 
two rivals and enemies met. Henry III. talked of the common 
bond of Christianity which ought not to be severed by small 
differences — words whicli sounded strangely in the mouth of one 
of the chief authors of the Saint Bartholomew Massacre — and 
made a close alliance with Henry of Navarre. Tluur combined 
forces seemed masters of the situation. The army of the League 
could not meet them in the* open field, and tluiv advanced on 
Assassi- Paris. If Paris fell — and its fall seemed certain — 
nation of Henry IV. would reign, Huguenot though he was. 
Henry III. 3^^. 

in Paris fanaticism had risen to the boiling 
point, and a Dominican monk pas.sed out from tlie besieged 
city, found admission to the presence of Henry III. and 
stabbed him with a mortal wound. 

The death of Henry III. removed a very poor creature from 
the political arena ; but it altered the situation. There were 
many Catholics who were willing to follow the Catholic 
Henry III., whose consciences would not permit them to 
support the Protestant Henry of Navarre. So, though he 
took at once the title of Henry IV. he found his army so 
diminished that it was impossible to prosecute the siege of 
Paris, and he became once more an adventurer fighting for 
the crown. 

He gained notable victories. He marched to Dieppe in 
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order to get into touch with QueA Sizabeth, who, since the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, wi^lhore able to render him 
assistance. Near Dieppe he gained a great victory Battl^of 
at Arques, and a little after he overthrew the 1590. 
enemy in the still more important battle of Ivry. 
Victory seemed within his grasp, and stories were current of 
his gallantry and of his humanity which drew to him the 
hearts even of many of his opponents. After Ivry he advanced 
on Paris and began the siege. The place was reduced to the 
extremity of starvation, and, in spite of the Catholic enthusiasm 
which reigned within the city, it seemed certain that in a short 
time the capital of France must be in the hands of the Huguenot 
King. But tl\o death of Henry III. had changed the situation 
on the side of tlie League, as well as on that of its opponents. 
Philip II. of Spain saw in the Holy League now. not merely an 
instrument which miglit he of service to liim in preventing the 
French from joining with the enemies, but also a means whereby 
he might possibly win for himself tlie crown of France. For 
the (^itholic League — es])ecially in Paris — was so bitter against 
Henry IV. that it would shrink from no expedient. And there 
were many of its members who were eager to throw France 
wholly into the arms of iis old enemy, Spain. There were 
others, it is true, who were bitterly o])posed to this, and who 
supported the claims of the brother of the murdered Duke 
of tfuise, Mayenne. Cherishing as he did these vast hopes 
which, if realized, would more than cojupensate Relief of 
for his defeats in England and in the Netherlands, Paris by 
Philip could not atlord to see the fall of Paris. ^**'*”*- 
He instructed his gn'at general Parma, who was conducting 
the campaign in the Netherlands, to march to Paris and 
relieve it. Henry I\\ dared not alIo\v himself to he caught by 
the Spanish army while he was still blockading Paris : the 
city was therefore reli(*ved, and Henry marched against the 
Spaniards, eager for battle. Parma, however, had accom- 
plished his purpose and withdrew. A year later Henry 
blockaded Rouen, which was of the utmost importance as 
commanding the river route to Paris ; and here, also, wrhen 
success seemed w ithin his grasp, the prize w^as torn from him 
by a successful movement of Parma. This w^as, however, the 



last feat of the great Sbaifish general, who died shortly after 
of a wound received in campaign. 

The end of the interminable war seemed as far oil as 
ever. Henry could not beat down his enemies, nor was France 
The con- willing to accept the rule of the Spanish king, 
version of The Catholic League had called together a meeting 
NavSre^ of the estates, but opinions were much divided, 
and no issue was apparent. For some time past 
a means of escape from this stalemate had suggested itself 
to Henry IV. France would not submit to him while he 
remained Protestant ; but it was probable that it would welcome 
his rule if it could regard him as a Catholic. His religious 
opinions had always sat lightly upon liim. He was as far as 
possible from the Puritan or Calvinist type, and the licence 
of his private life had for many years given great offence to 
the Calvinist ministers. The temptation to change his faith 
was great, and there were those even among his own Protestant 
councillors who advised him to take the step. On the one 
side was the peace and prosperity of France ; and against it, 
fidelity to opinions wliich he held wdth a very loose grasp. 
He determined to take what he called the “ great plunge.” 
He went through the comedy of being instructed in the Catholic 
faith. He declared himself convinced, and went to Mass (1593). 

His change of opinions acted like a charm. One city after 
the other, even in districts most devoted to the Catholic 
Surrender opened their gates to one whose prowess 

of France and geniality they had admired for long. Paris 
t^Henry fQp some time remained hostile, and it was in the 

hands of a Spanish garrison. But even in Paris 
the greater part of the population was turning decidedly 
against the bitter fanaticism of the League, and was eager 
to find the city reunited to France and under the rule of a 
king once more. As a result, therefore, of a sort of con- 
spiracy the gates were thrown open and Henry rode in. He 
Henry received with immense enthusiasm. The people 

reconciled of Paris, as he said, were wild with joy to look 
Rome more upon the face of a king. For some time 

the Pope refused to recognize the change of faith ; 
and until the Pope granted him absolution his hold upon 
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Catholic France was not secur<j. In 1595, however, the 
desired end was reached, and, after'* the formula of penitence, 
King Henry IV. was recognized by the head of the Catholic 
Church. 

The war with Spain still continued, and in this war Henry 
and the French armies received at first decisive checks. He 
had to throw himself with all his energy into the encounter, 
before the Spaniards were driven back from a dangerous raid 
into the neighbourhood of Paris. But Spain was Treaty of 
exhausted. Her king had seen one after tlie other Vervins. 
of the hopes that he so ardently entertained disappear, and 
in 1598 he accepted the treaty of Vervins, and France and 
Spain were at peace once more. 

Henry IV. thus reigned, without serious opposition within 
or without the kingdom, but the task of reorganization, to 
which he must now set liis liand, was one of enormous Reorgani- 
dilficulty. France seemed ruined by thirty years zatibn of 
of civil war. We hear of large districts tliat had 
gone out of cultivation ; of wolves invading villages and even 
towns ; the hal)its of the people had retrograded towards 
barbarism. More dillicult even than the defeat of the Spaniards 
was the redemj)tion of the country from its misery and its 
re-establishment as one of the most advanced and prosjjerous 
of Eiu’opean states. 

There was first tlie religious settlement to be effected. 
Tlie Catholic.s were now for the most part satisfied with their 
king, but liis old Protestant supporters were jealous Edict of 
and resentful. During his last campaigns, many Nantes, 
of the men, who had protected him in adversity, and 
through stubborn fighting had carried liini to victory at 
Ivry, refuvsed to join his armies. In 1598 he issued in their 
interest the famous Edict of Nantes. He declared this Edict 
to be perpetual and irrevocable, and it gave to the Protestants 
of France a far better position than was accorded to religious 
dissidents in any other European state. They were to have 
liberty of worship within the same limits as had been allowed 
by earlier treaties ; they were to have an open career in the 
universities and in the service of the State ; justice was to be 
guaranteed to them by the formation of special courts at Paris 
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and elsewhere for the trial of cases in which Protestants were 
concerned, and on these courts Protestant judges were to find 
, a place. Lastly, certain towns and fortresses were practically 
handed over to their control. The garrisons were to be paid 
by the king, but the officers were to be appointed by the 
leaders of the Protestant party. They had thus in these 
towns cities of refuge and a means of making effective resistance 
to any policy which threatened their liberties. was a splendid 

edict. Europe had not hitherto loiown any measure of such 
''justice and wisdom with regard to religious differences ; and, 
while it was observed, it was the source of great profit to France 
not only in economic questions but in religious matters as well. 
The danger and the drawback lay in the fact that it went 
beyond the general feeling of the age. The king, and one or 
two other of the enlightened statesmen of the time, may have 
believed in toleration, but it was not accepted as a principle 
either by the Protestants or the Catholics. Thus it came to 
pass that less than a liundred years later, when opportunity 
served, the edict w’as withdrawn by the grandson of Henry IV. 

It may be noted, too, that Henry Lad had trouble with the 
Jesuits who were, in France as elsewdiere, the leaders of tlie 
Henry IV aggressive Catholic party. An attempt made' 

and the upon his life w’^as doubtfully connected with them, 
Jesuits. and they w’ere expelled from the realm of France. 
They returned, however, shoTtly afterwards, and there w^as no 
real breach betw’een Henry and the Pope. 

In constitutional matters the new' monarchy was even more 
absolute than the old one. The long civil war resulted— as 
The periods of confusion have often done — in a 

monarchy i/fmtable strengthening of the authority of tlu^ 
Government. No new States-General w^ere calh‘d. 
They had been too closely a.ssociatcd with resistanc^e 
to the crown in the interest of the aristocracy and Catholicism. 
When the king desired the support of public opinion he called 
together a body of “ Notables ” chosen by himself, before 
whom he laid his needs and from w'hom lie asked advice. 
The The Parlement of Paris was clianged in one irn- 

Paulctte. portant particular : its members were called upon 
to pay a tax known as the Paulette, and on this condition 
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their tenure of office was secured to them and made hereditary. 
They were no longer subject, as they had been, to royal coercion ; 
and tliis partly explains the part played by this body in 
the troubles of the next century. 

The economi c que stion was of the utmost urgency, and 
the king had in this matter the invaluable help of his great 
minister, Sully, who had remained a l^rotestant .. 
himself, but had recommended the king's change 
of faith. He was a man of grxjat honesty, great force of cha- 
racter and patient attention to d(*tail. He managed to bring 
some order into the inscnitable tangle of the finances. He 
did his utmost to encourage agriculture by the building of 
roads and canals, and the suggestion of new methods. The 
silkworm was iiitroduc.cd by him into France, and the silk 
industry bi‘came an important one. For industry in general 
he liad little liking, but his royal master had more, and the 
beginnings of the. indusidal Jde ii^Frarice, which reached so 
high a point in the* middle of the next century, can be traced 
to the last y('a.rs of Ih'iirv JV. 

The king had for a long time no legitimate issue, and the 
question of tin* succession was at one time a difiicult one. But 
his iTiarriag^j^itli ilargaret jof Valui>^'as di^^lved, 
and ill the year lOOO lie married ^lario de’ Me dici 
a relative of the grand-duke (if Tuscany. She and the 
bore him a child who was destined to succecal him 
as Loins Alll. In the last yenrs of his reigu tlie 
situation in (iermany became critical. The principality of 
Juliers vnis_Yiu:aTit, and the place was so imjiorlant because 
of its povsition upon the Rhine, and its command of the passage 
from tJennany into the Netherlands, that all Europe was 
interostinl in the ailair. The question was, wliether it should 
fall into the hands of the Protestants, or should be absorbed 
by the Catholic House of the Hapsburgs. It seemed as though 
a great war would be lit by this question, for there was com- 
bustible material in (iermany, as we shall sec in the next 
chapter. Henry IV. threw liimself upon the Protestant side. 


and was preparing to march with a considerable army to the 
defenc^_i)f Juliers. The situation had aroused again the 
hostility of the extreme (Catholics against him, and in 1610, 
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just as he was preparing to^et out he was murdered by an 
assassin. i 


In addition to the ordinary historieB of France, Willort’s Henry 
of Navarre ; Edith Sichel's Catherine c/e’ Medici and the French 
Reformation ; Armstrong's French Wars of Religion ; Lives of 
Coligjiy, by Besant and by Whitohead. 


CHAPTER VI 

England in the Sixteenth Century 


I 

We have traced in outline the development of the great 
powers of Europe during the sixteenth century. It ivS the 
object of this chapter to compare the fortunes and the develop- 
ment of England during this period with those of France, 
Spain, and Germany. 

England's geographical separation from the continent 
has often made her seem a world apart from the rest of Europe ; 
Britain a made it possible to tell her history with 

world little reference to the story of the Continental 
apart. Powers. But her separation has been more ap- 
parent than real. It is true that the ‘‘ estranging sea " has 
exercised the most profound influence upon her life. It has, 
for instance, until 1014, removed her from the necessity of the 
great military bui’dens \vhich have fallen upon the Continental 
Powers. She has had, and she has needed, no standing army. 
Hence she has been able with safety to limit the power of the 
Crown, and her kings have not been able to crush parliamentary 
opposition by military action, as the Kings of France and S])aiii 
did, and as many of the rulers of Germany did also. The 
English Con.stitution, no less than the British 
Empire, is a gift of the sea. And, partly because 
of her geographical isolation, all movements — 
political, religious, and intellectual— have presented 
themselves in England in a form different from 
those which they have on the continent. 


The Eng- 
lish Con- 
stitution a 
gift of the 
sea. 
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Yet it is easy to exaggerate the separateness of English 
history. Geographically, politically, religiously — ^from every 
point of view — our islands are a part of Europe ; and their 
history cannot properly be understood apart from that of the 
whole movement of European civilization. During the 
sixteenth century the history of England was closely connected 
with that of the rest of Europe, and her development was in 
some respects parallel to that of France. 

This was especially the case with regard to the form of her 
government. The Wars of the Roses had been partly the 
results of the prenlature efforts of Parliament under 
the Lancastrian dynasty to control the government genesis of 
of England ; and the suffering and confusion of Tudor 
that dismal ej)och produced a natural reaction 
tow’ards a more centralized form of government, and a more 
powerful and inrlependent monarchy. It is vTong to call the 
Tudor Monarchy a despotism, for there is every reason to 
think that it was popular — more popular than Parliament ; 
and that the j)eo{>le at large saw in the monarchy its repre- 
sentative and protector. The rule of Henry Vll. was generally 
welcome because it gave the country rest from civil war and 
the oj)])ortunity for industrial and economic progress. His 
reign and his character have a good deal that is closely 
analogous to those of Louis XI. of France, Both gave to their 
countries order after civil war, and both cared little for tradi- 
tional standards of honour and prestige. Henry VIII. 's 
early reign j)leased by its contrast with the diilness Henry 
of his predecessor, and by its adventurous and VIII. 
s|>irited foreign policy. In the second half of his reign, when 
he introduced into the country religious and ecclesiastical 
changes, those changes were acceptable to some for their own 
sake, and to some probably because they came from the king 
and tended to strengthen the power of the king. The reigns 
of Edward VI. and of Mary w'ore a great cJiange. Neither 
of them was a national ruler as Henry VII. and Hemy VIII. 
had been national rulers. They became the agents of parties, 
political and religious, rather than of the whole nation, and the 
country was again disturbed by risings that had the look of 
civil war. But when Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, 
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the monarchy was again strong, national, and popular ; more 
truly representative of the whole people than any Parlia- 
Queen mentary government could at that time have been. 
Elizabeth. It was not by force that the queen ruled ; for the 
military forces at her disposal were very small, and when 
trouble came, either in England, Scotland, or Ireland, they 
were clearly proved to be insufficient for the maintenance of 
order. But, for the most part, the Crown was supported by 
the enthusiastic loyalty of the country, and England was 
saved from more than a very slight experience of those civil 
convulsions which occurred during this epoch in most European 
states. 

The sixteenth century sees very generally the rise of a 
“ New Monarchy/' As the power of the Catholic Church grew 
Th weak, a great deal of the })Ower that had belonged 

monarchy passed over to the kings of Europe. In the 

in England long contest between Church and State, the Church 
suffered a severe defeat in this century, and much 
of her power passed over to the kings, who were the 
real representatives of the State ; and this is almost as true of 
those countries which remained in communion with Rome 
(such as Spain and France), as of those which, like England, 
severed the official connection. The position and power of 
Henry VII., Hemy VIII., and Elizabeth, have thus a strong 
affinity with those of Charles V., Louis XII., Francis I., and 
Henry of Navarre ; and have more in common with Philip II. 
than appears at first sight, for Philip II. was genuinely popular 
in Spain, and his policy in the Netherlands is closely matched 
by Elizabeth’s in Ireland. 

But the monarchy in England rested on different founda- 
tions from the Spanish and French monarchie^s. It was, in 
Thesingu- ^ temporary dictatorship, which made little 

larity of real co/>titutional change in the parliamentary and 

England. 

iastitutions of the country. When circum- 
stances changed, when the Stuart dynasty succeeded to the 
Tudors, when party spirit ran high and fierce in politics and 
religion, and the kings were too weak or too unwise to control 
it, then Parliament came forward again, took from its armoury 
long disused weapoas, and made itself the spokesman, if not 
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of the whole nation, at least of the most energetic part of it. 
It was not so in France and Spain. There the monarchy 
almost effaced the elective parts of the constitution. The 
Cortes of Castille were reduced to a shadow of their former 
power, and great clianges were introduce<l into the appoint- 
ment of members. In France, the States-General played an 
important part at the beginning and at the end of the religious 
wars ; but their power was not deeply rooted in the life and the 
traditions of the nation. The monarchy entirely su])pressed 
their meetings, and soon reigned without a thought of them. 

II 

In the religious revolution, England followed a course, 
Avbich separated her almost as widely from the Protestant 
Churches of the cont inent as from obedience to the Refor- 
papal power. The motives which inipelled Henry mation in 
Vm. were neither theological nor moral, but 
personal and political. When the Lutheran movement 
began, Henry MIL wrote a treatise against the tenets of 
Luther, which won for him from tlie papacy the title of 
Defender of the Faith (which the sovereigns of England still 
bear). He was impelled to his quarrel with the papacy first 
by his desire to jnomire the annulment of his marriage with 
(Catherine of Aragon, and his failure to obtain the necessary 
bull from tlie papacy ; and next by the national jealousy of 
the interfcreiu’c of a foreign j)ower in the religious life of the 
nation, which had existed for a long time past, and was now 
intensified by the growing national consciousness. Henry 
mil’s object was to change the doctrine, worship, The aims 
and organization of the CMiurch of England as little of Henry 
as possible, but to eliminate the authority of the ^HI. 
j)apacy, and to, substitute for it m most instances the power 
of the Crown. The monasteries were destroyed ; the up- 
holders of the Roman connection, such as More and Fisher, 
suffered martyidom ; but Henry VIII. resisted all attempts 
to bring the English Church into line with the doctrines and 
the practices of Luther and of Calvin. In 1539 the king 
passed through Parliament the Law of the Six Articles, which 
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Henry 
VIII. 


showed that in doctrine he was still wholly in sympathy 
with Koine. Any Englishman who denied the doctrine of 
Transubstantiation was liable to be burnt as a heretic ; and 
the celibacy of the clergy was strongly insisted on. 

There were strong bodies in England whom this arrange- 
ment offended bitterly, though it seems to have aroused little 
opposition in the country generally. To the devout 
Roman Catholics, the destruction of the papal power 
was an offence which was not to be condoned by 
the maintenance of Catholic doctrine and worship ; 
while those who drew their inspiration from Calvin 
— to whom purity of Protestant doctrine was all important — 
denounced the maintenance of beliefs, which they regarded as 
heretical, and at bcvSt spoke of the English Liturgy as 
“ folly that might bo tolerated.” The deat h of Henry VIII. 
and the accession of Edward VI., who was a child, gave for 
the time the victory to the more energetic Protestants. A 
new Prayer-book was drawn up, under the influence of Cran- 
mer ; the Six Ai'ticle Law was withdrawn ; the English Church 
The reign approached more closely to the model which had 
of Edward been set up by the Continental Protestants, though 
it still maintained its continuity with the past and 
claimed its part in the inheritance of the Medheval Church. 
At the same time, the weakening of the Government, caused 
by the youth of the king and the character of the Regency, 
first of the Duke of Somerset, and then of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, produced great unrest in the country. There were 
risings in the east and in the south-west of Elngland. They 
were repressed, but they left much bitterness behind. England 
seemed slipping under the weak reign into the condition of civil 
strife, which marked the contemporary history of France, 
Germany, and the Netherlands. 

The accession of Queen Mary was welcomed in consequence. 
Had she shown real powers of statesmanship it does not seem 

S ueen impossible that England might have been brought 

back to the Roman Catholic fold, for the disturbance 
of Edward VI. \s reign had produced a painful impression ; and 
Mary, the daughter of Catherine of Aragon and an ardent 
Roman Catholic, was personally popular. Above all the 
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monarchy was popular ; and the nation would probably have 
accepted any religious policy that was insisted on by a powerful 
and successful ruler. And yet the reign of Queen Mary was 
the time when it became certain that England would not 
throw in her lot with Roman Catholicism. True, the queen 
secured the reconciliation of England to Rome, and this step 
passed with little protest. But, apart from this, mistake 
followed mistake. The queen married Philip of Spain, and 
England was dragged by the marriage into a war with France 
in which she lost Calais. Still more important, exasperated 
by the opposition that she encountered, and sincerely con- 
vinced, as most peo])le were in the sixteenth century, that it 
was the duty of the State to exterminate heresy, she entered on 
a course of religious persecution which has no Religious 
parallel in the history of England, though its cruelty persecu- 
is easily surpassed by the record of religious 
fanaticism in many other countries ; as for iustance, France, 
Spain, the Netherlands, and Ireland. Roman Catholicism was 
identified by the reign of Queen ilary with the sacrifice of 
England to the interests of Spain, with weakness and failure 
at home and abroad, and above all with persecution and cruelty. 
Had a son been born to IMiilip and Mary the religious future of 
the country would have ])eeii very doubtful ; but the marriage 
was childless, and the overthrow of the Marian settlement was 
certain at her death. 

Queen Elizabeth ascended the throne in 1558 at the age of 
twenty-five. The marriage of her mother, Anne Boleyn, to 
Henry Vlli., had been the occasion of the schism Queen 
between the English Church and Romo, and Eliza- Elizabeth, 
both herself had lived through changes and dangers which had 
taught her caution and had revealed to her the nature of the 
forces that controlled the life of the nation. She was admirably 
served by her great ministers — Burleigh, Walsingham, Bacon, 
Archbishop Parker — and historians will ahvays dispute as to 
how much of the success of the reign was due to the queen's skill 
and how much to that of her ministers. Certainly the succe^ss 
was great. In no period of our history are the permanent 
foundations of the life of England more clearly laid than in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
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Her religious policy closely resembles that of Henry VIII. 
in its general aims, though there are differences of detail. 

No new Church was to be created : the Church of 
queen’s England was a branch of the Catholic Church : 
religious it was to preserve such of the doctrines, cere- 
monies and institutions of the earlier time as 
were not definitely rejected ; it was to be as little fanatical as 
possible ; it was to be as far as possible the Church of the nation ; 
it was not to accept as binding either the fornnilaries of Luther 
or of Calvin. In the queen's mind considerations of policy 
and national unity were more important than theological 
orthodoxy. She believed herself to be tolerant, and was so 
if judged by the standards of the sixteenth century and the 
practice of the states of Europe- She would not, she said, 
break a window into any man's heart to see what was written 
there : her concern was only with open expressions of opinion 
and open resistance to the law. But she was determined that 
the Church thus modified should be the only Church in the 
Uniformity An Act of Uniformity (1558) det^lared that 

and supre- no other form of worship save that of the Church 
of England W'ould be allowed under heavy penalties, 
and that all who did not attend the services of the Church of 
England would be liabh^ to a heavy fine. At the same time 
although the (lueen refused the title of Supreme Head of 
the Church, an Act of Supremacy })laced the whole control 
of the Church in her hands, and arranged for the establish- 
ment of a Court of High Ci^mmission which w'as to assist her 
in her ecclesiastical duties. 

The Church of England thus reformed was a unique 
establishment in Euroj)e, and was rarely understood or 
S* I ’t outside of England. The followers of 

of ^ Luther and still more the followers of Calvin re- 

English garded it as a halfway h/)use ; as a com})romiso 
StSSnent principles and aiming only at worldly 

advantage. The Roman Catholics rejected its 
claims to Catholicism and regarded it as equally heretical with 
the Lutheran and the Calvinist Churches. In England, too, 
though Queen Elizabeth’s religious policy was generally 
acceptable, it failed to secure universal coasent. A large 
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number of Englishmen remained faithful to the Roman 
obedience and refused to attend the services according to the 
Book of Common Prayer. They were encouraged ^ 
by a visit of J esuits in 1580, and hoped and watched ^ ^ 
for an opportunity of reverting to the old ways. There were 
occasional plots against Elizabeth’s power and life in which 
individual Catholics took part, but on the whole they were 
not disloyal in spite of the harsh measures of 
repression which w^ere passed against them. The testant 
(|iicen had diflk ulties also with the Protestant opposition, 
dissidents. Lutheranism had at one time gained a strong hold 
in England ; and during the persecutions of Queen Mary 
numbers of English exiles had come into contact with the 
Calvinists of the Rhine lands and of Switzerland. They 
returned to Emrland, cherishing the ideals of Calvin, regard- 
ing the Poj)e as anti-Christ, and everything connected 
w’ith the Catholics Church as evil. They rejected the vest- 
ments and the set ]>rayers of the fhiglish Church; and 
tlu'V thought that the Church should be governed by 
pr(*sbyters and synods, and not by Bishops and Arch- 
(h‘ac()ns. Their r(‘sistance to the Church developed gradu- 
ally ; but b(‘fore the end of the reign there were tw^o definite 
currents of Protestant dissimt first Presbyterianism deriving 
its ideas from Ceneva and Calvin, and secondly Independency, 
w'hich broke still further aw^ay from the Anglican settlemeirt 
and the established ceremonies and claimed that each con- 
gregation should be a self-governing unit. 

Against tin'. Roman Catholics measures of great harshness 
were ])asst*d. To convert anyone to Roman Catholicism or 
to bo so convert (‘d was declared tantamount to Measures 
High Treason; Jesuits and seminary priests wTre ofrepres- 
liable to the penalty of death ; all Roman Catholics 
were liable to crushing fines for various offences against the 
quceirs ecclesiastical legislation. A large number of them 
were put to death, and all lay under the fear of spie^ and 
informers, who were om’ouraged to bring them to trial by 
the offer of large rew^ards. The Protestant dissenters were 
more gently handled : but severe statutes were passed against 
them towards the end of the reign ; and some lost their liv«s 
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for their continued resistance to the queen’s ecclesiastical 
policy. 

Queen Elizabeth believed that her government was 
marked by humanity and moderation, and she asked all 
Was the compare her treatment of her religious 

queen opponents with the cruelties practised by Philip 
tolerant? jj Netherlands and by the French 

government in France. Her claims have been often chal- 
lenged, but they are valid, if they arc confined to the soil of 
England itself. Her jxilicy there was really marked by a 
moderation and gentleness which Philip II. and Catherine de 
Medici were far from imitating. But a very different impres- 
sion is produced by the observation of her policy in Ireland, 
which is marked by panic, by violence and by terrible cruelties. 
Nor must we forget that the century ends in France with the 
Edict of Nantes, a measure of religious toleration far nobler 
and more comprehensive than anything that was known in 
England until the nineteenth century. 

Ill 

The foreign relations of England are sharply cut across by 
the Reformation, so that there heems at first to be hardly any 
Foreign continuity between the foreign policy of Henry VII. 
relations of and the early years of Henry VUI. and that w^hich 
England. pur.sued by the Tudors after the calling of the 

Reformation Parliament in 1529. Hcmry VII. succeeding to 
the tliroue, as the result of civil war ; and, ruling over a people 
Policy of impoverished by the long confusion of the Wars of 
Henry VII. ^^(3 Roses, was chiefly occupied with the problem 
of maintaining himself upon the throne, enforcing order and 
encouraging commerce. His strength wa.s to sit still ; and he 
abstained hi.s whole reign through, from all wars that could 
possibly be avoided, and brouglit such as he was forced to 
enter upon to as speedy a conclusion as possible, without any 
regard to conventional ideas of prestige or honour. He made 
commercial treaties which opened the trade of the Netherlands 
to English wool growers and he established good relations 
with Spain and Scotland by marrying his eldest son Arthur to 
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Catherine of Aragon and his eldest daughter Margaret to 
James IV. of Scotland. Both were marriages big with 
influence on the sixteenth century. For on Arthur’s death 
Catherine was betrothed to Henry VII. ’s second son, who was 
afterwards Henry VII 1., and the repudiation of this marriage 
was the occasion of the schism with Rome. Margaret was 
the granxl mother of ]\Iary Queen of Scots, who inherited her 
claims upon the English throne, and was the centre of so many 
of the difficulties of (^ueen Ellizabeth’s reign. 

The reign of Henry VIII. was a great contrast to that of 
his father. He was brilliant, popular, attractive, ambitious, 
and the people weary of the dull successes of Henry ^ 

\TI. were eager for a change of system and ready policy of 
for a foreign policy of adventure. Henry VllT. Henry 
iiad in Wolsey a great administrator and diplo- 
matist. Under his guidance England interfered with efiect in 
the com])licatio.as of European diplomacy, and seemed to 
determine the balance of power in Europe. If the great 
change had not come, if the religious (juestion had not so 
soon swallowed u}> all others, it would have been necessary to 
say something of his diplomacy and to estimate its measure 
of success. As it is, Wolsey has left a great name in the annals 
of the country, but has only influenced indirectly the develop- 
ment of English history. After 1529 it \\;as religious con- 
siderations which chiefly influenced the policy of England, 
though Henry to the end refused to regard the cause of Con- 
tinental Protestantism as identical with his own. 

In such a brief survey as is attemjfled here the foreign 
policy of tli(‘ reigns of Edward VI. and of Mary may be 
almost entirely omitted. In llio first England looked towards 
an alliance with the Protestant })Owers, and in the second 
swung round into a close anion with Spain, which was cemented 
by the unfortunate marriage of the queen to Philip of Spain. 
Hut the reign of Queen Elizabeth is epoch-making Queen 
in the foreign policy of England as in so much else. Elhcabeth. 
She was at the iK^ginning of her reign allied with Spain and at 
War with France, but before its end she w^as in alliance with 
France, and during a large part of her reign she was a con- 
stant and dangerous opponent of the policy of King Philip of 
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Maritime 
adventure 
in Eliza- 
beth’s 
reig^n. 


Spain. The change did not come suddenly. The queen 
disliked irrevocable decisions on any subject, and she coquetted 
with Spain almost up to the sailing of the great Armada in 
1588. But various strong forces pushed England into an 
attitude of hostility to Spain. Spain was of all powers in 
Europe the most aggressively Roman Catholic, and she was 
the mainstay of the Catholic Reaction, and this, subtly and 
slowly and almost against the will of the queen, rendered an 
understanding with Spain impossible. Commercial motives 
too came to supj)lenient religious. England was 
beginning to know the possibilities of maritime 
power; her sea captains — traders, pirates, ex- 
plorers, and adventurers— made their way int<.) the 
new world in spite of Spanish prohibition. Hawkins 
sold slaves in the Spanish colonies against the express orders 
of the Spanish government. Drake passed through the Straits 
of Magellan, plundered Spanish settlements on the west coast 
of South America and returned to England after circum- 
navigating the globe. The English government did not try 
very much to stop these expeditions, and perhaps could not 
have stopped them if it had trhid. They were in the highest 
degree offensive and aggressive against Spain, and would have 
led to war earlier if Philip II. had not betm o(‘cupied with so 
many difficult problems in Europe —at home, in France, and 
in the Xetherlands. While England thus drifted into war 
with Spain she was drawn to Frajice chietly by the 
Alliance of hostilit vfjf both countries to Sjmin ; this 

France and motive operated from almost the beginning of the 
England. reign, and neither the crvil-rcligious wars nor the 
St. Bartholomew Massacre, broke tlie co-operation between 
them. Even from the religious point of view France w'as a 
more natural ally than S|)ain, for there was, as we have seen, 
a strong Protestant party in France, which sometimes got 
better treatment at the hands of the French government 
through the influence of England. The alliance between the 
two countru^s grew much more spontaneous and intimate 
after the murder of Henry III. and the accession of Henry of 
Navarre. English troops and English money went to the 
help of the claimant to the French throne. His conversion 
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(lid not break the good understanding, for his enemies were 
the (|ueen’s enemies. It was only when James I., on his 
acieession to the English throne, desired to be original in every- 
thing Unit the entente with France was in an unhappy hour 
abandoned. 


IV 

Ti) complete t his survey of English hisi (►ry during the course 
of the sixt(‘entli ( (iiiturv il is nec(‘.ssary to glance at the rela- 
tions of the country with Scotland and Ireland. The first 
shows us perhaps the greatest triumph of the policy of Queen 
Eli/.abeth ; in the s(*cond we have a recr>rd of blundering 
failure, with many tragic chapters, whi(*h pre})aros the way for 
a greater trag(‘dy lat(U‘ on. 

At tlie l)(‘ginning of the Tudor ])criod Scotland was 
England's luo^t c(»nstant enemy. Small in population (the 
inhabitants all told did not reach mu<*h over half England 
a million) and poor in rt‘<onrci\s, her gi^ographieal and Scot- 
po.^ition, and ln‘r itdation to England gave her an 1^^^* 
ini[)ortanc(‘ in Eur<»pc which slui would not otherwise have 
j)o.>s(‘ssi‘d. S(‘otland was m a military scn<e the back door 
of Enghind, and England could never fed secure while Scot- 
land was leagued with lier enemies. Some wise statesmen on 
eit h(M' side of \\ni bonh r had eherished the idea of amity and 
union; Init t hen* xamuHl little juospect of it at the beginning 
(»f t h<‘ sixteimt h ccnturv. The marriage of ^largaret, daughter 
of Henry VIE, to .lames IV. of Scotland diil indeed ultimately 
bring the dt'Mred tmion. for tlicir great grandson reigned over 
h(Uh realms as .lames \'E of Scotland and James I. of England. 
l>ut th(^ old antagniiism was at the time hardly altered by the 
marriage. lEmrv VIII, had to fight Scotland hard, and 
iniiicted on her in ir>l:3 the heavy defeat of Floddon. The 
death of James V. in lol'i, after he had Ihtii utterly routed 
in tlui battle, of Solway Moss, altered the situation. For 
Ills only <‘hil(l was a daiightiU', Mary, who was j^^ry 
only a few days old at her father's death. If she Queen of 
(^mld 1)0 married to the English prince this would Scots, 
bring about the union of SccMland with England, as the 

2 N 
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marriage of Charles VIII. of France to Anne of Brittany 
in 1491 had led to the incorporation of that j)rovince with the 
royal domain. A marriage was arranged between! Mary and 
Edward VI., but the bliuidering violence of the Protector 
Somerset offended Scotch sentiment. Mary was sent to 
France, and married the Dauphin. The danger to England 
from Scotland seemed greater than ever and the hostility 
more pronounced. 

It was the Keforniation in Scotland that brought about 
friendship and alliance between the two states and prepared 
^ ^ the way for union. The Reformation in Scotland 
Calvinist in doctrine and Church government, 
ScoUand and tlie movement has some resemblance to the 
Huguenot movement in France. Both were 
Presbyterian, and Knox wsla probably C^xlvin’s 
greatest follower. Both had a strong aristoeratic sui)port, 
which colours the whole of the early history of both move- 
ments. As the Frenrdi nobles were in many instances drawn 
to religious reform by the excu.se it gave for political change, so 
the nobles of Scotland were attracted by the pr()spt*,ct of the 
plunder of Church lands. There were many, said Knox, who 
would never have come to the gosja*! if greed had not brought 
them. It is equally clear in both countries that the (luestion- 
able motives of some of the leaders did not prevent the move- 
ment from being adopted by great numbcis with a genuine 
devotion and zeal. But the eireumstances of France pre- 
vented the Huguenots from dominating France as the Presby- 
terians of Scotland dominated and controlled the dovstinies of 
their country. 

There came in looO an outbreak of l^rott\stant violence, 
fomented by the preaching of Km)X. The forces of the 
government were defeated, but still h(*ld out. in 
Edinburgh and in Leith. If they (v)ul(l maintain 
their hold upon the harbour of Leith Fre.neh help 
would soon arrive, and the balance of power would 
be' reversed. In their difllimlty the Prote>^tant.s ajipcaled to 
England, and Queen Elizabeth, after much deliberation, sent 
them help. Leith harbour wuis takim, and the Treaty nf 
Edinburgh made with the Scotch and French. The FreucJi 


The treaty 
of Edin- 
burgh, 

156a 
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garrison left Scotlarid. Presb}^erianisni was established. 
Knox was triumphant (1560). The religious settlement in 
Scotland was widely different from that of England ; but 
common hostility to the Roman Catholic powers drew the 
two countries together and went far to efface the bitter 
hostility that had been engeiidorcd by centuries of strife. 

That is the most iin])ortant ev'ent of Queen Elizabeth’s 
Scotch poli('.y ; but what followed suppluid romantic and 
Ix'tter kiKnvn incidents. On the death of her husband Francis 
If. in ir)()(.) >Mary ]’>assed over to Scotland and reigned there. 
The pathetic and tragic- events of her career arc closely en- 
twined with th(^ social and political history of Scotland. We 
cannot follow her personal career liere : but we may 
note what were the forces that brought about her of Mary 

ruin and ultiiuatelv drove her from Scotland to Que^n of 

Scots 

suffer a long im|)risonment ami a traitor's death 
in England. Her own character doubtless counts for much; 
but slir* was j>itted against two strong forc(‘s. First there was 
tli<' aristocratic <piasi-feudal no))ility of Scotland, impatient 
of <ill control, disliking all governments in proportion as they 
wtue strong and effective, liating es])ecially any iJiember of 
th(‘ir own order who was raised into authority over them. 
The French nobles had had something of the same character 
and aims, but the monar< liy had gone far in the process of 
taming tin; aristocracy of France. The Scotch nobles were 
at the height of their power. If some ])ower stronger than the 
Sri)toh monarcliy had not controlled them vScotland might have 
la lien into the ma^terless confu^io^ of Poland. Some of the 
Seotch nobh\s would have fitted easily into the Diet at Warsaw, 
and woidd have exercistal the lihrnnn ir(o as recklessly as any 
i^)lish nobles <»V(‘r did Next Mary came into conflict 
uitli Presbvtcrianism. The Kirk of S(‘otland. inspired and 
organised by Knox, was a daiigen us rival to the state. 
Mary was not a fanatical Catholic ; she was no voluntary 
martyr for her religious faith. But she was a Catholic by 
temperament, hi.story and interest, and she came into violent 
collision with tin* joint forces of J^resbyterianism and feudalism. 
Tlua-o was a moment when her triumph seemed possible. 
Her enemies seemed beaten, and even England was defeated 
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ill the encounter of diplomacy. Then came a storm of 
personal* passion upon her which gave her enemies the 
victory. James the son of Mary succeeded to the throiio 
of Scotland upon his mother s forced abdication in 1567 ; 
and as Queen Elizabeth steadily refused to marry, he 
succeeded to the English throne in 1603. The nobles of 
Scotland saw with alarm this great increase in the power of 
the Crown. 


V 


The sixteenth century was of de('isive importance for 
Ireland too. When Henry VII. came to the throne tlie hold 
England English government u])on IrtOand was 

and Ire- exceedingly weak. Outside of the pale — a small dis- 
land. soullneast Ireland -that government could 

hardly be said to exist ; and even inside the pale the influence 
of England seemed on the decline. The Hundred Y(‘ars’ War 
and the Wars of the Hoses had engaged t In*, attention of England 
elsewhere, and her control of Ireland hud diminislu^d in con- 
sequence. The Tudor monarchy was strong at honu' and 
Ir-eland soon felt its strength. The independent authorhy 
of the Iri>h nobles was l)eaten down ; their castles were 
destroyed; by Poynings’ Acts (1494) the legislative authority 
of the English Parliament was practically (‘Xt ended over 
Ireland. Henry \dll. carried on tho work of his fatlier. 
When the breath witli Rome was con.-ummated he took the 
title of King of Irtfland instead of Lord. The Reforniatiou, 
The Refer- though it wore an ugly face in Ireland -(b‘strc)ying 
mation in the monasteries wliich wtue tln^ cliief basis of ln‘r 
Ireland. religious life, forcing un hor a duirch which sht* felt 

to ))e far more alien than that t)f Rome, and services ui the 
English language wliieh her pe(>])le utidersttKxl less than 
Latin —raised little ojam (q)|)osition at first. Tlie heart of 
Ireland beat slowly ; there were no organs of ])ublic opinion ; 
a national selLconseiousness Jiad not yet aristm. 

The reigns of Edward an<l Mary need not detain iis : I)nt 
the reign of Elizabeth marked a new epotJi in Irish history. 
It is a tale of ignorance, weakness, cruelty and failure. The 
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(luoon would novor linvo boon cuIIimI (lood (^ueen on l)or 
Irish record. Whai were her objerls ? WHuit methods did 
she em])loy to realize them ? 

No two countries could be nuu'c unlike than Ireland and 
the Netherlands in ihe sixteenth century. Yet the aims with 
which Philip II. despatched Alva to the N(»therland.s 
in 1567 were closely parallel to those of Queen Elizabeth 
Elizabeth and her advisers in their dealings with 
Ireland.' Philip l].desir(‘d to rule in the Netherlands inthe^ 
as he ruhMl in Spain ; he desired to establish a Nether- 
uniform (‘oust it ut ion for the sc v'ent ecu j)rovinc*es ; 
li(‘ l)eli(^"(‘d that the political unity of the country must needs 
rest on e(*(*h\siast ical unity. And Queen Elizabeth too desired 
to ruh^ as w«‘ll as r(Me:n in Ireland ; to efface the local dilferenccs 
and jaovincial customs which broke the unity of Ireland; 
to assimilate Ireland in ev'ery way to England ; and to base 
the unity of Ireland upon the general ac<*eptance of the English 
(Miurch. She i)ropos(‘d too (and this finds no ]mrallel in the 
schem(‘ of Philip) t(» confiscate large tracts of Irish land, to 
people them with Englisli settlers, who should act as a per* 
nianent garrison to sut^port th(‘ English system. 

Failures is writt(‘n acro.ss the wliolc Irish ])oliey of tlie 
rpu'en's reign. Tln^ import(*d (Imrcli did not flourish : the 
English s<*tilers were driven out. Tl\(‘ enemies of 
England and especially Ihe j)apal and Spanish Queen 
eiumiies intrigued in Ireland and co-op(*rated in Elizabeth 
tin* relxdlions that broke out. Tin' land was con- 
(piere<l and laid waste*; but no basis had biH*nlaid for a new 
era in Ireland. P(‘r haps the cluef |)ennan(‘nt result of the reign 
in Irelainl was tins. The lioman Palholic (^hurch became 
identified with the Irish nation and its indej)endence as it never 
had been before, ddie religicais movements of the (‘ontury 
dr(;w Scotland and England together : they drove Ireland and 
England asund(‘r. ia>r(l Pmrleigh thus summed up the 
English ])olicy in Ireland : “ Tlie Elemings had not such cause 
to rebel against the opjuession of the Spaniards as the Irish 
against the tyranny of England.*’ 
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VI 

The greatest fact about sixteenth-century England has not 
yet been mentioned. No one could tell the history of Italy in 
Elizabe- ^ sixteenth century without mentioning t he names 
than of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Titian and i\Iachiavelli; 

literature, jg equally absurd in telling the history of 

England during the century to confine our attention to war, 
diplomacy and ecclesiastical strife and to make no mention of 
the great movement of the English mind which bore such 
glorious flower and fridt from the beginning of the century 
to far beyond its end. Few phenomena in history^are * so 
difficult to account for as ihese outbursts of intellectual activity, 
and no attempt will be maty, here to speculate on the causes of 
the sudden intellectual maturity of the. English genius in the 
sixteenth century. In {)ainting England produced no native 
genius to rival the great artists of the Netherlands, Germany, 
Italy and France. Great ])ainting was done in England, but it 
was done by foreigii(‘rs, such as Holbein, not by Englishmen. 
And England ])roduced no sculptors of note. But in every 
other department of intellectual activity England claimed an 
equality with the best that was done elsewhere, and in some 
departments she took an unquestioned lead. Her theologians 
were not great founders of systems and movements like 
Luther, Zwingli and Calvin ; but Sir Thomas More, Craiiraer, 
Latimer, and Archbishop Parker wxrc in their different ways 
Bacon religious influences of great importance. Bacon is 
a great name in ])ure literature ; but a greater in 
the history of science. His claims to scientific eminence have 
been disputed and his position is diflicult to define. His 
greatness is perhaps rather that of a pioneer and a ])rophet 
than of an actual discoverer ; if there is something in him that 
foretells Darwin and Newton, there is much also, even in 
his scientific writings, that reminds us that he lived in the 
age of Shakespeare. This hist and greatest name teaches 
us that poetry was almost as nnudi the characteristic pro- 
Shakes- duct of sixteenth-century England as painting 
peare. -yvas of Italy a little earlier. It has been said tliat 
the painters of Italy gave to the world a new sense and a 
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new faculty of enjoyment. The poetical product of Eliza- 
bethan England is hardly less novel and assuredly not less 
important. Poetry is indeed not only the greatest but also 
the earliest of the arts, and the world would have had great 
poetry even if Shakespeare and the Elizabethans had never 
existed. But modern poetry without the influence that 
gradually streamed on to it from Elizabethan England is 
almost unthinkable. It gave a new vision of man and nature, 
a new conception of the role of poetry, a new sense of beauty 
that will never pass from the hoarded treasure of mankind. 


Two voIuniOK (v. and vi.) in the Political Hintory of England, 
by H. A. Ij. Kishor and A. F. Pollard, deal admirably witli the 
Tudor }3eriod. Froudi' s History of England ^ivos in ton volumes 
the history of Kngland from ir)29 to lo88. Gr(30n's Short History of 
the English Pcopiv is rooominendod for this and for all chapters 
dealing with Knglish liistoiy. IfaJlarn’s Constitutional History of 
England is voiy useful. Idle Jdves of Wolscy by Creighton, of 
Jloniy VIII. 1)3' Pollard, and of Queen Elizabeth by Beesly, are 
intemsting and suggestive. Prothero's Statutes and Constitutional 
Documents (15oH-102o) is invaluable for further study, as also The 
Evoluticni of Parliament by A. P. Pollard. 
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CHAPTER V I [ 

The Thirty Years’ War 

In 1617 Protfistaiit CTorinaiiy held a festival to coiiinieiiioiate 
the challenge which Luther had flung down at the feet of the 
papacy a century before, which had led to the breaking away 
of two-thirds of rTorniany from allegiance to Rome. Iriineo 
the Peace of Augsburg (1555) the peace of (iermanv had not 
been seriously disturbed. Both .towns and country districts 
were flourishing, and the wealth of (Jermany hiul wond('rf\dly 
increased during the past half <'entury. But ne.vt year there 
broke out the Thirty ears’ War — the most tcnrible war 
perhaps that Europe had ever known, eertainlv tlu' mo.sl 
terrible .since the close of the ^liddle Ages. England has 
known nothing that can be compared to it, though Ireland 
in the si.xteenth and .seventeenth <-enfurie.s pa.ssed through 
something like the same cata.strophe. 

There was abundance of material long prepared for tlie 
great conflagration. The sixty years that had ))as,sed since 
The decay Peace of Augsburg had pi’ofoundly modificfl 
ofLuther- the religious situatifui. The heart .seemed to 
have gone out of Lul Jieranism. Luf iier's leaching 
had been simple, reasonable ami humane, but since his 
death Lutherani.sm had beeh plunged into bitter theological 
controversies. The Lutheran creed was (hdined amidst con- 
tinual strife. In some of the .states which had accepted 
the new faith a spiritual tyranny was set up greater 
than what Germany had known before tlu! Reformation. 
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The eoiitrol of religious iiuUters IkkI Ihmmi placc'd by 
llie Peace of Augsburji; in llie liands of the rulers of ihn 
(liiTereui slates, and in most instance's these allowed lU'ither 
freedoiii of worship nor freedom of thought. TIh' outlook of 
Protestantism in (Jormany would have been hopeless if its 
fate had de})(‘nded only on the emu-^ies of lh(‘ Growth of 
Lutlierans ; l)ut tlie (Wviiiist faith had spread Calvinism, 
widely, and it inspired tliose who acc<'pt('d it with ^n’eat(»r 
energy and devotion, while it was muther ]nor(‘ obscure nor 
less humaiK* than its rivak The su])porters of the two creeds 
regarded one anotlu'r witli tlu' bitlen'st hostility. Xo co-opera- 
tion was possible <‘X(‘ept tinder pr(*ssure of ('xlrtunt' common 
dan;i:er. Saxony and Hrandtmbura*. the most im])or1juit states 
of Protestant, (h'rmany, nunained Lutln'ran. t hou^h the Elector 
of 13randenl)ur^ ])a.ss(Hl ovt'r to the (^ilvinist camp before 
lon^’. The child support of the (\‘i.lvinist eausi* (or the evan- 
uelical " ehurcli as it was called, whih* the Lutlu'i'ans 
were otlicia.lly called t.h<‘ ‘‘ refornual " ehureli) was of the 
to Ik* found in Frederick, tlu' Elector of tin* Palati- 
Palatinate and tin* son-in-la.w of James 1. of 
En.<4land. fie was not a yreat ruler, but lie had (‘iiei'uy and 
(‘iiterprise, ^\llile the rulers of Saxony and Biandtmbur^* were 
timid and vacillat in,L^ 

While the JVitestant forc(‘S wiTe thus divided and lifiJess, 
a fierc(» new enersiV liad been infu.M'd into tIk* ( atholie cause 
by the (^atholie. rea,etion, whose chief forces we jyjaxi- 
have analyzed in a previous chapter. The di'cisions milian of 
of th(* ( ouncil of 'Priuit had codified thi' ('atholii* ®^varia. 
faith. The Jesuits spr(*ad ov(‘r the land. ])reai'liinu and 
ti'aehinij: with )^reat al)ility, and ur^in;^ on all ihv Patholii' 
])owers of (lermany a.u^ri'ssive energy. The chief force a.mon<i: 
t he (icrman princes who sympal hi/.ed w it h t Ik* t 'at holic reaction 
was Maximilian of Ikivaria. The IVotestants were expc'lled 
from his dominions, and many a state which was faltering in 
its allegiance to Home was brought back to genuine loyalty. 
It had seemed for a moment as if (\)logne were alxuit to j)ass 
over to Protestantism, when the Archbishop had declared him- 
self a Calvinist. ; but he had bivn (juickly deposed and the move- 
ment repressed. So dangerous was tlie tlueatening attitude of 
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Catholicism that in 1608 the Evangelical Union was formed. 
The Palatinate was the chief member and was followed by 
Hesse, Baden, and Wurtemburg ; the most proini- 
EvangC' nent of the Lutheran states, Saxony and Branden- 
Union, burg, stood coldly aloof . In the next year (1609), 
the Evangelical Union was confronted with the 
Catholic League. Maximilian of Bavaria was the heart and 
soul of the new movement ; the chief ecclesi- 
Catholic astical states joined with him, and the League was 
Leag^ue. supported by the emperor. Both organizations 
spoke only of defence ; but the League was full of hope that 
Protestantism would be crushed in th(^ land that had given it 
birth. Here was material etioiigli for a great religious war. 

The political causes of the war are ecjually clear. The 
House of Hapsburg had failed in its efforts to make the empire 
Political ^ government, and the Peat'e of Augsburg 

causes of had given complete evidence of that failure. But 
the war. hope was not abandoned. Every wliere (except 

in England) there seemed a clear tendency towards (concen- 
tration of power in the liands of the sovereign. The tendency 
was well marked in the different G(‘rniau states. Why should 
it fail in the Germanic body as a whole ? 

The emperors of this period were not num of gn^at ability ; 
the House of Hapsburg had produc(‘d few' such, and the 
standard of ability was generally low among the rulers of 
Germany at this epoch. Rudolf II. succeeded to 
the Imperial throne in 1576. and reigned until 
1612. He had been brought up in Spain, and was a pupil of 
the Jesuits and an eager supporter of the (Jatholic reaction. 
But mental trouble, such as so often threatened the House 
of Hapsburg, show'ed itself before the (md of tlie reign, and 
his brother, Matthias, ruled in effect before lie succeeded to 
the throne. The posse.ssions of the House of Hajisburg were 
very large, and the emperor was in close alliance* with S[)ain, 
Austria where another T)ranch of tin; House of Hapsburg 
and Spain, ruled. It seemed quite possible that the emperor 
might derive such strength from his personal possessions 
in Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, and elsewhere, and from the 
support of his Spanish ally, as would allow him to beat 
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down all opponition in Germany, and make of the empire the 
true government which it had been in tlie days of Henry IV. 
and Frederick Barbarossa. They could count on the support 
of the Catholic Jjoaguc ; for the Protestant powers were the 
chief enemies of the Imperial authority. 

Thus the })olitical and religious motives for the war were 
at first combined ; but it will be well to notice here that they 
(lid not co-op(*rate throughout, and that their divergence in 
the end proved fatal to the highest hopes of both. When 
G(Tmany lay at the emperor s feet in 1629, the Elector of 
Bavaria, and other Komaii Catholic powers felt at once how 
seriously tlieir clierislied iiuh'pendence was threatened, and 
it was liieir jealousy whicdi gave the oppressed 1 Vo testants their 
(•hane>e of survival. 

Tlnwe were threatenings of war before the actual out- 
break ; and the sword was hrst drawn in Boliemia. That 
country was mainly Prot('stant and Lutheran, 'pjjg 
and the nobles w(»re for the most part supporters break in 
of the new faith. The Bohemian monarchy had ®®hemia. 
in th(‘ past be(‘n regarded as el(‘ctive, but Matthias had been 
King of Bohemia as w(‘ll as emperor, and in 1617 the Bohemians 
accepted as tlndr future king, Ferdinand of Styria, a 
zc'alous (^itliolic and partisan of the League, whose 
accession to the lin})erial tith‘ was already assured, perdinand 
But then tliere came at once a controversy on to the 
religious matters ; th(' BoJiemians protested against 
the (hunolition of Protestant churches, which had 
been (iarrieil out in spile of an ImpiTial piunnise to the con- 
trarv. A riot broke out in Prague. The Imperial repre- 
s(‘ntativ(vs wen' thrown from the windows of tlie Rjot in 

(astle (this is tlie famous “ defenestation of Prag^ue, 

' ... 

Prague), and tJuis the signal was given for thirty 

years of intense suffering in lu'arly all German lands. The 

ik)hemi«ans lookcvl for support and oiTered their crown in vain 

to Lutheran princes. It was accepted at last by Frederick, 

the Calvinist Elector of the Palatinate. And the war began. 

The prominent features of the war are the great and 
increasing brutality of the struggle ; the interference of 
foreign powers in a war which chiefly concerned Germany 
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alone ; its lon^ duration ; and tlie indescribable sulTerin^s 
of the (lennaii peoj)le. The jmlitical condition of ({ennauy 
Character- accounted for tliese characteristics. Th(^ 

isticsofthe power of the empire was small, but it had pre- 
war. vented tlu'. different states from organizing them- 

selves on a national basis. The armies that were engaged 
were mainly mercenary troops brouglit toget her by pay and 
the prospect of plunder. The Swedish army was the only 
exception to this, and after llu‘ death of the King of Sweden 
in 1632 even th^t army was soon indistingiiisliable in (‘hara,c,ter 
from any t)f the others. Thus (Germany was in the power of 
troops who had no interest in the caus(* for which they \\ert‘ 
figliting, nor in the welfare of ilie land. As th(‘ intertninabh* 
Mercenary proceeded then* grew up a vast body of 

soldiers. soldiers who looked to the o})erations of war and 
the opportunities of plimder which it [U’ovided as their means 
of livelihood and regardiMl the non-comb{ita.nts as game to be 
hunted down. Further, the (Jerman struggle dn‘w th(‘ atten- 
tion of all the pow(‘rs of Kuropc*. but esj)ecially of tlu* mugh- 
bours of (Jermany. Denmark and Sweden joined 
in for the ])rotectio?i of Prot<‘stantisni and tlu* pro- 
tection of their poss(*ssions in (lermany: France 
interfered to clieck tlu* dangerous growth of Austrian power. 
Had (Jermauy been l(‘ft to herself the struggle would have soon 
ended in the victory of (’atholicism : for(‘ign powers interfenul 
and saved the Protestaiit (*ause, bat tlic intervention {dunged 
Germany into an abyss of ruin that is liardly cn‘(lible. 

The first phase of the war was soon ov('r. Fred(*ri(*k of the 
Palatine, the new King of Hoh(‘mja, found no r(*al supj)ort 
in Germany. Tlu* Tm{)erial ff)rc(‘s were slowly 
war in ^ collected, but tlu*n under Tilly they advanced into 
Bohemia. Bohemia, and in H)20 overwhelmed the forces of 
Frederick in tlie Battle of tlu* While Mountain, just outside 
Prague. In his distre^ss F’redeih-k found no one to lu‘l{) 
him. His own territories were invaded and he was soon a 
fugitive on Dutch soil, petitioning his father-in-law% the King 
of England, in vain for effective means of restoration. A 
terrible fate fell on Bohemia — a fit jirelude to the later liorrors 
of the w^ar. Many of the emperor’s opponents were exeeuted ; 
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huge tracts of land were confiscated and heavy fines exacted : 
groat numbers were driven into exile. Bohemia was })lungcd 
into the direst distress, and it is estimated that during the 
thirty years of the war tlie ])opidatioii f(‘ll from more than foim 
millions to less tlian one. The emperor's agents acted as a 
hnv years later C'romwell was to ac.t in Ireland. The country 
was converted from a mainly Protestant to a Catholic country. 

8oon the Holiemian war lit the flames of a greater struggle. 
Tlie Imperial troops o('( U])i(*d the Palatinat(.'. Their victorious 
pr(‘sence t lirc'atened tin* IToteslant states of 'pjjg 
nortli, and tlu' ('mj)eror had now to carry out the danger of 
[jromises which he liad made to the Catholic League. Protes- 
A j)ortio]i of the t('rritori(*s of Fre(h*rick (the u])per 
Palatiiiate) was transferred to Maxijuilian of Bavaria who 
received at the same time the title of Elector. This gave the 
liouian Catliolics in the Diet an increased inajority. It was 
(*l(‘ar that the Prott'stants must bestir themselves, if they 
wished to n‘ta.in a,nything of their inde])eiuleuee ajul ])rivileges. 

Tli(‘y found a eliam])ion in the King of Denmark, who. us 
Duk(‘ of I Iolst(‘Ui, was also a. (h‘rinan ])ow(‘r. The Protestant 
armit's had a eaj)al)l(' h'ader in Mansfcld, and they in^erven- 
were ludped by a rising in the far east of thetionof 
(*mj)er()r's dominions, uhere Ifethlen (iabor raised Denmark, 
an insnrr(‘etion in Transylvania. But all ho])('s of a suceessful 
J^rotestant resistance soon disappeared. Tliere rose on the 
Imperial side a soldicu’ greater even than Tilly. This was 
alleiistei]!, a Boh(‘mian noble, wlio. by origin a Protestant, 
had at an early date elianged his faith and laid trails- Wallen- 
ferred his services to tlu* <'m|>eror. lie was tlu‘ one stein. 
gr(‘at military l(‘a(h‘r ol talent \\ hoapp(‘aredamong the Cermans 
during tin* war; and )i(‘ was a BoluMnian not a Cerman. Uo 
eolleeted an army of tlu' ordinary menamary type, and, as 
his capacity w;as n*eognized and his liberality to the soldiers 
was known, his camp l>M*ame the refuge of the most ambitious 
and daring of adv(*nt unus. The lieljiless peasantry wore pillaged 
by Wallenstein as remorsely as by the other commanders, Inifc 
more methodically, and his troops were kept in good order by 
lavish rewards and ermd punisliments. His high powers as 
organizin’ and strategist are unquestioned ; and his ambition 
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was so great that he aimed at last at making liimself the ruler 
of all Germany. His larger and better disciplined forces soon 
defeated the armies that gathered under Mansfield and the 
King of Denmark. Mansfeld died. The Danish king was 
defeated. Nearly all the towns and states of the north-west 
were in Wallenstein’s power. He laid siege to Stralsund in 
1628 and swore he would take it “ though it were fastened by 
chains to heaven.'’ But the heroism of the defence and the 
presence of a Swedish contingent in the garrison saved it. 
Here was an omen of future change in the balance of parties, 
but for the present Wallenstein had made the emperor master 
in Germany as no emperor had been since the beginning of 
the Reformation. 

It is probable that this position might liave been main- 
tained and that a subtle policy might have found in it the, 
Edict of basis of an enduring power. But (.Catholicism had 
Restitution, triumphed as well as Imperialism, and the interests 
q{ ^vere in conflict. The (.Catholic League 

had been the chief support of the emperor in (iermany, and 
Maximilian of Bawaria, its head, was j(*alous of the power of 
Wallenstein and eager to see the Chunjh rea[> its reward. So 
the emperor issued in 1629 the Edict of Restitution, wherohy 
it was decreed tliat all ecclesiastical property which had come 
into lay hands since lo.o2 must restored to ecclesiastical 
authorities. Doubtles.s the edict had legal warrant. It was 
but the execution of the Peace of Augsburg, and the Peace 
of Augsburg had been accepted by both ])artics. But tlie 
edict implied a vast revolution. Two Archbishoprics, twelves 
Bishoprics, and a great number of monastic (‘stablishments 
would be taken from occupants, who in many instance's had 
had half a century of unchallenged possession. Y(*t what hoj)o 
was there ? The armies of Wallenstein were irresistible by 
any German power. 

The first sign of relief for the Protestant clause f ame in the 
growing hostility to Wallenstein's personal power among his 
Hostility allies. Maximilian hated and beared him. The 

to Wallen- emperor had begun to entertain siispiciotis of him ; 

he scarcely concealed his dislike of the Edict of 
Restitution. There was a meeting of the Diet nt Ratisbon 
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in 1630. France sent thither Father Joseph, the trusted instru- 
ment of Richelieu. He stimulated the members of the Diet 
in their dislike of Wallenstein. They demanded of the emperor 
his dismissal, and he, jealous himself and hoping for other 
concessions from the J)iet, gave the necessary orders. Men 
wondered whether Wallenstein would obey ; but he yielded 
without resistance and retired to Bohemia. His talents were 
so great and his success(*s in the past had becm Retirement 
so remarkable that this could not be the end of of Wallen- 
his career. When he reappeared he would pursue 
an even more (*goistic ])olicy, and show loss consideration for 
the emj)er()r. 

The emp<?ror had lost his greatest general and his army 
had betm decreased at the same* time. And just at this moment 
a new combatant entered tin* arena. Oiistavus Adolphus 
of Sweden landed in Germany in July, IG3(). 

Sweden had been united with Norway and Denmark at 
the beginning of the sixteemth century under th(‘ rule of Chris- 
tian II. Tlien cam(‘ r(d)ellion against his rule on Gustavus 
religious and political grounds. He was deposed Adolphus, 
and imprisou<*d. Norway and Denmark chose for themselves 
a iieAv king. 8wed<‘n fell into the power of (bistavus Vasa, 
who had led tlie revolt and established Protestantism. The 
crown was made hereditary in his family, but the acceptance 
of the Lutheran confession was rnadi^ a (*ondition of rule, 
(histavus A<lolphus liad succeeded to tlie tliroiie in 1611. 

He was a most siiujere and z<‘alous Protestant, and the 
cry of despair from his co-religionists in Germany pierced to 
his heart. But there were other motives beside 
religious ones which brought him into ({ermany. motives for 
Sweden ainu'd at the control of the Baltit*, and l^terfer- 
saw with alarm the triumph of the Im])erial 
troops on its shores. The royal house of Poland — a Catholic 
branch of the \'asas-were claimants to the throne of 
Sweden, and the victory of tlie Catholic reaction in Germany 
would vastly increase their chances. ReligioJi, commerce, 
and the intiu’est of the dynasty led Gustavus to Germany; 
l)ut in him alone, of the prominent actors of the war, the 
influence of religion took precedence of otlier motives. He 
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led an army difl’eront from those which Germany had hitherto 
known. Sweden was very poor, and the Swedes became later 
as prominent amonu the mercenary soldiers of the 
Swedish nortli as the Swiss had been among those of tlie 
Army. south. But in tliey were not mercenaries. 

Tliey formed a national army inspired by natiomal pride and 
religious zeal, and were held in strict discipline. Gustaviis, 
loo, was tlie great soldier of the age. He made more use of 
artillery than his predecessors, aiul constant drill had given to 
liis troops a swiftness of movement which their opponents 
could not attain to. 

There was little to tmcoiiragc' him at his first entry into 
Germany. The succ<^ss of the Imperial armies had been so 
The fall of tlu' sutlering's of their op])onents so 

Magde- intenst* that tliert^ was no eagerness to rise. George 
burg. W'illiam, the Elector of Brandenburg, and John 

George of Saxony, to whom ( til'll aviis naturally looked for 
asvsistanc(*. stood vacillatiim and selfish. Tilly advanced upon 
the great v'liy of ]\raudeburg on the Ella*, which was included 
in the Edici of Kestitutioii but ndused to surrender. TJk^ 
co-operation of Saxony and Brandenburg would have allowed 
Giistavus to savt* the ])laee. Their refusal was its doom. It 
f(*ll to the a^sault of Tilly, and the inhabitants were subjected 
to pillage and sLuiglitcr in a way which sent a tlirill of horror 
througli (4(‘rinaiiv. Bot li Braiuhmburg and Saxony now joined, 
thorouglily alarmed at la.st by the emperor’s threats, aiul 
Gustavus, the “ Lion of tin* North " as he came to be called, 
could take aggressive action. 

Li September, lfi*U, he m(*t- Tilly at Breitenfeld in the 
neighbourhood of Leipzic. The greater tactical skill of 
Battle of Gustavus and the nimbler movement of his troops 
Breiten- gave hitn a decisive victory. At a blow tlie 
feld. supremacy of the emperor in (ierinany was wiped 

out, and X'ifmna seennal to In* at (bistavus’ nierc.y. But 
instead of marching on Vn*nna he [ireferred to attack the 
ecclesiastical stall's on the Danube, the Main, and the Rhine. 
Xo effective resistance was made unywhen*. Tilly was 
defeated on the river Lech, and died of his wounds. Bavaria 
and Muriicli, tlie headquarters of the Catholic L(*ague, fell into 
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the hands of Gustavus. Protestantism, which but yesterday 
was trembling for its life, seemed now assured of triumph. 

The emperor turned in his despair to Wallenstein. He 
and he alone seemed capable of meeting the Swedish king. 
He was already busied with vast and vague schemes, Death of 
and it was by no means certain that he would Gustavus. 
cojne to the emperor’s help. But the emperor treated him 
as an equal, promised him independent powder over the armies^ 
and he consented to huclde on his armour once more. The 
prestige of his name was enough to gather a large army, and 
he sliow^ed himself tlie e(iual of Gustavus in strategy. The 
fighting was first round Niirnberg, where certainly Gustavus 
won no advantage. Then in November, 1632, at Liitzen, near 
to the battle-field where lie had crushed Tilly, Gustavus met 
his great antagonist. A long and fierce encounter took place 
under a j)all of heavy mist. Wallenstein was beaten and drew 
liis troops off tlie fu^ld ; but it was no real victory for the Pro- 
testants, for Gustavus had fallen in the heat of the battle ; and 
there w as no one to take his place as soldier or as statesman. 

Ho tlie j)enduluin soon swung violently back, but first the 
strange t ragedy of Wallenst(‘iirs lib* w’as played out. The death 
of Gustavus made Wallenstein much less necessary 
than lie liad been before, but at the same time it schemes of 
removed an antagonist who had stood in thew'ayof 
his schemes. It, is imj)ossible to say exactly what 
w^as the goal of his ambitions after the battle of Lutzen ; 
but certainly they looked beyond the ])Osition of a subject, 
lie turned a dval (*ar to the emperor's commands ; he negotiated 
with France, even wdth the HwTdes. It is quite possible 
tha he thought of displacing the liapsburgs and ruling 
Gern. »ny in his own right. 

The (‘inperor Ferdinand had no armed force to set against 
Wallenstein's army; Init there wvre oificers of his who WTre 
willing to siuve the emperor's pin poses. He Death of 
entered into a conspiracy against his owm general, Wallen- 
and in February, iiVM, Wallenstein was assassinated 
by his own ollieers. Their names wOre Devereux. Butler, and 
Gordon. Irish and Scotch adventurers who had sought and 
found tlieir fortunes in Wallenstein’s camp. 
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Wallenstein’s army was now the emperor’s. The Swedish 
army after Gustavus’ death soon sank to the level of the 
Battle of others, and spread a wide track of desolation 
Nord- behind it as it marched hither and thither, 

lingen. followed by camp followers more numerous than 

the combatants, and quite as greedy and cruel. The Pro- 
testant army was encountered at Nordlingen in July, 1634, 
and utterly beaten. The battle was nearly as important as 
Breitenfeld ; for if that battle saved the existence of Pro- 
testantism, Nordlingen saved Catholicism from destruction. 

There were yet fourteen years of warfare before the tortured 
land had peace. Again, if Protestantism were to find a helper 
Interfer- must be from beyond the frontiers of Germany, 
cnce of It was from a Roman Catholic Cardinal, from 
France. Richelieu the all-powerful minister of the French 
king, that help came. He had watched the course of the 
war with close attention ; he had contributed to the dismissal 
of Wallenstein in 1630, and had helped Gustavus with money. 
He now took the shattered forces of the Protestant league into 
the pay of France, and under the command of ik‘rnard of 
Weimar they held their own and gained victories. In 1636, 
France declared war against Spain, which liad all through 
been the ally of the emperor, and thus became a direct 
combatant. 

Henceforth, amidst all the confusion, this division of force.s 
may be noted. The Swedes under Torstenson, as a soldier no 
-pijg unworthy successor of Gustavus, were occupied in 

end of the east of Germany, and liefore the end thev 

the war. gained victories which recalh‘fl Breitenfeld and 
Ltitzen ; while the French armies were usually engagof’ on 
the Rhine and the Belgian frontier. The French were a first 
Turenne unsuccessful, but soon great soldiers (unerg d, the 
and Cond4. impetuous Prince of Conde and Turenne, the great 
tactician. The diplomacy of Richelieu raised enemies against 
Spain in her own peninsula, where Catalonia rebelled in 164(). 
There had been negotiations for peace for a long time past, 
but each side hoped for a decisive issue, and the armies com- 
posed of professional soldiers, many of whom had never known 
peace, were ready enough to fight on : the suffering country 
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found no voice. The decisive battles turned out to be vic- 
tories for France. At Rocroi in 1643 the Spanish veteran 
infantry was broken for the first time by Conde, and the blow 
was driven home again at Lens. Richelieu died in 1642, but 
he found an able successor in Mazarin ; and it was Mazarin 
who conducted the negotiations whicli led to the peace. 
Ferdinand 111., who had succeeded Ferdinand IL in 1637, 
bowed at last to necessity, and the Peace of Westphalia was, 
after long negotiations, signed in 1648. 

Europe has known no more im])ortant Treaty. It may be 
taken as marking the (*nd of the Reformation era : and Europe 
still bears the traces of its decisions. 

Religiously the war ended in a drawn battle. Giistavus, 
and Richelieu, and Mazarin had saved Protestantism from 
annihilation, t)ut the work of the (Vtlholic Reaction Peace of 
was not undone*. The south and west of rierinany West- 
remained Calholic ; but the north was Protestant, 
whether in tlu* Lutheran or the (’alvinist form. The Edict of 
Restitution was withdrawn. All ecclesiastical property taken 
by Protestants l)efore 1621 was to remain in their 
hands. Calvinism was given the same privileges religious 
as Lutheranism, but otherwise the conditions of stmggle 
the Peace of Augsburg were renew(*d. There was 
!io religious freedom for tlu? individual but only for the State, 
Hut slowly the princi|>le of religious liberty dev^eloped as a 
consequence of the Peace. The time for religious coercion 
was soon to pass awa}'. 

Imperialism laid Imvu far more decisively beaten than 
(.^itholicism. It had gained nothing. Germany was more 
divided than ev(‘r. 'riie great states, Brandenburg, defeat 
Saxony, Bavaria, and some others, were entirely of the Im- 
independent. They used plirases of loyalty to tlie perial 
e?npire ; but neither in war nor in foreign policy, P^^®*** 
neither in administration nor in justice, did they admit of any 
interference. The extent of the subdivision of Get- 
many is barely credible. There were now reckoned power of 
313 sovereign states, miwic up of 158 secuJar states, the Haps- 
123 ecclesiastical and 62 Imperial cities. The 
Hapsburgs henceforth concentrated their attention on their 
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hereditary dominions, and as in these their non-German 
subjects far exceeded their German they ceased to be a truly 
German power. The empire had all but ended ; what re- 
mained impeded the growth of healthy national life in Germany, 
but had little other result. 

Among the German powers there were some clianges of im- 
portance. Bavaria kept the upper Palatinate and the Electoral 
Bavaria lower Palatinate became an eighth 

Electorate, and was given to the son of the unfor- 
tunate “ King of Bohemia/* whose ambitions had opened the 
The war. Brandenburg, wliere Frederick William, 

Palatinate, soon to be known as the great Elector, had suc- 
ceeded in 1640, gained Eastern Pomerania and the important 
city of Magdeburg, which commanded the chief crossing of 
Branden- the Elbe. {Switzerland and the Tiiited Nether- 

burg. lands were recognized at last as independent of 

the empire. 

The claim of France to the three Bisho])rics of ^fetz, Toni, 
and Verdun was recognized : and all Alsace^ (with the exception 
France Strassburg and (‘crtain districts) also became 

French. In ))oth cases tliere was some vagueness 
as to the exact limit of tlie territories conc(‘d(‘d. This am- 
biguity led to further French aggressions, in the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

Sweden made considerable gains. Western Pomerania 
remained in lier hands as well as the <listrict round the mouth 
of the Oder with Verden and Bremen and some oth(*r 
towns. The door seemed oj)en for indefinite 
aggression on her part, and it seemed not impossible that she 
might establisli a permanent dominion in north G(‘rmany. 
But it proved otherwise. Ifer ]K)puIation was small : her 
soil poor ; and the enterprise's of this and tlu* ne'xt generation 
exhausted her resources. It wits w(*ll for lier that lier career 
of conquest was stayed, and Jier efforts turned towards the 
peaceful development of her own lands, a task in which she 
has achieved a wonderful success. 

But when we have sinniiiarized the results achieved by 
diplomacy in the Treaty of We.stphalia we have by no means 
finished with the results of the war. The most important 
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was this, that Germany ceased for half a century to count as 
an important force in European politics, and quite a century 
had to pass before she quite recovered from the 
effects of the war. For thirty years the land exhaus- 
liad known no settled peace in any part. The 
country districts were almost deserted. Internal 
traffic was almost suspended. Serious historians estimate 
that the population of the whole land decreased by at least 
two-thirds. Tlie population of Bohemia had fallen to less 
than a quarter ; that of Berlin from 24,000 to 6000. Com- 
merce, education, literature, art, had nearly disappeared. 
The people seemed brutalized in mind and manners. No 
hi<]fh ideals were left in r(‘ligion or high aims in statesmanship. 
No other European state, except Ireland, has ever passed 
through such a j)urgatory. The effacement of Germany gave 
France a clear path for her ambition, and accounts for some 
of tlie ohi(*f features of the Age of Louis XIV. 


S. It. Gardiner, The Thirfj/ Years' War. C. K. Fletcher, (iustav'iis 
Adolpinis. Schiller, Thirty Wars' H’a/*. Bain's I'^candinavia. 
Schill(‘r’.s Iragcdit's, Ticcoloniini and Wallensf* may be road with 
profit. 


CHAPTER VIII 

The Growth of the French Monarchy: Richelieu 
and Mazarin 

Tue d(‘ath of Ib’urv 1 \\ in 1610, seemed to overthrow all the 
plans that he had formed both for domestic and for foreign 
affairs. The n'gem y was placed in the hands of his Reaction 
<|ueen, .Marie de' Mi*dici. She had not been well France, 
treated by her husband, and she entertained ideas on policy 
wholly different- from his. Her aim was to unite the loyul, 
family of Franei* with that of Spain, whieh had hitherto been 
its most d(‘eided antagonist. Opinion in France was opposed to 
her s(diemes, and iliere were rebellious movements among the 
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aristocracy and the Protestants, but she showed more energy 
than was usual with her, and in 1612 the marriage treaties were 
signed. Louis XIII., at this time eleven years old, was betrothed 
to Anne of Austria, daughter of Philip III., King of Spain, and 
the Spanish prince who was afterwards Philip IV., was at the 
Confusion time betrothed to Elizabeth of France. There 

followed in French history a period of great con- 
fusion, wliich we must not attempt to disentangle. A meeting 
of the States-General was summoned in 1614, but no definite 
result came of it , and it is chiefly remembered in history 
because it is the last of these gatherings of the representatives 
of the kingdom which we meet with, until the States-General 
were called again in 1780 to usher in the great Revolution. 

We reach a decisive and epoch-making event when, in 1624, 
Cardinal Riclielieu entered the councils of tlie king. His first 
Cardinal appearance in public life was as an advisor of the 
Richelieu, queen, and there had not been anything hitlierto in 
liis career to show tlie great destinies tliat awaited liiin. But 
from 1624, until his death in 1642, lie was the most notable and 
influential figure in Eluropean history. 

He was a bishop, a cardinal, and a devout Catholic ; yet 
there was no statesman in Europe who was more disliked at 
Position Rome than he was. “ Pope of the Huguenots,” 
and policy and “ Patriarch of Atheists ” were nicknames whudi 
of Richelieu. given to him. His position was, indeed, 
a curious one, A Catholic and the minister of a Catholicj 
king, he was nevertlieless found constantly in league with the 
Protestant powers of Europe, and at a moment when the 
Pope and the Emperor saw a good chance of ovcu'whelming 
Protestantism in Germany — its first home, and the country 
which had given birtli to Luther— it was Riclielicii who crossed 
their path and saved the existence of Protestantism. His 
position is explained by the fact that the theological contro- 
versies of the Reformation period were no longer as influential 
as they had been, and that now political, national, and dynastic 
interests were taking precedence of religious motives. Riche- 
lieu worked for two obje cts, which in his eyc^s wer^twojihases 
of th e same ob ject. He desired to establish the authority of 
the King of France in absolute supremacy within the borders 
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of the country, and to do this he would beat down all rival 
authorities, nobles, Protestants, Parlements, provincial 
assemblies ; and he desired, at the same time, to make France 
supreme in Europe, and with that end in view to overthrow 
the allied powers of Austria and of Spain. He was a man of 
poor physique and of weak health, yet so great was his strength 
of will, and so thorough his understanding of the political and 
domestic situation in France and in Europe, that he dominated 
a period which seemed to be ruled by physical force. He was 
one of the greatest statesmen, and probably the greatest diplo- 
matist, that France has known. 

His domestic and Jiis foreign policy are closely united 
throughout. But for pur])oses of clearness it will be well to 
separate the two. and we will begin with his domestic policy. 

The Protestants were the first enemy that attracted his 
attention. He seems to have had little or no hostility to 
their faitli, and theni was no stat(*sman in Europe Domestic 
who was more ready to accept toleration of different policy of 
creeds as tlie basis of the life of the state. But Richelieu, 
the pow<*rs which liad been given to the Protestants by the^' 
Edict of Nantes made them an obstacle to that unity under tlie 
monarchy wliicJi he liad set Indore him as his aim. The Hugue- 
not.s had a right to liold synods which were almost parliaments, 
and their control of t he' garrisons of certain towns made them 
a military {)ower independent of tlie king. Tliere was more 
than one war before' the end came, but in 1627 he pro- 
ceeded to attack the great harbour and fortress siege 
of La Rochelh‘, which was the chief stronghold of li 
of Protestantism in France. The Huguenots 
had taken up arms largely in reliance upon assistance from 
England ; and tliey had hoped, too, that Richelieu would be 
atta(iked by the nobles, wJio saw in him the most determined 
enemy of the claims of their order. Richelieu, Cardinal though 
he was, superintended the siege, which was one of the most 
notable in the whole history of Franco. The English assistance 
was beaten off ; aristocratic plots were unravelled, and defeated; 
and, although the Huguenots defended their city with unsur- 
passed heroism, starvation at last did its work upon them, and 
the city fell into the hands of Richelieu and the king. Oi;dy a 
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few more places still held out after this, and in August, 1({29, 
all was over. Richelieu made a new treaty with the Hugue- 
Peace of nots, the Peace of Alais, by which he renewed to 
Alais. them all the promises of religious liberty contained 
in the Edict of Nantes, but he took from them their special 
military standinf, and advised them for the future to trust to 
the honour and the word of the king. He was himself un- 
doubtedly sincere in the promises tliat lie gave, but in less 
than seventy years the Protestants were to find how weak 
a defence was the royal honour when undermined by the 
subtle influence of religious bigotry. 

The Protestants of France had looked to the nobles for 
assistance in resisting their common enemy, the Crown ; and 
Richelieu Richelieu, during the whole of his public life, 
and the waged incessant war against the pretensions and 

nobility. powers of the great nobles. Tlie days of feudalism 
were over, and there was no noble who could any longer deal 
with the Government upon a footing of equality. But the 
nobles were still rich, powerful, and w^arlike, and full of a 
strong sense of the claims and privileges of their order. In 
spite of all the blows that they had received, they remained 
the most serious rival of the royal authority in France. 

The strangest feature of the situation during Richelieu’s 
administration was, that wdiile he was upholding the authority 
The plots Crown against the power of tlie nobles, the ' 

against nobles found a constant ally in the members of 
Richelieu. royal family. TIkmo was some part even of 
the king’s nature which sympathized with th(*m and with 
their aspirations. The queen gave them assistance, or at least 
opposed their great antagonist. The Queen Mother, Marie de’ 
Medici, and the king’s brother, Gaston of Orleans, were con- 
stantly conspiring with them for tlie overthrow of the Cardinal, 
though he was the king’s chief minister and tlic main upholder 
of the royal power. Richelieu’s life was passed in an 
endless series of plots and intrigues, which have provided 
material for many romances and dramas, and w'ore a serious 
obstacle to the realization of his plans. He seemed often on 
the point of overthrow, but triumphed in the end. The Queen 
Mother was driven as an exile into England and into Belgium, 
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Gaston of Orleans was defeated and V %med again and agikhC' 

and at last relapsed into sulky at^xfcBpcence in RicheUe' ' 

regime. Against the nobles he acted ivffch less scruple / 

against princes oj^tlie blood. Wherein 1632 the Dixlce^<6i 

Moiftraorency joine<i^ witli Gaston and the Duke of Lorrain^ 

he paid the penalty of rebellion with his life. In 1G41 tlie Comtek 

de Soissons was killed in an insurrection wliicli he headed, 

and thus escaped the scaflbld with wliich Riclielieu meftaced 

him. At the very end of his life Richelieu found 

Cinq Mars, a favourite of tlie king, plotting against of Cinq 

him and intriguing with Spain. Neither liis higli 

rank nor the king’s favour saved him from tin* scaffold to 

whicli Richelieu destined the king's cliicf enemies. But it 

was not only by battle and the headsmairs ax(‘ tliat Richelieu 

struck down the opposition of the nobles : more subth* and 

jiermanent methods were also used. He forbade, under heavy 

penalties, the practice of duelling, which may be regarded as 

Ihe last remnant of private warfare. ’Flic ('astles whicli were 

scattered over France, from wliicli the great nobles liad 

dominated and terroriml the country, were in many instances 

blown urrwith gunpowder. More seriously still, the , , 

i. r 11 * — Intendants. 

aiithgntv of tlie noble s in the 2 U’ovin(u\^ was ^ 

(kstroyed , by the d evelopm<mt of ^a^neyv type of^ fficiaJ vS. 

^sgovernor|, of the provinces tlie nobles had hitherto exercised 

ureat power, and liad found sometimes in this office the means 

of resisting the king. But Richelieu now chose, as the chief 

'.^(‘nts of the Crown in all tlie provinces, men usually of mjfhllti 

us ^ origin, wlfo boro the title of Superintendants of Police and 

jmance. Tluy are usually known as Inicndants. The nolilos 

filF'remained in many instances in nominal po.^session of the 

■ovineial goV‘u-nments, hut tliey found that tlie reality of - 

pwer rested with tliesc men, who were supjiorted by the 

hole force of the central goveninient, and in whose hands lay 

(e raising df troops and of taxes and the administration of 

(tw. From this time to tlie Revolution the Intendants remained, 

JH‘xt to the king's ministers, the most important officials in 

France. They exorcised witliin their districts an^authoji^y;^ 

^ihnost. absolute, and were sometimes called the ‘‘provincial 

lyings ” of France. But their authority never encroached on 
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heir chief function was to support 


that of the Crown ; 
and develop the royal pifwer. 

^ Richelieu’s aim^^cluded all idea of representative govern- 
ment. He had himself , been a member of the States-General 
Attack on 1614, but he always refused to summon a body 
representa- oi whose hostility to the ideas of his system he was 
tive govern- well assured. Nor were the Pariements of France 
more favoured than the States-General. They 
remained important judicial corporations : they were not 
allowed to extend their function to interference in legislation 
or policy. The representative bodies in tlie provinces — the^ 
so-called “ provincial estates ” — also incurred his enmity. 
Where an excuse had been furnished by insurrection or 


dangerous discontent they were entirely destroyed, and the 
direct government of royal officials {elus) was substituted for 
The them. But even where provincial estates were still 

Provinces, allowed to subsist, they were treated with severity, 
and a great portion of tlieir power passed to tlie royal officials. 
The only body which Richelieu ever willingly called into his 
counsels was an assembly of the great men of the realm who 
were chosen and invited by the king. They were known as 
The the Notables ’’ ; tln^ir function was to offer advice, 

Notables, which it was at the king’s choice to accept or reject. 
They could not in any way, tlierefore, encroach on the royal 
authority ; and this doubtless explains Richelieu’s favour. 

The machinery of the monarchy was organized and developed 
by him. It was from the council of the king that all authority 
The kind’s proceeded ; and the council was organized and 
council. divided into separate bodies dealing wdtli special 
tasks. It was this carefully organized council wliich governed 
France throughout the coming age of Louis XIV., and con- 
trolled the fortunes of the country until the great Revolution 
overturned all. 

But it was upon foreign, not upon domestic, policy that 
Richelieu’s eyes were most constantly fixed, and his influence 
Richelieu contest of the Tliirty Years’ War 

as diplo- and the international relations of Europe generally ' 
matist. decisive. It may be questioned whether any 

other diplomatist, until the time of Bismarck, has ever 
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exercised so far-reaching a power, ^^tory of liis diplomacy 
is intricate, and in its details most irftferesting ; but here the 
results must be summarized ki the shortest possible fashion. 

/ He aimed at the defeat of the joint Hapsburg power of 
Austria and Spain, in which he saw the true rival of France, and 
the only impediment to the dominion of France in The Valtel- 
Europe. In order to make communication between h**® Pass. 
Spain and Austria difficult, lie secured the occupation by a hostile 
power of the Valtelline Pass, which led through the Alps from 
Milan into Austrian territory, and which was constantly used 
for the passage of the Spanish troops. He watched the struggle 
in Germany with the most anxious care, and on several occa- 
sions influenced it in moments of crisis. Gustavus A dolphu s, 
as we have seen, r elied largely upon French supp oir^^^^^^^ 
when he invaded Germany for the defence of the Pro- with ^ 
jtestant cause, and Ri('>helieu made with liim in 1630, 
a treaty by wliich the Swiss army was practically ^ 
Haken into Fren(*h pay. He called t he 


'i poison useful as an antidote, bu t fatal if take n in excess,^’ and 
)the death of Gustavus at the Battle of Lutzen ^^s not^t^ether 
amwelconie to liim. When the JVotestants had suffered the 
disaster of Nordlingen, it was to Catholic France alone that 
iJiey could look for effective support, and from this time 
inward the hand of France — wliicli was the hand of Richelieu 
— was ever more clearly discernible in the closing scenes of the 
^contest. Bernard of Weimar and his army were throughout 
in French pay, and upon Bernard's death his army was taken 
irectly into the service of France. The closing scenes of the 
ar were mainly o(*cu])icd in a struggle between France and 
pain upon the northern and eastern frontiers of France, while 
er Swedish allies pressed the Austrians in the east. The armies 
►f France were not at first successful, but the diplomacy of 
Richelieu raised up enemies to Spain in her own peninsula. 
'Portugal, which had been united with Spain, by the armies of 
^Pliilip II., revolted in 1640, and the province of Death of 
atalonia broke into an insurrection which lasted for Richelieu, 
lany years. The contest was not decided, but tlie balance was 
urning clearly to the side of France wlien Richelieu died in 
ecember of 1642. Louis XllL, the master whom he had 
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served so faithfully, / W in the following May, and a new 
era seemed to open fo^rance and for Europe. 

Yet the change at first was not so great as had been antici- 
pated. Richelieu had b^en assisted during the latter part of 
Mazarln Mazarin ; and it was Mazarin whom 

he recommended as his successor. The new 
minister was o f Italian origin, who never spoke perfectly the 
French language or understood the French character. He had 
,-fione^? Richelieu's decisive vigour in dealing with domestic 
affairs, but in foreign policy he proved himself a worthy 
successor of Richelieu, whose ideas he carried on in the same 
spirit to a complete success. Louis XIV. was a child less than 
five years old. and a long regency was clearly in prospect. The 
Queen Mother, Anne of Austria, held the position of regent 
withoiit question, ahd she supported ilazarin continuously and 
unhesitatingly. It is believed by many that Mazarin, who, 
though a Cardinal, had not taken full orders, was actually though 
secretly married toiler. His attention was at first oc^cupied by 
the foreign war. Here the armies of France, after some eaiiv 
checks, were now winning great glory. Two gn'at soldieis liad 
Cond6 and appeared upon the French side : tlie Duke of Conde, 
Turennc. a prince of the blood royal, and the Marcpiis of 

Turenne. Conde was the more daring and adventurous of 
the two, and attracted at first the greater attention in France. 
But Turenne was one of the ablest strategists and one of the 
most humane soldi(U’s that liurope has known, and he 
unquestionably achieved greater triumphs, and certainly 
served France more faithfully than his brilliant e.olleagiie and 
rival. In 1643 Conde won tlie battle of Roeroi upon the 
Battle of Belgian frontier ; a battle famous a.s being the first 
Roeroi. occasion since the days of Charles on which 
the genuine infantry of Spain had re(*eived a decisive defeat. 
Shortly after this, negotiations for peace were begun, but 
they were conducted slowly and indecisively, for AiLstria was 
unwilling to make the necessary concessions. But in 1648 
Lens another victory won by Conde in the same region, 
at Lens, brought the necessary pressure to boar, 
and the peace of Westphalia was concluded in the next year. 
We have seen its terras in the preceding chapter, and we have 
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noted liow it brought to France increase of prestige, 

great gains in territory, and the proilj»Se of more. 

The Peace of Westphalia was Mazarin’s greatest triumph ; 
but it did not succeed in winning to liis side the support of 
E'rench opinion. Rather, as soon as the greater part 
of the burden of the war had passed away (though it of oppo^- 
must be noted that the war with Spain still con- tion to 
tinned, and was not brought to an end for another 
eleven years), >lie various elements of discontent^ in France 
raised tlieir heads in a last effort to resist the royal authority. 
The financial burdens that the war had entailed were very 
great — though France had suffered nothing approaching to 
the miseri(‘s of (jermany — and there was a demand for 
the abolition of the heavy l)urd(‘n of taxation. The nobles, 
too, hoped that, though they had failed in their (*fforts against 
Richelieu, th(‘V iniglit succeed against liis weaker successor in 
winning for themselves a freer and more inlluential position in 
the State. 

We ('ome, then, to one of tin* most puzzling episodes in 
Freneh history, which is geiK'rally called the '‘Fronde.'^ The 
word was a mere party ni(*kname, and the move- xhe wars 
meiit was a general uprising against royal authority of the 
in France, springing from diverse and even opposite P**^"^®* 
causes, and failing because of that diversity. It had two 
•hief roots. It began with the action of the Parlement of 
Paris, which protested against taxes and demanded reform ; 
and it led up to a general movement of aristocratic resistance, 
tlie chief part in which was ])layed by the impetuous Prince of 
'Coiule. 

The Parhmumt of Paris was not well suited to ])lay the part 
of constitutional reformer. It was a body whose chief — and 
usually whose only — function was to act as a Court Parlement 
of Justice. Its members held tlieir positions by P^is. 
virtue of purcJiase and lien*dily, and were subject neither to 
popular elect ion imr to royal appointment. I t touched leg isla- 
,tion audj^ov«XJnn(;;i^^^^ it liad the right 0 ^ 

registering llic edicts of tlu‘ king, which had not the force of 
laws until th(‘y were found upon the register of Parlement. 
It was never decided whether it could refuse registration, 
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though it was a-dmit^e^hat it could make a representation 
to the government if it^shed to take objection to any points 
Refusal to proposed laws. It used now this doubtful 

register power and refused to register the edicts of finance 
edicte*'^*^ which were sent down to it in 1648. Then, availing 
itself of the discontent which was felt with the 
financial administration both in Paris and in the country at 
large, it determined upon a bolder step. It drew near to other 
courts, which, like itself, had emanated from the royal council, 
such as the Chamber of Accounts, the Chamber of Customs, 
and the Grand Council, and in common session with tliem it 
Demands demanded, in a spirit not wholly unlike that of 
of Parle- the contemporary English Parliament, the reduc- 
ment. taxes, the abolition of imprisonment by 

royal warrant without trial, and the removal of the Intendants 
who, as we have seen, had superseded royal authority in the 
provinces. The government hesitated at first, but was 
encouraged by the news of the batth' of Lens to strike at its 
parliamentary opponents. The leaders of Parlement wore 
seized, and a bitter contest seemed in store. But then for a 
moment the Crown gave way. The example of England liad 
been a potent influence throughout, and tlie news of the 
execution of King Charles I. alarmed tlie court as to the 
consequences of resistance. But though llazarin yielded for 
a moment, it was only to strike harder afterwards. The royal 
End of forces were gathered and entrusted to the command 

thefi^ of Conde. Paris was loosely blockaded. It was 

Fronde. already seen that there could be no real co-operation 

between the lawyers of the Parlement and tlif3 nobles who 
had been gratified by the attack on Intendants, and in 1649 
peace was made. The government promised eont‘X3ssions in 
matters of finance, and the Parlement dropped the role of 
popular champion which it had for a moment held. 

So ended what is known as the first Frondt*, but it was 
soon followed by the second, a movement in which, indeed, 
-The there is very little in common with the first. The/ 

second second had no constitutional aims, and was in no 

Fronde. sense the champion of popular rights. It was a 

last rally of discontented aristocrats, and all turned upon the . 
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action and ambition of the Prince of In January, 1650, 

Mazarin, who saw in him a dangerousOpirit and a rival to the 
a.uthority of the Crown, arrested him and certain Arrest of 
other nobles. There was loud indignation, and Cond4. 
even Turenne, usually so loyal a nature, was drawn over to 
the side of the nobles by the influence of Conde’s 
rister. Paris joined witli the rebels, and demanded the 
iberation of the prince and tlie banishment of Mazarin. The 
astute minister bowed for a moment to the storm, liberated 
Conde, and retired beyond the frontier. But his defeat was 
only apparent, and from his retirement he directed the action 
of the Queen Mother and of the government, as much as when 
\iQ was in Paris. 

A struggh? of indescribable confusion followed. It has 
l)een recounted for us in many memoires, such as those of 
Cardinal de Ketz and Madame de Longueville, 
who have painted for us, with great brilliancy, the influence 
details of the duels and the battles and the intrigues 
of the time. But tj ^struggle was in truth a, some- 
what sordid one ; and personal ambition was at the root of it 
uIT.”” Turenne was wonTTact fo flie'“fayaL ‘Uid he soon 
gav(* to the royal troo[)s ascimdancv over their opponents, 
'^o nd^ was defeat<*d in 1(35^ outside the gates of Paris, and 
narrowly escapi'd capture. He soon afterwards withdrew 
from Prance, and joined the Spaniards, against whom he liad 
in the past fought so brilliantly. Paris soon made her peace 
with tiie thrown ; Mazarin returned ; rthe Parlement was| 
forbidden to interfere in public affairs ; the Intendants were' 
restored, and the system of Richelieu returned in its entirety. 
What remained was the war with Spain; and on War with 
both sides there was g reat TTi iane i a! e^xhaustioii , Spain, 
great eagerness for peace, but unwilii^i guess to_make the 
sae^rificesdhat would be necessary for peace. The w ar has 
describe d as a race between tired horses ; and thougli tFe 
Frencli gained the aclvantage in most encounters, it seemed 
impossible to give to Sj)ain the decisive blow. In 1657 a strange 
diplomatic step brought triumph at last to Prance. The 
career of Oliver Cromwell had attract'd the attention of all 
Europe, and it was seen that England possessed in him and 
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his Ironsides a mi li Ay force of the most efficient kind. The! 
inonarchs of both Sp|ii^nd France regarded him with intenscl 
dislike as a republican and a\egicidc, and the Crown of France 
was closely united with the royal house of England, for th^ 
Alliance ^' idowed queen of Charles L was the sister of Louis^ 
of France XIII. But the military necessities of both countrie^ 
jfwith were so great that they sued for the alliance of thei 

Cromwell. English Protector. He hesitated long 

to the course which he sliould pursue, but he had already? 
cast his eyes upon the colonies of Spain, and he made atf 
last an alliance with Cardinal Mazarin. A body of troops, 
came over under the command of Lockhart, and in June,, 
Battle 1658,_ there was fought, not far from Dunkirk, the 

of the ^ battle of the Dunes^ Conde commanded the, 

Dunes. Spanisli forces, and Tiirenne and Lockhart fought,; 
side by side against them. The r(\siilt was an overwlielming 
victory for Mazarin and his ally. The English received 
r Dunkirk as part of the payment for their help, and serious 
negotiations were at once ])egun. They resulted in November, 
1659, in the imp orta nt P(^ace ot.the .Pyrenees, which is a corn- 
pTement to the Peace of Westphalia, and which may be taken 
Peace bringing to the very end the struggle of the 

of the Thirty Years’ War. France gained territory in > 
Pyrenees. north and in the south : Artois in the north, 

and Roussillon on the Pyrenean frontier. More important, 
than these rather insignificant territorial gains was the vast’ 
prestige which France enjoyed as the power which had at first] 
forced Germany to peace, and now dictated her will to Sj)ain 
Conde was pardoned, and aBmwed to return to France, which he 


.1 


henceforth loyally served. It was hoped also tliat the treaty 
might inaugurate a period of friendship and alliance between; 
the two bitter and age^lotig rivals. A marriage was negotiated 
between Louis XIV . and the Spanish princ^, Maria Teresa., 
In the marriage contract Louis XIV. definMy renounced all 
claims which might come to him through his wife to Spanish^ 
territory or to the Spanish Crown. But this renunciation was 
made (conditional upon J;he payment of a large sum as dowry ; 
and Spain never found herself in a position tojjay. Louis XIV., 
therefore, regarded hTm.sel! as free, and the Spanish claims,; 
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best account is to bo found in vols. 7 and 8 of the Histoire de France, 
edited by Lavisse. Saint Simon’s Memoirea are the chief autiiority 
for the life of the court. There is a useful abridged version in 
English in throe vols. by Baylo St. John. Hassall’s Louis XIV, 
Macaulay’s brilliant essay on the War of Spanish Succession. 


CHAPTER X 

Great Britain in the Seventeenth Century 

I 

We have siirvoyrd llie history of the chief states of Europe 
during tlie seventeenth century. It is the object of this 
chapter to cast a glance on the history of Great Britain during 
the same time, and we shall extend our survey as far as the 
accession of George I. in 1714, which marks a much clearer 
epoch in our history than the accession of Queen Anne in 1702. 

We saw that the history of our island in the sixteenth 
century has certain features in which it resembles closely 
that of the chief states of Western Europe during 
the same jieriod ; the overshadowing of repre- 
sentativo iastitutions by the monarchy; the great theseven- 
influeiK’eof religious controversies and as]>irations ; 
a splendid part icii)al ion in all that is loosely calh‘d 
the Renaissances. But in the seventeenth c(*ntury the history 
of England and of Great Britain bee-omes much more, isolated 
and develops ])e(’uliar characteristics to whicdi no country in 
Western Europe can oiler at all a close ])arallel. The com- 
munication with the rest of Europe was, of course, constant 
throughotit, and the example of France exercised over the 
royal government of England almost throughout the whole 
Stuart period a strong and dangerous fascination. Strafford 
tried to do for Charles I, much what Riclielieu had done for 
Louis Xlll., and when the Restoration brought back Charles 
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II. after the storms of the Puritan Rebellion, the king spoke 
often of the “ French model ” as that which a king ought to 
set before himself, and he would have liked to follow that model 
in both politics and religion ; but all such ideas suffered 
T hopeless shipwreck in the revolution of 1688. 

of the Tins great victory for Parliament was Fuglands 
revolution most important contribution to the jiolitical life 
of Europe. If we look round Europe at the 
beginning of 1688 the trend was everywhere away from par- 
liamentary institutions and towards the centralized adminis- 
tration of monarchies. It seemed that the state was weakened 
when the people were “ taken into partnershi}).” The 
victory of the English l^xrliament in 1688 and its great triumphs 
in the following century — -tT*iumphs in war, commerce, coloni- 
zation and finance — gave a new tendency to European history 
and re-eotablished political liberty in favour both with states- 
men and theoricians. 


When James I. came to the English throne in 1603 a 
change from the policy of Queen Elizabeth was certain, 
Tames I Tudor system had been unconsciously 

^ ' accepted as a means of meeting dangers, internal 

or external, and was bound to suffer change when those 
dangers had passed away. But the character of Janies 1. 
made the change rapid and dangerous. He was the greatest 
possible contrast to Queen Elizabeth. He had none of her 
caution and sagacity ; none of her knowledge of the realities 
of European life ; above all, while Elizabeth nearly always 
acted as the representative of the state, James 1. was in 
politics and religion an egoistic partisan. He held strongly 
The divine doctrine of the “ divine right of kings.” This 
right of unfortunate phrase had meant in the sixteenth 
centmy that the secular state, represented by the 
prince or king, had a right to exist, whether the church 
approved of it or not. It was at first pre-eminently a Protes- 
tant idea. But in the seventeenth century the phrase changed 
its meaning, as phrases often do, and meant that there was a 
special sanctity about the fersons of kings ; that the will of 
God as revealed in scripture was in favour of the absolute 
authority of kings and opposed to any interference with their 
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rights and prerogatives ; that kings were in a special sense 

the successors of Adam and had of right dominion over the 

whole earth. It was a doctrine known elsewhere, but nowhere 

so loudly proclaimed as in England. 

Parliament on its side was stirred with a new life. If we 

compare England with France in the sixteenth century 

there is a superficial resemblance, but a profound 

contrast. Tlier(» had been a time in the six- 

teenth ccmtury (about 1560) when an oidooker seven- 

might have said that the Stat(‘s General were 
. century, 

likely to be a greate-r influence in France than the 

Parliannmt in England ; but it w^ould have been a thoroughly 
auperheial judgment. The States General claimed much, but 
tliev possessed no more jiowerthan they (‘ould win 
from the weakness of the government. When the French 
government was strong it easily pushed them 
aside: and, as we have seen, they disappeared in and the 
16M only to reappear for a moment during the English 
first <‘artiiquake shocks of the Revolution. And ^^^'hament. 
if tht‘ States (General had but shallow roots in the history of 
Fran(*e the Parliament of Paris was wholly unsiiited to cham- 
pion the cause of lil)erly. Lawyers have done much for 
liberty, but they an^ apt to give it a narrow and one-sided 
interpretation ; and if tin* Paris Parliament had been more 
enlightened than it was it had no constitutional powers to 
ac,t as an eflicieiit cheek on the government, still less to act 

as an oprmsition government itself. But the 

ri 1' 1 A 1- . . 1 1 • r r 1 Streng^ 

English l^irbament had been a duet part of the of the 

public life of England foi- centuries. Its powers English 

^ ' PflrUamAnf 

were tiol y(*t d(*fined ; its theory had not been 
thouglit out ; but to destroy it altogether was, even in the 
Tudor )>criod, an unthinkable revolution. When the mon- 
archy was weak and nniiopular and the country free from 
grave external danger, Parliament stepped naturally forward ; 
claimed at first “ to be something in the state,*' and ultimately 
to be the chief authority. Nor w^as there any possibility in 
England of the soldier's sword being thrown with immediate 
and decisive effect into the op|K)site scale. The sea preserved 
our liberties by saving us from the need of a standing army. 
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Keligion^ too, came to increase the antagonism between 
king and Parliament. The settlement of the Church by 
Influence of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth seemed to many a half- 
religion on way house ; some wanted to revert in order and 
the^ing’s ritual to the standard of an earlier age ; others 
position. wanted to make the ideas of Geneva supreme at 
Canterbury and preferred Presbyterianism to Episcopali- 


The reign of James I. saw the preparation for the great 
struggle. Parliament tried to enforce against the king its 
James I. exclusive right of granting taxation, and it criti- 

imd Par- cized his general conduct of public affairs. James 

liament. criticism without dignity or tact, and at his 

death bequeathed a difficult task to his son Charles I. With 
the history of France in our minds we may note, too, another 
feature of the struggle in England the failure of the foreign 
policy of the government. The kings of England must some- 
times have asked themselves why they might not give to the 
Infl nee government of England the form that was so much 

of fordgn admired in France. One answer (not ])erhaps the 

policy on^ most important) is that they did not giv^e to the 

tution*'^^' foreign action of England either dignity or success. 

Richelieu and Mazarin made France the arbiter of 


tution. 


Europe, but the first two Stuarts made England a laughing 
stock to foreign nations. She was defeated and humiliated 
by Spain and constantly outwitted by France. The connec- 
tion between the coiLstitutional government of England and 
her foreign po/icy is not so close as it is in some other countries, 
but it is ahvays important. 

When Charles I. faced his first parliaments he was dis- 
credited by his failure in the wars agaiast Spain and France, 

Charles I support which he gave to the unpopular 

Duke of Buckingham. The first two parliaments 
were angrily dismi.s.scd. But he w'as anxious to carry through 
his expedition to Rochelle on behalf of the Huguenots (the siege 
was an incident almo.st equally important for the history of 
England and of France ; it established the i)ower of Richelieu ; 
it shook fatally the authority of the English king), and he 
therefore called a third Parliament. The king's need 
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of money has always been the lever by which Parliament has 
won power for itself and liberty for the people. Charles I. 
was now forced to accept the Petition of Eight xhe Peti- 
(1628), which declared that taxes could not be tion of 
levied without consent of Parliament ; that Eng- 
lishmen could not be imprisoned without cause shown and 
trial given ; and that soldiers and sailors could not be billeted 
on private householders without their consent. It is one of 
the capital documents of English liberty. But the contest 
between king and Parliament was not settled ; and soon this 
Parliament was dissolved like its predecessors. 

Eleven years followed (1629-1640) during which Charles I., 
wdth Wentworth (afterwards Earl Strafford) as his agent, ruled 
without Parliament and tried to bring England into Eleven 
harmony with ‘‘the French model.'’ Means were years of 
found of raising money that would suffice to meet 
the expenses of the state in time of peace; and govern- 
when the Judge declared that 8hi]) money could be 
levied, to such amounts and at such times as the king thought 
necessary, the King of England must have seemed to some near 
the goal of a “ French " ahsoliitisin. Had the view of the 
judges been maintairit‘d it would have had somewhat the same 
effec't uj)on England that the ordoiynamr sur la qcndarinerie 
of 1439 had U])on France. And Ik^w could it be annulled ? 
If resistance w(n-e olT(*red the army that Wentworth was 
raising in Ireland woidd suffice, it was hoped, to beat down all 
opposition. 


II 

If religious passions had not come to the support of politu a! 
aims would Charles I. have been overthrown ? It was, at any 
rate, from this side of religion that t he deiusive blow was struck. 
The king had co-operated with Laud, who was made LaucI and 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1633, in giving or the Church 
restoring to t heChurch of Knglandcert ainornameats of 
and ceremonies, which seemed to the Puritans “ the leavingvS 
of Rome.'’ Then ho endeavoured to do something of the san\e 
kind for the Church in Scotland. Already Bishops had been 
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introduced by James I. ; now a Book of Common Prayer closely 
analogous to that of England was insisted on. It was denounced 
by the Presbyterians as Papistry and idolatry ; and acting 
along with other grievances of a secular kind produced the 
risings which are known as the Scotch Bisho])s' Wurs. At 
once all the carefully built plans of Charles 1. collapsed. The 
regime of these elevon years was p(»ssil)Ie only in 
peace or at most with success in war. And now 
there came war and failure. H(»w to meet the 
heavy expenses that had been iiu‘urr(‘d i The 
king must needs ii})proach Parliament again. He 
(■ailed in 1640 the Parliament , which is known as 
the Long Parliament, and which i> the most important of all 
parliamentary assemblies, iinks^* the French Convention of 
1792 can put in a better claim t(» ^he title. 

The years 1640 to Ititln liavt* piobablv atiraeted more 
attention and been the subject of more bookN than any period 


The 

Bishops’ 
wars in 
Scotland 
brings the 
Long Par- 
liament. 


of our history. WV must not attempt to tell the 
story even in ontUne : but a h'w wmls may be said 
as to the contrast between this civil wai' (the real 
English Revolution) and the cuntemporary civil 
wars in Germany and Fiance. There is not much 
resemblance between the I’liritan Jicliellum and the 
Thirty Years’ War in (iermany, exeejit that in 
both ecclesiastical co-operated with political ean.-es. The 
struggle in England (the story is a very dilterent one in Irelatid) 
was not savage nor inhuman; the desirnetion of life and 
property was not great ; the soldier.-, for the most part had an 
interest in the cause for which they fouglit anti cannot fairlv' 
be called mercenaries. The people’„f 1 1,,.,.,. idands too .set t leil 
their destiny by their own hands ; there was little inlerfcrenee 
from foreign nations; and foreign armies never touched our 
shores. The Thirty Years’ War involved nearlv every .stale 
of central and we.stern Europe ; but the Puritan Rebellion was 
confined to England, Ireland and Scotland. 

The parallel with the French Fronde is perhai.s cIo.ser, but 
cannot be pushed very fur. The religiou.s motive was not 
wanting m Trance; but the Jansenism, by which many of the 
parhamentarians of Pari.s were influenced, had little of the 


The 

Pu*itan 

Rebellion 

compared 

with the 

Thirty 

Years’ 

War 
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strength of English puritanism, nor was it so genuinely and 
so widely influential. The two movements are separated from 
one another by all the distance which divides and with 
Jansenism from puritanism ; the of Paris the Fronde, 
from the Parliament of Westminster ; Cromwell from Conde ; 
the English aristocracy from the French noblesse. 

The Long Parliament embarked on a course of action that 
swiftly led to civil war. They sent Earl Strafford to the 
s(‘affol(l and Charles h‘t him perish. (How French victory of 
history would have been chaiiged if Louis XIII. had the Long 
abandoned Richelieu to his enemies !) Then they Pa^diament. 
attacked th(^ king’s policy in church and state. The king 
thought to intimidate Parliament hy seizing its ringleaders, but 
the atleni|)t failed ; and was taken as a declaration of war. 
During tlie firsi two years tlie fighting was not unecpial. Then 
two causes gave victory to Parliament . First, Pym negol iated 
an alliance with Scotland on the basis of the uccejitance by 
England of tlu' “ Solemn Le.ague and t^)Vonant,'^ and Scotch 
arini(‘s entered England to tight on the side of the Parliament. 

at the same time. Cromwell was building up tla' army 
of the new model ; a regular army, regularly j)ai(L well drilled, 
well e(pii[)ped ; permeated by strong religious enthusiasm, 
which favouriMl iiuh'jKndeucv rather than presbyterianism. 
So (’harl(\s was beaten at ilarston Moor (Itill) and crushed 
at Nasehv (Itilo). 

The army that, had achieved this end was no ordinary 

army. It had very strong ideas of its own on politics and 

religi<in ; and (‘ntirt‘lv refused to submit to the 
I r I » 1 111 army 

dictation ot Parliament. Ii negotiated with tlio turns 

king, and perhai)s if the king liad aeeeutctl its against 

• , , j ,, .1 Parliament, 

propivsals and (Uitered into ailianee witli the army 

leaders he might have won his way hai'k to the throne and to 

some nuMsure of powi'r. But he was fatally optimistic and 

had an iinshakabK* belief in his powers of difdomaev. He took 

advantage of the widely divergent views between the Scotch 

and th<‘. English army holders, and induced the Scotch to 

invade England on his behalf. There had been no notion of 

hLs death before this. It was this second civil war. not his 

first attack on the constitution, which led to his execution. 
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For Fairfax held the English supporters of the king at Col- 
chester, and Cromwell crushed the Scotch and their English 
allies at Preston. Then the army, flushed with victory and 
Execu- habituated to bloodshed, returned to London to 
tionof deal with the man Charles Stuart.’’ Parliament 
Charles I. coerced by the army. The members, who were 
not favourable to the army’s policy, were driven off. It was 
a small minority of the Long Parliameut-“the Rump as it was 
called — which under the dictation of the army set up a 
court to try and to execute the king (Jauuaiy, 1649). 


Ill 

A Commonwealth or Hepul)lic was set up. There were 
enemies on every sidfe The majority of the English })eople 
The wereagaiiLst the (’omiuoiiwealth men; Ireland was 

them and S<*otland. It hardly seemed 
that the new form of government was likely to 
last for the eleven years that Fate actually allotted to it. 
But at first it overcame all its enemies. In (Vomwell the 
Commonwealth possessed a loader of extraordinary power for 
w’ar and for administration : a man enthusiastic and yet 
practical: devout and yet alive to the financial and com- 
mercial interests of England : who was driven by circumstances 
to be a revolutionary and yet had strong conservative in- 
Cromwell f^tincts. He beat down the opposition of Ireland; 

but the cruelty of his action and his ruthless and 
^ ^ unjust expropriation of the [leople from their lands 
left bitter memories and f)roblems in the government of Ireland 
that England has not yet solved. The threat to the Common- 
Cromwell '^vealth from Scotland seemed more serious. 
s”^tla d ^^barles II. had l>een proclaimed king in Edinburgh 
“ * and the whole Scotch nation, divided though it 
was on many questions, was unanimous in its dislike for what 
the army had done in England. But the military supremacy, 
which had seemed to belong to Scotland at the beginning of 
the w'ar, had now passed decidedly tu England. The Scotch 
army was unexpectedly defeated at Dunbar (1650), and when 
Charles II. undertook a raid into England he was caught and 
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defeated at Worcester. Cromwell was the agent in both 
victories ; more and more he became the one man who really 
counted in the country. 

The future government of England was occupying the 
attention of many. The country at large had little influence : 
the army had become the one force in England : Cromwell 
in 1(553 Cromwell expelled the Rump Parliament made 
which had no longer any claim to speak as the 
representative of the country. A new scheme emanated from 
the officers, which was embodied in the Instrument of Govern- 
ment, There was to be a Parliament consisting of a single 
House of (\)mmons elected by constituencies which antici- 
|)ated the Reform Rill of 1832. At the head was to be a Lord 
Protector assisted by a Council of State. The Lord Protector 
could bo no other than Cromwell and he was to occupy the 
office for lift'. 

But though Cromwell was a great man, whose honesty of 
purpose no one now disj)utes, the ])osition was unstable, and 
the scheme of governmeiit unworkable. The plain CromweH’s 
fact is that the mass of the population did not want political 
the dominion of Puritanism, desired the return of 
till' monarchy, and disliked the rule of Cromwell. His power 
rested on tiie army alone, but he was unwilling to believe it. 
He sought hard, but in vain, to find some readjustment of the 
new maidiine of government which should make it acceptable 
to at least a large section of the peojde of England. But he 
had won his powiu by the sword, and was doomed to rule by 
the sword. lf(»w great his power was, was shown when, in 
Kioo, Spain and France became rivals for his favour. His 
alliance with France gave her her final victory, and led soon 
to the Peace of the Pyrenees. 15ut Ch’omwell did not live to 
see the Peace, and dieil in Beptember, 1()58. 

'rhen followed a j)eriod of extraordinary confusion, which 
may be summarized as follows. The great mass of Englishmen 
was opposed io the new mjime ; Royalists, English * . 

(ffiurehmen, IVesliyterians, Democrats, Parlianien- after 
turians - none really accepted the system in Church Cromwcirs 
or State which had been established under the * 
Protectorate of Cromwell. It rested only on the support of 

2 n 
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the army, and now that sii])port broke. Richard Cromwell, 
who succeeded his father as Protector, was a man of little 
force, and soon resigned. The army leaders quarrelled with 
one another. The Rump Parliament found amidst the con- 
fusion a chance of returning to oilice, and imagined that 
it had returned to power. It was only from the army that 
Monk solution could come. Monk, who was in 

” ‘ command of the army in Scotland, who had begun 
as a Royalist and had always been rather a Cromwellian 
than a Puritan, marched mto England, and, after a Y)eriod 
of end)an»ssed silence, declared that England must decide 
her destinies in a freely elected Parliament. The first act 
of the new Parliament was to declare' that ''the government 
is, and ought to be, by King, Lords, and Commons,” and 
to invite Chaile«s II. io return to the throne of his father. 
He came, and was received with a hysterical jiassion of 
repentant loyalty. 


IV 

England was again a monarchy like the other States of 
Western Europe. The opinion of the king was that the 
The resemblance should b(‘ carried fuiilior, and that 

aims of England should copy the “French model” in 
Charles II. political and ecclesiastical affairs. Rut all efforts 
to that end were doomed to failun*. England was no nearer 
to the French m<jdel in 1000 than she had been in lOIO. The 
Restoration was the result oi a nivulsjon against the grivern- 
ment of the army and tin* Puritan dominion ; it was inspired 
by no fondness for royal desjxitism ; it was the restoration of 
Parliament quite as much as the restoration of the nioiiarc^hy. 
Parliament and monarchy were again face to fare* with no 
real settlement of their ronllicting claims, and tin' conflict, 
was not really one of tln^fjry or jirecedents, but of power, 
'* If tw"o men ride on a hor^e, one must rid»* behind.'' 

Charles II. found the life of a king very pleasant after the 
adventures of his long exile, and was r(*solved “ not to go 
on his travels again.” He was nimble witted, a master of 
expedients, incapable of fanaticism for any cause, and quickly 
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sensitive of the approach of danger. The tension with 
Parliament soon began again. The ideas of Parliament were 
not the ideas of the king, either in politics or Charles II. 
religion. Pai lianient was strongly Anglican, and and Par- 
passed statutes bitterly oppressive of all forms of 
dissent, wliihj the king h^aned strongly to Roman Catholicism, 
and was anxious to try the experiment of religious toleration. 
Foreign alfairs played tluur ])art : much would have been 
allowed to a king who gave the country glory and success. 
But England blundered into a war with Holland War with 
for eomnascial and colonial reasons, in 16G5, and Holland, 
suffered bitter humiliation in the contest. A Dutch fleet 
sailed up the Thames, attacked Chatham, and held London 
blockaded for several weeks. It was the bitterest naval 
humiliation that England has ev(‘r received, and it reacted 
iiiNtantly on the political situation at home. The country 
was exasperat(*d, too, liythe Plague and the Fire of Loudon. 
1’h(‘ Icing sacniiced his gia^at minister, Clarendon, and had to 
submit to .still closer financial (*ontrol by his Parliament. 

In IGGS. when France was pressing hard on the Belgian 
provinces of Si)am in the \V«ir of l)i‘Volnnon, Charles II. 
adoj>te<l a jiolicy w hich gav(‘ gn»at >at isfact ion to the Triple 
eoiiulrv. lb‘ jf)ined with Holland and with Sweden Alliance 
ill tlu; 'rriple Alliaiue to check the aggresMoii of 3gQj.et^ 
Loui.-^ XI \ . 'Die new arrangement was immedi- Treaty of 
ately siicic'^sful, and Louis XiV. accepted the Dover. 
1'ieaty of Aixdad'hapelle. But the new aim in the foreign 
policy of England was >oou abandoned, diaries 11. was 
personally di.sap]>ointed wit h its results, for Parliament hadnot 
K^laxed Its watchfid contnd over Ids expeiuliture, nor allowed 
inm to grant toleration to Catholic and Protestant dissenters. 
Tlic exam]>l(‘ of France ^till exercised ilvS fascination. With 
!h(‘ helj) of the French king he hojied to make himself the 
leal ruler of England, and to be able to declare himself a 
Roman Catholic. »So, ni IGTO, he made witli France the Secret 
Tieaty of Dover. He [iruinised to join with France in an 
attack on Holland whenever France <lesircd it, and in return, 
France was to help him with men and money in his designs of 
making the monarchy independent of Parliament, and Roman 
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Catholicism a tolerated form of religion in England. No king 
of England has ever entered into a compact nearly so treason- 
able against his people. The actions for which Charles I. lost 
his head were venial in comparison : the treason of Louis XVI., 
according to the worst interpretation of his actions, was of 
not nearly so black a dye. 

It was a crime and it was a blunder too. The later troubles 
of his reign are to be traced to it, and it contributed to the 
Later expulsion of Janies II. ‘ and the Stuart dynasty 
troubles of from the throne of England. We have seen how 
Charles II. French attack on Holland failed, and how it 
brought to power the young Prince of Orange who was destined 
to reign as William HI. in England. The secret of the Treaty 
was well kept, but it was susj)ected and ultimately it leaked 
out. The Protestant and parliamentary opposition to the 
king became far more bitter than before. He was forced in 
1674 to make peace with Hollaml ; but the suspicions and 
hostility of his oj)ponents were not allayed. Charles II. had 
no Icgitiniate children. It was probable that his brother 
James would reign after him and James was a declared 
Roman Catholic. The opposition, which was at first known 
as the ‘‘ Country party ” and subse<piently as the “ Whigs/^ 
concentrated their efforts on the Exclusion Bill, by which it 
The Ex- was proposed to remove James from the succession 
elusion Bill, on the ground of his religion. Could the bill have 
been passed it would have been a great victory for the Whigs ; 
it would have done nearly all that the Revolution of 1688 did ; 
for it would have clearly destroyed monarchy* by divine right, 
which always tended to become monarcliy with absolute 
powers, and it would have based tlie English monarchy for 
the future on the grant of Parliament. But Charles 11. 
resolved to resist the proposal with all his force. He showed 
in the contest great energy and even conviction ; the principle 
of hereditary right was what he, most held by and most believ(?d 
Shaftes- Parliaments were dismissed again and again 

bury and because they pressed the Exclusion Bill. And on 
Ihe other side the Whigs, under the leadership of 
Shaftesbury, perhaps the ablest con8])iratur in the 
annals of England, shrunk from no means of gaining their 
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object. They made use of all the monstrous fabrications 
of the Popish plot even if they did not invent them. The 
country seemed on the edge of civil war. 

Victory rested with the king. His opponents overreached 
i liemselves by their unscrupulousness and their passion. They 
put forward, as claimant to the throne, the Duke of Monmouth, 
an illegitimate son of the king, and a man of weak character 
and poor talents. The king on his side entered again into 
close relations with Louis XIV. to get from him the money that 
he wanted. For the contest turned on money. Could the 
king carry on the busine>ss of the state without taxes gi'anted 
by Parliament ? That was the question on the answer to 
which all dependcfl. The sup|)ort of Louis XIV. allowed 
(’harles II. to dispense with Parliament, and from Triumph of 
IbtSl to his deatli in 1085 he called none. This Charles II. 
Was in itself a triumph for the king, and it was accompanied 
by a revulsion of opinion in his favour. The fraud and cruelty 
of the alleged revelations of the Popb^h plot recoiled upon 
thos(i who had fabricated or used them. The Whigs were 
thoroughly discredited. Shaftesbury tied to Holland and died 
there. James, Duke of York, against whom the Exclusion 
Bill was directed, was brought by the reaction of opinion into 
the councils of the kin<r, and had great influence there 
during the last two years of the reign. 

The triumph of the king had been bought at the price of 
the weakness of England in foreign affairs. If Charles II. 
coidd not call a Parliament it was clear he could not 
contem[)late any military or naval action, for it ancT 
was only from Parliament that he C(»uld get the Louis XIV. 
necessary funds. This was the time of Louis XIV.’s Courts 
of Reunion and of his annexation of Luxemburg, If Parlia- 
ment had been sitting it would have demanded interference, 
and many powers were looking to England for a lead in the 
matter. But no lead came, and so Strasburg, Luxemburg and 
Casale wore annexed without more than a futile protest from 
Germany and a hopeless military effort by Spain. 
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V 

When James II. began to reign in 1685 the omens were 
favourable to a great development of royal pow'er. The 
Prospects Whigs were discredited. Parliament was subser- 
of JameslI. viently loyal. Had James II. been prudent, had 
he kept his politics separated from his religion, the Kevolution 
of 1688 might not impossibly have been a successful royalist 
coup d'etat, which would have established in England a govern- 
ment somewhat after the French model. But prudence was 
not among his virtues, and he was willing to run risks and make 
sacrifices for his religion. His aim was to introduce a measure 
of toleration for Roman Catholics along with the Protestant 
dissenters from the English Church. But the Protestantism 
of Parliamenf was stronger than its royalism, and it refused to 
co-operate in the king's policy. It was promjdly dismissed, 
The com- blundered along towards his fall. 

mg of the In no case would the country have been likely 
Revolution, to accept his declaration of religious indulgence,'’ 
but its hostility to the proposal was rendered greater by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in France, which served to 
show that Roman Catholicism would never be satisfied with 
a position of equality in the state. The king's })r()posal to 
give the Roman Catholics of England freedenn of worship was 
entirely just and safe, for they had hmg ceased to harbour 
treasonous designs agaiast the state. It was the cruelty of 
Louis XIV. to his Protestants in France and the union in 
men’s minds of Roman Catholicism with politicjil absolutism 
which ruined the chance of a change in itself just and right. 
Seven Bishops were charged with treason for presenting a 
petition against an edict that was certainly ill(*gal ; the? charge 
provoked general indignation, and their acquittal was ilui 
occasion for an outburst of enthusiasm. At the same time 
the unexpected birth of a son to the king showed that the 
king s death would not bring any change in the royal policy, 
for the child would be brought up in his father’s religion and 
would be likely to pursue his father’s political designs. 

So William III., Statthalter of Holland, and the king’s 
son-in-law, who was already known as the great cham])ion of 
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Protestantism in Europe and the bitter enemy of the French 
power, was invited to come over and save T^^land- 
Protestantism and parliamentary liberties in Eng- ing of Wil- 
land. We have already seen the importance of the 
incident for the general European situation : we have seen how 
Louis XIV. might have prevented William III. from sailing by 
an attack on Holland and how he attacked the Rhine instead. 
So William sailed and landed at Torbay on November 5, 1688. 
James, partly through failure of nerve, and partly through a 
misreading of the situation and a belief that he could procure 
revenge and victory from France, abandoned the struggle and 
fled to France. William III. was made king and the Revolution 
of 1688 was an accomplished fact. We have already seen 
the war that followed in dealing with the history of France. 
William had a long struggle and some critical hours before the 
Peace (jf Ryswick in 1()97 secured the ‘‘ Revolution Settle- 
ment.'’ 

What was the Revolution— ‘ the glorious Revolution ” as 
it was long the custom to call it, though the phrase is now out 
of fashion ? Europe lias seen so many revolu- Revo- 
tions since then, so much more far-reaching and lution of 
violent, that the movement of 1688 hardly seems 
to deserve the title : it was comparatively so orderly, it was 
so legal in its forms and in England it entailed such little 
bloodshed. How great is the contrast between the ideas 
evoked by 1688 and by 1789 or 1848 ! But 1688 was in the 
highci^t degree! succe-ssful, and its results may be summarized 
under two heads. First, il^ secured the individual liberties of 
Englishmen against the Crown and government. Henceforth 
it was not disputed that the king could not tax without con- 
sent of Parliament ; cmild not maintain a standing army 
without the same coiisent ; could not imprison anyone without 
trial. And next the jiowcr of Parliament was in fact established. 
The authority that had belonged to the king passed as a result 
of the Revolution of 1688, though not as an immediate result, 
over to the Parliament. And Parliament was The rule 
not yet the representative of the whole people ; of the 
it was, by the constitution of both houses and by 
tradition, the landed aristocracy that really controlled the 
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nation ; and for nearly a century and a half it was really the 
landed aristocracy of England that guided her destinies. 
What a contrast England presents to France, where the aris- 
tocracy had been expelled from all power and the king ruled 
supreme through his intendants and his civil service, drawn 
usually from the middle class! It was the landed aristocracy, 
firmly entrenched in Parliament, which won the British 
Empire. It was a body not wholly unlike that Roman senate 
which had created the Empire of Rome. 

The reign of William III. is chiefly occupied with foreign 
affaii's, and these have been dealt with, as far as the scope of 
this book allows, in the chapter dealing with the 
reign of Louis XIV. We need not repeat the story 
but w^e may note that in Scotland Presbyterianism, 
against which the Stuarts had struck so many 
blows, was now' firmly established there. Scotland 
was still an independent state joined to England only by the 
fact that the same king reigned in both countries. The 
Revolution allowed more friendly feelings to develop between 
the two countries, and in the next reign the Whig ministry 
succeeded in inducing Scotland to allow her Parliament to be 
joined with that of England to produce the Parliament of 
Great Britain. The history of Ireland during tlie seventeenth 
century is a long and tragic story. The ardent Catholicism 
of the land and its hostility to England had draw'n it over to 
the side of James II. There w'as at one time some hope of 
a great triumph, but the Stuart hopes had been broken at the 
Battle of the Boyne by William III., and later destroyed by the 
Duke of Marlborough. The ascendancy of the Protestant 
landowners of Ireland w^as fixed upon the country and was not 
shaken for about a century. 

At the end of the reign, when it w'as cicar that there 
would be no children of William III. nor of his sister-in-law. 
Act of the Princess Anne, to succeed to the throne, an 
Settlement, ^.ct of Settlement was passed, excluding from the 
throne the descendants of James II. and all ILjinan Catholics, 
and transferring the Crown to the Elcctrcss of Hanover, a 
Protestant and the granddaughter of James I. The parliamen- 
tary title of the monarchy was thus a second time asserted. 
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The reign of Queen Anno may be lightly touched on. 
Its main interest is the War of the Spanish Succession, 
and that has been already dealt with. Nor can Queen 
the domestic politics of the reign, interesting Anne, 
though they are, detain us long, who arc occupied with a 
survey of all European history. The sum of what happened 
is this. The Tories regained power, and came near to 
upsetting the Act of Settlement, and bringing to the 
throne the Roman Catholic son of James II. instead of the 
Protestant Ele(;tor of Hanover. There is nothing mysterious 
in all this. The Revolution of 16(88 had been the work of a 
minority, in which the nation had unwillingly 
acquiesced because of tlieir fear and hatred of the ^ 

Pa])al power. But William Ilf. had never been pojnilar, 
and the loyalty to the house of Stuart was by no means dead. 
It was kej)t alive es])ecially by the English (-hiirch, which had 
not ceased to preach the doctrine of the divine right of kings. 
The chance of the Tories came in Queen Anne's reign. The 
(pieen herself sympathized with them. The Church declared 
itself ardently on their side. The war was essentially a Whig 
war, and in its early stages it kept the Whigs in power ; but 
as it dragged on and the nation grew weary of the expense and 
loss of life, the Tories came rapidly to the front. The queen’s 
personal (juarrel with the Duchess of Marlborough eontri- 
buted to the (diange. It is a moment of intrigue without 
parallel in the modern history of England, and the chief agents 
ill it were Oxford and Bolingbroke. 

The country was saved from the Stuarts by a violent 
quarrel between the Tory leaders and by tlie unexpected 
death of Queen Anne. If the Hanoverian success- Han- 
sion wore to be resisted it could only be done by overian 
war, and Bolingbrokt», had not the nerve for that, succession. 
George I. was proclaimed king in 1711 without opposition, 
and a well-marked epoch in English history w^as ended. 


VI 

The seventeenth century has probably attracted more 
attention from foreign students than any other part of our 
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history. It is a period full of great and dramatic events, in 
which great actors and great principles play a part : a period, 
too, of which Englishmen may well be proud, because of the 
noble figures which arc to be found on both sides of the great 
contest that runs through the whole of it. In literature and 
thought it cannot claim to rank quite with the sixteenth 
century ; but it comes not far behind that. The Restoration 
marks in the political life of England and in the surface of her 
social life a great deterioration : English society took from 
France what was worst in her ways and ideas, and seemed in- 
capable of assimilating what was noblest in the thought and 
art of the age of Louis XIV. But Charles II. and his dissolute 
court and the fashionable society of London during his reign 
are not really representative of England, or at least are repre- 
sentative only of one section of it. The age of Charles II. 
and Buckingham and Titus Oates was also the age of ]\lilton 
and Newton, of Wren and Bimyan and Penn. 

AVren was without question the greatest architect of 
England since the Renaissance : and the beauty of St. 
Newton’s P^luI’s and his other churches is hardly yet 
Prindpia, properly appreciated. Newton’s work constitutes 
^^7* altogether perhaps the greatast victory of the 
human mind. The famous couplet — 

•‘Nature and Naluro’s laws lay liid in night, 

God said, ‘ Lot Newton be ’ and all was light,” 

gives no hint of the work of his countless predecf^ssors, which 
alone made his own possible. But by his development of 
mathematical method and by his discovery of the precise opera- 
tion of the law of gravitation, he was able to penetrate the laws 
that govern the movements of the heavenly bodies, and to 
put into the hands of man a clue to the universe. 

The whole century is full of eager religious controversy. 
We have seen the political importance of the career of Arch- 
Religious bishop Laud ; but, apart from the political con- 
leaders. sequences of his acts, he has left his mark upon 
English history by making clear and unquestionable the claim 
of the English church to a share in the inheritance of mediaeval 
Catholicism. It is curious that the great names in English 
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nonconformity, or at least their writings, belong not to the 
triumph of Puritanism but to its defeat. Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends, began his work in 1648, and lived 
and worked during the reigns of Charles IL and James II., 
dying in 1690. Penn’s is a name hardly less important in the 
history of that society, and he has an additional importance 
that is derived from his connection with America, where he 
founded Pennsylvania. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress was 
published in 1678, and his career as well as his writings illus- 
trates the strength and greatness of the nonconformist bodies 
of the time. 

Milton's name is too gieat a one to be joined even with 
those of Fox, Penn, and Bunyan as illustrating the character 
of nonconformity. “ His soul was like a star and 
dw(‘lt apart.'’ There is no greater name in the 
history of English poetry, and an appreciation of his greatness 
may be taken as the touchstone of poetical insight. Para- 
dise Lost was published in 1667, when England had just 
passed through the humiliation of the Dutch war, and the 
evil character of the court of Charles II. was beginning to 
1)(‘ known. 

Th(» whole century iao is occu]>ied with political philo- 
sophy, which is always iniluenced by the actual problems and 
experiences of the time. At the beginning there ^ 
was the doctrine of t he divine right of kings, which 
has already beei\ noted. The sutler ings of England during 
the confusion of the (hvil Wars prompted Hobbes to write his 
Leviathan ; or the Matter^ For?)f, and Power of a Common- 
wealth (1657). He saw in the power of the state and its 
royal chief the only safeguard against the recurrence of such 
evils. It is one of the books that has iniluenced the thought 
of the world, and in its exaltation of the power of the state 
has some rexunblance to the j)olitical })hilosophy of Treitschke 
and other Oerman writers, which has bad so mu('h influence 
on the outbreak and coiu*se of the recent great war. If the 
Puritan Rebellion was reflected in Hobbes, the ideas of the 
Revolution of 1688 found their great exponent in 
Locke. He was equally opposed to the divine 
right of kings and to the absolute state of Hobbes. He 
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found the origin of the state in a social contract and 
deduced from it the wisdom of a balanced constitution and 
a closely limited monarchy. For a century his writings 
remained the great exposition of the views of the Whigs and 
of the Etiglisli constitution. 


Two exeollent volumos in the Political History of England by 
F. C. Montague and R. Lodge cov^er this period. S. R. Gardiner's 
History of England to the Outbreak of the. Great Civil War (10 vols.); 
History of the Great Civil bV/r (4 vols.); and History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate (3 vols.) an^ the one groat authority on 
the perion’ they cover. Ranke's History of Englaml gives a narra- 
tive for the whole period, especially valuable for the Restoration. 
Macaulay's History of England (the rno.-^t popular of all histories) 
deals with the reign of trames IL and of William III. Hallam's 
Constitutional History, Ruruct's History of M}/ Own Time, Burton’s 
Reiyn of Queeti Anm\ Firtii's Oliver Cromwell, Airy's ('harks J f., 
Traill's WilluDH III., Seeley's drouth of lintish l^oliry^ are a few 
of the many excellent books that deal with this period. 
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CHAPTER XI 

The Baltic Lands and the Rise of Russia 

Thk lands adjoining the Baltic Sea are so much less fertile 
than those round the Mediterranean, and many of the harbours 
of the Baltic are blocked during so large a part of Baltic 
the year by ice that there is little wonder that it and the 
has played in history a much less important part Mediter- 
than the Mediterranean, which it resembles in many 
important f(‘atures. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries great powers arose upon its shores, and we must 
trace in this chapter, in briefest outline, the destinies of the 
chief Baltic lands. 

It seemed quite possible at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century that the whole Baltic might be dominated by a 
single Scandinavian power. Christian II. ruled in Temporary 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, and though the union of 
three countries were not by any means blended 
intc» one, it seemed possible that they might become navian 
so, for the three kingdoms had once been united, 
and might j<hn together once more. Such a result 
would have made for the progress of Europe, for the Scandi- 
navian races have shown their capacity to rank with the fore- 
most of the nations of Europe in the iuts of peace and war. But 
it was not to be. The storms of the Reformation era shattered 
the union ; for Christian II., by liis efforts to force on Sweden 
a Roman Catholic Government, provoked an insurrection 
winch lie was unable to suppress. Christian IL kept possession 
of Norway, and for a long time of the southern provinces of 
Sweden, but Denmark and Sweden, despite their kinship in 
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language and character, were plunged into two centuries of 
intermittent warfare. Denmark, before the middle of the 
century, adopted Lutheranism ; but the common religious 
interests thus established were not enougli to bring about 
political union or common action. 

In Sweden a nobleman, Gustaviis V^asa, had taken the lead 
in the resistance to the King of Denmark and his religious 
Gustavus pokey 5 ^i^d he was soon rewarded by the throne 
Vasa in of Sweden (1523), and with him there arose one of 
Sweden. most gifted of the royal houses of Europe. 

The Swedish kings of the house of Vasa were men of 
varied cliaracter, and some of their reigns were stained by 
acts of perfidy and cruelty ; but not evcui tlie Prussian house 
of Hohenzollern produced a line of rulers more remarkable 
for patriotism and capacity. Under them Swtulen play(‘d au' 
part in the affairs of Euro])e out of all proportion 
to her wealtli and population ; for the country was 
poor, and the population of Sweden down to the 
end of the (‘ighteenth century never exceeded a 
million and a half, nor with its dc'peiuh'iicies did 
it exceed two millions and a half. But a large ])art of the popu- 
lation consisted of sturdy farmers and mountaineers, and these 
provided an unsurpassable material for military purposes. 
We have already glanced at their luToic exploits, a centuiy 
later than we have reached at present, under Gustavus Adolphus 
in the Thirty \ ears’ War. Long after that they were reckoned 
the best fighting men in Europe, tliough they had degenerated 
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from their old heroism and devotion and liad become mer- 
cenaries, to whom pay was the chief iricluceimmt to service. 
There was, moreover, in Sweden a vigorous constitutional 
life, sometimes crushed, but never entirely destroyed by her 
powerful kings. Sweden and England were in the eighteenth 
century almost the only examples of a free political life when 
the general tendency was towards despotism. 

In 1587 the house of Vasa won another throne ; for in that 
year Sigismund V^asa was elected to the tlirone of Boland. 
But this was no gain to Sw'eden, but rather the reverse. 
Sigismund was a Catholic, and between the two branches 
of the house of Vasa — the Swedish and the Polish — there 
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was soon the fiercest aningonism. The Polish branch would 
not altogether give up the idea of reigning in Sweden as 
well, and the kings of Sweden treated the Polish House 
kings as dangerous pretenders. Fear of the of Vasa in 
Polish kings and tlieir claim was one of the 
motives whicli impelled Gustavus Adolphus to plunge into 
the Thirty Years’ War. 

Let us now glance at the southern shores of the Baltic. 

At tlie beginning of the Reformation a number of German 

states stretched from Denmark to the eastern 

limits of the Empire — Holstein, Moc.klenberg, and the Han- 

the Ducliies of ]\)merajiia. The Hanseatic League static 

Leacrue 

from its centre ut ljul>e(k exercised a control ^ 
over the trade of tlu‘ Baltic.. But the sixteenth century and 
the first half of the .seventeenth saw great changes. The 
Hanseatic League fell before the rising power of Sweden and 
Holland. By the Peace of Westphalia, Sweden 
became a power in Germany also. She became 
possessed of tlu^ bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, Peace of 
and thus controlled the mouths of both the Weser 
and the Elb(*. She held also Western J.k)merania, 
and thus li<*l(l the lower reaches of the river Oder and the 
island of Kiigen. Klectorate of Brandenburg (out of which 

the kingilom of Prussia was soon to grow) had secured Eastern 
PoiiKu-aiiia. and had t lius got a great interest in all Baltic affairs, 

East(‘ni lV)]n«‘rania was the limit of the Empire, and the 
lands tluit lay luwond that were none of tliem originally 
German. Tlu sc* lands had been the .scone of the south- 
labours of the Kniglits of t lie Teutonic Order and eastern 
th(* Knights of the Sword. Through their olTorts the 
country had been opiMicd up to trade and eommerco. 

Till* Slavonic inhabitants had lieen to a very large extent 
killed off ; wliat remained of tliem had accepted Christianity. 
W(' have seen already liow disaster had fallen upon tliese armed 
mis.sionaries of German eommerce and Christianity. East 
Prussia had boeome attached to the Electorate of Branden- 
burg, aud was held until 1660 as a feudal dependency of 
Poland. Bi^tween East Prussia and the German lands 
Poland had pushed down her territories to the sea. To the 
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east of Prussia, Poland touched the Baltic again. Then came 
the lands which surround the gulf of Finland, viz. Livonia, 
Esthoixia, ingria, Kexhplm, and Finland. These lands were 
the chief bone of , contention between Sweden and Russia, 
-pjjg Their early obscure history need not be traced, 

possessions It is enough to say that in 1617, as the result of 
in much hard fighting on the part of Gustavus 

Eastern Adolphus, th^y were all united to Sweden. Russia 
Baltic. (or Moscovy, as she was called then) was shut out 
.from the Baltic and from all tliat trade on the high seas brings 
with it. Sweden was decidedly tfie first of the Baltic Lands, 
and her power had not yet reached its zenith ; but she was 
> already burdened with vast non-Swedish territory in Germany, 
Finland, and the newl\’ won lands, and her scanty population, 
in spite of its militarv ardour, would in the long run be in- 
suflicient to maintain tliem. 

There have been great changes in tlie political geography 
of these lands. Not one of the frontiers of the seventeenth 
century is to be found on the modern map of 
Europe. Brandenburg, under its later title of 
Prussia, has swept along the norfh of Germany 
and has dispossessed all rivals. The territories 
of Denmark have shrunk to the northern part of 
the peninsula. Norway is an independent kingdom. 
Sweden has lost all lands but those where the Swedish tongue 
is spoken. Russia has hurled down all barriers that Swedish 
policy and valour tried to place in her westward patli. And 
Poland, the other great Slavonic state, in the seventeenth 
century as populous as Russia and much more civilized, 
disappeared entirely from the map, until the Treaty of 
Versailles in 1019 restored lier along with much else of historic 
interest in Eastern and South-Eastern hhirojx?. 

The contrast between the destinies of l^oland and Russia 
is all the more striking because not only were the inhabiUxnta 
Contrast speech, but tluur institutions 

between and .social order were closely similar. But while 
Government of RiLssia developed into an 
efficient despotism, Poland in pursuit of what 
she called liberty, allowed disorder of every kind to prevail, 
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until her anarchy made her a helpless prey to her neigh- 
bours. 

The vast extent of Poland was caused by the union of Poland 
proper with Lithuania. It was the special glory of the Jagellon 
dynasty in Poland that it managed to carry out Reli^ous 
and perpetuate this union. The Lithuanians, for history of 
the most part, belonged to the Eastern (or Orthodox) 

Churcli, while the Poles were predominantly Catholic. The 
Protestant movement had made at first great progress in Poland, 
but was defeated by the force and the enthusiasm of the 
Catliolic reaction and tlie Jesuits. But it is to the great credit 
of the Poles tliat, though Catholicism was predominant, it 
was not op])ressive or persecuting ; religious oppression is 
one of tlui few evils which may affect a state from which 
Poland did not suffer. 

Tlie Jagellon dynasty died out in 1572, and from that time on 
the crown of Poland waselecti\e, and the nobles and tlie gentry 
were the eI<*ctors. I’oland disjilayed, in the most Yhe Polish 
exaggerated form, all tlie evils which spring from Crown 
elective monarchy ; the bitter rivalry of the different ®l®ctive. 
candidates and of their supporters ; tlie interference of 
foreign Powers; the dangerous concessions made b)" the 
candidates to secure (‘lection ; and in the end the help- 
less weakness of tlu‘ sovereignly that is thus won. But it 
was not only the sovereignty that was weak in Poland ; all 
otluT institutions, even those tliat were the natural rivals of 
the crown, wore weak also. Tliere was a diet, 
but it was reduced to complete impotence by the “liberum 
liberum veto — the right, that is. of each member 
to veto and prevent any proposition by his single vote, and even 
at last to dissolve or “ <*xplode ” the diet when lie chose. 
Fifteen diets in succession at one period of Poland’s history 
met without jierforming any business through the application 
of the liberum, veto. For while feudalism ni all other countries 
was giving way to a centralized and national State, in Poland 
tlu* anarchical tendency which was always* present in feudalism 
grew constantly stronger. The country squires (their number 
is estimated at 80,U0()) were like kings on their own estates, to 
the ruin of the State and the bitter oppression of the unfortunate 
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peasantry. Efforts were constantly made by the kings to 
strengthen the monarchy and give to the State the machinery 
Polish of an efficient government ; but they all failed, 
anarchy. at first through the opposition of the Poles 
themselves, and later through the action of the neighbouring 
powers who did not wish Poland to be strong or united. 

Space forbids us to attempt to trace in detail the history of 
Poland. It is full of exciting incidents and not without military 
John John Sobieski (1674-1696) was the last of the 

Sobieski. great kings of Poland. He is remembered best by 
his march to Vienna when the Turks were besieging it. He 
was the chief author of the epoch-making defeat of the Turks 
wliich followed. “ There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John,” was applied to him in the Cathedral of 
Vienna in the thanksgiving service. There are many other 
feats of arms to his credit, but Poland was not strengthened 
by them. He himself said to the Diet, “ Posterity will be 
amazed to learn tl^at the only result of so many victories and 
triumphs, shedding an eternal glory on the JVJish namelhrouglk- 
out the world, was irreparable ruin and damnation. Yet 
forty days and Nineveh shall be destroyed.” The words 
characterize most of Polish history. The forty days required 
for the destruction of Poland turned out to be a little less 
than a hundred years ; but destruction crept nearer with every 
decade. 

Far different was the development of Moscow or Ruasia. 
There, too, w^as a monarchy, partly elective, as all early mon- 
The deve- archies were ; then*, too, was a large noble class, 
lopment of the boyars, jealous of their privileges and hostile 
Russia. development of the power of tlu^ monarchy. 

But, except in the earliest stages, there was no resemblance 
between the development of Russia and that of Poland. 
Poland drove towards anarchy and dissolution ; Russia was 
hammered by the blows of a cruel absolutism into a powerful 
State and embarked on a yet unended career of conquest north 
and south and east and west. It is difficult to determine the 
causes of this great contrast. Poland was Catholic, while 
Russia belonged to the orthodox ” Eastern Cliurch ; and 
the Eastern Church has often been a pliant instrument of 
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absolutism. Poland also had escaped the Tartar invasion, 
which had contributed much to the centralization of Russian 
power. But most seems due to the action of the remarkable 
rulers who at frequent intervals sat on the Russian throne 
since the sixteenth century. 

Ivan tlie Terrible (1533-1584) stands at the beginning of 
modern Russian history, and is a most characteristic figure. 
Be was barbarously cruel, and after the destruc- ivan the 
tion of tlie great city of Novgorod seemed to Terrible, 
delight in the spectacle of torture inflicted upon men, women, 
and children. But he favoured th^ middle and lower classes, 
opened his country to the commerce of Western Europe, and 
showed some interest in learning. It was upon the nobles 
that his blows fell with merciless severity ; and at every point 
he w\as the precursor of Peter the Great. With him the 
Russian monarchy appeared as th e rou gh , protector of the 
commons and the bitter enemy of the aristocracy. 

Troubles of many kinds fell on Russia after Ivan's death, 
famim*- and plague and foreign and civil war. The family of 
Ivan soon out, and in 1G13 Michael Romanof, Peter the 
a boy of sixle(*n, Wiis chosen, and nearly all the Great 
ruh*rs of Russia since that dale have l)e(‘n descended from liim. 
W<* may pass over the next .seventy-five years, though they are 
full of int(Testing incidents, domestic, and foreign. The great 
epoch in the history of Russia came when in 1()89 Peter the 
Great mounted th(‘ throne, which he occupied until 1725. His^ 
is iiuh'cd a continuation of that of liis predecessors and 
of Ivan the Terribh*. But it gave definite victory to forces 
which hit herto had had to struggle for existence. The history 
of modern Russia seems logically to develop from the events 
of his reign. 

His (diildhood had been passed amid scenes of terror. 
He had seen his uiu'-le murd<‘red and his mother's chief minister 
cut to piece.s as he clung to her grasp ; and he 
knew that the aristocracy was the chief cause of trastsin 
these outrages. History presents us with no 
stranger charac.ter than his. He was capable of 
.worse than bestial cruelty, and showed himself a true successor 
of Ivan the Terrible when he tortured his rebellious bodyguards 
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to death by hundreds and permitted the cruel murder 
of his own son. But this ferocious tyrant was passionately 
. interested in science and in industry, and anxious, above all 
things, to introduce the civilization of Europe into his own 
semi-barbarous land. There is a part of his career which recalls 
the worst side of Attila the Hun ; but there is a part too which 
suggests resemblance to Louis XIV. and to Colbert. 

Let us see first what lie did for the inner life and organiza- 
tion of the State ; and tlien turn to his struggles with foreign 
powers. The two may be treated separately, though they arc 
throughout dependent on one another. 

His aims are clearly written in his life. He wished to 
exalt the authority of the monareliy above all rivals ; to 
Domestic introduce European ways of life and tliought ; 
poHcy. and to promote the wealth of Russia by commerce 
and industry. The nobles were reduced to obedience ; and 
education and service in the army were a surer road to tlie 
royal fav^oiir than high birth. Aristocratic privileges and 
financial corruption found in him a determined censor. But 
he found also in the slreltsi a dangerous enemy to his schemes. 
These soldiers formed the old bodyguard of the King of Russia, 
and may be compared with the Janissaries of Turkey or the 
Pnetorian Guards of the early Roman (‘inperors. They were 
indolent, incapable, and excessively privileged, and resisted 
the efforts of Peter to introduce new methods. They rebelled 
and were defeated, but Peter was not satisfied with victory. 
The horrible deatli of a thousand of them bore witness to 
Peter’s supreme authority within the army. 

Throughout his life lie laboured to Europeanize Russia, 
but he encountered a dogged resistance from the habits and 
The Euro- traditions of the p(‘ople supported by the Church, 
peanization He declared that the Russian nobles should no/ 
of Russia, longer wear the vast untrimmed beards which had 
become a symbol of old Russian wavs, and though the patriarch 
had excommunicated all those who obeyed, the royal edict 
was executed, and Peter clipped the beards of some of the 
hoyars with his own hands. A tax was later imposed on all 
who continued to wear beards of the old type. Peter also 
encouraged the wearing of European clothes, introduced 
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European dancing, and fought against the oriental seclusion 
in which Russian women were kept. Russians had hitherto 
begun the year on September 1, the anniversary of the 
creation,’’ but Peter adopted the^ pxacticejof beginning 
the year on January 1. He eagerly promoted the teaching of 
science and mathematics, and reformed the whole machinery of 
administration, taking on this point the advice of the German 
philosopher, Leibnit z. From early youth he had been attracted 
l)y sliij)s and the sea-faring life, and later experience Russia 
<*onfirmed him in his view that access to the sea as a sca- 
was a matter of life or death for Russia. It was P^^^*** 
largely that he might know how to organize a fleet that he set 
out on his famous travels which took him to Holland, England, 
and France. He worked as a ship’s carpenter in Holland, and 
laboured hard to understand the naval system of England 
during his residence at Deptford. On his return he built a 
considerable navy, and sailing with it down tlu^ river Don, 
appeared Ixdore Azov and took that strong Turkish fortress. 

With such views and such ambitions it was impossible for 
Pet(U’ to acc(*pt as permanent the actual frontiers of Russia. 
Tlie op(‘n s<‘a was always in liis thoughts, and he Russia 
was sliut out from tli<‘ sea entirely. In tlie south without 
th<* Turkish power controlled the sliores of tlie 
Hlack »Sea : in the north access to the Baltic was barred by 
Poland, and, above all, by Sweden. There were good harbours 
within a short distance of the Russian frontiers, but they wore 
inacc'essible to Russian sailors. Only at Archangel did Ruvssian 
territory tou(‘li the sea; and the Arctic Ocean afforded no 
channel for the expansion of Russian trade. 

To see Iiow Russia reached the Baltic we must turn again 
to the history of Sweden. We must pass over the romantic 
n‘ign of Ohristina, daughter and successor to Charles 
(lustavus Adoljihus. We must pass over the XII. 
reigns of t'harles X. and Charles XL, though Charles X. ex- 
pelled the Danes from the southern provinces of Sweden, 
and Charles XI. made of the limited and constitutional 
nionarcliy of Sweden an absolutism in which the king was 
‘‘ a sovereign lord, responsible to God alone for his actions.*’ 
But in 1(>97 Charles XI 1. succeeded to the throne at the age 
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of fifteen, and before his death, in 1718, the balance of power 
among the Baltic states had profoundly altered. The young 
king grew up daring, ambitious, capable ; as great a soldier as 
Gustavus Adolphus, a very thunderbolt of war, but without the 
sanity and statesmanship which belonged to Gustavus. But 
in the Northern War, which tlirew northern and eastern 
Europe into confusion, while Western Europe was occupied 
by the War of Spanish Succession, Charles XII. was acting 
on the defensive. Tlie position of the Swedish territories 
provoked the jealousy or the greed of Denmark. l\)land, and 
Russia; and the youth of the king and the poverty and 
Attack on scanty population of Sweden nnuh^ the conquest 
Sweden. and partition of the Swedish lands seem an (*asy 
task. So the three powers united for an attack on Sweden 
in 1699. 

But they were soon aroused from their dream of easy 
victory by the exploits of their young antagonist. He turned 
Battle of first on Denmark. A great victory brought him 
Narva. up to the walls of Copenhagen, and in the peace 
that followed he forced Denmark to abandon her allit*s and 
pay a war indemnity. He then turned against Russia, and 
at ^arva (in Ingi’ia, close to the gulf of Finland) lu* destroyed, 
with an army of 8(KK) men, a Russian force five times as large. 
His next blows fell on Poland, wliose King Augustus had been 
the first to suggest the idea of the partition (d Swedish terri- 
tories. A campaign of fabulous victory followed. The Poles 
were courageous but most undisciplined, and for military or 
any other purposes without organization. Nor were the 
people eager to fight for their king. So the Swedish 
Overthrow force struck with irresistible might : numluTs had 
of Poland, effect in checking tlie advam;e of Charles. 
Augustus was not only King of Poland, but also Elector of 
Saxony, but Saxon armies proved as frail as the I^ilish. 
Warsaw was taken, and the vjar might have ended if Charles 
had not insisted on the deposition of Augustus and the election 
of his own nominee, Stanislas Ijcczinski, in his place. But 
even this had to be conceded in the end. After Saxony had 
been overrun the King of Poland signed a peace and consent(^d 
to abdicate (1704). It was Russia’s turn now. Tlie (V.ar, 
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Peter, had overrun the Baltic provinces of Sweden while 
Charles was in Saxony ; but he was unable to hold them, and 
Charles determined to march on Moscow, and hoped to end 
the war by its capture. But the task proved beyond his powers. 
The resistance of the Russians grew fiercer as their own country 
was invaded. He abandoned the idea of seizing Moscow, 
and marched south to join hands with Mazeppa, the leader of 
a revolted band of Cossacks. He still could gain victories, 
often against overwhelming odds. But the Russian winter 
fell upon him, and not only carried off many of his men, but 
broke the spirit of the remainder. At Pultowa, Battle of 
a fortress lying near the southern frontieroT Russia, Pultowa. 
the Swedes attacked the Russians, who were in vast numbers 
and strongly entrenched (1709). The Swedish force was de- 
feated and driven to surrender. The king escaped into Turkey. 
He emerged later to engage m fresh intrigues and fight more 
battles before he died in an obscure conflict in Norway (1718). 

Sweden’s power as a conquering military .state was broken 
and not <lestined to revive. Her power of resistance had 
been strained to the breaking point. “ E\ery Partition 
artisan, and one out of every two pca.sants had of Swedish 
been taken for soldiers.” A .series of treaties wa.s temtones. 
arr.anged aft(T the death of Charles XH. Western 
Pomerania went to Prussia, which henceforth became the most 
powerful Baltic state, and the chief rival of Russia. Yet to 
Husaia came the most important of all gains : slie to,ok from 
Sweden all the provimu's lying round the gulf of. Finland. 
There Peter founded the city of St. Petersburg to be the chief 
support for the commerce and the navy of Russia, and her 
chief connection with the west of Europe. In 1721 he was 
acclaimed as “ Fatlier of the Fatherland, Peter the Great, and 
Emiteror of all the Russiji.s.” Russia still bears, even after the 
storm of revolution, clear traces of his influence. 

Russia was now a despotically governed and firmly adminis- 
tered state : and Peter gave to his successors a tradition of 
aggressive statesmanship. The surrounding states •pjjg 
were either weak like Sweden ; or decadent like Expansion 
Turkey ; or anarchical like Poland ; or formless 
and vague like the peoples of Central Asia. The amazing 
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territorial expansion of Russia which now began is no miraculous 
phenomenon : she has made no important conquests from 
Western European powers or from well-governed states of any 
kind. We have not space to follow the story of the following 
reigns. The most remarkable of Peter’s successors was Catherine 
II. the German wife of Peter III., who, in 1762, gained the 
throne by the deposition and murder of her husband. German 
thougli she was. sJie reproduced the characteristic features of 
the Russian Monarchy. In vice and violence she fell no whit 
behind the worst of them : she was intensely interested in the 
movement of thought in France and Western Europe, and 
correspondcHl with Diderot and Voltaire ; but all the time she 
ruled lier dominions without allowing rivalry or partnership, 
and grasped at territory on ev(»ry side. It was while she 
rcngned that the French Revolution broke out, and we shall 
trace in another chapter her relations to that movement and 
the gains she mad(^ during its early stages. 


Tlio host sonro('s hu* tins ohapt<'r are Xi.slx't Bain's Scarnlinoria 
and Slavonic Europe; Morfill's Poland; Rappc>}><)ri ‘s Rmsia ; Wasi- 
Inwski’s Peter the Great; Rainbaud» /ii>stoire dc la Rushu\ 


CHAPTER Xll 

Prussia and Austria in the Eighteenth Century 

Ik \vc look at tlio map of Enrope in 11)14 Prussia stretches 
ri^ht across the north of Germany from the Russian frontier 
to the iMtundarios of Ilollaiul, Belgium, and Fntrico. ortance 
The mouths of the chief rivers and the chief harboui’s of'P'russia 
are in her hands ; sh<‘ has acquired the lower half ^ modem 
of the Danish Peninsula: such independent states” 
as still remain in North Germany are of little importance. 
It was Prussia which had given unity to Germany, and which 
controlled the foreign policy of the land. English opinion 
often identilied Prussia with Germany, and though this is an 
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error it is a pardonable one, for Germany, as a state, only exists 
through the efforts and history of Prussia. 

The history which has brought about this condition of 
things is a strange one. Modern Prussia is, at first sight, an 
. artificial state ; it consists of many distinct parts, 
th^reprc- widely separated and often antagonistic, and 

senta- only brought together into one whole by the 
Germany ^^^ident of marriage and inheritance, or by the 
force of diplomacy and war. Yet if we look 
deeper into the history of Prussia tlie impression of accident 
and a»*tificiality disappears. The rise of Prussia has been the 
/new birth of Germany ; and Prussia has attained the position 
she occupies, because siie has been tlie most truly German 
of the great states of Germany, and has best represented the 
aspirations of the whole j)eople. 

There are three main elements in the growth of Prussia : 
^the Electorate of Brandenburg which is the real origin and 
Three heart of the state ; the lands of IViissia originally 
elements called, which form the c-hief of the many additions 
in the to the lands of the Elector of Brandenburg, and 
have given their name to the \vhoh* state ; and the 
House of Hohenzollern. whose marriages, diplomacy, 
conquests, and good fortune liave brought th(‘ wliole into one 
solid state. 


We have already seen something of the rise of Brandenburg. 
It was, to begin with, a warh^oY fmrdiojLiiutpost against the 
The early Slavonic and other non-German races wliich 
history of dw'elt beyond the Elbe. The mark had flourislied 
Branden- expanded under the first or Ascanian ” 

House, but wdien this died out, in 1319, there 
followed a century of confusion in the mark, with frequent 
changes of masters and of diminution of territory, until in 
^41a-.the Emperor Sigismund conferred the mark and the 
Electoral dignity, which went along with it, upon Frederick of 
Hohenzollern, Burgrave of Niirnljerg, a close ally of the 
emperor in all the troublous period of the Council of Constance. 
There lay before him the difficult task of restoring order in 
the mark and regaining alienated lands. There was always a 
tendency in Germany for the great states to l>e broken up, in 
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spite of the Provisions of the Golden 'Bull, which said that the 
Electorates were to descend in the male line without diminu- 
tion or division. But in 1473 t he perpetual union of Branden- 
burg was again guaranteed by the Dispositio Achillea (or 
family arrangement of the Elector Albert Achilles). It was 
laid down that other possessions of the house might be divided 
to a limited extent, but the whole of Brandenburg must go to 
the eldest son. 

Thus the Ilohenzollerns had come to Brandenburg. Prussia, 
as yet luid no connection with them. There, in those non- 
German lands, the Teutonic Knights had been preaching and 
conquering, and they had no other connection with Branden- 
burg, except neighbourhood and tliristianity. But as we have 
seen, things had been going badly with tlie Knights. They 
had l)een defeated by the Poles in the great battle of Tannen- 
berg. A part of tlieir territory (WVst Prussia) had been, 
annexed by Poland ; over the rest they had to recognize the 
feudal su])eriority of the King of Poland. Their position liad 
be(^oinc precarious, and they needed a foreign 
protector. Ho in 1»511 t hey chose as their chief Hohen- 
(or (iraiid ■Master) .\lbert of Hohenzollern, a near zoUem, 

' • CilOSCIl 

relative of the family that ruled in Brandenburg. Grand 
When the Reformation came, Albert saw that if he Master, 
declared JiiniS(‘lf a Protestant the territories of the 
Kniglits would become a secular state under his rule, which he 
might hand dowji to his descendants. Tlie step was taken, 
and tlius a branch of the Hohenzollern house ruled in Prussia. 
In IJi^ the family of Albert became extinct, and ^ ^ 

l^russia thus bt‘t*ame part of the dominions of Branden- 
Joachim Frederi(*k, Elector of Brandenburg. But burg^d 
Prussia was still a feudal dependency of Poland and 
f^)lish territory inttTvened between Prussia and 
Brandenburg, tiust about the same time another inheritance 
(and one nearly as important) fell to the Hohenzollenis of 
Brandenburg as the result of marriage and inheritance. When 
in 1609 the Duke of Julich, Cloves and Berg died, there waa 
fierce dispute as to the inheritance. One of the claimants 
was the Elector of Brandenburg, who had married the niece 
of the duke. The contest ended in the occupation of the larger 
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Acquisi- 
tion of 
Julich, 
Cleves and 
Berg, 1609. 


part of the duchy by Brandenburg. The lands were valuable 
in themselves, and they became the nucleus round which 
were gathered in course of time other possessions. 
Thus the Electors of Brandenburg governed, by 
different titles, three chief blocks of territories, 
widely separated from one another. These were 
(1) the possessions on the Rhine. (2) the Electorate 
of Brandenburg, (3) the Diicliy of Prussia. A mighty and 
coherent state, destined to carry the principles of unification 
and organization further tlian elsewliere in Europe, seemed 
little blcely to grow out of tliese elements. 

Brandenburg played a poor part during tlie Thirty Years’ 
War. The Elector, George William, was Calvinist, while his 
people were Lutheran. He tried to remain neutral, v 
but his lands were overrun by both parties, and 
no part of Germany suffered more grievously in 
that terrible period. In 1640 he was succeeded by 
Frederick William, the Great Elector as he is called, 
and one of the real founders of the greatness of modern Prussia. 
He was a type which lias been freifuently seen on the Prussian 
The Great throne ; strong, inflexible, and even despotic in 
Elector. character ; nnattraclive and unimaginative ; but 


Branden- 
burg in the 
Thirty 
Years* 
War. 


devoted to the interests of tlie state and sparing neither of 
liiraself nor others in its service. liran(lenl)urg mad(‘ importanty 
gains at the Peace of Westphalia, ilagdeburg became hers 
and Eastern Pomerania, the last of great value, because it 
opened up ready access to the sea. But it was after tJie peace 
that tlie elector’s most fruitful activity began. The ciiief 
characteristic of all his work is unification ; but he also con-*" 
tributed to the a dvance* of the commercial prosperitv of 
Prussia, and raised her armies from tlu^ disr(‘pute into which 
they had fallen during I lie Thirty Y(*ar.s’ War. 

The road to the unity of the state lay through the destruc- 
tion of representative institutions in every part of the state./ 
Destnic- There were flourishing “ Estates ” in lirandenburg, 

tion of Prussia, and Cleves, but in each place they were 

suppressed. They struggled against their fate and 
found capable and devoted leaders, but in vain. 
The will of the head of the state was henceforth to be the one 
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source of authority, and the administration was to be con- 
ducted through his council. Wide differences in institutions 
were still left, but the first important step towards unification 
had been taken, and it is noteworthy that it lay through the 
destruction of free institutions. 

The Great Elector was concerned in many wars, a^id often 
changed sides ; but tlie most fruitful of glory and gain were 
those which were fouglit against Poland. In 
alliance with the Swedisli king he gained a groat success of 
victory at Warsaw : but the cliief result was that 
in 1057 he induced tlie Polisli king to abandon liis 
feudal overlordship over Prussia, and to recognize him as 
king there, cum sumwa atqne ahsolutu potestate. In 1675 came 
his greatest f(‘at of arms. He was figliling against the Swedes, 
who were in alliance with the King of Fraiu^e ; they invaded 
Hrandiuiburg, but were d(‘cisively beat(ui by Frederick William 
at Felirbellin : it was for this victory tJiat lie reci*ived the title 
of the (ireat Elector. 

He Imilt canals, and he attempted to foster the industries 
of th(‘ state by means of a protective tariff. The cliief measure, 
liowever, wliich he took for the jiromotion of Promotion 
industry was in 1685, when he grant<‘d to the of^i^^dustry. 
French Hugiuuiots, wluTliad been expelled by the short-sighted 
<h‘spotisin of Louis XI\'.. a refuge in Berlin. It is to their 
settlement that Berlin owes the beginning of her greatness. 
The immigrants were allowed wide privileges, and in agriculture, 
as well as in industry, contributed to the wealth of the country. 

Frederic’k William was succeeded in lt)88 by his son, 
Frederi(*k III., a man in every way unlike hiiriself, absurdly 
fond of tlie pomps and ceremonies of his position, KingFred- 
^ and witiiout much practical instinct for tlie adminis- erick I. of 
tration of tlie state. Yet his reign is noteworthy, P^^sia. 
bt‘cause Frederick HI., tlie Ehndor of Brandenburg, became 
Frederick I,, King of Frussia. Tliree of (lie (lerman juinces had 
already got royal titles ; the Elector of Hanover was King of 
England, the Elector of Saxony was King of Poland, tlie Duke of 
Holstein was King of Denmark. TJie EltTtor of Brandenburg 
might naturally claim the vsanu* title. The negotiations which 
led to the War of the Spanish Succession made the alliance of 
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Brandenburg valuable to the Emperor, first as a means of resist- 
ing the partition treaty projected by the Kings of France and 
England, then as a weapon against the efforts of Louis XIV. to 
gain for his grandson, Philip, all the dominions of Spain. So 
the sanction of the Emperor, Leopold I., was obtained, with the 
proviso that the title must not be taken from any part of the 
territory of the empire. Prussia was outside of the empire, and 
thus, somewhat to the confusion of the student of history, the 
leading German power took its title from lands which had not 
originally been German at all. The new step was not merely 
one of etiquette and precedence : tlie royal title gave further 
strength to the government in its efforts to establish absolutism. 
We shall not follow the history of Prussia during the War 
of the Spanish Succession, and the contemporary Northern 
War, which saw the triumph and the catastrophe of Charles 
XII. of Sweden. But the soldiers of Prussia at Blenheim and 
elsewhere more than maintained the reputation they had won 
at Warsaw and Fehrbellin. 

In 1713 Frederick William I. succeeded to tlie throne of his 
father. No European throne had ever a stranger occupant. 
Frederick He inherited many of the (pialities of the (ireat 
William I. Elector, but in him they were exaggerated, 
brutalized, and touched almost with madness. He despi.sed 
his father’s fondness for pomp and ceremony, especially on 
grounds of economy, and on his a(*cessi()n he at once dismissed 
many of the ministers of royal luxury whom his hither had 
appointed. He turned then with undivided zeal to the 
vigorous, economic, and, on the whole, the efficient administra- 
tion of all parts of his dominions. There wa.s to be no room for 
liberty or representative government in Prussia ; no inter- 
ference, and Jiardly any criticism of the royal actions would 
His be allowed ; “ Wd remain King and Master,” he 

absolutism, wrote, “ and w(‘ do what we like.” The state was 
to be administered by royal officials, poorly paid, strictly 
watched, and, in case of any offence, severely punished. The 
king showed some interest in education, a point on which few 
Prussian rulers have been indifferent, and he took a keen 
interest in theological disputes. But he was in everything 
Pru.'^sian in the narrowest sense of the word. Ancient history 
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and the history of other countries could teach nothing of value, 
he said ; it was the history of Brandenburg alone that was 
important. And in Brandenburg or Prussia two things 
attracted all his attention — the payment of the His 
taxes and the organization of the army. His lands economy, 
were poor in comparison with those of the older European 
states, and he was bent on making them produce all that they 
could, and in extracting from the produce tlie largest possible 
share for the service of the state. His fiercest rage was 
reserved for corruption in the finances. 

He maintained peace during the whole of his reign (with 
unimportant interruptions), but he built up the Prussian 
army to what seemed a monstrous size, and main- 
tained it in the liigliest eflicituicy. On liis acccvssion growth of 
in 1713 there was an army of 3h.tXX) men : in 1739 ^he 
it numbered more tlian tS3,(K)(>. France liad 
KiUjtXK.) soldiers : Austria barely 1(X),(MX). And the Prussian 
army was even inore remarkable for efficiency than for size. 
Doubtless the king would have shown no great talents as a 
general if there had been a call for them : but he was an ideal 
drill sergeant, and his force was weaponed, clothed, and 
disciplined to perfection. The touch of grotesqueness, which 
is never absent from anytliing tJiat he did, was seen in liis 
regiment of giant grenadiers, whom lie loved as a dog-fancier 
loves liis pets, and for whom he ransacked liis own lands and 
the lands of his neighbours. 

His domestic, life \\as of European importance, because liis 
son was Frederick the (ireat. Between father and son there 
were bitter <|uarrels from an early date. The Father and 
fatJier was tyrannical, unpolislied, and illiterate, 
and in his maimers incrcnlibly c.oarse. His son seemed to cross 
his father’s will at (‘very point : he was cosmopolitan in his 
interests and tastes, rather Frenoli than German, apparently 
uninterested in IVussia, an amateur of tlie fine arts, and a 
sceptic in matters of r(‘ligion. The young Frederick displayed 
a liearty distaste for tlu‘ drinkimr, gluttony, and smoking that 
were so dear to his father. Life at court became intolerable to 
him, and he attempted flight. He was caught, brought back, 
and condemned to death. His life was in the end spared, but 
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his friend was executed, and brutal punishments fell on other 
men, in some instances without trial, in all without justice. 
Youth of young prince bowed to necessity ; professed 

Frederick with a bitter heart the religious opinions that his 
the Great dictated to him ; flung liimself witli genuine 

enthusiasm into the tedious work of administration, and took, 
at his father’s bidding, a wife whom he neither loved nor liked. 
His intellect and will were too strong to break ; but when he 
mounted the throne in 1740 his early idealism and humanity 
had quite gone ; he was cynical and bitter, and believed in 
nothing but force. 

The date of the accession of Frederick II. is that also of 
tlie death of the Phnperor, Charles VI. , when^by a new chapter 
Death of opened in the liistory of the House of Austria, 

Charles in which Frederick was destim^d to play a great 
Em* part. The* Austrian House liad seen its proj(*cts 

defeated in tlie Thirty Y(‘ars’ War, but since then 
it had gained much in territory and apparent power ; but all 
its gains were in non-German lands, and th(‘ future was to show 


that it was thereby losing all cliance of becoming the real 
Austrian Germany. The Roman Catholic reaction 


victories 
over the 
Turks. 


had triumphed through all its territories ; educa- 
tion was at a very low ebb ; scienc(\ literature, and 
art made no progre.ss on Austrian soil. But tli(‘ 


arms of Austria were, on the wholt*. victorious in the War of 


Spanish Succession, and against the Turkish enemy on the 
south-east she gained a h>ng .serh^s of vi(*tori(‘s, T]i<‘ Turkish 


power at sea had been decisively checked in the Battle of 
Lepanto (1571), but its prestige on land was nearlv un- 
diminished. The year 1683 seeme<l likc^ly to mark a great 
increase of its power, but turned out to mark the beginning of 
its decline. The Turkish army reached Vienna and laid siege 
Vienna. Emperor, Leopold I., fled, and the fall 

of the city seemed c(?rtain. It was saved by the 
march of John Sobieski, King of Boland, and the Turkish retreat 
was turned into a rout. In 1687 the Turks were decisively 
Mohaez. beaten on t he fic^ld of Alohacz, where t hey had gained 
the great victor}'^ in 1526 whereby they had won 
Hungary. Their power and territory sank henceforward with 
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every decade. In 1699 the Sultan made a peace by which he 
evacuated all Hungary : hitherto, though the head of the 
Hapsburgs had called himself King of Hungary, it was only a 
strip to the west and north over which he actually ruled. 
At the same period the royal power made headway both in 
Hungary and Bohemia against the power of the feudal aristo- 
cracy and the sentiment of national independence. The crown 
of Hungary had hitherto been in theory elective, but in 1687 
the hereditary right of the Austrian House to the throne was 
recognized. Tliere was resistance still, but tlie free elements 
of the Hungarian constitution were undermined. 

Charles VI. succeeded to the Imperial throne in 1711. He 
had no son. The chief aim of his life was to secure the rule 
over all Hapsburg territories for his daughter, 

Maria Theresa, and the Imperial title for her VI. and 
husband, Francis of Lorraine. He drew up a 
Pragmati(^ Sanction — a recognition of the claims 
of his daughter — and procured its signature by the different 
parts of his dominion, and* by n<*arly all the powers of Europe. 
His great soldier, Prince Eugene, warned liim that an efficient 
army would be of more value than a treaty ; but before he died 
he believed that he liad secured the great inheritance to his 
daughter. 

On the death of Charles VI. (1740) it was seen at once how 
valueless (he paper guarantee would be. Frederick of Prussia 
invaded Silesia, the ri(*li province lying on the upper p^ederick 
Oder. He could work up some fair claim to part invades 
of the province, but he lias himself confessed in Silesia, 
his memoirs that the wealth of the province and his own 
ambition were tlic causes of his action. His fatlier’s carefully 
prepared army proved itself efficient in spite of its want of 
experience, and Sih^sia was soon in the hands of Prussia. 

A great European war speedily developed, and the famous 
Pragmatic Sanction did not influence the action of a single 
j)ower. France joined with Prussia ; Great Britain Xhe War 
throughout the (H'utury was to be found in opposi- of Austrian 
tion to France, and she helped Maria Theresa with Succession, 
money. Prussia and France agreed to support the claims of 
Charles, the Elector of Bavaria, to the Imperial title. The war 

rp 
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lasted until 1748, and was not confined to Europe. Great 
Britain’s interests in the war were chiefly colonial and com- 
mercial, and French and English soldiers fought in North 
America and in India, in a quarrel which had its ostensible 
cause in Vienna. 

The war was full of great battles, but no attempt will be 
made to trace the course of tlie campaigns. Things went at 
Maria '"^^7 hardly with Maria Theresa. Her troops 

Theresa and were beaten in Silesia, and Bohemia was penetrated 
Hungary, ^ Bavarian and French force. In her extremity 
she turned to Hungary, which had so often fought against her 
ancestors, and still claimed its old constitutional liberties. 
She restored many of its privileges and promised to respect 
the independence of its Diet, and the Magyars (for that is the 
proper name of the Hungarians) were seized with an enthusiasm 
for the beautiful queen, who appeared before' them with her 
child upon her arm. “ We will die for our king, Maria Theresa,’’ 
they exclaimed, and their actions justified their words. A 
great Hungarian army poured westward, and the wild troops 
quickly turned the scales in Bohemia in favour of Austria. 
The French army escaped witli difficulty back to France. The 
English helped the queen chiefly with money, but they created 
a diversion by taking an army to the Netherlands and the 
Rhine. At Dettingen they escaped from apparently certain 
disaster by a fine exploit, but in 1745 they were heavily 
defeated at Fontenoy, and the next year the armies 
of France completi'ly overran the Low Countries. 
Frederick retained Silesia in spite of all efforts to dispossess 
him. So in 1748 came the Peace of Aix la Chapelle. Frederick 
kept his conquests, but French diplomacy was not able to hold 
what French armies had won. All the coiuiucsts of France 
were surrendered. 

The peace was felt to be little more tlnan a breathing space. 
Maria Theresa had not made up her mind to abandon Silesia, 
and the colonial questions at issue between England and 
France were by no means settled. But before' war came again 
the alliances were strangely cliangcd, and what is known as 
the Diplomatic Revolution occurred. 

France and the Austrian House had been at almost constant 
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enmity since the beginning of the sixteenth century. Their 
opposition had been regarded as the permanent feature in 
the European situation, and around these great 
antagonists the other European powers had grouped Diplomatic 
themselves. The hostility between Great Britain 
and France was not of such long standing, nor 
did it attract so much of the attention of the diplomatists. 
Now France and Austria joined together, and Great Britain 
thereupon passed over to alliance with Frederick of Prussia. 
The movement emanated from Austria, and it was IMaria 
Theresa’s minister, Kaunitz. who persuaded her of the necessity 
of the Frencli alliance. Jt would probably have Renewal 
been wise and feasible for France to have remained 
outside the coming struggle altogether, but the court of 
Louis XV. was without wise advisers and largely under the 
influence of the king's mistress, Madame de Pompadour. 
France embraced the Austrian proposals ; and war soon came, 
partly through the tension between Austria and Prussia, and 
partly through the conflicts of Great Britain and France in 
India and Ganada. 

We shall not attempt to trace the colonial struggle which 
led to the definite victory of Great Britain in Canada and 
India. In Europe the outlook was exceedingly The new 
black for Frederick of Prussia. He had to face alliances, 
the Austrian armi(*s, which were much improved since the 
last war, and he Avas threatened in the west by the French, 
who had gained in tlie last war many triuinplis. Before long, 
to these enemies wore a(.lded the armies of Russia, for Maria 
Theresa, aft<‘r much negotiation, succeeded in winning the 
alliance of the Gzarina, Elizabeth. The diplomatic struggle 
had gone wholly against Frederick ; for, against these three 
great and dang(*rous opponents ho had no serious ally except 
Great Britain, and lier strength lay in l)er navy and her wealth. 

J n this war, which i.s known as the Seven Years' War, Prussia 
passed through experiences as Uurible as those which had 
befallen her in the Thirty Years' War. Her armies, Seven 
after achieving brilliant victories at first, were Years* 
beaten both by the Austrians and Russians. Berlin 
fell into the hands of t he enemy. Frederick fur a time meditated 
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auicide. Prussia seemed likely to disappear amidst ruin and 
defeat. That in spite of all she emerged from the war without 
loss of territory, and with vastly increased influence and 
prestige, was due to various causes. 

Frederick showed military qualities wliich place him 
among the greatest soldiers of all time. He sliowcd himself a 
Rosbach niaster of both campaigns and battles. In 1757 

and he defeated the French army at Rosbach, and not 

Leuthen. defeated but humiliat^ it by the ease with 

which he gained the victory, and the obvious superiority of 
the Prussian troops. In the same j ear he gained a great vic- 
tory at Leuthen, and revolutionised by his novel attack the 
methods of war. The British alliance, too, proved unexpectedly 
valuable to him. Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham, controlled 
the policy of England, and he decided to send over troops in 
large numbers to the Continent, thus distracting the efl'orts 
of the French from Canadian and Indian affairs, and “ winning 
Pitt Canada,'’ as he said, on the plains of (iermany.’' 

Prime Frederick recognized with gratitude the services 
Minister in which Pitt had rendered liim. The utter rottenness 
* of the French Monarchy counts for much in the 
explanation of Frederick's OvSeape : for France no longer seemed 
to produce either statesmen or soldiers. Yet in 17G1 it seemed 
that all Frederick’s military skill and all his unsurpassed courage 
and hopeful endurance could not save him. He had been 
The ex- heavily beaten in 1759 by the Russians in the 
tremity of great Battle of Kimersdorf ; Russians and Austrians 
Frederick, entered Berlin in 1700; they occupied 

Prussian territory throughout 1761. The splendid troops 
with wliich Frederick had begun the war liad, for the most 
part, disappeared : his finances were (jxhausted. Perliaps, worst 
of all, in 1761, the policy of the young king (jieorge HI. in 
England led to the resignation of Pitt, and the accession to power 
of ministers pledged to withdrawal from the continental war. 
The ruin of Prussia seemed at hand. But then Frederick was 
Accession ^ved by the dc^ath of the Czarina Elizabeth, a 
of Czar determined and personal enemy. It was mucli 
Peter 11 L was taken by 

her nephew, Peter 111., whose weak mind had conceived a 
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passionate admiration for the Prussian King, whom he spoke 
of as “ the king, my master.” Russia made at once an alliance 
with Frederick, and the whole face of the war changed. Four 
months later Peter III. was overthrown and put to death by 
his German wife, who reigned henceforth as Catherine II. 
8he withdrew at once from the Prussian alliance ; but Frederick 
and Pruvssia were saved. Europe was exhausted by the struggle, 
and in 1763 the Peace of Paris brought it to an p'rederick 
end. Frederick retained Silesia. Prussia was the “the 
wonder of Europe. Frederick’s system of govern- 
luent and of war was the admiration of his neighbours, and 
even those who had suffered most severely at his hands began 
to imitate him. 

Tlie eighteenth century has been called the Age of the 
Enlightened Despot. h\ various countries great changes of 
a beneficent kind were carried out by the con- 'pjjg 
centration of all power in tlie hands of a well- lightened 
intentioned ruler. Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Austria afford examples of this, but Prussia is the great 
example. monarchy of Frederick was the very antithesis 

of that of Louis XI\ \ There was little pomp or ceremonial. 
Th(» king was the liardest worked servant of the State. He 
took on himself lieavy duties and he placed heavy duties on 
his subordinates and subjects. The welfare of the State was 
the one object that all must set before them, aud to the king 
this took the place of religion. After the Peace of Paris, 
Frederick never engaged again in any serious war. The State 
had almost to be built again from the foundations, so great 
had been the ravages of war. Agriculture and commerce 
were supervised aud stimulated by the State, and before the 
end of his reign the beneficent elTectsof his policy were apparent. 
He had been in his youth a pupil of the philosophers of France, 
and in the abolition of torture and the establishment of com- 
plete religious toleration he showed himself throughout faithful 
to their lessons. 

He reigned until 1786, and in 1772 he gained for Prussia 
a great and valuable territory. For in that year came the 
first partition of Poland, Poland lay helpless between the 
three great powers : Prussia, Russia, and Austria. Her 
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people were divided into factions ; her peasantry sunk into a 
degrading serfdom ; lier constitution unworkable ; her king 
First favourite of the Russian Czarina. It seemed, 

partition in 1772, that the outbreak of a great war in 
of Poland. Eastern Europe threatened. It was on Frederick’s 
suggestion that the tliree great powers agreed to forget their 
quarrels and their rival claims on the Turkish frontier, and to 
seize instead each a slice of unresisting Poland. Maria Theresa 
shrank at first from sharing in an act as unjustifiable as 
Frederick’s seizure of Silesia ; but in the end she joined with 
the others. To Russia fell the greatest extent of territory, 
and to Prussia the most valuable part, for she laid hands on 
Western Prussia, and thus her Prussian lands were made 
continuous with Brandenburg. The state gained thereby 
immensely m strength and unity. 

Maria Theresa died in 1780. Slie is a great figure in 
European history, and a noble one. The House of Hapsburg 
Maria has not produced any ruler who appeals so much 
Theresa. to the sympathy and admiration of posterity as 
this woman — beautiful, religious, patriotic, determined, and 
in the end not unsuccessful. Her husband had held the 
Imperial title until his death in 17G5. Tlieii her son Joseph II. 
had succeeded in the empire, and now, in 1780, ho ruled over 
all the Hapsburg lands. 

Joseph IL regarded Frederick of Prussia witli a strange 
mixture of hate and admiration. He saw in liim the worst 
Joseph II. enemy of his house, but also he regarded him as 
of Austria, the ideal of a modern ruler. No sooner was he 
safely established in power than lie began to inaugurate 
reforms in imitation of the Prussian King. The unifica- 
tion of the State and the uneheeked power of the Crown : 
these were his ideals. Religiou.s toleration was to remove 
one great cause of division : the German language was 
to be used everywhere as the oflicial tongue ; the wliole 
of his dominions were to b(‘ diviih'd into administrative 
districts, equitably governed without reference to the privi- 
leges of race or class. He desired, in fact, to transform 
the multifarious possessions of the House of Hapsburg, 
with all their differences of religion, race, language, and 
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character, into a single modern state after the fashion set 
by Frederick in Prussia. He had not calculated the differ- 
ence between the territories of Frederick and ^Q^trast 
his own. Prussia was divided, indeed, in many between 
ways, but the inliabitants were nearly all German 
and Protestant, while Austria was a collection 
of states hostile to one another by the traditions of five 
hundred years, and in some instances still in tlie early feudal 
and mediaeval stage. The chief divisions into which his 
territories fell were the following : (1) Austria proper, the 
original possessions of the House of Hapsburg, G(‘rman and 
Catholic for the most part. (2) Hungary, including Traneyl- 
vania, consisting for the most part of Magyars, proud of their 
nationality ; fi'udal in its institutions to wl\ich it adhered 
tenaciously. (3) Boliemia, and Moravia : Czech and to a 
large extent Protestant ; their sense of national existence 
beginning to revive. (4) The Italian possessions ; united by 
religion with Austria, but quite idien in character, language, 
and aspirations. (5) The Austrian Netherlands (Belgium) : 
acquired by the IVeaty of Utrecht ; Catholic, but alien in 
language and character, in l)oth which respects they were 
attracted ratlu'r to France tlwin to Austria. This is not by any 
means a complete list, but it is enough to show how difficult 
was the task which Joseph II. had set before him, how hard 
it would be to reduce these different states to imity on the 
basi.s of (common administration with German as the official 
language. His insistence on religious toleration, and his 
opening of education to laymen, wdiich are among pailureof 
the best of his proposed reforms, were those Joseph I I.’s 
wduch roUvSed mo.st hostility. His reign, full of 
noble effort, end(*d in gloom. There were protests against 
his schemes in BoluMuia and Hungary, while in Belgium 
the people rose in revolution for the maintenance of the 
privileges of the Catliolic Church. His foreign designs 
succeeded no better ; and the failure of his plans hastened 
his deatli. He bequeathed to his brother, Lt'opold II., 
a difficult task. His aim was to conciliate the many ele- 
ments in his dominions wdiich had been exasperated by 
Joseph II., and before this task was accomplished, he had 
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to face the diplomatic difficulties arising out of the French 
Revolution. 

The English books dealing with this chapter are many and good. 
Carlyle’s Frederick the Great ; Tuttle’s Prussia and Frederick ; 
Reddaway’s Frederick the Great ; Coxe’s House of Austria ; Macau- 
lay’s Essay on Frederick. 


CHAPTER XIII 

The Decline of France and the End of the Ancient 

Regime 

We have always to be on our guard against reading a period 
of history in the light of wliat we know happened afterwards. 
The coining of ^he French Revolution is for Europe and for 
France the great event of the end of the eigliteenth century ; 
and there is a tendency, therefore, to see in all tliat happened 
after the death of Louis XIV. merely tlie signs of the ruin 
which was impending over the old monarchy. The seeds of 
the Revolution were unquestionably being laid then, but the 
Government of France was in many respects successful, and 
no one foresaw a revolution of the kind that actually occurr(*d. 

The efforts of Louis XIY. to rule France from his grave 
failed entirely. All tlie arrangements that he had madt^ in 
The Re- thrown to the winds, and the Duke 

eency and of Orleans governed as regent for Louis XV. with 
Reaction, powers that traditionally belonge<l to the 

office. France was weary of Louis XIV.’s ideas, whi(‘li had 
ended in such great failure, and the regency saw a period of 
reaction at almost every point. It was the finances of France 
which claimed the most immediate attention. The reforms of 
Colbert liad been quite swept away by the long wars of the 
reign, and especially by the exhaustion of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. France found herself face to face with 
an immense and constantly increasing debt, wdiich the 
poverty of the people seemed unable to bear. There came 
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forward at this juncture a Scotch adventurer, John Law by 
name, who proposed to the Regent a scheme by means of which 
the debt of France was to be paid off and the deficit Law’s 
converted into a large annual profit. Political schemes, 
economy and accurate thought of any sort on financial matters 
were only just beginning, and jy^w was by no ^leaiw^a.xnere 
i mp ostor, as he has been sometimes represented, though his 
scheme ended in utter collapse. Briefly, he proposed to issue 
paper money to an immense extent upon the credit of the 
vast possessions of France in Northern America, which were 
under the control of the Company of the West. He did not 
tliink that it was necessary actually to have gold and silver 
with which to pay the notes that were issued. He believed 
that the financial life of a country rested on its credit, and 
the Northern Continent of America over most of which France 
held a claim, seemed capable of supplying credit for any possible 
issue of notes. The whole scheme was a complicated and 
difticult one. It is thought that Law miglit liave achieved 
a large measure of su(‘(‘e8s, if gambling— to an extent then 
(juite unexampled — had not begun in the sliares of Failure 
the Company of the West, whicli controlled the of Law. 
American territories upon which Law relied for the success of 
his scheme. In the end, Law, after seeming arbiter of the 
finances of Europe for a time, had to retire into exile, and 
France liad still to face the financial difficulty, and to endeavour 
to meet it by less questionable methods. In 1723 the regent 
died, and after a short interval Louis XV. nominally assumed 
the reins of power; but his youtli prevented liis actually 
controlling the State for some time, and the chief minister 
of France was his old tutor, Cardinal Fleury. 

Cardinal Fh*ury was in many respects a remarkable man, 
and hardly any one in the history of Europe has exercised 
such power at so advanced an age. He died, still 
in possession of the chief authority in France, 
while France was reckoned the leading country in Europe, 
at the age of ninety years. He pursued a pacific policy, and 
looked especially to England for alliance and support. Between 
Fleury and Walpole there was an understaning which was 
highly beneficial to the peace of Europe and the prosperity 
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of both countries. His administration was a time of recovery 
and of peace, but before the end there came a serious though 
short war, and we must look to that for a moment. 

The king had been married for political reasons to Maria 
Leczinska, the daughter of Stanislas, the exiled King of Poland. 
The War there was a vacancy again in the Polish succes- 

of the sion, and the father of the French queen was onco 
Polish again a candidate, and a candidate who had the 
uccession. ^ majority of the Polish people. 

The Polish throne was nominally elective, and if the election 
had been freely conducted, there would have been no doubt 
about the result; but Polish affairs, in the weakness and 
decrepitude of that miserable state, were coming more and 
more to be the concern of her neighbours, and the question 
of the Polish succession involved the cliief European powers 
in war. France, Spain, and Sardinia were prepared to sup- 
port in arms the claims of Stanislas, while Russia and Austria 
supported the rival candidate, Augustus of Saxony. We must 
not follow any of the military details : French arms gained 
an important victory in Italy, but then suddenly peace 
negotiations were opened, and the war came to an c*nd. 
Peace of By the IVw^e of Vienna which follow'ed (1738) 
Vienna. some important alterations wxTe made in the 
frontiers of Europe. Lorraine was now promised to France 
in full sovereignty. It w’^as the last gain of the French monarchy 
upon the continent of Europe before the storm of the Revolu- 
tion broke. Spain gained possession of Naples and Sicily. 
France and her allies did not succeed in securing the tlirone for 
Stanislas, and he had to be contented with the possession of 
Death of the Duchy of Lorraine. This was Floury ’s last 
Fleury. important exploit. He lived for several years 

yet, but Ills declining j>owers w^ere not equal to the control of 
the great diplomatic movements which preceded the outbreak 
of the War of Austrian Succession. 

The story of that war and of the Seven Years’ War which 
succeeded it has been told in the last chapter, and it is character- 
istic of the changed position of France in Europe, that it is 
possible to tell the story of wars, in which the destiny of France 
was deeply involved, from the point of view of Berlin and 
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Vienna rather than of Paris. France lost her position as the 
central and controlling power of Europe. Not only was she 
defeated as Louis XIV. had been, but she lost also 
her diplomatic prestige which he had never done, msition of 
Yet we must not exaggerate the extent of the mili- France in 
tary humiliation of France during those wars. In ^ ' 
the first war, indeed, there was no humiliation at all. The 
French troops defeated the English in the two great battles 
of Fontenoy and Lawfeldt, and they overran and conquered 
the Netherlands, a feat wliich Louis XIV. had often tried, but 
in wliicli lie had never succeeded. The second war, the 
Seven Years’ War, opened with some brilliant French successes ; 
but then the fortune of war changed, and there came uponv 
France, not meri'ly defeat, but disgrace and ruin a.s well. 
Tlie causes of these humiliations are to be found partly in 
the fact that France was fighting against two of the most 
powerful military leaders tliat Europe has ever known, the 
Karl of ('hatliam, the English Prime Minister, and Frederick 
tlie Great, King of Prussia ; but partly also they are to be 
traced without qu<“stion to the wretched character character 
of the king and of his court, and of most of his of Louis 
ministers. There was a time when Louis XV. was 
tliouglit to be possessed of military ardour and 
skill : but that soon passed, and for the greater part of hi.s reign 
he lived a life of vile private immorality, not ceasing to claim 
the control of the foreign afiairs of France, but showing in liis 
policy neither patriotism nor diplomatic .skill. He distrusted 
his ministers, and often intrigued behind their backs, and the 
i'hief influence upon his policy was not that of any of the 
great servants of the Crown, but rather that of the women 
who in succession held the position of mistress at court. The 
chief of these are Madame de Pompadour for the Madame de 
first part of the reign, and Madame du Barri for Pompa- 
the latter part. The great change in alliances, some- 
times known as “ the Diplomatic Revolution,” wliich took 
place between the Austrian Succession War and the Seven 
Years’ War, wherein France passed from the alliance of 
Prussia to the alliance of Austria, was not, indeed, altogether 
due to Madame Pompadour or her vanity, as has sometimes 
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been alleged, but was certainly influenced and promoted by 
her. The decline of France is justly traced in part to the 
influence of this woman, who had some good private qualities, 
but whose influence upon public affairs was altogether for evil. 

One result of these wars — ^though not one upon which 
European diplomacy fixed its eyes with any great interest — was 
France France of India and of Canada. In both 

loses India countries her policy had been for a time success- 
Cuada* conducted by men of eminent 

ability. It was Dupleix wlio, by skilfully engaging 
in the quarrels among the Indian princes, by throwing the 
strength of France now' on one side and now on the other, and 
by training Indian troops in European methods, increased the 
. possessions of France in India, and showed also 
^ * to his English rivals the means whereby, without 

actual declaration of war, they subsequently made themselves 
masters of the vast peninsula. In Canada the French pos- 
sessions were large, and, on the whole, well-governed. The 
French had in Montcalm a soldier and statesman of the liighest 
worth, and possessing, as they did, not only territories in 
the north, but also in the south of the continent, 
w'here New^ Orleans and the lower valley of the 
Mississippi were in their hands, it seemed not impossible 
that the future of North America might lie with them 
rather tlian with the English. The first war, so far as Indian 
and Colonial affairs were concerned, was a drawn battle, but 
it was clear that tlie end had not been reached. It was Indian 
and American interests which drew England into the second 
war, and, in that, victory came swiftly and decisively to the 
side of the island state. When the Peace of Paris was signed 
in 1763 tlie flag of France had cea.sed to fly in Canada, and it 
flew in India only over small possessions and by permission 
of the dominant English power. 

It will be better instead of giving any incidents in this 
well-known struggle to consider the causes which led to so 
Cause of di-sastrous a result for France. Some weight must 
French be attached to the refusal of France to give to 
failure. representatives in distant lands a free liand : 

in Canada especially the enterprise of the colonists was 


Montcalm. 
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checked by the interference of the Home Government. More 
weight must be attached to the fact that while England was 
fighting on the Continent with limited responsibility, 
and could withdraw from it at any time behind the of 

security of the surrounding seas, France, on the the Home 
other hand, was engaged there in a war which 
demanded all her energies, and in itself over- 
strained her resources. We have seen that the Spanish colo- 
nial power owed its wreck largely to the continental complica- 
complications of Spain, and it is true also that it tions in 
was the ambitions and the contests of France in 
Europe which prevented lier colonial enterprise from striking a 
deep root and bearing permanent results. If we look to the con- 
tests themselves we shall find that the result w^as decided by 
naval supremacy. There were not, indeed, during British 
the Seven Years’ War, any encounters of import- naval 
ance between the navies of England and France in 
distant waters ; but none the less, campaigns in both India 
and Canada w'ere controlled by the failure of France to send 
out reinforcements or to maintain constant intercourse with 
her representatives. France w^as not immediately conscious 
that she had lost so vast a prize, but she w'as conscious of her 
d(‘feats and humiliations in Europe. The rise of the absolute 
monarchy in Franc<» had been due largely to the services which 
it rendered and the victories which it w^on in 
w ar, and the military failure of the government 
of Louis XV. destroyed the popularity of the monarchy 
government and undermined the loyalty of the 
people. Napoleon is reported to have said that 
the biittlc of Rossbaeh (the battle in w'hich the French were so 
hopelessly defeated by Frederick) w^as the cause of the French 
Revolution, and there is much truth in the view' that is implied 
by that saying. 

The end of Louis XV.’s reign saw foreign events which 
must be briefly noted. There came upon Poland in 1772 what 
is known as the First Partition, the seizure, that is 
to say, of outlying provinces by Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia. France tried to interfere, but in vain, and her 
failure marks again the decline of her prestige. Just before 
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the end of the reign, however, there came a noteble acquisition. 
The island of Corsica had long been in insuirection against 
the rule of Genoa. The straggle was ended by the cession 
Corsica island to France. The resistance of the 

islanders was beaten down, and the government 
of France thus gained a position which would be of the 
greatest value to France as a naval base in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

We turn now to the domestic history of the reign, and we 
see there how opposition to the monarchy was rising up, and 
the forces were being accumulated which produced the great 
outbreak of the Revolution a quarter of a century later. It 
was a sign of the weakness and the unpopularity of the govern- 
ment that men and institutions who w^ould not have dared to 
express their opposition against the government of Louis XIV., 
persisted in their attacks upon Louis XV. and in several 
instances won their point against the Crown its(*lf. 

We have already noted the rise of the religious movement 
knowT) as Jansenism, and we have seen that its supporters 
had been crushed by the coml)ined action of the 
Jansenism, Crown of France ; but the Jan- 

senists still existed, and their opposition to religious and 
political authority w'as not lessened by the injustice from 
which they had suffered. They found a champion in the 
Parlement of Paris, which was primarily, as we liave already 
seen, a Court of Justice, but acted also generally as a guardian 
of the laws of Fraiif^e. This power it had usc'd in past ag(‘s 
mainly to draw away cases from the authority of the feudal 
SuDDorted bring them within the j)0W(U’ of th(‘ 

by the king’s courts; but it now used its functions to 
P^iement royal authority in matters (ecclesiastical. 

For the Jansenists were being subjected to an 
gdious and irritating oppression. The last consolations of 
the Church were refused to any one suspected of Jansenism. 
The Parlement declared that this was an attack upon the 
laws of France, and again and again interfered on beJialf of 
the Jansenists. The people of Paris applaiub'd the boldness 
with wldch the government was attacked, and in many 
instances Parlement secured its aim. 
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But there was little life in Jansenism, and the Parlement 
shortly turned from the defence of this body to an attack 
upon the greatest of all religious corporations Attack 
within the Koman Catholic Church, the Jesuits, upon the 
We have now seen how the Jesuits had been the 
chief agency of Rome in turning back the tide of Protestant 
success. Since tlie end of the era of the religious wars and 
the Peace of Westphalia, they had turned to other enter- 
prises, and had been singularly successful in their conduct of 
foreign missions. In France they were unpopular because they 
had identified themselves closely with the royal authority, 
and were believed to have inspired some of its worst acts of 
religious oppression. Their position seemed strong and 
unchallenged, when a storm arose from an unexpected quarter. 
The manag('r of a Jesuit mission in the West Indies had 
become insolvent owing to the de]iredations of English vessels 
during the war. His creditors claimed that tlie whole society 
was answerable for his debts, and the matter was brought 
before the Parlenumt. Parlement had long regarded the 
Jesuits with hostility, and eagerly seized upon this opportunity 
to inquire into the whole orgaiiiziition of the Jesuit order. 
In vain the king tried to take the matter out of the hands of 
the Parlement and bring it before a tribunal of his own choosing. 
The Parlement went on in spite of all, and sooii declared 
that the Jesuit order, as then constituted, was inadmissible 
in France, because its members .wore an absolute allegiance 
to tlieir general, who might be a foreigner, and had rarely, if 
ever, been a Fnuichman. Tlie international character of the 
Jesuit order had been one of the chief sources of its power in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it was now the 
caus(‘ or the excuse of the attack that was made upon it. 
Proposals were made for a compromise. It was suggested 
that the Jesuits of France should choose for themselves a 
chief who should always be a Frenchman ; but the idea of 
conce.ssion or conciliation was rejected. “ They 3 upp|.^g. 
must be as they are,” was tlie answer, “or they sionofthe 
must cease to be,” and Louis XV., though he 
would have liked to save them, yielded to the 
pressure that was put upon him, and in 1764 the order was 
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declared suppressed in France. The attack upon the order 
in France was by no means an isolated incident. In all 
Catholic countries about this time, and especially in Portugal 
and in Spain, the Jesuits were the subject of inquiry and 
attack. The general movement against them was part of the 
intellectual current of the time which we shall shortly examine, 
and it was distinguished by nothing more clearly than by 
its opposition to the authority and coercive power of the 
Roman Catholic Church. After the Jesuits had been expelled 
Aboli- Portugal and Spain, and from several of the 

tion of Italian states as well as from France, great pressure 
^he^esuit upon the papacy to recognize the suppres- 

sion and to abolish the whole order. At last, in 
1773, Pope Clement XIV. was constrained to yield. “It is 
my own right hand,” he is reported to have said, “ that I am 
cutting off, but it has sinned.” The Jesuit order was, therefore, 
abolished, but the abolition did not last very long. The 
order was too valuable a weapon of the Church to be tlvus 
sacrificed, and it was soon restored and became again, what 
it has continued to be, the chief agency and influence witliin 
the Catholic Church. 

Parlement thus gained a notable victory, and soon it 
was quarrelling with the king once more, this time on 
Parle- question of the various edicts of taxation 

meat and which were sent down to it for registration 
taxation, during the last years of the reign. The opposition 
of the Parlement had become a constant annoyance, and was 
probably a real check to good government as well as bad. 
The king\s anger was stimulated by his mistress, Du Barri. 
She compared the action of the French Parlement to that of 
the English Parliament in the seventeenth century ; she 
pointed to a portrait of the English Charles I., and said to the 
king, “ Your Parlement also will cut off your head.” The 
king in the end determined to have recourse' to vigorous 
Suppres- measures. The members of the Parlement were 
sion of arrested and exiled ; their courts were declared 
Parlement abolished, and their place as 

the highest court of justice in France was taken by new 
royal courts, which would never have the old powers of 
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interference in public affairs which had been possessed by 
the Parlement (1771). 

Louis XV. died in 1774. Few kings, if any, have ruled in 
Europe with such evil consequences to the State that was 
committed to them. He was not by nature £)eathand 
cruel, nor did he desire to strike a blow at the influence 
prosperity or progress of France, but lie was 
centred in himself ami in his own pleasures. He 
was mastered by idleness and self-indulgence ; he made no 
effort to see beyond tlie immediate future. He had some 
suspicion that the present system would not last long ; it was 
enough for him that it would last his life time. “ After me, 
the delugi‘,” he is reported to have said ; and the deluge was 
not long in coming after his death. 

Here, before we pro(x'ed with the narrative of events 
in France, it will be well to survey tlie condition of the country 

upon the eve of this deluge of which Louis XV. . 

1 A 1 r 1 1 1 Character- 

spoke. A great number of books liave been istlc^bf 

witten about what is knowm us the ancient Ae indent 

but we must confine our survey to a few pages. - ^ * 

Wliat we lind in Franci* is by no means a solitary or unexampled 
condition of things. In most (countries of Western Europe 
there was something like it, and tliere were several countries 
in which tin* same general abuses were found with greater 
intensity and oppressiveness. I’he peasant of Poland or of 
8{)ain, or of some states of South Germany, if lie had been 
transported to Francis would have found there social con- 
ditions better than his own, and libiTty far greater than he 
was accustomed to. It is not the intensity of the suffering 
of the French people wliich by itself produ(*ed the Rev'olution, 
but other causes which we shall have, shortly to consider. 

The ({overnmeiit of France was an absolutism. It was 
reckoned the most absolute government to be found in Europe, 
wit h the <‘xcep1 ion of 'rurkey. It owed its strength 
to the fact that it had at one time represented lutilmof" 
the people and served the needs of Fnuice better the French 
than the aristocracy or any elected assembly 
could do. Its ab.solutism remained, but its social 
and national service had almost ceased. The people no longer 

2 u 
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regarded it as the champion of their cause ; it was closely 
linked with tlie aristocracy which was historically its greatest 
enemy. It had triumphed over the feudal nobility; 
Itsoppo- destroyed or it had controlled all the 

nents over- representative institutions which France had at 
thrown. possessed. The States-General had 

ceased to exist ; the provincial estates were destroyed either 
in name or in fact ; municipal institutions had been brought 
under the control of the central government ; Protestantism 
and Jansenism had been coerced ; the Catholic Church, by 
the Concordat of 1516, had been turned into the instrument of 
royal policy. An absolute government is not only the most 
efficient for certain purposes when strong, but it is also the 
most unstable when it is weak, and tlie French monarchy had 
Its insta- come into tliis condition of weakness. There wen* 
bility. signs* of the coming change in the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XTV., but the development had gone on 
rapidly during the reign of Louis XV. His government had 
shown neitlier patriotism, nor a careful choice of instruments ; 
neither efficiency, nor success. Tlie State was thus dominated 
by a single institution, and that institution was coiTU})t and 
tottering. 

While the political condition of Franco was, before all 
things, unstable, her, social condition was antiquated, irrational, 
and oppressive. The social condition of France 
ruins of before the Revolution is sometimes described as 
feudalism, feudalism ; but this is a mistake. Feudalism, in 
the strict sense of the word, such as has been described in a 
previous chapter, had been destroyed, perliaps, more com- 
pletely in France than elsewhere in Europe : the nobles 
possessed less political power in France than in England or 
in Germany. But the laud was still burdened by tlie ruins 
of the feudal system, by institutions, customs, and rights 
which had once been capable of defence when tlie nobles of 
France were the real government, but which liad become now 
merely oppressive since the triumph of the monarchy and the 
withdrawal of the nobles from their estates to reside in 
Versailles or Paris. 

The chief relics of feudalism were the judicial rights and 
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the financial privileejes of the nobles. They still possessed 
and exercised certain judicial rights over the residents on 
their estates ; and they were a privileged class 'pjjg 
in the matter of taxation. They were not the privileged 
only privileged class : the clergy shared the title 
with them, and a large number of rich men, who neither 
belonged to the nobility nor the clergy, purchased the same 
financial privileges. The privileged classes were not, indeed, 
entirely exempt from all direct taxation as they had once 
been. Efforts had been made ever since the Age of Louis XIV. 
tf) place some part of the burdens of the State upon their 
shoulders ; tliey paid their share of excise and customs ; there 
were certain property taxes from which they did not entirely 
*escape ; but they were wliolly free from the taille, and bore 
a far smaller sliarc of the taxation than any corresponding 
class in any state of modern Europe. What they escaped from 
fell mainly upon the peasantry, and it is to the peasantry that 
we must now turn. 

Serfdom luul aliiiost entirely disappeared from the soil of 
France ; there was a large number of day labourers working 
upon the land, but tlie soil was largely in the Condition 
possession of small cultivators who were either of the 
metayers or pro])ri('tors. TJie former class paid P^^santry. 
to the owners of the land a certain proportion of its produce 
as rent, and are described as being generally both poor 
and discontented ; but the class of proprietors was the most 
distinguisliing feature of agricultural France.. A large part 
of the soil was in their hands, and an English Peasant 
farmer (Artliur Young) who visited France shortly pro- 
before tlie lievolution deplored the subdivision 
of the country, which, he believed, led to bad and un- 
productive farming. These peasiiuts took an active part 
in the disorderly movements wliich accompanied the beginning 
of the Revolution, and the causes of their discontent are not 
difficult to find. The laud wliich was cultivated was their 
own, which they could sell or bequeath, and yet it was 
surrounded by many arbitrary and irritating restrictions. 
Thus they had sometimes to pay to some feudal lord a certain 
number of sheaves of corn ; or a certain number of chickens 
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or of sheep ; or they had to grind their corn at tlie feudal 
mill ; or to crush their grapes in the feudal winepress. More 
serious probably than all of these were the game laws of 
France, according to which the peasantry were forced to allow 
the great and small game of the neighbouring lords to invade 
their fields and destroy their crops. These burdens, and others 
like tliem, were the remains of the old feudal system of France, 
intelligible and defensible, wliile the nobles still carried on 
the govermnent, but no longer anything but an anomaly 
since feudalism had been overthrown by the monarchy and 
the nobles were for the most part resident in Paris or at 
Versailles. 


The annoyance caused by these feudal dues and restric- 
tions was very great ; but the cliief burden was caused 
The State taxes of the State. The towns had 

taxes on managed to a large extent to escape ; it was 

theunpri- upon the country districts and upon tlie un- 
^ ’ privileged peasantry tJiere that the chief load was 
placed. The State taxes whicli the peasants liad to pay were 
heavy, and they were assessed and collected in a way so 
exasperating that they produced more resentment than they 
need have done. The chief taxes were as follows. From the 


Taille. 


fifteenth century onwards tlie government had 
looked to tlie iaille as its chief source of income. 


This was a tax upon the houses and the landed property of tlie 
unprivileged. It was assessed by the central government and 
divided among the various districts of France by the intexidauts 
and their agents, and was n*garded by the taxpayers with 
particular dislike. It was increased arbitrarily upon any sign of 
well-being in house or land, and the squalor of the villages of 
France, which is described by visitois before tlie R(‘ volution, 
is to be attributed partly, indee<l, to poverty, but partly also 
to the hope of avoiding taxation by the app(*aran<'e o^jioverty. 
Gabelle importance was the tax called the gabflle. 

This was not projierly speaking a tax, hut rather a 
salt monopoly in the hands of the Stat«‘. The vState alone 
could sell salt, and it forced <‘very individual, man, woman, and 
child, to buy a certain amount in each year, Tlie price was 
arbitrarily fixed, and it varied widely between one district 
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and another ; the smuggling of salt, from areas where it was 
cheap, into those where it was dear, was, therefore, constantly 
practised, and the prisons were full of men who were charged 
with salt smuggling. Another tax was the corvee^ a system of 
forced labour exacted by the State from the peasantry : but 
it had been reduced to very small proportions, and was, on the 
eve of the Revolution, rather a cause of irritation than a 
crushing burden. 

The total weight of taxes and feudal dues upon the peasantry 
was very great. It is calculated that in some districts the 
peasant paid to the State 55 per cent, of all that he 
earned. He came to regard the system of govern- burden of 
merit as the caiuse of his troubles. He passionately 
desired the overtlirow of llic government and the freedom of 
his land from all restrictions and arbitrary charges, and it is 
(*asy to understand, therefore, why he so readily co-operated 
in the early movements of the Revolution. 

The peasantry were the most decididly revolutionary 
class at the beginning of the movement, but there was no 
really conservative class. The towns were full of 
new ideas, and the commercial classes were op. 

irritated by the restrictions placed upon them by position to 

tlie government, and inspired to demand freedom thegovem- 
1 7 • 1 f 1 r ^ • r ment 

by the sight of the tar greater prosperity of com- 
merce and trade in England. Even the aristocracy regarded 
the monarchy with feelings of jealousy, and tliougli the upper 
ranks of the ch'rgy warmly supported the established order, 
the parish priests were for the most part in sympathy with 
the desire for change. 

We must turn now to the new ideas, which wore 
spreading on all sides, all tending to the overthrow of 
the established order in Church and State, with 
a view to founding a more equal and a more humane intellec- 
scKjicty. Some kind of cliange was probably in- 
evitable in any case, for t he old forms of govern- 
ment were wearing out, and there were positive grievances 
enough to make the people press for practical reforms; 
but the Revolution was hastened and influenced by the vrriters 
of the time who inspired the French people generally 
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with dislike for the existing order, and witli passionate hope 
and belief in the possibility of the regeneration of France. 
There has probably been no era in the history of the world 
when literary men — WTiters, that is to say, without any 
official position in Cliurch or State — have exercised such an 
influence upon the minds and actions of men ; and it is 
necessary, therefore, to examine the nature of this influence 
at the end of the reign of Louis XV. 

The movement was many sided, and some of the most 
prominent writers of the time wlio joined in it were to be 
Its general found in Germany, in England, and in America, 
tenancies. Some of its main tendencies may be summarized 
as follow^s. In the first place, all the wTiters were opposed to 
Ravolu- the established order ; some of them were con- 
tipnary. servative in temper, some of them revolutionary, 
but all were agreed in regarding the established order in Church 
and State with disfavour. A second marked characteristic 
of the movement v/as its huiiianity. All institutions were 
brought to this tribunal, and the writers almost 
* without exception, (*ond(*mned in the strongest 
terms religious persecution, cruel and vindictive punishments, 
the use of torture in trials at law, and all the many cruelties of 
UiUiisto- the ancient legime. It may be noted further that 
rical, most of these wTiters turned away with something 

like contempt and loathing from the actual history of France 
during the ^Middle Ages : but, while they were accustomed to 
speak of everything medi«Tval as barbarous, they regarded the 
classical world of Greece and Rome with indiscriminating 
enthusiasm. Many mistakes were commonly made as to the 
history and institutions of Grew.e and Rome, and leg(md was 
uncritically accepted as history : and without any misgivings 
the writers of the time drew their illustrations and their 
lessons from ancient history, taking examples of heroism and 
civic virtue from Plutarch’s lives of the Gre(‘ks and Romans, 
and of despotism and vice from Tacitus’ lurid pictures of the 
Roman Empire. Popular education had not spread widely 
in France, and the philosophical writings of the time, though 
written in easy and popular style, must have circulated chiefly 
among the upper and middle classes : but ideas once current 
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cannot be restrained within limits, and the criticism of the 
established order and the vague hopes tliat were entertained of 
a new era spread far and wide among all classes in France. 

Voltaire (1694-^^ the greatest name in French 

literature of the eighteenth century, and his acti vity extended to 
almost every field of literature ; to drama, to poetry, 
to pliilosophy, to history, and to fiction, all written ^ 
with perfect lucidity and illuminated with never-failing wit. 
He devoted his long life to the '^Treacliingjof enlightenment, 
and ^ an assault upon the religious beliefs and institutions 
of liis time ; it was coercion in religion which he especially 
attacked, and religious toleration has had no more effective 
champion. In political and social matters his standpoint w^as 
less clear ; he did not desire a democracy, though lie saw that 
the French monarchy was wTak and corrupt. He liad been 
closely associated with Frederick the Great of Prussia in the 
early part of his reign, and he seems to have d(‘sired for France 
some ruler of the same kind, vigorous and unscrupulous, who 
would rule with absolute power, in the interests of enlighten- 
ment and humanity. 

Another name that deserves mention, even in this slight 
sketch, is that of Moirtesrpiieu (1G89-1755). His great book is 
“ The Spirit of the Laws,*' in wliich he sums up the Montes- 
lessons of history on matters of government. His quieu. 
ideas were la.rg<‘ly influenced by his admiration for the institu- 
tions of England, and he would have liked to see a free and 
balanced aristcKU’atic. government established in France. The 
special contribution wtiich he made to political thought was 
his insistence upon tlie separation of the legislative, the 
exe<uitivo and the judicial parts of the State, and his chapters 
dealing with this point had a great influence on the making 
of the constitution of the United States of America, and on 
the French constitution of 1791. 

A more immediately influential name than either of these 
is that of Rousseau (1712-1778), wdao stands in many respects 
quite apart from the otht'is. His deeply emotional 
nature was very far indeed from the intellectuality 
and rationalism of Voltaire and of Montesquieu. In many 
respects he threw liimself against the currents of the age ; 
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he preaohed a return to nature, and in tlic spirit of this famous 
phrase desired to alter the prevalent system of education from 
the family upwards ; he rejected orthodo?^ Christianity in 
every shape, but lie lield passionately to a beliel in God and 
preached this belief with evangelical fervour. His political 
ideas are to be found in many of his works, but they are 
The ** Social summed up in the small book which is entitled the 
Contract” ‘ ‘ Social Contract,'’ which had an immense influence 
upon his own and the next generation, and has been rightly 
described as the Bible of the Revolution. In this book he 
asserts that the origin of all governments is to be found in the 
people themselves, not in any divine right of monarchy, nor 
in any contract between the people and their rulers. The 
power belonged, he maintained, originally to the people, and 
alwajTs belongs by right to them ; as all governments emanate 
from them, so they have a right to overthrow all governments : 
but when they liave established a government that suits them 
there can be no limit to its power either in matters political 
or religious. So that whilst he secuns at one moment to Ix' 
preaching doctrines of wild revolution, another part of his 
book was quoted by the revolutionary leadcTs as justifying 
their most despotic action. It was not only the doctrines of 
the book, but also the style in which they weie enunciated, 
in short epigrammatic sentences, which procured for it its 
great influence upon its generation. 

In conclusion, if we think of France uj)on the eve of the 
Revolution, we must not imagine that its people suffered 

Concl sion. grievously than those of many other lands, 

but they were more conscious of their suffering. 
They were inspired by a more hopeful determination to abolisli 
the causes ot it, and they were face to face with a government 
powerful in appearance, but weak in reality, the overthrow 
of which would leave the forces of rebellion in complete 
command of the field. 

In addition to tlie ordinary histories of France, Taine’s AnciejU 
Regime; Do Tocqueville, The Ancient Regime and the RemlutUm; 
Arthur Young’s Travels in France; John Morloy, Voltaire an(l 
Rousaeau ; Rousseau, Social Contrary translated by H. J. Tozer ; 
Lecky, History of England^ chapter xx. ; Lord Acton, Lectures on the 
French Revolution, 
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CHAPTER XIV 

The French Revolution 

Loins XVI., who became King of France in 1774, was one of 
the most well-meaning men who ever occupied tliat position. 
He liad seen with disgust the character of tlie Court Louis 
of Louis XV., and he liimself was influenced by the XVI. and 
pliilanthropic ideas of the time. He had been Marie 
married to Marie Antoinette, an Austrian princess, ° 
at a moment when it was hoped to bring France and Austria 
together in (ommon action in Europe. His queen was a woman 
of great strength of cliaracter and of more intellectual power 
than her husband possessed ; but she was a stranger in France, 
and understood neither its problems nor its government, and 
her influence upon her husband was an evil one. From the first 
sJie was disliked as b(*ing a foreigner and an Austrian, and at 
the end she was regarded with some truth as the bitterest 
enemy of the Revolution. 

The financial situation in 1774 was a very serious one. 
France liad a large debt, and the debt grew year by year. 
We luive seen in the last chapter some of the causes of this 
unsatisfactory condition of things. So long as the richer 
t'lasses wen* exempt from their fair burden of taxation on the 
ground of privilege, it would be impossible to put the finances 
of France on a satisfactory footing, or to get such an income 
as tile needs of the country demanded. The clue to the early 
years of t he reign is to be found in the necessity for the abolition 
of pecuniary privil(*ges and in the various attempts that were 
made to secure this end. The first ministry which Louis XVI. 
appointed was admirably chosen. Its chief member was Turgot, 
a man already well known for his skilful govern- 
ment of a poor provincial district, and as a writer .. ... 

and sympathizer with the pliilosophic ideas of the time. Had 
Louis XVI. supported him as his ancestor, Louis XIII. had 
supported Richelieu, great reforms might have been peacefully 
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Necker. 


carried out, and France might have been spared the revolu- 
tionary trials that were to follow. Turgot projected many 
schemes for the abolition of privilege and the better government 
of France, and carried some out ; but he found himself resisted 
by a court intrigue, which was supported by the queen, and the 
king unwillingly dismissed him. The next finance minister 
was Necker, a banker of Geneva and a Protestant, 
whose' employment as a minister raised some 
constitutional difficulties. He was not, like Turgot, a great 
reforming statesman, but he was an excellent financier, and 
did much by economy and by skilful borrowing to bring about 
something like a balance between the income and the expendi- 
ture of the State. But while he was in office France became 
-pjjg involved in tlie war between England and her 

American revolted colonies in North America. The war was 
a great triumph for France. Great Britain was 
humiliated both by land and by sea, and the victory of tho 
colonies could not have been won, as it was and when it was, 
if it had not been for the assistance rendei*ed in many ways by 
the French Governnient. But this victorious war did little 
or nothing to strengthen the position of the monarchy or to 
undo the effects of tlie military failures of the last reign. Tho 
eyes of France were fixed upon the triumph of the United 
States ratlier than on that of the French armies. Tliev hailed 
with enthusiasm the rise of a democracy and a Republic, and 
instead of supporting the government which had carried them 
through to victory, they began to think more seriously than 
ever of importing into France the ideas wliich they saw so 
successful beyond the Atlantic, In another way, too, the war 
damaged the prosp<‘cts of tlie monarchy. Neeker's careful 
management of the finances could only be successful in a time 
of peace ; the war, in spite of its triumph, had involved 
France in great expenses, and Necker’s economies were com- 
pletely effaced. lie, too, came to the conclusion tliat the 
privileged classes must be taxed, and he put out a full statement 
of the economic position of France in order to prepare the way 
Fall of for further measures. There arose, thereupon, 

Necker. against him the same opposition as had been fatal 

to his predecessor, and in 1784 he had to retire from office. 
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The financial administration was now reduced to miserable 
expedients. The government was carried on for a time by 
reckless borrowing at a high rate of interest, and when this 
was no longer possible, fne king tried to impose taxes upon all 
classes in France by means of royal edicts. There can be no 
question that in so doing he was only acting as his predeceessors 
had often acted before, but the monarchy was no longer what it 
had been. It was weak because of the character of the king, 
and because of the rapidly increasing confidence of the opposi- 
tion, and the king found his financial edicts resisted by the 
Parlementof Paris, whose existence he had revived immediately 
after his accession. And the resistance of Parlement was 
supported by tlie great mass of the people of France. Amidst 
all these confusions the cry was often heard that the nation 
i(;self must be taken into council, and that the States-General 
must be restored. Tlie States-General, the ancient Demand for 
representative assembly of the three orders in States- 
France, had not met sincn^ 1614, and their functions 
and their organization were little known ; but it was known 
tliat thf*y liad formed a general representative assembly, and 
their n^storation was now loudly demanded. The king, 
partly througli weakness and partly through genuine sympathy 
with the aims of the popular party in France, determined to 
yield to tJiis constantly growing demand. He restored Necker 
to his councils, and he declared himself ready to summon the 
States-General. 

Tli(‘ decision \vas greeted with general enthusiasm, and the 
king was unquestionably popular. Two preliminary questions 
(allied for settlement. First, were the commons to TheStatcs- 
have as many repn^sentatives as eacli of the General, 
privileged orders, the clergy and the nobility, or 
wer(‘ they to hav(» twice as many ? The king, on the advice of 
N(*cker, decided for the popular claim, which was known as 
doubljg. representation. The question still remained as to how 
tlie representatives were to sit and vote. Were they to sit 
together and decide every question by a simple majority (in 
which case the representatives of the commons, with much 
support from the clergy and a little even from the nobles, woiJd 
be able to carry the day) ; or were they to sit in three chambers, 
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and was every question to be decided by a majority of 
chambers ? In the latter case double representation would 
; prove little better than a mockery, and the privileged orders 
; would be in a position to force their will upon the nation. 
This second question was not decided when, on May 6, 1789, 
twelve hundred representatives of clergy, nobility and commons 
came together at Versailles. The king opened the proceedings 
with an optimistic speech, but it soon turned out that nothing 
could be done until the question of the method of voting had 
been -settled. Negotiations between the three orders came to 
nothing. The commons felt their hands strengthened by 
petitions and the general support of France, and a large number 
of the clergy declared themselves ready to conn' over to the 
side of the commons. x\fter much negotiation and hesitation 
The commons on June IT, 1789. took to themselves 

National tlie title of ilie National Ass(mibly,\ and declared 
Assembly, ^yould proceed to their task of making 

a constitution for France, whether the privileged orders 
co-operated with them or not. By this act the Third Estate 
\ (or Commons) claimed the right to act for the nation as a whole. 
The Crown now was obliged to interfere. It had been driven 
from side to side by conUmding factions at court, but the king 
now determined to go down and announce his will to the 
representatives. He promised a large number of reforms ; 
and he declared that the States-General was to be a permanent 
institution of France, but he spoilt all by announcing that the 
States-Gejieral was to be organized upon the three-chamber 
model. The commons, under the leadership of 
their greatest orator and most determined statesman, 
Mirabeau, who, though a nobleman by birth, had joined the 
popular side, determined to resist a proposal which would have 
given power to the privileged classes. The king, through 
humanity and through weakness, was not willing to make use 
of the army and to crush down the rebellion against his power 
which had thus clearly begun. In a few days, in spite of the 
bold words that he had spoken, a complete victory crowned 
the efforts of the commons. Many of the nobility and clergy 
came over to the commons of their own free will : the rest 
were asked to do so by the king himself ; and by the end of the 
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month, all the twelve hundred representatives of France, or 
such of them as cared to attend, were assembled in one room 
and proceeded to draw up a constitution, each question being 
decided by a simple majority, and the popular party holding 
a decided preponderance in the assembly. The 
key to this strange surrender of the Crown is to be of the sur- 
found in the financial situation. Money the crown 
must have. It had failed to get money under the 
former regi^ne by any of the ordinary methods ; it could only 
hope to secure a position of solvency by the help of the people; 
and the help of the people could not be gained except on the 
conditions which had now been won. 

But the surrender of the king was to a large extent in appear- 
ance only : his courtiers were urging him to action and to 
repress, by means of the army, the movement in 
Paris, which grew more dangerous every day. It of the 
seems that in the end he acquiesced, and a great 
movement of troops was ordered and many regiments were to 
concentrate upon Paris, Necker, who had shown no great 
ability in his administration, but who was still a popular hero 
with the people of Paris, was dismissed, and men of known 
aristocratic and reactionary opinions were appointed in his 
place. When the news of these events reached Paris it pro- 
duced a storm of opposition. The whole city seethed with 
political excitement, and agitation. The assembly sat at 
V^'crsailles, twelve miles away, but in Paris itself there were 
politicians and mob orators, such as Marat and Camille Des- 
moulins, wlio were quite capable of leading the people. Some 
of the troops quartered in Paris went over to the popular side. 
A storehouse of arms was attacked and taken, and then 
on July 14, the crowd proceeded to the attack of the great 
fortress of the Bastille. This was no longer a place of any 
military importance ; it had a small garrison and only con- 
tained a handful of prisoners, none of them imprisoned for 
political reasons. But it had been a famous prison a hundred 
years earlier ; it was regarded as a symbol of absolutism ; and 
it might have been used, if properly garrisoned, as a means 
of holding Paris in check. It could have resisted the assault 
made upon it for a long time, but its provisions were scanty 
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and its garrison half-mutinous. The commander was told that 
the king himself had surrendered. He determined in the 
course of the afternoon to surrender to the insurgents on con- 
dition that his life and the life of his garrison were spared. The 
promise was given, but as the commander and his officers were 
being taken off, the unruly crowd broke in through their 
guards and cruelly murdered them. 

The king and court were at once frightened from their 
designs by this successful attack upon the Bastille. The 
The king unpopular ministers were dismissed and Necker 
• Paris. was restored : the Revolution had gained its first 
great victory over the monarchy. A few months later, in 
October, 1789, it gained another equally important. From the 
first the people of Paris had desired to have the king resident 
in tlieir midst, but hitherto he had refused to leave his great 
palace at Versailles. On October *5, howevei*, a women’s 
demonstration against the scarcity^ food in Paris was turned 
into a movement against the Palace of Versailles. A great 
crowd partially armed made its way out thither and ife- 
quested the king to come and live in Paris. He returned a 
dubious answer, but on the morning of October 6 the crowd 
broke into the palace and made their way to the apartments 
of the king and queen. The royal couple were for a time in 
great peril, but the arrival of Lafayette, at the head of the 
recently formed National Guards, relieved tliem from the 
pressure of immediate danger. Lafayette, however, had 
himself brought a request from the town coimcil of Paris, 
urging the same point, that the king would come and reside 
at Paris. He was as unwilling as ever to go, for his Parisian 
palace of the Tuileries was wholly unprepared to receive him, 
and he ^alized that he would be practically a prisoner there ; 
a refusal woifld, however, probably have led to a further out- 
break of violence, and on the afternoon of October 6^ the .royal 
party made its way to Paris and was installed in the Tuileries. 
From Tienceforth the king found himself more and more a 
prisoner in the hands of his people, and longed before all 
things to escape. 

As a result of these events, the Revolution found itself for 
a time secure from interference, and the Assembly which had 
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now taken to itself the name of the “ Constituent Assembly,’" 
wac free to go on towards its declared object, the framing of 
a constitution in France, which should replace the The Con- 
of royal absolutism and aristocratic stituent 
privilege. The work of constitution-making was 
preceded by a declaration of the Rights of Man, in which 
the influence of Rousseau’s teaching may clearly be seen. In 
this famous declaration it was laid down that all men are born 
free and equal in their rights ; that the end of all governments 
is the maintenance of liberty and property, security and 
resistance to oppression ; that all citizens have the right to 
take a share, personally or by their representatives, in the 
making of the laws ; that all sovereignty rests wuth the nation, 
and that no one can exercise autjiority except as the repre- 
sentative of the nation. When the actual work of constitution- 
making was begun, the general lines followed were those of 
the English constitution. Louis XVI. w^as willing to accept 
many of tlie changes tliat were proposed, though tliey reduced 
him to a position very different indeed from that which his 
great ancestors upon the Freiufli throne had held. But there 
was one part of the new constitution wdiich mortally offended 
him. TJic Assembly had undertaken to reorganize Religious 
the whole government of the Churcli ; tlie dioceses legislation, 
of the bisliops w^re altered ; the incomes of the clergy were 
somew^hat equalized ; the appointment of all clergy, high and 
low, was taken from the hands of the king and of the Pope, 
and w'as made subject to the voters at large, whatever their 
religious opinions might be. These changes, which all breathe 
the spirit of equality and democracy which characterizes the 
Revolution, were disliked by the Pope, and in the end he issued 
against them a bull of condemnation, and excommunicated all 
those who were answerable for them. The king had been 
forced to sign them, however, and his conscience w^as pro- 
foundly uneasy. He hoped for an early opportunity of un- 
doing what he regarded as an impious work. 

The king’s position in Paris grew more and more difficult. 
The public orators and many of the new^spapers were beginning 
to suspect his intentions, and to denounce him as an enemy of 
the Revolution. He had long thought of flight, and his queen, 
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Marie Antoinette, urged him in the same direction. He made 
arrangements with the general in command of the north- 
The king’s eastern armies, and intended to place himself under 
flight the protection of the troops in that region and to 
dictate certain changes in the constitution. He e scaped from 
Paris Jnjlun^l7-91> but, when he was close to safety, he was 
discovered, arrested, and brought back to Paris. The situation 
was a very difficult one, but in the end the Assembly deter- 
mined to suspend him from his functions until the con- 
stitution was completed. WJien completed, it was to be 
offered to the king : if he accepted it, he would reign with the 
powers which it gave liim ; if he refused it, that would amount 
to abdication. There were, however, a number of politicians 
in Paris who believed that this course would lead to no good 
result, and who pressed for the king’s immediate deposition and 
the declaration of the republic. A petition was drawn up, 
and a crowd gathered to sign and support it ; tlic crowd was, 
however, dispersed by the National Guards, and many people 
lost their lives in the confusion that followed. In September, 
Completion 1791, the constitution was at last completed. France 
of the con- was to be governed by a king, who had the right of 
stitution. appointing his ministers and of controlling the 
army and navy, but liad no power of permanently vetoing 
legislation. The work of legislation was entrusted to an 
assembly of some 750 persons, elected by those who possessed 
a certain amount of property, a (jualification whicli included 
the peasantry, but excluded most of the workers of the towns. 
It consisted of one chamber only, which was to sit for two years. 
The local government of F ranee Jiad also been reorganized : 
the old provinces with their liistoric memories were swept 
away, and for them were substituted eighty-three small 
departments with names derived from some river or mountain, 
or other natural feature. This constitution was now offcied 
to the king. He formally accepted it and declared his 
intention of ruling according to it. Many, both at home 
and abroad, thought that this marked the end of the 
Revolution, and tliat France would hencefortli <uijoy a con- 
stitutional life very similar to that which was to ha found in 
England. 
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But the Revolution was not nearly over ; its most violent 
period had not yet begun. Many causes contributed to the 
next outbreak of revolutionary violence. The Q^uses of 
constitution was not easily workable ; the king the next 
was not loyal to it ; and the queen was bitterly 
hostile. The Revolution, so far as it had gone, 
had by no means satisfied the indefinite aspirations and hopes 
which had been entertained at its beginning. It would have 
been difficult in any case to prevent a further movement in 
favour of equality and democracy, but now a new 
influence began to act upon the French Revolution. 

War came between France and a European coalition, and this 
war altered the whole course of the movement. 

An all-important factor in the European situation was the 
condition of the kingdom of Poland. We have spoken in an 
earlier chapter of its weakness and of its decadence, 
and we have seen how, in 1772, Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia had each of them seized a portion of the outlying 
territories of the unhappy kingdom. But after that it seemed 
as though better times were in store. All classes of the people 
were awake to their danger, and the king, Stanislas II., though 
in no sense a great or a strong man, was really anxious to give 
to the country a workable constitution by abolishing the 
dangerous powers of the aristocracy and establishing an 
assembly that could really make laws, and a ministry that 
could really govern. The country made undoubted progress, 
but the neighbours of Poland, and especially Russia, were not 
anxious to see their victim acquiring new strength, and when 
therefore in 1791 tlie reformed constitution was at last forced 
through, they prepared to interfere. Excuses of the most 
flimsy kind were discovered ; Poland was invaded : her 
neighbours determined to seize upon portions of The Second 
her territory, but the principle to be adopted in Partition, 
the division of the spoil awoke violent contentions. In the 
end Austria was left out from the scheme ; Russia gained the 
larger amount of territory ; but Prussia seized valuable lands 
which rounded off her own. It will be well to look a Uttle 
further, and to see the actual end of the unhappy country. 
Divided and pillaged as she had been, the State was unstable, 

2 X . 
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and the population irritable and discontented. The Russians 
brought matters to a head by ordering the entire disbanding 
of the Polish army. The order was met by a rebellion under the 
leadership of the Polish hero, Kosciusko. He gained some 
remarkable successes, but it was impossible that he should win 
The triumph against the vast powers leagued 

end of against him. In October, 1795, the third and last 

Poland. partition of Poland took place. Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia all joined in the spoil, and mutually promised that 
the name of Poland should never reappear on the map of 
Europe. 

These Polish troubles have been put here at the beginning 
of the foreign relations of the French Revolution, because they 
Influence throughout a great influence upon the actions 

of Poland of every European power, and did much to 
on France, efficient and energetic coalition against 

France impossible. There were two revolutions in Europe, 
the Polish and the French, and the Polish Revolution assisted 
the French Revolution to triumph by withdrawing a large 
measure of the energies and attention of the great powers. 

From the first the French Revolution had attracted a 
great deal of attention. At first Europe saw with satisfaction 
Causes of disappearance of the old monarchy which had 
war with so often kept Europe in alarm during the last two 
France. centuries, and it was believed that the new constitu- 
tional government would be weaker and less dangerous to the 
peace of Europe. But soon the action of France provoked 
the hostility of several powers. The principles which the 
Revolution proclaimed tended to subvert the existing order 
in every European country, and Austria and the other German 
states had also more definite grievances. France had declared 
the total abolition of feudalism ; tithes and feudal dues were 
no longer to be paid ; and it turned out that many of the tithes 
and feudal dues paid upon the eastern frontier went into the 

Grievances of German powers, and that these 

of Germany payments had been guaranteed by the Peace of 
gainst Westphalia in 1648. The French refused adequate 
compensation and they declared that the protests 
of the German powers were an insult to French independence 
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and powers of self-government. They on their side had their 
grievances against the German states. A number of French 
nobles, including the brothers of the king, had left France 
since the beginning of the Revolution, partly in fear, but partly 
in order that they might not in any way participate in a move- 
ment which they detested. They had taken up -pjig 
their residence beyond the frontiers, at Treves and emigrant 
at Mainz, and there they kept up the appearance 
of a royal court, and openly enlisted and drilled troops with a 
view to interference in France and the overthrow of the 
Revolution. The French king had formally protested, and 
the emperor, Leopold, who succeeded Joseph II. in 1790 used 
his influence and procured the disbanding of these troops, 
but on both sides the war fever was growing. Nearly all 
classes in France desired war. The king believed that it would ^ 
secure his liberation at the hands of the foreign army ; the 
conservative party thought that it would consolidate the 
constitution ; most of the revolutionaries believed that it 
would reveal the duplicity of the king and hasten the establish- 
ment of a republic. The only opponents of the war were to be 
found in the extremest members of the revolutionary party, 
the so-called Jacobins.^ The leaders of these men, Marat, 
Robespierre and Danton, protested and declared Declaration 
that under the existing circumstances no good 
could come of an European war. In April, 1792, war 
was declared against Francis I. of Austria, who at the age of 
twenty-three had just succeeded his cautious and diplomatic 
father. 

The war opened on the side of France with great enthusiasm 
and confidence of victory, but the first campaign in Belgium 
was an entire failure, and the immediate result of the 
war was the exasperation of public opinion against of the war 
the king. He was believed to be in sympathy on 
rather with the enemy than with the armies of France, 
and to desire a victory for the Austrian troops 
which would lead to the liberation of himself and his court 

^ This famous name is derived from the fact that the political 
club which represented the most advanced revolutionists met in a 
building which had once belonged ho the Jacobin Fricu*8. 
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from his Parisian captors. The Assembly was unwilling to 
take any definite action, and the next great move in the 
Bevolution was carried out by a secret conspiracy of the 
Jacobins. Danton, a barrister of good standing, who had 
thrown himself with ardour into the cause of the Bevolution, 
was the leading force in the movement. It was due to him 
that on August 10, 1792, an attack was made upon the palace 
by the revolutionists of Paris, assisted by troops which had 
arrived in Paris on their road to the frontier. The king and 
queen and the royal party fled before the attack was actually 
delivered, and found a place of refuge in the hall where the 
Assembly met. The palace was stormed ; the Swiss guards 
who defended it were cut down ; tlie victorious insurgents 
Deposition i^^vaded tlie Assembly room and demanded the 
of the deposition of the king. It could not now be refused. 

Louis XVI. was declared deposed, and a new 
Assembly to be elected by manhood suffrage, and to be called 
the Convention, was summoned to decide the future destinies 
of France. 

This great upheaval was soon followed by a deed more 
terrible. To understand it we must remember that France 
was for a time without effective government ; the legislative 
assembly was soon to disappear ; the ministers whom it liad 
appointed were new to their work and possessed little 
The most powerful agency that was to be found 
in France was the Municipal Council of Paris, 
which was kno\vn as the Commune. The con- 
stitution of this body had been changed on the 
morning of August 10, and it consisted now of men of extreme 
opinions, among whom the chief influence was that of Marat. 
Paris was doubtless full of men who deplored tlie overthrow 
of the monarchy, and who looked forward to an early oppor- 
tunity of reversing the decision that had been taken on 
August 10. It was alleged that conspiracies were being formed 
to overthrow the newly established government. It was 
determined to search Paris for hidden arms and possible 
traitors, and the prisons of Paris were, at the end of August, 
crowded to overflowing by men who had been thus arrested. 
Then, on September 2, extemporized tribunals were set up by 


authority. 

The 

Commune 
of Paris. 
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order of the Commune, and the prisoners were brought 
before them. Ordinary offenders were sent back to prison, 
but those who were believed to be friendly to ^he 
the monarchy and therefore hostile to the new September 
Government, were thrust out from the doors of *“^®*cres. 
the prisons and massacred in the street. For three, and to 
some extent for five, days this hideous work went on, and it is 
probable that about 1500 persons, among whom were to be 
found several women, were butchered. The responsibility 
for the act rests with the Commune and with its Executive 
Committee, on which Marat had a place. In a 
document subsequently circulated in the provinces 
the massacre was described as the spontaneous vengeance of the 
people against traitors in their midst at a time when France was 
engaged in a dangerous war, but there can be no doubt that, 
if it was partly carried out by the anger and suspicion of the 
people, it was also to a large extent planned and organized. 

If we turn to the frontiers, we see there an unexpected 
result. Tlui Austrians had been joined by the Prussians, and 
together they had invaded France under tlie 
leadership of the Duke of Brunswick. The Valmy^d 
frontier towns f(*ll into tlieir possession, and they retreat 
marched on without nuu^ting with serious resistance 
until they reached the hills of the Argonnes where 
an army was posted under the command of Dumouriez. 
A battle w^as fouglit at Yalniy. It resulted in a serious check 
to the forces of the allies, and the check w^as made much more 
serious by wdiat follow^ed. The Duke of Brunswick had never 
been in favour of a inarch to Paris. The WTather was very 
bad, his troops W('re suffering from illness, it was difficult to 
procure provisions. Instead, therefore, of making any further 
attempt to pemetrate through the lines of the enemy, he 
negotiated wdth Dumouriez for a retreat, and fell back towards 
the German frontier and subsequently passed the Eliine. 
Tlie Battle of \'almy was a small one, but it is one of the most 
important in European history. It first gave confidence to 
the revolutionary armies and inaugurated that series of military 
triumphs, which under Napoleon carried the French flag into 
nearly every European capital. 
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The Convention promised on August 10 was elected in the 
The Con- early days of September, and it was believed at 
^ntion. first to have resulted in a considerable victory for 
Republic more moderate party ; but the events which 

Execution followed soon gave the supremacy in France to 
of the king. extremest of the revolutionary parties. The 
Republic was declared ; then the king was placed upon his 
trial, and in defiance of the provisions of the constitution of 
1791, he was found guilty of treason and was executed in 
January, 1793. 

The year 1793 saw the establishment of the Reign of 
Terror. The control of the government soon passed into the 
hands of the extreme revolutionary party of the 
Reig^of Jacobins, although without question they were not 
Terror. supported by more than a minority of the people. 
But they were daring and decided, and their rivals, the 
Girondists were timid and uncertain in their aims. France 
meanwhile, was plunged into a war of ever-increasing magnitude. 
Civil war was soon added to the foreign wars. In La Vendee, 
a district of Western France, the peasantry rose in insurrection 
against the republic, protesting against the attacks upon the 
Church and the attempt to force them into the army. In the 
south and in the east there were dangerous movements, 
especially in Lyons, and Toulon. Abroad, the number of 
the enemies of France was increasing. Britain, Holland, and 
Spain joined early in 1793 and soon France had to face the 
coalition of all the great states of Europe, except Russia, 
and Russia herself was unfriendly. The French armies W(*re 
defeated and the collapse of France seemed imminent. The 
Jacobins had to organize resistance against these apparently 
overwhelming dangers. There was no possibility of applying 
constitutional methods, for a free vote would certainly have 
overthrown the Jacobin power. They ruled therefore by 
terror ; they ruled, that is, as many governments have ruled 
before them, by frightening their enemies into submission. 
Committee their power was the Committee 

of Public of Public Safety, a body of twelve men, in which 
Safety. Danton, and then later Robespierre, was 

the chief influence. This body overruled all other authorities 
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whatever, but it was specially concerned with raising troops and 
directing campaigns, and in the end it succeeded in winning 
a series of remarkable victories for France. In Paris the 
Revolutionary Tribunal had been established, and Revo- 
before it were sent large numbers * of men and lutionary 
women accused of offences against the State. 'TribunaL 
Hostility to the Jacobins was interpreted as high treason, and, 
after a hurried trial, those who were found guilty were sent 
to the guillotine. The batches of victims showed a constant 
tendency to increase. The queen followed the king to the 
scaffold, and many men who had taken a prominent and an 
eager part in the early scenes of the Revolution were put to 
death. Soon even moderate republican opinions were inter- 
preted as an offence against the State, and the leaders of the 
once-powerful Girondist party were sent to prison and the 
guillotine. 

Soon the Jacobins began to quarrel among themselves. 
It is difficult to distinguish the aims and the limits of the 
different parties. There was one party of more moderate 
men led by Danton and inclining to more merciful measures 
at home, and to a limitation of the foreign war. Another 
party which was led by Hebert and Chaumette had its 
centre in the Paris Commune, and urged on social changes 
of the most radical description. Through the influence of 
this party a new era was inaugurated, the first year of which 
was to date from the declaration of the Republic in September, 
1792 ; and France dated officially by this new era until the 
reconciliation of Napoleon with the papacy brought back the 
Christian calendar. The year was at the same time rearranged. 
The old months were abolislied, and new names, taken from 
the characteristics of the seasons, Avere adopted ; diAusions of 
ten days were substituted for the weeks of seven days. A 
new decimal system of weights and measures was introduced. 
Then, through the influence of the Commmie, Christianity was 
suppressed in Paris, and the worship of Reason 
substituted for it. A third party consisted of worship of 
Robespierre and his followers, who were opposed 
to the moderate counsels of Danton on the one hand, and 
the violence of Hubert on the other. Their chief source of 
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power was to be found in the Committee of Public Safety, 
where Kobespierre ruled for several months before his down- 
fall. We cannot go into the contests between these rival 
parties ; failure or success, though it meant death or life, 
turned often on small incidents. The great mass of the people 
of France and even of Paris had no influence upon the course 
of affairs. The one aim of each party was to secure the 
support of the energetic revolutionaries of the capital and the 
armed force of the streets. 

In the end Kobespierre triumphed, his rivals were sent 
to the guillotine, and it seemed as though he might be able to 
found some orderly and efficient government. Robespierre 
was a man of definite and fanatical ideas ; he had accepted 
the teaching of Rousseau, and he desired to carry it out 
as far as possible. The worship of Reason was abhorrent 
to him, and lie desired to replace it, not by Christianity, 
but by that vague Theism which had been preached by 
The wor- Rousseau. The assembly tamely co-operated witli 
ship of ffie him : it voted that the one worship suitable to 
Supreme France was the worship of the Supreme Being. 

A day was set apart wlien with many symbolical 
incidents and much speech-making the new religion was in- 
augurated by Robespierre himself. But for all this the Terror 
did not cease : fear in the case of Robespierre had much 
to do with his cruelty. He knew himself to be surrounded by 
enemies whose triumph would mean his destruction. He 
struck on all sides, and the batches of the victims for the 
guillotine increased week by week. He openly aimed also at 
the establishment of a sort of dictatorship, a step which his 
teacher Rousseau had also recommended ; from this position 
he hoped to organize the State so as to realize the vision of 
happiness and of austere virtue, which had always been before 
his mind as an ideal. But his power could not last long : he 
exasperated too much opposition, and he roused the fears of 
too many rivals ; he could bear no competition, and the guillo- 
tine was his method of settling all rivalries. In the end, 
therefore, a conspiracy was set on foot ; many men who 
differed very widely from one another in opinions and in 
characters, united in a desire to overthrow the hated dictator. 
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In July, 1794, an attack was made upon him in the hall of the 
Convention. He tried to find means of meeting the blow in 
the Commune, which since the death of Hubert had p^n of 
been in his power. But the Convention could not Robes- 
now withdraw. Paris seemed likely to be the scene 
of a pitched battle, but Robespierre’s followers fell away from 
him, he was himself seized, and having been already declared 
an outlaw, was guillotined without form of trial. 

With the fall of Robespierre the reign of terror soon came 
to an end. Some of those who had overtlirown him were 
terrorists even fiercer than himself, but the over- 
throw of the dictator allowed public opinion to the Reign 
declare itself in many ways, and it was soon obvious Terror, 
tliat the general feeling was bitterly opposed to the measures 
of cruel oppression under which Paris and France had groaned 
for so long. The members who had been excluded from the 
Convention returned to it, and before the end of the year, 
though occasionally measures of great severity were adopted, 
the general tendency was towards more normal methods. 

Moreover the great cause of the Reign of Terror had dis- 
appeared. It had originated in an idea, false but natural, 
of the needs of France when she was lighting for Course of 
her existence against the European coalition. In 
face of the dangers into which she was thrown all measures 
seemed permissible, and the crudest repression of the enemies 
of France laudable, if only it led to successful resistance to the 
invading armies. In the spring of 1793, the military outlook 
for France had been extremely dark. The early successes 
that had been won in Belgium had been turned to defeat, and 
JJumouriez, the chief commander of the French armies, was 
beaten at Neerwinden, and went over to the enemy, 
declaring himself in favour of restoring the Treason of 
monarchy. His army refused to follow him, but Dumouriez. 
all through the summer of 1793 the enemy was penetrating 
French territory in the north, the east, and the south ; while 
in various parts of France, but especially in the south and in the 
west, civil war of a particularly bitter kind had broken out. 
All these dangers had to a large extent passed away before the 
fall of Robespierre. Through the energy of the Jacobin 
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natural 


government the rebels in France had been beaten down and 
punished with great cruelty. The tide of foreign war had also 
turned in favour of France : her territory was almost free from 
enemies, and the French armies were entering upon a career 
of conquest beyond her own borders. The Revolution had 
begun by a declaration that France desired to live 
at peace with all men, and would make no con- 
quests ; but those ideas were forgotten now. It 
was declared that French territory must expand 
as far as her natural frontiers, and the phrase was 
interpreted as implying at least the Rhine, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees. Very soon, as the French armies proved their 
superiority to all those whom they met, even this aim was not 
high enough, and France entered upon a career of indefinite 
conquest. There was clearly no need any longer to maintain 
the terror in order to give confidence to the armies and energy 
to the government. Men’s nerves grew steadier, and more 
sober views of the situation were rendered possible. They 
turned now with loathing from the reign of terror, and from 
the Jacobins who had supported it so long. 

The new trend of ideas was shown by the Constitution 
which was accepted in July, 1795. The infant son of 
The Con- Louis XVI. had recently died in prison ; the next 
stitution heirs to the tlirone were both of them exiles from 
of 1795. France and fighting in the ranks of her enemies. 
It was felt that there was a real opportunity for winning to 
the Republic a great mass of opinion hitherto hostile to it, if 
only a moderate constitution were drawn up and proclaimed. 
So there came what is called tlie “ Constitution of the year III.” 
It was preceded not only by a declaration of the rights of man, 
but also by a declaration of the duties of a citizen. Two 
chambers (not one as in the constitution of 1791) were hence- 
forth to guide the policy of France. There was to be a Council 
of 500 forming the lower house, and a Council of Ancients — 
men over forty years of age — forming the upper house. The 
upper house was to have a suspensory veto upon all legislation, 
and in order to avoid the pressure of the armed mob of Paris, 
the chambers were allowed to sit where they chose. The 
Executive Government was to be vested in a Directory of five 
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persons, who were to take over most of the powers of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and to have in their hands 
the direction of diplomacy and of war. It was further decided 
that one third of the assembly should retire each year, and that 
two-thirds of the first assemblies should consist of members of 
the present Convention. This last regulation is defensible, 
but it gave at the time great offence. Men had hoped for a 
complete change of system, and now it was clear that the next 
assemblies would to a large extent carry on the policy and 
ideas of the Convention. All parties rose in protest against 
this regulation, and an insurrection of Paris took place in 
October, 1795.^ The Convention faced the new rising in a 
spirit very different from that which had been shown in face 
of demands of the mob in the earlier days of the jjapoleon 
Kevolution. The defence of the Convention was crushes a 
entrusted to soldiers, and Napoleon Bonaparte was 
one of the chief of them. When the attack was Conven- 
made upon the Convention it was driven off with 
artillery, and the new Constitution was thus imposed upon 
France. On October 26, 1795, the Convention came to an end. 

The Revolution now became to a very large extent merged 
in the career of Napoleon ; he had hitherto played only a 
subordinate part, but he had distinguished himself Rise of 
in the suppression of the rising, and from this time Napoleon, 
forward lie was promoted from post to post until he became 
the Emperor of France, and the most prominent figure in 
Europe. It will be well, therefore, now to follow the course 
of the war and then return to the pohtical history of Europe, 
for it is the war that is henceforth the most important feature 
of the times. The prophecy of Burke was about to come true : 
France was turning away lier eyes from the confusion and 
ignominy of her domestic politics and was watching with 
enthusiasm and with rapture the triumphs of her soldiers. The 
politicians lost hold upon the public imagination and the soldiers 
won it, and it is as a result of this tendency that Napoleon, 
the darling and the hero of the French armies, made himself 
before long the supreme master of the government of France. 

^ , This is known as tho Rising of Vend6miairo fmm the name of 
tho month in tho now calendar in wliich it took place. 
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The coalition against Prance was breaking up. We have 
seen that Polish affairs and rivalries in various parts of Europe 
Peace of had strained already the relations between Austria 
Basel and Prussia. The victories that the French had 

won in 1794 had made the Prussians still more anxious to have 
done with the war ; and in 1795 the Peace of Basel was signed, 
whereby Prussia ceded territories upon the left bank of tlie 
Rhine to France and received a promise that Germany, north 
of a certain line, should be free from operations of war, and 
that Prussia should be recognized as the leading power in the 
north of Germany. Spain also withdrew, so that France now 
had to face Austria and Great Britain only. It was against 
Austria that all her efforts were directed. The campaign was 
to be conducted along two lines : one French army was to 
advance towards Vienna by the valley of the Danube, whilst 
another was to attack the Austrian power in Italy, and if 
successful was to march against Vienna through the north- 
eastern passes of the Alps. It was to the command of the 
Italian army that Napoleon was appointed. It was here that 
for the first time he showed his military genius and demon- 
strated the immense superiority of the French armies over 
those which Austria could put into the field against her. He 
forced his way over the Maritime Alps, compelled the King 
of Sardinia to withdraw from the Austrian alliance, pushed 
on and occupied Milan. He was welcomed by a large body of 
Italian opinion, wliich loathed the Austrian rule and saw in 
the French their best hope of gaining national independence. 
Siege of Napoleon next advanced upon Mantua and laid 
Mantua. siege to that city, which was an all-important 
fortress in the Austrian occupation of Italy. The Austrians 
put out all their strength in the effort to save the place. Five 
separate armies were despatched to the relief of the city, but 
each army was met by Napoleon and defeated. The 
crushing defeat of the Austrians at Rivoli,in January, 1797, 
showed that they could never hope to dislodge Napoleon, 
and Mantua surrendered in the following month. Napoleon 
now felt himself master of Italy, and he advanced into the 
Austrian territories by the north of the Adriatic. All efforts 
to resist him failed, but he felt his own position not altogether 
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safe, and he accepted in April, 1797, a truce which soon led 
up to the treaty of Campo-Formio in October, 1797. By 
this treaty the emperor renounced his claims to treaty of 
the Netherlands which were already in the pos- Campo- 
session of the French republic, and recognized the 
establishment of a free Italian State in the north of Italy 
under the title of the Cisalpine Republic. On the other hand, 
as the result of a very odious series of intrigues, the Austrians 
were placed in possession of the free republic of Venice, which 
was at this time the oldest of all European states. Venice 
had in vain tried to maintain her neutrality during the great 
war : her lands had been traversed by both armies, her actions 
had been misinterpreted, and the French had at last laid hands 
upon the city itself. It was incapable of resistance. The 
old warlike spirit which had made Venice for so long “ the 
bulwark of Europe against the Ottoman ” was at an end : the 
long range of Napoleon’s artillery made the waters of the 
lagoons no adequate defence, and it surrendered somewhat 
unheroically into his liands. Then without any consultation 
of the wishes of the people, who were indeed bitterly opposed 
to what was being done, it was handed over to the Austrian 
power and its possession nearly compensated for losses 
sustained (dsewhore. 

After tlie peace of Campo-Formio, France had no enemy 
except ( Treat Britain, but so great was the superiority of the 
British navy, that it seemed impossible to inflict 
upon her any serious blow. The next step in the Egyptian 
war was a strange one. Napoleon was instructed by 
the Directors to undertake the invasion of Eg}^t. Egj’pt was 
a portion of TurkisJi territory, and against the Sultan the French 
had hardly the semblance of a grievance, but it was believed 
that in addition to the value of Egypt in itself, it would be a 
serious blow to English prestige and power if the French were 
established in a country which would bring them so far in the 
direction of India. Tliey proposed already to cut the Suez 
Canal, and emissaries were sent forward to test the feelings 
of the Indian peoples. 

On his road to Egypt Napoleon seized Malta, which had 
hitherto been in the power of the Knights of St. John. He 
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reached Egypt safely, and soon made himself master of the 
whole country. The situation was, however, entirely changed 
Failure naval victory which Nelson and the British 

of the fleet won over the French in the Battle of the 

EgyptiM Nile. Napoleon’s communications with France 
expedition. rendered precarious, and his own future 

uncertain. He attacked Syria, but had to abandon the 
siege of Acre. On his return to Egypt he easily defeated the 
Turkish forces which were brought against him, but he received 
news from Europe that a second great European coalition 
had come into being, and that the French armies had suffered 
serious defeats. He determined to return to France. He 
left the Egyptian armies under the command of subordinate 
officers and himself managed to reach the coasts of France, 
though the waters of the Mediterranean were being patrolled 
by English ships. 

The coalition was as serious as Napoleon had believed. 
Prussia, indeed, still stood aloof, but the Russian Czar had 
The thrown himself heartily into the movement, and 

orestige of Russian armies under the great general, Suvorof, 
Napoleon, ^ad inflicted serious defeats upon the French in 
Italy, and had cooped the French armies up within the city 
of Genoa. Before Napoleon arrived in France, however, tlie 
situation had somewhat improved. The allies were quarrelling 
among themselves, and France was no longer in serious danger 
of invasion. Napoleon’s campaigns in Italy had made him 
the hero of France, and his glory had not been tarnislied by his 
Egyptian campaigns, for he had fought no battle which he had 
not won, and the naval supremacy of England was a force 
against which he had no means of contending. Public opinion 
regarded him as the man of the future ; almost every party 
believed that it was he who could bring order and peace to 
France, and he was credited with designs very different from 
those which he entertained. The Directory was already in 
serious difficulties. From the first the Directors were at 
variance with the legislative assemblies, and that variance 
only deepened as time went on. They pursued a policy in 
religious and social matters which offended the mass of the 
people, and was not in itself successful. On more than one 
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occasion they had come into direct conflict with the assemblies, 
and had forced their will upon them by violent means. The 
disasters which attended the armies of France after the forma- 
tion of the second coalition had ruined the authority 
of the Directory, and it was plain that the institu- Directory 
tions of France were not likely to remain long in discredited, 
their present condition. Napoleon’s ambition already aimed 
at the acquisition of the supreme power. On his arrival in 
Paris he entered into negotiations with various politicians, but 
he found his chief support in Sieyes, who had been prominent 
at the beginning of the Revolution as a political theorist, and 
who still believed tliat lie could invent a constitution which 
would give to France the good government which it at present 
so clearly lacked. Napoleon joined him without by any means 
sympathizing with all his views. It was hoped that Napoleon’s 
prestige and popularity were so great that he would be able 
to carry out changes which would lead to the establishment 
of his power and tliat of his colleagues without having to draw 
his sword and appeal to force. The soldiers quartered in 
Paris were put under his command and the legislative assemblies 
wore moved to Saint Cloud, some few miles outside 
of Paris. Some of the Directors, acting in collusion d’itat of 
with Napoleon, resigned, the others were forced to ^nimaire. 
resign. Napoleon and Sieyes now hoped that the assemblies 
would pass a decree naming Napoleon, Sieyes and Ducos a 
triumvirate (a committee of three), for the government of 
France, and the drawing up of a new constitution. At first 
all went well, but in the end it was seen that the assemblies 
valued their independence and would not pass the required 
vote, unless they were forced to do so. An excuse was found 
in an imaginary attack upon Napoleon. The grenadiers were 
called in to disperse the rebellious legislators. A few who were 
left behind, acting in the name of the majority, passed the 
necessary decrees, and at the end of the day the “ Revolution 
of Brumaire ” ^ was accomplished. Napoleon was not as yet 

^ So called from the name of the month in the new Revo- 
lutionary calendar in which it took place. Its date in the 
old reckoning, which was soon restored in France, was Nov. 10, 
1799. 
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either consul, dictator, or emperor, but his foot was clearly 
on the road which soon led him to absolute power in 
France. 


No period of history has had so many books written about it 
as the French Revolution. For English readers the summaries by 
Mrs. Gardiner and J. H. Rose are most useful. The larger histories 
of Carlyle, Mignet, and IVIorso Stephens, regard the movement from 
widely different points of view. For the war and the early career 
of Napoleon IVIr. J. H. Rose’s Life of Napoleon is valuable. Fyffe’s 
Modern Europe gives an unsurpassed narrative of European liistory 
from 1792. Walter Scott’s Life of Napoleon may still be read with 
interest for a contemporary view of the events of the time. 


CHAPTER XV 

Napoleon 

Napoleon, who arrived at power by the Revolution of 
Brumaire, has been the subject of more books and of more 
£^2y discussion than any otlier figure in modern history, 

life of and there are many points in his career and cha- 

Napoleon. raster about which widely different opinions will 
always be held. He had been at first a warm supporter of the 
Revolution in its extreme form, and had been associated with 
the group around Robespierre ; he Itad seen servicje with the 
armies of the Revolution, and had specially distinguished 
himself by his rapid insight and his daring at the siege of 
Toulon. We have seen how, for the supprcvssion of the rebellion 
of Vendemiaire, he had been appointed to the command of the 
Italian army, and how uninterrupted his progress towards 
power had been from that date. His career shows that he was 
a man of extraordinary military genius, as capable of con- 
ducting a campaign as of directing a battle ; but his achieve- 
ments in the government of France prove that he possessed 
abilities nearly as high for the management of affairs in time 
of peace. He had a vivid imagination which allowed him to 
conceive great plans, and at the same time he had a grip upon 
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details which allowed him to carry them out efficiently. Many 
of his schemes were in accord with the spirit of the Revolution, 
and with the past history of France as well. He desired to see 
the State united and efficiently administered from the centre. 
He wished to maintain the spirit of equality in social and legal 
matters, and he allowed no vestige of privilege to reappear. 
He aimed at the conciliation of all classes that were willing 
to be conciliated, and only struck at those who proved bitter 
opponents of his power or of the welfare of France. Were it 
not for the unlimited ambition and passion for power which 
runs through the whole of his career, history might have seen 
in him one of the greatest of all agents in the progress of 
civilization ; as it is, we see in him the cause of many 
beneficent changes in France and in Europe, but also the 
cause, and often the guilty cause, of fifteen years of continuous 
warfare. 

His first task was to construct the new constitution that had 
been promised on the day of the Revolution of Brumaire. 
Here Sieyes and Napoleon differed widely in their 'pijg 
aims. Sieyes aimed at a strange and curiously plans of 
balanced constitution, which would have been 
presided over by a magistrate called the Grand Elector, who 
would have been little more than the pompous figure head of 
the State. Napoleon, however, was determined that the 
State should be in the hands of a vigorous and effective ruler, 
and his strength of will and command of affairs soon brushed his 
colleague aside. 

In the scheme adopted by Napoleon, the Executive Govern- 
ment was to be vested in a first consul and two colleagues, who 
were also to be called consuls, but were to be entirely Cori’- 
subordinate to the first consul. With him was to stitution 
rest the control of the army, the appointment of 
ambassadors, and the whole executive machinery of the State. 
He was to be assisted by a State Council, which was to be 
nominated by himself, and which was to be the source of all 
legislation. There were various other councils resting to 
some extent on the choice of the people, but the whole tendency 
of the new order was to restrict the power qi election within the 
narrowest compass. There was a complete reaction from the 
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enthusiasm for election which was visible in all the work of 
the early revolution. The chief body was to be a conservative 
Xhe Senate of sixty members, appointed at first by 

Senate. the consuls, though subsequently, when vacancies 
occurred, they were to be filled up by the Senate itself. This 
body was to elect the other councils, and was to decide whether 
any proposals were in harmony with the constitution or not. 
TheTri- Next to this Senate of sixty, was a Tribunate 
bunate. composed of one hundred members appointed by 
the Senate : this was the only body to which was allowed 
freedom of debate. All legislative proposals were to be 
brought before it and discussed ; if they were accepted by the 
tribunate they were next brought before the so-called legis- 
lative body consisting of 300 members appointed by the Senate, 
and these men were to hear speakers from tlie tribunate who 
brought before them the legislative proposals, and upon these 
proposals they were then to vote without discussion and without 
assigning a reason. Such a constitution could hardly last very 
long, and while it lasted the First Consul and his Council of 
State came to be more and more the predominant and effective 
part. 

Hardly was the constitution accepted when Napoleon 
marched off for his campaign in Italy. The early successes of 
The coalition had not been continued, but the 

attack on Austrians and their allies still held the north of 
Austria. Italy, and tlireatened the frontier of the Upper 
Rhine. Napoleon, as in 1796, prepared to invade Italy, wliile 
General Moreau was to attack the Austrians upon the Danube. 
In this campaign, as in all in whicli Napoleon took a part, 
success was absolutely necessary to him. He owed his position 
in France to the splendour of his military achievements. 
Success in war was always the condition of his power. Military 
failure would have undermined his authority at once, and, if 
peace had come, the Frencli would have soon returned to their 
old ideals, their belief in liberty and equality, their desire for a 
free constitution and a true republic. 

The campaign of 1800 was brilliant throughout, and 
successful in the end. First there came the famous and 
probably overpraised crossing of the Alps, which brought 
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Napoleon and his army unexpectedly into Italy in the rear of 
the Austrian troops. He occupied Milan and then advanced 
towards Genoa, which had just been occupied by ^ 
the Austrian army. In June he fought the battle and 
of Marengo. At first it seemed that it must issue battle of 
in a decisive check for the French, but the timely 
arrival of fresh forces allowed Napoleon to recover the ground 
that he had lost, and to overwhelm the Austrian army. A truce 
was made by which the Austrians withdrew their armies into 
the north-eastern corner of Italy, but even now Austria was 
unwilling to make peace. But when in December, 1800, 
General Moreau inflicted upon them tlie defeat of Hohenlinden 
in Bavaria, a defeat quite as complete as tliat of Marengo, 
the Austrian Government had at last to yield and sue for 
terms. The result was the Peace of Luneville, peace of 
which was signed in February of the year 1801. Lun6ville. 
The terms of the Peace of Campo-Formio were renewed, and 
in addition Austria abandoned all territory in Italy beyond 
the river Adige and surrendered all German territory west of 
tlie Rhine to Franc(\ After this, Great Britain alone remained 
in arms against France, and rt seemed for a moment as though 
slie might be forced by a great coalition to accept peace on 
terms unsatisfactory to lierself. Many powers complained of 
Great Britain’s d(‘spotic use of her naval power, for she claimed 
the right to stop and to search all vess(»ls which she suspected 
of carrying goods belonging to the enemy. Tliis — , . 
])rocedare had been protested against already on against 
many occasions, and now Russia, . Deimiark, Great 
Sweden, and Prussia joined in a league for resist- 
ance to these claims. The Czar of Russia, the half mad 
I^aul I., threw himself witJi ardour into the project and became 
an eager ally of Napoleon, but the naval power of Great 
Britain was too strong to be resisted. In April, 1801, the 
battle of Copenhagen destroyed this alliance. Paul I. had 
already been assassinated, and there was no possibility of 
weakening the naval supremacy of Britain. So in March, 1802, 
the pacification of Europe was completed by the Peace of 
Peace of Amiens between Britain and France. Amiens. 

All English conquests were to be restored except the islands 
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of Trinidad and Ceylon. The most important clause of the 
treaty was one which laid down that the island of Malta, 
which the English had taken from France, was to be restored 
to the Knights of St. John under certain conditions. We shall 
see shortly that this clause was nominally the source from 
wluoh the next great European war was to grow. 

Meanwhile Napoleon enjoyed not only the glory of un- 
paralleled military triumphs, but also the credit of having 
given to Europe the peace that she had been vainly 
transfer- desiring for ten years. Germany at this time was 
mation of passing in consequence of recent events through a 
Germany, transformation. The conquests of the French 

had proved again and again the utter incapacity of the old 
Imperial organization to protect Germany, and in the peace of 
Campo-Formio and again in the peace of Luneville, great 
changes in Germany had been clearly hinted at. A deputation 
of the Imperial Diet had been called together to accept changes 
in the relations and possessions of the German States which 
had practically been decided upon by the great powers of 
France, Kussia, and to a less extent by Austria. The cliief 
eliort of Napoleon was to push both Austria and 
S^r^^h Pi*^ssia away towards the east of Germany, and to 
diplo- bring the western and south-west('rn powers under 
macy in protection of France ; tlius Bavaria, Baden, and 

Wurtemberg all received great additions of territory, 
which were gained by annexing the ecclesiastical states 
which were so numerous and so large in the west of Germany. 
Napoleon trusted that these acquisitions which had been 
won through the agency of France and could only be kept by 
the protection of France, would maintain Western German 
States in alliance with France. The ecclesiastical States had 
been notably corrupt and inefficient, and these changes pro- 
bably worked ultimately for the better government and the 
improved prosperity of the land. The empire still existed in 
name, but it had long been reduced to a mere shadow, and 
the shadow was now beginning to fade away : it lasted, how- 
ever, yet for some five years. 

The Peace of Amiens allowed Napoleon to turn to his 
schemes of domestic reconstruction, and first he was anxious to 
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settle the religious question, which had been one of the greatest 
sources of the weakness of France ever since the legislative 
assembly had passed the unwise “ civil constitution jjapoleon^s 
of the clergy/' Napoleon’s motives in his religious domestic 
policy were almost entirely political. He saw how 
great was the power of the Catholic Church, and how large 
a proportion of the people of France were really devoted to it. 
He believed, too, that no state could rest upon a stably 
foimdation until its religion was in a settled condition. He had 
already shown himself more favourable to the papacy than 
most of the leaders of the Republican armies. Immediately 
after the battle of Marengo he opened negotiations with Pope 
Pius VII. The Pope was restored to his dominions from which 
he had been expelled, and in return he was induced to accept 
the Concordat or religious settlement of affairs in The Con- 
France (Easter, 1802). By this, the Catholic cordat. 
Cliurch was again established and again endowed by the State. 
Napoleon as First Consul was to be allowed to appoint to all 
high ecclesiastical offices, and he thus stepped into the position 
which the kings of France had held \\itli regard to the Church 
before the Revolution. The Concordat, however, was not to 
be associated with any measures of religious persecution ; 
religious toleration was definitely proclaimed, and the 
ministers of other religions besides the Catholic were taken 
into the service and received the pay of the State. Such was 
the general character of the Concordat. It was made much 
less acceptable to the Pope wdien, immediately after it, 
Napoleon issued certain “ organic articles,” which 
he declared henceforth binding upon the Church organic 
in France, and wliich he issued without referring 
them in any way to the Pope. No papal bulls were to be 
received in France ; no synod of the Church was to be held 
without permission of the Government ; no bishop was to 
leave his diocese upon the summons of the Pope ; and the 
famous declaration of Gallican Liberties which had been 
issued in the year 1682, and had then been bitterly resented 
by the Popes of that date, were declared still to be binding 
upon the Church and people of France. Could the Pope have 
foreseen these organic articles, he would probably not have 
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accepted the Concordat. Accepted however it was, and all 
priests and bishops agreed to hold office according to it. 
Religious unity was restored to France, and gave to the 
government an immense increase of strength. 

The Revolution had declared all titles and decorations 
abolished, but Napoleon, in 1802 , instituted the famous 
The Legion of Honour, declaring that the nature of 

Legion of Frenchmen was such that they must have distinc- 
Honour. tions. The new institution proved extremely 
popular and has never been abolished. 

Napoleon turned his attention, too, to education : he estab- 
lished the imiversity of France, a central institution in Paris, 
with seventeen subordinate academies in the 
Education, organized also primary and 

secondary education ; for hitherto, tliough many attempts had 
been made, little had actually been done. 

The work that he did for the judicial system of France 
was perhaps the most important of all his efforts at this time. 
The special knowledge of legal affairs, for 

Napoleonic all his training had been that of a soldier ; but he 
codes. quickly made himself acquainted with the legis- 
lative system of France and the problems connected with it. 
He determined to introduce classification into the laws of 
France, and to codify them as the Emperors Theodosius and 
Justinian had codified the laws of Rome many centuries 
before. He established a commission to work at the matter, 
and in a short time fiv^e great codes were drawn up. In some 
respects they exhibited a ratlier retrograde tendmicy. The 
jury was not used as much as it had been by the legislators 
of the Revolution : in the penal code, branding was admitted : 
confiscation of property was allowed, and hard labour was 
made almost as terrible as torture ; but the general effect 
of the codes was no doubt as beneficial as their principles were 
rational. 

While Napoleon was engaged on this admirable and con- 
ciliatory work a new war cloud was arising in ever more, 
threatening form on the horizon of Europe. From the signing 
of the Peace of Amiens the relations betwe(‘n Britain and 
Napoleon had never been quite satisfactory, and a rupture was 
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now impending. The causes of the new war are still disputed, 

but their general features are plain. On the side of Napoleon 

it must be admitted that his actions since the con- „ j 
_ . - , 1 n -I Kenewed 

elusion of the peace had been m many ways pro- war with 

vocative. He had made ‘‘‘great additions to the 
possessions of France ; he had practically annexed ^ 
to France the Cisalpine Republic, which had hitherto existed as 
an independent state in the north of Italy ; for in 1802 he had 
himself been chosen as President of the Cisalpine Republic, 
which soon afterwards became the kmgdom of Italy. Pied- 
mont was definitely annexed ; Parma and Elba 
were also declared to be parts of the territory of tion'S*" 
France. Still more provocative were his dealings Italy and 
with Switzerland. The Helvetic Republic, whicli 
had been independent since the fourteenth century, 
was troubled by internal disputes of democrats against 
oligarchs, and of those who desired central government against 
those wdio wished to maintain the independence of the cantons. 
Napoleon took advantage of the situation to occupy the 
country, declaring tliat Switzerland must be saved from herself. 
Tlie indeptnidence of Switzerland was nominally maintained, 
but she was henceforth to provide a large number of troops to 
the French army. For all practic.al purposes she also had 
become a portion of French territory. Moreover, while the 
possessions of France were being thus increased upon the 
mainland, there was evidence that the eyes of Napoleon were 
being turned again upon Egypt, and even upon India, and the 
reports of his commissioners sent out to the East 
seemed to show a design to take up at an early 
date the schemes which the Battle of tlie Nile had power 
forced him for a time to drop. The balance of 
power which had been established by the Peace 
of Luncvillc had clearly been upset, and Europe had often 
gone to war to prevent any overthrow of such a balance. 

On the side of England tlicre had been much disappointment 
with the results of the peace. It had been lioped that it would 
lead to a great increase of commerce, but it was found that no 
commercial treaty between the two countries would be accepted 
by France, and that Napoleon was determined to maintain 
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against England a barrier of almost complete commercial 
exclusion. The English government moreover refused to 
The abandon Malta. The conditions annexed to the 

question of treaty had not indeed been fulfilled, but it is certain 
Malta. Britain made no attempt to fulfil these con- 

ditions. The rapid progress made by the French power upon 
the continent in time of peace was regarded as a sufficient excuse 
for maintaining in British hands this island, which might be 
made so important a basis of operations in any naval war in 
the Mediterranean. An English ambassador was sent to Paris, 
but from the first he was instructed on no account to consent 
to the abandonment of Malta ; and as Napoleon insisted on 
acquiring the island, partly for military reasons and partly 
because to abandon his claim would have meant a great loss 
of prestige, war was probable from the first. It was declared 
in Marcli, 1803. 

Before we piocecd to the war it will be well to follow the 
changes in Napoleon’s personal position which rapidly led 
Napoleon assumption of the Imperial title. Im- 

mediately after tlie P.eace of Amiens, the proposal 
was made to bestow upon him tlie Consulship for 
life, which he held at present only for a term of years. The 
proposition was submitted to a public vote, and three million 
and a half voted in his favour, while only eight thousand voted 
against him. The constitution was at the same time modified 
in the direction of absolutism ; especially the tribunate, whose 
debates had hitherto kept alive the spirit of liberty and of 
criticism, was henceforth ordered to debate in secret, and no 
report was published. Shortly after this, various plots against 
the life or the power of Napoleon were reported. Home of the 
leading soldiers of France, such men as the exile Pichegru and 
Moreau who had just achieved such triumphs in Cermany, 
were now leagued with various malcontents against Napoleon’s 
power. The plots were discovered and their leaders suffered 
Execution penalties. The iluke d’Enghien, a Bourbon 

of the prince, was resident beyond the frontiers of France, 
and was believed by Napoleon to have had a hand 
in the recent plot. He was seized, contrary to all 
international right, was brought to Paris, sentenced by court 
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martial and executed. No incident in Napoleon’s career had 
hitherto so shocked the feeling of Europe as this. In face of 
these attacks upon Napoleon’s power, and with a new European 
war clearly before them, it was felt by his supporters that it 
would be well to show the confidence which France felt in 
Napoleon by giving him a higher title than any that he held 
at present. The title of emperor had suggested itself for 
some time. A proposal was definitely made in the tribunate, 
and in May, 1804, a decree of the Senate bestowed Napoleon 
it upon him. It was the political culmination of Eniperor. 
his career, and was rendered even more striking by the fact 
that Pope Pius VII. was induced to come to Paris and preside 
over the ceremony of coronation. The new emperor restored 
at once the old military title of Marshal, and bestowed it upon 
some twenty of the groat soldiers, who had already won for 
themselves a European reputation by fighting under the 
banners of France. 

In the war which now opened. France forced Spain into 
alliance with her, but with this exception she stood alone against 
the coalition which soon contained the leading 
states of Europe. Great Britain at first was un- alliance 
assisted, and Prussia never gave effective assistance, 
believing that lier position in Germany was secure ; 
but Sweden, Russia, and Austria soon joined, and they 
d(*clared tliat their object was to force the power of France to 
return within her ancient limits. Napoleon’s first aim was to 
win a victory, which would have been decisive of the whole 
campaign, by invading England and dictating terms in London. 
He prepared an army and flotilla of boats upon the English 
Channel near Boulogne, and clung obstinately to a belief in 
the possibility of his plan. But the supremacy 
of the British navy made the scheme highly of the 
dangerous. All efforts to decoy or drive the navy invasion of 
from the Channel proved unavailing, and Napoleon 
had abandoned his scheme of invasion before Nelson won the 
overwhelming victory of Trafalgar (October, 1805) against the 
combined fleets of Spain and France. The campaign thus opened 
with a failure, but the impression of it was soon effaced by 
the amazing victories which Napoleon won in Germany. His 
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troops were directed to converge by different routes upon the 
upper basin of the Danube. The campaign which followed 
was a marvel of organization and foresight. First the Austrian 
General Mack, who had boasted of the triumphs he was going 
to win, found himself surrounded at Ulm and 
forced to capitulate with thirty-three thousand 
men. Then Napoleon pressed on towards Vienna. If Prussia 
had joined with the allies the situation would have been 
extremely dangerous for France, but under her king, Frederick 
Wilham III., she pursued a wavering and ineffective policy, and 
Napoleon struck against Austria and Russia alone. On 
December 2, 1805, the armies met in the great 
battle of Austerlitz, and what followed was the 
most wonderful of all the victories that the military genius 
of Napoleon won. The enemy was liopelessly defeated. 
Vienna was in Napoleon’s power, and the Czar thought liimself 
fortunate to be able to retreat out of danger. The resistance 
Treaty of of Austria was broken, and slie was forced in 
PressDurg. December, 1805, to accept the treaty of Pressburg, 
the third treaty which she luad made with Napoleon after 
having suffered overwhelming defeat. 

The overthrow of Austria was followed by tlie disappearance 
of the Holy Roman Empire, that institution which had existed 
since the reign of Otto tlie Great in the tenth 
century, and in a sense since the reign of Charle- 
magne in the eighth, and carried back the memories 
of men to the Imperial lino of the old Roman 
We have seen that every effort to give it vigour and 
efficiency, though such efforts had been frequently made, 
had resulted in failure. With every decade it grew weaker, 
more obviously a sham and an anachronism. When Napo- 
leon took the title of emperor, the Emperor Francis called 
himself Emperor of Austria. Now in 180G, without awaking 
the regrets of any one, the Holy Roman Empire ceased 
to be. 

Shortly after the overthrow of Austria there broke out 
war between Napoleon and Prussia. Prussia Jiad hitherto 
been carefully handled by French diplomacy, and had not 
fought against France since 1795. She found herself, however, 
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now driven into an ever more subordinate position in Germany. 
Napoleon formed the states of Western Germany into a body 
called the Confederation of the Rhine, and thus 
created a rival power to Prussia. Moreover pro-' against 
mises which ]iad been half-made to Prussia were 
not kept. She had hoped to annex the kingdom of Hanover 
to her dominions, but that hope was not realized. It had been 
proposed that Prussia should assume the Imperial title, but 
now no encouragement was given her to carry out that scheme. 
At last, seeing that delay would only reduce her to greater 
extremities, and relying upon the alliance of Saxony and of 
Russia, she declared war against France. 

The war that followed was perhaps the most amazing of 
Napoleon’s triumphs. The prestige of the Prussian army was 
little diminished. Tlie name of Frederick the Great, and the 
tradition which he established, still seemed a guarantee for 
the efficiency and the victory of the Prussian troops. But 
in truth the traditions of Frederick the Great had been a 
positive drawback to the Prussian armies of late, for they had 
prevented the adoption of the new methods which had been 
introduced by Napoleon. It came as an overwhelming 
surprise to all Europe when in October, 1806, in a Over- 
double battle, which is usually known as the Battle throw of 
c^Jenf^ two Prussian armies were annihilated. 

And worse still was to come. At Jena the Prussian armies 
had been beaten, but in what followed they were disgraced. 
Fortress after fortress with strong fortifications, large garrisons, 
and sufficient provisions, surrendered to insignificant French 
forces. Prussia seemed at a blow removed for ever from the 
list of the great nations. The king kept up a fierce 
resistance in the north-east, relying upon the assistance of 
Russia, but in June, 1807, the Prussian and Russian armies 
were again defeated in the murderous battle of Friedland, and 
Prussia and Russia accepted peace. 

This is the famous Peace of Tilsit which marks the zenith 
of Napoleon’s career. It took the shape of a friendly alliance 
between the Czar and Napoleon, in which Russia Peace of 
promised to support his schemes against all his Tilsit 
enemies, and especially against England. Russia lost nothing 
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by the peace, but upon Prussia the blows of the conqueror fell 
with extreme severity. The western lands of Prussia were 
taken away and made into the kingdom of West- 
o^^est^ plialia, which was given to one of Napoleon’s 
phalia and brothers ; and the Polish territories of Prussia 
made into the independent duchy of Warsaw 
and given to the King of Saxony. Prussia was not 
to be allowed to have an army greater than a fixed and low 
figure, and French troops remained in occupation of the land. 

The only enemy that now remained was Great Britain, 
which since the Battle of Trafalgar seemed almost invulnerable. 
Com- Napoleon hoped, however, if he could not attack 

merdal her upon the high seas to ruin her through her 

ag?^^ commerce. He issued in November, 1806, his famous 

Great Berlin Decrees whereby all the coasts of Europe, 

Britain. which were under the dominion of Napoleon, were 

absolutely closed to British trade. He hoped in this way to 
bring Great Britain to her knees by ruining the commercial 
class, which he knew to be the most powerful there ; and he 
did not sufficiently understand the nature of commerce to see 
that his own dominions would suffer even more severely than 
those of his enemy. Great Britain retorted by the orders in 
council ” which placed all the coasts of Europe under blockade 
and allowed of no commerce from port to port in Napoleon’s 
British territories, until the Berlin Decrees were with- 
control of drawn. In Western Europe? two small countries 
Denmark alone were outside of Napoleon’s control, Denmark 
^rtugal Portugal. His designs against Denmark were 

frustrated by the vigorous action of the English 
Minister, Canning, and the British fleet. Portugal was overrun 
by a French army, and the royal family took refuge in Brazil. 

Had Napoleon died after the Peace of Tilsit he would have 
seemed a man of almost supernatural powers. He had so 
The hardly attempted any enterprise in which lie had 

causes of not succeeded : his failures against the British navy 
had been quite lost sight of in the multitude and 
magnitude of his victories on land. Every European 
state in turn had come into collision witli him, and the French 
armies had shown their unquestioned superiority to every one. 
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It was a wonderful but not a miraculous result. It is to be 
explained firstly by considering the military genius of Napoleon, 
his skill in every department of warfare, the originality of his 
methods, and the vigour with which he applied them. But 
it is to be explained also by considering the difference in cha- 
racter between the forces that France brought into the field, 
and the forces against which she had to fight, prance a 
France was a nation under arms : her soldiers nation 
were proud of their leader, and felt themselves under 
personally interested in the cause in which they 
were engaged. On tlie other side were no nations, but merely 
governments, separated for the most part in interest and in 
sympathy from the people governed, and relying upon armies 
which were brought into the field either by compulsion or by 
payment, whicli liad no sort of personal interest in the victory 
of the cause for wliich they fought. Napoleon could conquer 
the governments of Europe, but he failed as soon as behind the 
governments there rose the peoples of Europe, convinced at 
last tliat the struggle was one which interested them, and 
prepared to fight, not at the bidding or coercion of their 
governments, but out of their own enthusiasm and eagerness 
for revenge. It sliould be noted also that in many France 
parts of Europe a good deal of the programme of over- 
the French Revolution was accepted by those 
countries wliich were fighting against it incarnate her own 
in Napoleon, and that France was in the end weapons. 
overthro\vn by the ideas, the reforms, and the military methods 
which she herself had brought into being. 

From the time of the Peace of Tilsit onwards, our chief 
interest is no longer with France and her emperor, but with the 
various nations which one after the other rose in Reforms in 
fury against him. In Prussia there was the stirring Prussia, 
of a new spirit, and reforms of the greatest importance were 
introduced into the army and the civil order of the State. 
This is the most heroic period in the history of Prussia, 
when in spite of the terrible catastrophe that had fallen upon 
her armies, she began soberly but with invincible courage to 
reorganize her army and to set her government in order in 
hopes of the coming of better times. The chief agent of these 
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changes was Stein, who passed a series of decrees abolishing 
serfdom and giving to the peasant a more direct interest in the 
Stein At tlie same time Scharnhorst introduced 

new methods into the army ; military service 
was already compulsory, but, as a matter of fact, it fell only 
upon the peasant serfs. Now it was made equally binding 
upon all. A new sense of honour and a higher patriotism 
began to show itself in the ranks of the army, and a force thus 
came into being on which the might of Napoleon was broken 
in the end. 

But it was not in Prussia that the first successful blow was 
struck. It came from a part of Europe where it could least have 

. been expected. No part of Europe seemed sunk in 

^ * more hopeless decadence and political apathy than 

Spain. So weak, so disunited did Spain appear to Napoleon, 
that he treated it with even greater contempt than was usual 
with him in his dealings with foreign powers. There was a 
quarrel between the reigning King Cliarles IV. and his son 
Ferdinand. Napoleon enticed Ferdinand into France and acted 
as arbiter in the quarrel. In the end he thrust both father and 
Joseph aside, and, by an act of extraordinary violence, 

Bonaparte appointed his own brother Joseph to be King of 

King of Spain. France seemed in all but name to have 

^ ' annexed the Spanish peninsula. At first all went 

well. The Spanish government was incapable of energy, 
and Joseph was received in Madrid without difficulty. But 
then the Spanish people, deserted by tlH.‘ir government, them- 
selves began to protest against the French dominion, and in 
various parts of Spain, both in town and in country, 
spontaneous organizations began to arise. The Frencli 
garrisons were attacked and driven within their fortifications. 
Thecapitu-At last in July, 1808, General Dupont, who had 
lation of been sent into the south to repress a rising, was 

Bailen. trapped at Bailen, and there fon^ed to surrender 

with the whole of his army. It was the first defeat of any 
magnitude which the French troops had received since the 
rise of Napoleon. Its effect upon European opinion was 
immense : it demonstrated tliat the armies of France were 
not invincible : and everywhere there was a stirring of rebellion 
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in consequence. England declared herself ready to assist 
the Spaniards, and sent arnGues over to Portugal with that 
end in view. We must not here go through the 
story. The English armies in the Peninsula victories of 
were at last commanded by Wellington, and under Wellington 
him won victory after victory. In 1.81Q- he won the ^ 
Battle of Salamanca, and in 1813 he advanced on to the soil 
61 Eran^itself . But though the part played by the English 
armies in Spain was really very great, credit must at the same 
time be given to tlie Spaniards for the daring with which 
they began tlie rising, and for the extraordinary tenacity with 
which in many instances they carried it out. There is no more 
lieroic incident in tlie annals of European warfare than the 
resistance of the Spaniards in tlie Siege of Saragossa, in March, 
1809. Spain proved, indeed, the cancer that ate away the 
strength of Napoleon’s Imperial power. Had it stood by itself 
we cannot doubt that the armies of Napoleon would have 
sufiiced to crush it, but other troubles, some of them of a 
gigantic kind, were rising everywliere, and thus the Spanish 
war could never be ended. It drained away some of Napoleon’s 
best troops and generals, at a time when he needed all his 
forces for the V\iv and death struggle in which he was engaged. 

There liroke out in 1809 another war with Austria, in which, 
though she was allied with Gieat Britain, she lierself had to 
bear the whole brunt of the fighting. She, too, Fourth war 
had been organizing her forces of late, and in this with 
war she gave Napoleon far more trouble thiin when •^'^stria. 
previously she had been assisted by a European coalition ; 
yet here, too, Napoleon conquered once more. He occupied 
Vienna, and after much desperate fighting the Battle of 
Wagram forced the emperor to accept peace a fourth time in 
July, 1809. We need not give the terms, but it is important 
to notice that a new influence had come into 
Austrian policy in tin* person of Prince Metternich, alUanc^ 
who for forty years was to be one of the chief figures between 
of European history. It was he who made not 
merely peace but alliance with Napoleon, and 
cemented that alliance by negotiating the marriage of Napoleon 
to the Austrian princess, Marie Louise. She was the niece of 
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the executed queen, Marie Antoinette, and Europe was amazed 
at an incident which seemed to admit a Corsican usurper to the 
ranks of the royal families of Europe. 

Soon Napoleon was faced by a much more terrible war. 
He had, as we have seen, made alliance with the Czar, Alex- 
War with under, at the Peace of Tilsit, and he had at one 
Russia. time relied upon the friendship with Russia as the 
indispensable basis for all his schemes. But liis friendship 
with Russia had been rapidly cooling of late : the Czar seemed 
to him backward in his co-operation in the commercial war 
against Great Britain. Napoleon had offended the Czar by 
his large annexations of territory in Germany. Above all, 
the establishment of the Polish Duchy of Warsaw seemed to be 
an encouragement to the Polish nationality, and a step therefore 
fraught with great danger to Russia which had annexed so 
large a territory inhabited by Poles. After a period of diplo- 
matic friction, Napoleon declared war against Russia, and 
called upon all his allies— Germans, Prussians, Saxons, 
Austrians — as well as upon the subjects of his own enormous 
empire, to assist him in this campaign which he hoped would 
establish the dominion of France in Europe, and 
^ indirectly lead to the overthrow of Great Britain 

as well. The campaign which followed is perhaps the most 
wonderful and the most tragic page in all the military annals 
of Europe. An army of six hundred thousand men crossed 
the Russian frontier, and the Russian generals retreated before 
this mighty force and did not attempt to resist the march of the 
Borodino until they had reached the river Borodino. 

There was fought there a great and murderous 
battle, which resulted in the end in the decisive victory of 
Napoleon, who pushed on at once towards Moscow. To his 
surprise he was allowed to enter the old capital of Russia 
without difficulty, and he hoped that overtur(‘s would at once 
be made for peace. No overtures, however, came : fires broke 
out in Moscow and a large portion of the city was burnt down. 
The Russian winter was approaching and Napoleon saw himself 
insufficiently provided with food. He determined, therefore, 
to march back again into central Europe. But his march back 
was from the first harassed by watchful Russian armies, and 
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was soon turned into a terrible disaster by the ^frightful cold 
of the Eussian winter. In any encounters that took place the 
French were still victorious, but the army dwindled at a dreadful 
pace through famine, through death from cold, and through 
desertion. In the end it was only with a small fragment of 
his original force that Napoleon crossed the frontier 
into Germany. Hundreds of thousands of his men catastrophe 
were left behind prisoners in the hands of the . 

Russians. So terrible a catastrophe at once awoke 
the hopes of all Europe. Germany began to stir : the Austrian 
armies liad throughout the campaign fought slackly for 
Napoleon : although the Prussian King still declared himself 
the ally of the French, his armies in many instances joined 
tlieinselves to the Russians, who following upon the tracks of 
the retreating French army invaded Germany. The campaign 
whidi followed was in many respects the greatest that Napoleon 
was ever engaged in : the armies were tlie largest, the move- 
ments of the troops the most intricate. We can only chronicle 
the result. Napoleon had by no means given up hope : he 
believed, he said, that he was nearer to Vienna than his enemies 
were to Paris, and he won one last battle at Dresden. But 
then he had, with 185,000 men, to fight the converging 
forces of his enemies which numbered 300,000 at Battle of 
Leipzig, and tliere a battle that lasted for two Leipzig, 
days resulted in the complete overthrow of the 
emperor of the French. Germany now turned against him, 
and with the remnant of his forces he fought his way back 
with some difficulty into France. He still showed all his 
old military skill and tenacity, but he could only postpone 
the end. The armies pressed on to Paris, and Napoleon was 
forced to surrender. He abdicated his authority, and was 
allowed to retire with a scanty income to the little island of 
Elba (1814). 

It was thought that Napoleon’s career was ended, and the 
diplomatists of all Europe gathered together in Vienna to 
consider what arrangements could be made to Reappear- 
bring back order into the confused chaos, which ance of 
had been brought about by the French Revolution Napoleon, 
and Napoleon. But while the diplomatists were engaged 
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upon their 4i|^ciilt task and were already beginning to find that 
the resettlement of Europe might ver^ likely cause the outbreak 
of a new war, suddenly the news fell upon them like a bomb- 
shell that Napoleon had left Elba, had re-entered France, and 
that the whole people had arisen to give him an enthusiastic 
welcome, and that he was once more prepared to face the 
armies of Europe. 

This strange result had been brought about partly by the 
folly of the restored King Louis XVIII., brother of hhe executed 
Mistake of Louis XVI. The government which he had estab- 
Louis lished proceeded very quickly to make mistakes 
XVIII. wlvich exasperated against it the opinion of France. 
The military glory of the country was tarnished ; her frontiers • 
were withdrawn ; but most important of all, it seemed as if 
the new government were going to tamper with the land settle- 
ment which had been made by the Revolution, and which 
Napoleon had always so carefully respected. The property 
of the Church, we must remember, had been confiscated by the 
State, and had been divided into small farms. It was believed 
that this property would be once more claimed by the 
Church and the crown, and the fear of such a revolution of 
property made even the peaceable classes in France welcome 
the return of Napoleon. 

What remains of his career in Europe can be summarized 
in only a few lines. He made concessions to liberal demands, 
and seemed prepared to abandon much of his old 
Waterloo. Imperial claims, but all constitutional 

questions were of no importance until the issue had been 
settled by arms between France and Europe. The diplomatists 
in Vienna had declared Napoleon an outlaw, and each state had 
promised to do its utmost in forming an irresistible army for the^ 
defeat of France. The British and the Prussians were most 
nearly ready, and it was against them therefore that Napoleon 
directed his first blows. He hoped to get between them, to 
defeat them separately, and then to offer to them terms of 
peace which they would be willing to accept. But after he 
had won two indecisive victories at Quatrebras and Ligny he* 
had to face the army of the British and their allies on the 
battlefield of Waterloo. He delivered a fierce direct attack^ 
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braver man. But his power did not end» ‘ygjih -words and 
ideas ; he showed also great executive capacity. He saw 
the road to victory and induced the nation to follow it. By 
strongly supporting Frederick the Great of Prussia in Europe 
he could give France plenty of occupation there, and mean- 
while, preventing with the British fleet the despatch of 
French reinforcements across the seas, could make sure of 
securing ultimate victory in America and in India. 

The pl&n carried his country forward to a great triumph. 
English troops co-operated with the Prussians in defeating the 
French in Europe. The British navy established The 
its control of the seas by the battle of Quiberou triumphs 
Bay in 1759. Clive had gained the battla.of Plassey seven 
in 1757, which laid the foundation stone of British Years’ 
dominion in India. Inl759 Wolfe’s victory at Quebec War. 
carried the British far towards the dominion of Canada. Hardly 
any campaigns have altered the course of the history of th.e 
world more than these. While we admire the skill with 
which they vrere conducted and believe that the result was 
favourable to progress and civilization, w'e must deplore the 
bitter and quite unjust hatred of France that was engendered 
by the struggle, sentiments from which Chatham himself was 
by no means free. If the entente with France so happily 
inaugurated by Walpole had been continued. W'hat woes and 
wars might not have been avoided for both countries ! 

Before the end of the Seven Years’ War, the accession of 
George HI. had produced a great change. The Prussian 
alliance was abandoned, Pitt vras driven from office. Accession 
and George III. made his great experiment in the of George 
art of “ being a king.” A new ministry under his 
favourite, the Marquis of Bute, brought the war to an end in 
the Peace of Paris (1763). Contemporary opinion thought 
that Great Britain had not gained so much as she might have 
done, but she. had gained enormously. The words of the 
treaty do not represent the real gains. A British North 
America, and British control of India, were the real results of 
the war, though in both countries the futmre had great sur- 
prises in store. ^ 
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Great Britain possessed then, in 1763, a great Colonial 
Empire, but it was not by any means so extensive as that of 
Spain or of Portugal. We know how little the Empires of 
these two States have profited them and how very little of 
them they still retain ! If the history of the British Empire 
has been different, it is partly the consequence of the sharp 
lesson which the statesmen of Britain received soon after at 
the hands of the American colonies. 

The revolt of the American colonies cannot be called 
inevitable, unless all human events are qualified by that 
adjective. It was a case where wise statesmanship at a critical 
juncture might have altered the whole course of history. 

That colonies necessarily revolt when they are strong, and 
become independent as soon as they can manage their own 
Was the was a view widely held in the eighteenth 

American century, and one that is probably true with regard 
Stable? colonial system, which regarded the 

colonies as the possessions of the mother country, 
to be administered for her own advantage ; but the 
experience of the British Empire during the great war of 
1914 has shown that colonies with five times the population 
which the English colonies in America possessed during the 
War of Independence, show no desire to break away from the 
home land, but rather display an eager and tenacious loyalty, 
and a readiness to spend life and money in the defence and 
the unity of the Empire. It is liberty which has worked this 
miracle. And if the statesmen of the eighteenth century had 
realized this, it is probable that the American revolution 
would have been avoided. For the Americans were generally 
loyal ; they had co-operated eagerly in the Seven Years’ 
War ; in spite of the blundering folly of the British Govern- 
ment, a very large number remained devotedly loyal to the 
end of the War of Independence. Some British statesmen — 
Chatham and Burke especially — ^were anxious to try the 
effect of liberty and confidence, but other views prevailed with 
King and Parliament. 
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In their Declaration of Independence, the United States 
of America declared : “ The history of the present King of 
Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries 
and usurpations, all having in direct object ^ievances 
the establishment of an absolute tyranny over of the 
these states.” Hardly any student of history in 
Europe or America would be found to accept 
that statement now. George III. was a man of second- 
rate intelligence, with a sensitive conscience and a strong 
sense of duty. The revolt of the colonies was not the result 
of “ tyranny and usurpation,” but of the conflict between 
the system of colonial government prevailing the world over, 
and the growing strength and aspirations of the Americans ; 
it was the result, above all, of lack of imagination in the 
politicians of Great Britain, who controlled her destinies at 
this crisis. 

The quarrel found its occasion in the expenses incurred 
by Great Britain in the Seven Years' War. That war had 
been fought largely in the interests of the American 
colonies, to secure them from the threat of the tionofthe 
French in Canada, and to break through the barrier texationof 
which the French were trying to establish between 
Canada and Louisiana along the line of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, which would have cut the English colonists off from the 
lands of the centre and the west. There seemed a case for 
making the Americans pay some part of the cost of a war from 
which they had profited so much. The Americans replied 
that they had already contributed their fair share to the 
expenses of the war, and they protested strongly against the 
claim of the British Farliament to enforce any taxation upon 
them. We will not follow the course of this controversy. 
We may note instead the different vic\vs that were held by 
the chief politicians of England. To George III. the issue 
seemed simple. The Americans were his vsubjects, and they 
must be taught to obey. The Tory party was Lord North 
generally with him, and he found his chief agent in and the 
Lord North, who was Prime Minister during the "Tories, 
course of the war. The Whigs were for the most part favour- 
able to the claims of the Americans. During the short Whig 
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ministry of the Marquis of Rockingham (1766), a real and 
successful effort at conciliation was made. The real intel- 
The Whigs lectual force in the Whig party was to be found 
and Burke, in Burke, who was a failure as a politician, but who 
as a thinker has left a permanent mark on the convictions 
of Englishmen, and whose speeches have passed, as no others 
in the English language have, into the literatui*e of the country. 
He implored the House to abandon its prejudices against the 
Americans ; to see them for what they were, Englishmen with 
many of the characteristics of Englishmen intensified ; and 
to drop all attempts at taxing them, while still maintaining the 
theoretic right of Parliament to do so. Chatham took, as he 
Chatham independent and personal line, and 

refused to co-operate with eit her party. He praised 
the Americans for “ setting a just value upon that inestimablo 
blessing, liberty ’’ ; he declared that Parliament had no right 
to tax the Americans, and that the attempt to do so was 
tyranny ; but he protested wdth horror against the rupture 
of the bonds that bound them to Great Britain, and declared 
himself ready to maintain at all costs “the superintending 
power and control of the British legislature.’' It is not easy 
to make out exactly all that Chatham would have done, but 
he would have abandoned all attempts at coercion, and would 
have trusted to the spontaneous loyalty of the Americans to 
maintain the connection with Great Britain. It is probable 
that his trust would not have been vain. 

When war came in 1774, the British Government expected 
the easy victory wdiich numbers, wealth, and the control of 
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the sea seemed to promise them. And though the 
Americans found in Washington a man pre- 
eminently fitted to conduct their defence, a man 
who plays in America a part very closely analogous 
to the part played by William the Silent in Holland 


(though Washington was a much greater soldier than William 


France Silent), it is hard to believe that they could 

helps the have been victorious, if they had not found foreign 
Umted support. But France saw with delight the oppor- 
tunity of paying off old scores : and after the 
Americans had declared their independence, she came to the 
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side of the new Republic. The war went nearly everywhere 
against the British ; the fleet failed them for a time ; General 
Cornwallis surrendered at Yorktown (October, 1781) ; and 
though the British gained a great naval victory over the 
French after this and held Gibraltar against all attacks, there 
was never any chance of the re-conquest of the United States. 

It was a victory that had far-reaching effects. If the 
American colonies had remained in connection with Great 
Britain they would have been great, prosperous, 
and probably in the end united ; but they would of the 
have been far more English and far less European American 
than they actually are. For the United States, ^ 
though English will always be the language of North America, 
have become representative of nearly all European countries : 
it is the people of Euro|)e who have on this now soil entered 
on a new life. The United States of America are Europe 
with a fresh start. Upon England, too, the issue of the 
contest in America had important effects. It 
altered entirely the ideas of the British government British 
in colonization. Coercive methodvS were aban- 
doned. For long it seemed that the idea of a colonial Empire 
would have to be abandoned too. But the nineteenth century 
found a new and much more secure basis in the freedom 
and independence of what are no longer called colonies but 
dominions, and the successful resistance of the United States 
has contributed not a little to this happy result. Lastly, the 
light of liberty which was held up in America was soon flashed 
back from France. The spectacle of the Republic, qq Euro- 
which had declared that “ governments exist for pean 
the security of the Life, the Liberty and the Publics. 
Happiness of the people,” victorious in its struggles with 
Great Britain, w’as a powerful influence on the thought and 
the imaginations of Frenchmen, and \vas among the causes 
which carried her forw^ard to her own Revolution. The 
statue of Liberty that stands at the entrance to New York 
harbour, facing Europe and holding her light aloft, is a 
symbol of a great fact in history. 
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V 

The failure of the attempt to coerce the American colonies 
entailed the failure of George III.'s schemes at home. Parlia- 
•pjjg ment was restored to its position as the one base 

English of political power. In the younger Pitt — ^the son 
after of the Earl of Chatham — a statesman rose who, 

American while he rested his power entirely on the support 
of Parliament, made himself also acceptable to the 
king. He was a great contrast to his father, with none of the 
romantic quality which we have noted in him. He was an 
excellent speaker, but rarely rose to eloquence ; a careful 
and methodical man of business ; an excellent financier with 
a strong leaning to free trade. He seemed likely to make a 
name in history as a reforming statesman ; for he reorganized 
Pitt and government of India ; introduced financial 

the French reforms, and arranged a commercial treaty with 
Revolution, p^ance that removed many barriers to trade 
between the two countries ; attacked the slave trade ; and 
did not reject the idea of reforming I’arliament. But the 
French Kevolution, and the war against it, divided his career 
into two widely different parts and made of him pre-eminently 
a minister of foreign affairs and w'ar, who devoted the rest of 
his life to fighting against the Revolution and the power of 
Napoleon which grew out of it. 

The feeling of England was at first generally favourable to 
the Revolution. We hud fought against the French monarchy 
England many generations and we were not sorry to see 

and the the outbreak of a movement which would certairdv 

Revolution seemed likely to weaken it. The 

■ usual charge brought against the French was their 
slavish devotion to their kings ; they seemed in 1789 to be 
imitating what had been done in England in 1688. So while 
the poets acclaimed the new movement as the harbinger of 
an era of peace, harmony and prosperity, the politicians of 
England generally welcomed a movement which seemed likely 
to remove a cause of unrest from Europe. Burke alone thought 
from the beginning that there was in the French movement a 
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spirit that was quite alien from that of the English Revolution, 
and was more likely to bring a sword than peace. 

War between Great Britain and France came in February, 
1793. Could it have been avoided ? A difficult question 
which we are bound to ask. England and nearly with 
all the civilized world have accepted much of the France in 
principles of the French Revolution. An alliance 
or an understanding between Great Britain and France would 
have possibly saved the Revolution from its worst horrors, 
and Europe from a quarter of a century of war. There were 
statesmen on both sides of the channel who thought that some 
such alliance was possible. But from an early date the violence 
of the Revolution shocked the conservative instincts of England 
and the treatment of the king completed the alienation. 
Commercial opinion (and that was throughout the eighteenth 
century one of the strongest influences on English policy) was 
frightened (though without any real cause) by the yhe open- 
‘‘ opening of the Scheldt/’ which meant the re- ing of the 
establishment of Antwerp as a great port and a ^^heldt. 
rival of London. Pitt, with more justice, denounced the act 
because it violated promises made in treaties, and pointed to 
a declaration of the French Republic, that it would help any 
nation that rose against its government, as a proof of the 
dangerous designs that it cherished. The execution of the 
king brought matters to a head and war was declared. 

The course of the longwar has been traced in the lastchapter. 
It is only necessary here to say a few words about Great Britain’s 
part in it. For a long time the part that she played 
on land was by no means creditable to her. Her of 
armies were ill prepared and ill commanded. Pitt Britain in 
quite miscalculated and projihesied that the war 
would be ended in “ one or two campaigns ” ; and 
only gradually did Great Britain come to realize the efforts 
that she would have to make. The early expeditions of 
the British armies to the Low Countries were conspicuous 
failures, and made men think that Great Britain was 
not more efficient than she had been during the American 
War. But in spite of the ineffectiveness of the British 
army, the influence of Great Britain was from the first 
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of the utmost importance. It was exercised through three 
channels : the diplomacy of Pitt, whereby coalition after 
coalition was built up : the wealth of England, which often 
alone kept continental armies in the field : and the navy, 
which, in spite of dangerous mutinies, maintained its supremacy 
throughout. 

The Peace of Amiens in 1802 gave Great Britain a breathing 
space and nothing more. Pitt had temporarily retired from 
office, in consequence of Irish troubles, wffiich will 
^ * soon be glanced at, but the renewal of hostilities 
brought him back again. Ho gave courage to England in 
face of Napoleon’s threatened invasion, and the spirits of the 
people were raised by the news of Nelson’s crowning victory 
of Trafalgar. But that battle did not mean to contemporaries 
all that it does to us. Pitt was overwhelmed by the news 
of Ulm and Austerlitz, and died in January, 1806. 

We must not follow the ministerial changes that followed 
his death. Fox, his great Whig opponent, succeeded for a time 
Fox hoped to establish peace and good relations 

Castle- Napoleon, but died in September, 1806, after 

reagh, and all his hopes had failed. The ministers chiefly 
Canning. responsible for the conduct of the war and its 


successful conclusion were Canning, sometimes regarded as 
Pitt’s heir, a Tory of an original stamp who was foreign 
minister from 1807 to 1809: and Castlereagli, who conducted 
the foreign policy of England during the last stage of the 
war wdth great skill and sureness of judgment. Two 
features marked the remainder of England's war against 
Commer- Napoleon. First it developed a bitter commercial 

dal war war. Napoleon, despairing of successful naval 

Framcc ^'Ction, thought to bring the “nation of shopkeepers” 

to its knees by excluding all British commerce 
from Europe. The attempt failed, and was met by the 
British blockade of the coasts of Europe, so far as they were in 
the power of Napoleon. Next, the British army at last began 
to play a part as efficient as that which the navy had played 
Welling- from the beginning. The Duke of Wellington was 
the great agent of the change ; Spain was at once 
the training ground of his armies and the scene of some of 
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his greatest triumphs. Headers must be referred to the last 
chapter for an account of the way in which his action in 
Spain co-operated with the struggles of Austria and the 
resistance of Russia in 1812. He took a large share in the first 
overthrow of Napoleon in 1814 ; and a still greater share in the 
second of 1815. When Europe was at length restored to peace 
there was no greater name than Wellington’s ; and the tenacity 
and final success of Great Britain had established the reputation 
of her people and of her type of government in the admiration 
of the peoples of Europe. 


VI 

It remains to notice certain other events that have been 
left on one side in order to complete the narrative of the 
struggle with Napoleon. 

Ireland had been passing through a time of civil war and 
revolution, to explain which we must glance back to the 
beginning of the century. After the conquest t i j 
Ireland by William III. and Marlborough, Ireland ^ 
])assed without power of resistance under the rule of Great 
Britain, though a Parliament was still maintained at Dublin. 
But in this Parliament onlv Protestants could sit, and in the 
elections only Protestants could vote. A series of laws, vrhich 
follow pretty closely the lines of the laws by which France had 
crushed the Huguenots in the reign of Louis XIV., oppressed 
the Catholics and drove them from the land and from all office. 
National feeling seemed broken, and little resistance was made. 
The Roman Catholic Church \vas the only force that still 
kept alive the tradition and the nationality of Ireland. 
It is during this period that the Irish language was largely 
replaced by the English in the speech of the peoples. But 
during the American War the Irish saw their opportunity in 
the troubles of England. A movement for legislative inde- 
pendence was inaugurated among the Protestants of Ulster, 
and soon spread to the rest of Ireland. Large Grattan’s 
bodies of volunteers were organized and armed ; it Parlia- 
was impossible for the English Government to 
refuse permission, when it was itself unable to protect Ireland 
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against a possible invasion. These volunteers, thus consti- 
tuted, proceeded to make demands, first, for free trade with 
England, and then for legislative* independence. Grattan was 
the great spokesman of the movement in the Irish Parliament. 
He carried, in 1782, a motion afi&rming the right of Ireland, 
“to be bound only by laws enacted by His Majesty and the 
Parliament of Ireland.’’ The English Government was in no 
position to resist, and the legislative independence of Ireland 
was conceded. The independent Parliament of Ireland is 
usually known as. Grattan’s Parliament. 

The Independent Parliament of Ireland showed many good 
qualities. Protestant though it was, it gave the vote to Roman 
Catholics (1793). But it was thoroughly corrupt, 
worse even than the contemporary English Parlia- 
ment, and, as it had no control over the administra- 
tion of the country, it acted without responsibility. 
The social and agrarian condition of the country was full of 
abuses. And the influence of the French Revolution produced 
a new movement for complete independence that should be 
won by armed revolt. A rising broke out in 1798, and though 
it received only feeble support from France, it was 
not suppressed until much blood had been shed, 
and bitter hatred left behind. 

Pitt believed that the separate Irish Parliament was a 
constant threat, which was especially dangerous while a foreign 
war was raging. He proposed that the Irish Parliament 
should be merged in the British as the Scotch Parliament had 
been merged in 1707. Bribery played a great part in inducing 
the Irish Parliament to yield ; and Pitt also promised that he 
The Irish would introduce a measure granting Roman 
Union. Catholics the right to enter Parliament and to 
hold all offices. Persuaded by these different influences, 
the Irish Parliament passed the proposed measures and 
the Act of Union was passed in 1800. But the measure of 
Catholic t^iitholic Emancipation, which might have worked 
emancipa* on Irish opinion with a healing and reconciling 
power, never found its way on to the Statute 
^ * Book. The fault was almost entirely that of King 

George III. His intellect had already given way, and he was 


‘‘ 1798.*’ 
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on the verge of another attack of insanity. He declared 
that his coronation oath did not allow him to grant the proposed 
privilege to Roman Catholics ; and Pitt, out of compassion to 
the king, promised not to bring the matter forward again, and 
resigned his office as Prime Minister, because he could not 
fulfil the hopes he had held out to Ireland. It was an act 
which saved his own honour, but did not appease Ireland. 
The history of Ireland is a history of missed opportunities, 
and the year 1800 marks one of the most unfortunate. 

The war against the Revolution had been accompanied by 
measures of harsh repression against those (and their number 
was large) who felt and expressed sympathy for the Coercion in 
French and their ideals. The country saw in England- 
any suggestion of reform a proposal that might bring 
Kngland to a Revolution of the French type and establish a 
Reign of Terror. All proposals for the reform of Parliament 
were therefore laid aside, though Pitt had himself been at one 
time their advocate. Iti order to deal with possible rebellion 
the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended. The Seditious Meetings 
Rill did not allow political meetings of more than fifty people 
without the presence of a magistrate. The meaning of 
treason was enlarged so as to include the expression of 
opinions hostile to the government. Newspapers were brought 
under a severe censorship ; in Scotland there were some cruel 
punishments for the selling of books and the utterance of 
opinions. England was saved from similar scenes by the open 
administration of the law and the jury system. The country 
generally was with the government and acquiesced in their 
measures. Towards the end of the war there was great 
distress and unrest among the industrial classes. There were 
riots (known as the Luddite Riots) which were specially 
directed against the new machi?iery that had been introduced 
into the wool trade. When the Battle of Waterloo at last 
gave the country a sense of security, the pent-up passions and 
aspirations soon showed themselves again. 

The foreign possessions of Great Britain had made consider- 
able advances since the outbreak of the war in 1793. The 
Treaty of Vienna recognized the right of Great Britain to 
the Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and certain of the West 
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Indian Islands. The possessions of the East India Company 
had advanced and its power increased, in spite, or Growth 
because of, the attacks of the French. The British ^ the 
Government began to take a more direct part in ^ 
the government of the great peninsula ; but few or none as 
yet guessed what destiny was in store for the governors and 
the governed. 

Tlie volumes in the Political History of England dealing with 
this period are by 1. S. Leadam (1702-1760) ; W. Hunt (1760-1801) ; 
and C. G. Brodrick and J. K. Fotheringham (1801-1837). There are 
detailed histories by Stanhope (1715-1783) and by Lecky (to 1800) : 
the latter specially valuable for Irish history. Massey's History of 
England deals with the whole reign of George 111. Macaulay’s 
Essays are specially valuable for this period. There are short and 
excellent biographi<'s of Burke by Morley ; of Chatham by F. 
Harrison; and of Pitt by Lord Rosebery. The short histories of 
Ireland by O’Connor Morris (1 vol.) and of Scotland by Hume Brown 
(3 vols.) are useful. The short history of the U nitcd States of America 
by Channing is an excellent summary. The War of American Inde- 
pendence is excellently liandled in a number of volumes by Fiske. 


CHAPTER XVII 

Reaction, Revolution, and Reaction again 

When the exile of Napoleon had relieved Europe from the 
pressure which he had exercised for so many years, the chief 
desire of the diplomatists wJio met at Vienna was Reaction 
so to order European affairs as to make the out- after 
break of another revolution for ever impossible. ^^^5- 
The Revolution seemed to them a mere rebellion against 
authority, and they were blind to the passionate hopes of a 
better and juster social order that were at the bottom of it. 
These ideas would come to the surface again by and by, and 
work as powerfully as ever ; but for the present Europe desired 
above all things peace and order ; and the diplomatists who 
met at Vienna were little more than the instruments of 
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Reaction. The whole map of Europe lay before them, and 
nearly all its frontiers needed consideration and readjustment. 
No task of such magnitude had been attempted by any body 
of diplomatists since the Peace of Westphalia in 1648. 

France returned almost exactly to the frontiers of 1792. 
Some wanted to take from her all the lands west of the Rhine, 
which had once been a part of the empire, and were 
still largely inhabited by Germans ; but the pro- 
posal was resisted by the Duke of Wellington. 
The problem of the future of Germany was more 
An intense spirit of nationality had been roused 
by the struggle against Napoleon, and there were many who 
hoped tliat a free, united, self-governing Germany 
^ might be built up by tlie diplomatists at Vienna. 
But those hopes were disappointed. Tlie old decrepit empire 
was not restored, but the new system was from the first weak, 
unpopular, and clearly not destined to a long life. Thirty- 
nine sovereign priiic(‘s and free cities were recognized. To 
this number had tlie tliree hundred and fifty, which had been 
recognized by the P(‘ace of Westphalia, been reduced. These 
The Ger- thirty-nine States were to be joined together into 
manic Con- 1 lie perpetual “Germanic Confederation” under 
federation. ^ presidency of Austria for the purposes of 
military defence. Of the German states included in this 
(jonfederalion (omitting Austria for the moment) Prussia was 
far the most powerful. She had arisen from her degradation 
with a more vigorous national life than she had ever possessed. 
She abandoned certain of her Polish possessions, but she 
Gains of receivinl in exchange important territories on the 
Prussia. Rliim* and the ricli lands of Swedish Pomerania 
on the Baltic coast, which she had coveted for so 
long. The great majority of her inhabitants was now German, 
and thus Prussia became the leading German power. Next to 
Prussia in importance came Bavaria. She had 
been for long tlie favoured ally of Napoleon, but she 
lost nothing at the peace. She was tlie Catholic and south 
German rival of Protestant and north German Prussia. 

No country had suffered so severely at the hands of 
Napoleon as Austria, but it was Austria and her great statesman 


Bavaria. 
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Metternich, who played the leading part in the Congress of 
Vienna. She lost Belgium, but that loss was richly compen- 
sated for by the gain of Venice, Lombardy, Illyria, 
and a portion of eastern Bavaria. But it must 
be noted how large a proportion of these possessions consisted 
of non-German lands. Tlie Austrian Emperor ruled over some 
twenty-eight million subjects ; but of these only about four 
millions were Germans. The rest were a strange mixture of 
races, languages, and religions ; Bohemians, Hungarians, 
Italians, Poles, Servians, Roumanians, held together only by 
their subjection to the emperor. The territories of the house 
of Hapsburg had never been so compact or defensible ; but 
her preponderant non-German population made it impossible 
that Austria should ever be willingly accepted by Germany 
as her leader and representative. Moreover the reaction 
reigned at Vienna in every sense : art, literature, freedom of 
thought, religious life, all died or decayed under the regime of 
coercion. Music alone flourished. 

Other points about the changes introduced by tlie Congress 
of Vienna must be briefly noted. Italy was divided into many 
states, but was largely controlled by Austria. 

Venetia and Lombardy were ruled by Austria. 

Modena, Parma, Tuscany submitted to rulers of Austrian birth, 
and were in close alliance with Austria. The Pope came back 
to the states of the Church. The Bourbons >vere restored to 
Naples and Sicily. In the north-west. Piedmont and Savoy' 
were in the hands of the King of Sardinia. We shall see in the 
next chapter how his descendants became kings of a united 
and independent Italy. 

Belgium was unitc'd to Holland and was ruled over by the 
King of Holland. The arrangement was suggested by the 
desire to have a strong state on the northern 
frontier of France ; but the two peoples wTre and 
distinct and in many respects hostile, and the Holland, 
new arrangement soon broke down. Norway was joined to 
Sweden and placed under the rule of Napoleon’s old marshal, 
Bernadotte, who ruled in Sweden as King 
Charles XIV. ; this union lasted longer than that 
of Belgium and Holland, but broke down in 1906 when 
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Finland. 


Norway became a separate kingdom. The conquest of 
Finland by Russia was recognized, and this union, 
despite frequent attempts on the part of the 
Finns to break away, subsisted until 1914. 

The years from 1815 to 1830 were very quiet in comparison 
with what had gone before and what were soon to follow. The 
four chief powers of Europe — Austria, Russia, 
AUUnc^*^^^ Prussia, Great Britain, entered into an alliance to 
maintain the treaties of Vienna, and agreed to 
hold meetings of Plenipotentiaries every four years to 
discuss difficulties that arose. This was sometimes called 
the “Holy Alliance” ; and the aim of some of its members 
was quite as much to repress revolutionary movements as 
to maintain the terms of the great peace. France joined 
the alliance in 1818. But soon it was seen that the 
alliance of the five powers would not avail to repress all such 
movements. As the memories of the great war began to grow 
dim the ideas of tlie Revolution began once more to find ex- 
pression. The first trouble came from Spain, where the 
restored Bourbons were ruling in the old evil way. In 1820 
tlie army broke out into Revolution ; and declared that the 
free constitution which had been established in 1812 must be 
Liberal renewed. The king had to yield, and measures were 
movements taken against the Clmrch and the monasteries, 
in Spain. reappearance of liberal ideas south of the 

Pyrenees was alarming to north and central Europe, and 
especially to France. The movement was crushed and the 
autocracy restored. But the revolution produced important 
permanent results in a distant part of the world. Spain still 
Revolt of possessed avast colonial empire in central and south 
Spanish America. The colonies refused to accept the 
colonies. restored autocracy and were supported by Great 
Britain under the leadership of Canning. By the year 1830 
eight republics had arisen into being, of which the chief were 
Mexico, Peru, Cliili, and Buenos Ayres. They have had a 
stormy existence, and have perhaps not yet reached a settled 
constitutional life, but there can be no doubt that they 
are destined to play an important part in the future of 
civilization. 
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Before the Spanish trouble was settled the Greek question 
emerged. Greece, the first home of organized freedom in 
Europe, had known no liberty for many centuries, revolt 
though in her mountains a wild independence had of Greece 
always been maintained by men who were half gainst 
patriots and half banditti. The population had 
suffered terribly, and had seen swarm after swarm of barbarians 
pass or settle. Greece had suffered much more than Italy from 
foreign invasion ; but the Greeks had always preserved a con- 
fused memory of their greatness, and a form of the Greek language 
was still spoken by the people. The way had been prepared 
by secret societies, and insurrection began in 1821. It roused 
the passionate enthusiasm of all lovers of liberty. Byron gave 
to the movement liis support and his life. The Greeks fought 
with furious but ill-regulated courage : and the Turks took, 
when they could, a horrible revenge. If left to itself the 
revolution would have been crushed, but Great jndepend- 
Britain took an eager interest in it from the first, ence of 
and at last joined with Russia in the coercion 
of the Turks. In 1827 the Turkish fleet was entirely 
destroyed in the Battle of Navarino, and the independence 
of Greece was secured. 

There was one characteristic of the Greek rising full of 
significance for the future of Europe. It was a national 
rising against a foreign yoke. There had been 
many national risings in earlier years, but the national- 
national idea ” was to play so preponderant 
an influence in European history for the next half century 
that it deserves a moment’s examination. It is almost vain 
to ask “ what constitutes a nation ? It is not identity of 
race ; for that is to be found nowhere. It is not a common 
language, nor a common religion, nor even common interests. 
All these are important, but all together do not necessarily 
make a nation, and a strong national feeling can exist where 
some of them are absent. A nation exists where the sentiment 
of nationality exists ; and the sentiment of nationality is the 
result of many forces, and, above all, of historic development. 
In process of time, and as the result of common interests and 
common struggles, and usually of a common language, certain 
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large groups of men come to feel themselves closely bound 
together. They call themselves a nation. And in the nine- 
The revolu- teenth century the feeling and the belief grew that 
tionary ten- all who belonged to the same nation should form 
dencies. ^ single state ; and that each nation should 
manage its own affairs and be freed from the dominion of any 
foreign nation. This idea of nationality was a vague and a 
highly revolutionary one. It demanded a new grouping of 
powers — the union of some, the disruption of others. Germany 
and Italy moved, in the strength of this idea, towards imion ; 
Austria by the same force was threatened with dissolution. 
The Poles, the Irish, the Belgians, the Finns, the Norwegians, 
put forward inconvenient claims. 

In tlie year 1830 tliere came two successful revolutions in 
Western Europe. First came the Belgian Revolution. We 
have seen that Belgium had been joined to Holland 
Belgian <^nd placed under the rule of the King of Holland 
Revolution by the Congress of Vienna. It would have been diffi- 
cult in any case to maintain the arrangement ; for the 
Belgians were more numerous than the Dutch, they were Catho- 
lic, and tliey spoke for the most part a language akin to the 
Frencli ; and yet they were in all things subjected to the harsh 
rule of the Protestant Dutch. All parties among the Belgians 
joined in the movement, which the Dutch were quite unable to 
beat down. Belgian independence was declared, and Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg was set up as the first king of independent Belgium. 

A more serious movement broke out in France. The 
restored Bourbon monarc hs (Louis XVIII., brother of 
Revolution Louis X\l., until 1824, and then his brother 
in France. Charles X.) liad tried to rule as though the French 
Revolution had never been. Promises to rule constitutionally 
were withdrawn or broken, and in 1830 tlie ordinances oj 
St. Cloud removed almost every vestige of free popular govern- 
ment. Paris, as in tlie days of the great Revolution, took the 
lead in the protest that arose. Thiers, a young journalist, 
vehemently attacked the ordinances. Charles X., alarmed by 
the memories of the past history of the French monarchy, made 
little resistance. He fled to England, and Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, was proclaimed king. 
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The new monarchy entered upon a policy widely different 
from that of the restored Bourbons. There was to be con- 
stitutional government, friendship with England, 
and peaceful development of the industry and Orleanist 
commerce of France. Much was done to realize ^’^onarchy. 
these ends. The land was covered with railways and tele- 
graphs. Joint stock companies were founded. The occupation 
of Algiers provided a new opening for French commerce. The 
wealth of the country increased greatly, and the people were 
fairly prosperous. And yet another revolution followed in 
eighteen years. 

Two chief forces worked for the overthrow of Louis Philippe. 
First national pride. France had not forgotten the great days 
of Napoleon, wlien luu* soldiers had been the ^ 
arbiters of the destinies of Europe : and the loss reyoiu. 
and agony which had accompanied all that military tionary 
glory were growing dim. In comparison witli 
those great and glorious days the regime of Louis 
Philippe seemed mean and contemptible. France, men said, 
had become a satellite of Great Britain, and dared no longer 
have an opinion of her own. Thiers wrote the history of 
Napoleon in a tone of eulogy. Wlien in December, 1840, the 
body of the great emperor was brought from Saint Helena, 
where it had been first buried, and placed amidst splendid 
ceremonies in the Hotel des Invalides at Paris, many felt that 
the dead warrior would be strong enough to drive out the 
Orleanist government. 

Side by side with the growth of Imperialist feeling there was 
an intellectual movement which may be compared with that 
which preceded the Revolution of 1780. Again The new 
men fixed their eyes on a distant goal and pro- ideas, 
claimed the possibility of establishing a social system, juster 
and happier than the present one. Fourier and Saint Simon 
each brought forward an elaborate scheme of social recon- 
struction. But for the immediate future the most important 
fact is that Louis Blanc began to preach socialism Louis 
in something like its modem form. His ideas were Blanc, 
not new. They had appeared during the great Revolution, 
and may be traced back to the philosophers of Greece. But 
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now they were proclaimed more definitely than ever before, 
and urged home with fervid eloquence. Louis Blanc painted 
tlie social condition of France in colours of terrible blackness ; 
lie demanded that the State should provide work for all : 
‘‘ we will work and live, or we will fight and die,’’ was the 
watchword he gave to the people of Paris. 

The opponents of the government concentrated their atten- 
tion on the need of an electoral reform which should give to 
The people the reality of power. Louis Philippe 

Second might perhaps have overcome the movement by 
Republic, force or conciliation ; but he gave way at once and 
took refuge in England. A republic was declared, and Louis 
Blanc and his ideas had great influence with the new govern- 
ment (1848). 

But the new government was in grave difficulties almost 
from the first. The elections to the Assembly gave a majority 
National of moderate opinions ; but in Paris “ National 
workshops. Workshops ” were opened where any one could 
get work for the asking. But those who managed them were 
not anxious that the experiment should succeed ; the expense 
was great and the work done of no value, and in June, 1848, 
the worksliops were closed. There came at once a fierce out- 
break from the workmen of Paris, influenced as they were by 
the teaching of Louis Blanc. The streets were barricaded 
and there was lighting for four days ; but the insurrection was 
suppressed by Cavaignac with much bloodshed, and over tw'o 
tliousand men were banislied to Algiers. The assembly was re- 
establislied in power, and it proceeded with the work of 
constitution-making. But it was popular with no party and 
bitterly hated by the Parisian workmen. 

It was now that Louis Napoleon saw his chance. He was 
the son of Louis Bonaparte, who had been made King of 
Louis Holland by his greater brother. He was now the 
Napoleon, eldest representative of the Napoleonic dynasty. 
He had been banished from France, and had twice made rather 
President foolish attempts to raise rebellion. He was now 
of the elected to the Assembly and soon, when it had 

Republic. decided that the President of the Republic 

was to be appointed by the vote of the whole people, he 
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became a candidate for the Presidency. His name was the 
great argument in his favour ; and tlie other candidates were 
for various reasons unpopular. He was supported by five and 
a half million votes : all the rest of the candidates together 
did not get two millions. 

His progress from the Presidency to the empire was even 
more rapid than that of his uncle from the Consulship to the 
same dignity. The new assembly had passed a bill Napoleon’s 
restricting the franchise, and Napoleon made himself coup d’etat, 
the champion of manhood suffrage and demanded a revision of 
the Constitution that should allow the President to hold office 
for a second time. The assembly did not support the proposed 
change by a sufficient majority. Napoleon thereupon carried 
out a coup d'etat. He arrested the leaders of the opposition 
and dissolved the assembly. His opponents were arrested 
by thousands, and by thousands they were sent into exile. 
He then submitted to the people the outline of a con- 
stitution. A h^gislative body elected by universal suffrage 
jwas to vote the laws and the taxes, and there was to be a 
President elected for ten years. Seven millions and a half 
voted for the new Constitution. A little over lialf a million 
voted against it. It was a great and powerful position that 
he had thus won, but he felt that a higher tith^ and a liereditary 
position would be safer. The nation was asked to express its 
wish as to whether he should be emperor or no, and in 1852, 
7,800,000 votes were given for the new title, and 
only 233,000 against it. So Napoleon reigned as Emperor 
the Emperor Napoleon III. He had eighteen Napoleon 
years of rule before him ; at first much brilliant ^ 
success ; then alternations of triumpli and defeat ; and then 
a catastrophe unexampled in history for its corapletenciss. 

These years of revolution and reaction in France saw 
analogous changes sweep over the centre of Europe. 

“ Nation awakens by nation. 

King by king disappears ” 

sang an English poet, full of republican enthusiasm. All over 
Europe kings seemed in flight. We have seen how Louis 
Philippe fled from Paris ; Frederick William IV. had to 
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escape from Berlin ; Ferdinand I. found his capital of 
Vienna dangerously revolutionary; King Ferdinand II. was 

Revolution Sicily ; Pope Pius IX. fled from the 

and Re- insurrection of Rome. It seemed to many that 

^tion in it was all over with monarchy in Europe. But 

urope. iiiQjx reaction set in at every point, and the re- 
turning tide brought back the exiled kings (except in Frafice) 
to tlieir thrones, some for their lives, some only for a few years. 

All these risings aimed at the establishment of a free con- 
stitution and the satisfaction of the national ideal. The 
attempt at social reconstruction, so prominent in Paris, played 
quite a subordinate part elsewhere. 

Metteriiicli liad tried to keep the population of Austria 
asleep and he seemed to have succeeded, but tliere was dangerous 
Revo- fermenting even in Vienna. And except 

lution Metternicli himself there was no element of strength 
in Vi^na. Austrian government. The king was of 

weak intellect, and Metternicli had not trained any one to 
succeed liim. In 1848 a rising in Vienna forced Metternicli 
to resign and soon a Constituent Assembly met wliich abolished 
all ‘‘ feudal abuses,” and proceeded to draw up a constitution 
for all parts of the empire. 

But, wliile Vienna was disturbed, a fierce revolt had 
blazed out in every part of the Austrian Empire. Bohemia 
had for some time been recovering her national 
self-consciousness and chafing under Austrian rule. 
She now demanded tliat the original native population, the 
Czechs, sliould be put on an equality with the Germans, and 
later a Pan-Slavist congress was summoned at Prague to 
consider the future of all the Slavonic peoples. The troubles 
in Hungary were far more serious. There the 
Magyar population was surrounded by many 
alien races (Roumanians, Poles, Servians, Croatians), but the 
Magyars were the dominant race. In a Diet held in 1848 they 
demanded many reforms, and ended by declaring that Hungary 
was completely indepciidcnt of Austria, though they still 
Kossuth pr^f^^ssed allegiance to the emperor. The posi- 
tion they demanded was what w’ould have been 
known half a century later as Home Rule. Kossuth, 

8 B 


Bohemia. 


Hungary. 
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hitherto known chiefly as a journalist, was the inspirer of 
the movement. 

The Italian possessions of Austria had risen in armed 
rebellion at the same time. They were rich, fairly prosperous, 
and provided Austria with a large proportion of Revolution 
her revenues. TJie idea of Italian unity and in Italy, 
independence had been planted by the victories and the 
policy of Napoleon, and was fostered by the enthusiastic 
writings of Mazzini, who founded the organization of Young 
Italy to realize it. MUan rose in insurrection and drove out 
the Austrians ; Venice declared herself a republic. The 
insurgents were clearly unequal to a struggle with the forces 
of Austria, but they hoped for the hearty support of Piedmont 
and Sardinia, and they knew that the Austrians were hampered 
by troubles at home. Success flattered them at first, and the 
Austrian armies w'erc driven from Milanese territory. 

The Austrian Empire seemed on the eve of dissolution. It 
was saved by the bitter conflicts of the subject nationalities 
among themselves and by the readiness of Russia 
to lend a hand in the suppression of revolution at Reaction 
her frontiers. It was a gain when the Emperor in the 

Ferdinand abdicated and was succeeded by Francis Aus^ian 

mi 1 aomimons. 

Joseph tlien aged eighteen. The real manage- 
ment of affairs lay with Schwarzenberg, a man of great energy 
and determination. FirwSt the Bohemian movement collapsed. 
Then came the turn of Northern Italy. Reinforcements w^re 
sent forward to Radetzky, the Austrian general, and Charles 
Albert, King of Sardinia, showed the gn^atest incompetence in 
the handling of his troops. He w^as beaten in July, 1848, at 
Custozza, and crushed in March, 1849, at Novara. Thus 
Austria won back her Italian possessions. The King of 
Sardinia abdicated and was succeeded by his son Victor 
Emmanuel, who steadily maintained the liberal constitution which 
had been promised by his father, and lived to reign as king 
over United Italy. Hungary still remained in fierce rebellion 
against Austria ; but here too the scales turru^d decisively 
against the movement for constitutional liberty. There was 
no help to be hoped for from Vienna, for there the arms of the 
reaction had triumphed and the liberals had been severely 
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punished. In April, 1849, Kossuth (probably unwisely) declared 
the complete independence of Hungary, not only of the 
Austrian constitution, but of the Austrian Emperor. Some 
Failure of successes flattered his hopes ; but the Serbs, 

the Revolu- Croatians and the Roumanians supported the 
tion in Austrians against the Magyar claim to ascendency. 
Hungary. Kossuth was no soldier, and he quarrelled with 
the army leaders. The decisive blow came from Russia, for 
the Czar readily joined his troops to the Austrians for the 
suppression of the revolutionary movement. In August, 1849, 
the Magyar army capitulated at Villagos. Kossuth escaped 
into exile. Utter ruin seemed to have fallen upon his cause. 
Yet in less than twenty years his countrymen were destined 
to win a great part of what they were then struggling for. 

The course of events in Germany was more intricate. 
There was in Germany, as a whole, a constitutional movement 
P which aimed at giving to all Germany an efficient 

federal constitution ; and there was in Prussia a 
violent revolutionary movement. Both gained some early 
victories and then both failed. 

The German Confederation which had been established in 
1815 was not a government, but rather a meeting of diploma- 
tists incapable of any action unless they were unanimous. It 
was dominated by Austria, and had done nothing for German 
interests in any shape. The successful French Revolution 
of 1848 roused new hopes, and the many revolts with which 
Austria was troubled did not permit her to make any resistance. 
With wonderful ease a German Parliament vras called at 
Frankfurt to debate on a new constitution Jpr-jGeimaiiy. 
The Liberalism anticipated an easy triumph ; but the^ 

Parliament situatioJi was not so favourable as appeared at 
at Frank- first sight. The Parliament could debate, but it 
^ ’ had no power to decide. Whatever decision was 

taken would have to be referred to the constituent states of 
Germany. And when the debates began the difficulty arising 
from the nature of tlie Austrian State grew larger and larger. 
Was Austria to be a part of the new German State, or w'as 
she not ? If she was admitted, were all the twenty-eight 
million subjects of Austria to be represented in the German 
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Parliament or only the four millions of Germans ? There were 
diificulties every way. If all Austria were admitted, the 
Parliament would not in any way satisfy the xhe 
national aspirations of Germany ; if the non- A^trian 
German populations of Austria were excluded, the 
Austrian Emperor would probably not permit his German sub- 
jects to come in ; if Austria were excluded altogether she would 
be an enemy of the new constitution and a very dangerous one. 

It was decided in the end to face the hostility of Austria 
and to exclude her. In face of strong opposition the majority 
declared for tlie re-establishment of the German pf^ggJg^ 
Empire. The head of it was to be called Tlie offered the 
Emperor of the Germans ” : his office was to be ^plre of 
hereditary. Then it was determined to offer the 
new title and office to Frederick William IV., King of Prussia. 
(March, 1849.) 

We shall see that Prussia had been struggling with a 
revolutionary movement of her own. Her king 
was not at all inclined to accept this dangerous 
title, offered him by an assembly which had a 
doubtful right to make the offer, and carrying with it the 
certain hostility of Austria. He refused, and with his refusal 
the whole movement collapsed. The Parliament remained 
in existence a little longer but with rapidly dwindling numbers, 
and was soon dispersed by the King of Wurteml)erg. The 
national ideals of Germany were not to be realized by parlia- 
mentary methods. 

Prussian affairs passed through an even more stormy crisis. 
There was no constitutional life in the country. The strong 
centralized government lay in the hands of the pj.yggj^ 
king. There was universal military service and a 
well-developed system of education ; but in appearance little 
political interest in the nation at large. 

In 1847 the king called an assembly (the Land-tag), to which 


he proposed to give the right of voting taxes and advising on 


all legislative matters but no final powers. 
“ According to the law of God and the country,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ the crown must reign according to its 


Revolution 
in Berlin. 


free decision, and not according to the will of majorities.” 
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When the Assembly demanded fuller powers it was dismissed. 

But at this juncture the news of the revolution in Paris threw 

, „ . l^rlin unto fierce excitement. The streets were 

* * Prussift 

to be ab- • barricaded ; there was hard fighting in the city ; 
sorbed into and the king gave way. He declared that Prussia 
Germany. lienceforth to be absorbed in Germany ; and 

allowed a national assembly to meet for the elaboration of a 
constitution. It set to work in a liberal spirit and decreed the 
abolition of feudalism and many measures of personal liberty. 

But the news from Vienna, where the revolution had been 
(‘xuslied and tlie city re-taken by the Imperial forces, soon en- 
couraged the King of Prussia to strike at the 
ReSn in assembly, whose disorderly debates v;ere becoming 
Prussia. ^ scandal. He appointed as his minister, Branden- 
burg, a man of strong reactionary views. The 
Assembly was called on to leave Berlin, and on its refusal it 
was dispersed by the military and dissolved. In December, 
1848, a constitution was given by the king on his own initiative, 
and the power of the crown was safe. 

Victorious over the revolution at home, Frederick 
William IV. was not inclined to accept the crown of Germany, 
, - which was offered to him by the revolutionarv 

Prussia party at brankfurt ; and we have seen how he 

and rejected what was called “ a crown of mud 

and wood.” But he tried to give to Germany a 
new organization. The German governments were invited 
to Berlin with a view to the formation of a new federal con- 
stitution. From the first it was evident that the new govern- 
ment would not include all Germany, for both Austria and 
Bavaria declined to join, and Hanover and Saxony soon 
retired. In the end a federal constitution under the presidency 
of Prussia was drawn up for north Gerinany, and some twenty- 
(‘ight states accepted it. Austria answered by re-establishing 
the federal assembly at Frankfurt. Thus Germany had two 
rival assemblies, dominated by the two great rivals among 
the German States. 

Collision was likely from the first. A quarrel with regard 
to Hesse Cassel brought matters to an issue, for while the 
Prussian federal assembly took the side of the “ EvStates ” 
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of Hesse Cassel, its government appealed to the Diet at 
Frankfurt. Perhaps Prussia might have won in the con- 
flict ; but the statesmen of Prussia and her king Victory of 
were timid and nerveless, and Austria was Ajistria, 
represented by Schwarzenberg, who was ambitious, clear- 
sighted, and energetic. Some think that if he had lived he 
would liave done for Austria what Bismarck afterwards did 
for Prussia. ‘ The question of Hesse Cassel was referred to 
the arbitration of the Czar, who gave every point in favour of 
Austria. Then Schwarzenberg demanded under threat of 
immediate war the dissolution of the federal assembly set up 
under the auspices of Prussia and the recognition -j^he sur- 
of the Federal Diet wliich had been re-established render of 
by Austria at Frankfurt. Prussia cast away all Olmiitz. 
thoughts of resistance and purchased peace by an abject 
surrender of every point at Olmiitz. 

Austria seemed to dominate Germany ; and Prussia’s 
hopes of supremacy seemed doomed to failure. Yet a very 
different destiny was in store for both countries ; and the 
memory of the humiliation at Olmiitz counted for much in the 
determination of the next generation of stati'sinen to give a 
new character to the policy and action of Prussia. 

Fyffo’s History of Modern Europe ; Alison Pliillips, Modern 
Europe ; Dickinson, Revolution and Reaction in Modern France ; 
Cambridge Modern History, Vol. x. ; Seigiiobos, Political History of 
Modem Europe, 


CHAPTER XVIII 

The Winning of Italian Unity 

In 1852 Napoleon III. seemed the strongest power in Europe. 
His character and abilities were at present undetermined, 
but his success was unquestionable. The people of France by 
an enormous majority had declared that they rejoiced to see 
another Napoleon ruling in France with the old title of Emperor. 
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Comparisons between the two Napoleons naturally suggested 
themselves ; but, though there were resemblances in their 
Position their positions, the contrasts in tiie 

and • character and capacity of the two men were great, 

restige of and were made clearer by the lapse of time. 
^ olc 


apoleon Napoleon III. had great abilities, but he had 


ni- 

nothing of the iron will and tenacity of purpose 
of Napoleon I. ; little of his wide survey of politics and 
society ; nothing at all of his military genius. He was by 
nature amiable and ideahst, a dreamer of dreams that some- 
times turned into realities, often brilliantly clever as statesman 
and diplomatist, but usually without a sufficient grasp of 
realities and the possibilities of the actual world. His position 
was like that of the first Napoleon in one respect. He could 
not sit still. He held power on condition that he dazzled the 
eyes of his countrymen by adventure, novelty and victory. 
A commonplace policy would undermine his power : failure 
would hurl him at once from the throne. 

The first great European problem with which he had to 
deal arose out of the weakness of the Turkish power. Since 
The dis- seventeenth century the decline of Turkey 

Integra- had been continuous. Nor is there any mystery 

about its causes. In Europe the Turks were a 
minority, who held their dominion by the power 
of the sword, and made no effort to conciliate or to absorb the 
populations they had conquered. They despised the character- 
istic features of European civilization and made no effort to 
assimilate it. Turkey was a military despotism, without 
industry, witliout science, without liberty. Generalizations 
in history are dangerous ; but it is safe to say that such a 
state can never be stable. The Ottoman Empire had never 
recovered from the naval defeat which she had received at 
the hands of the Spaniards and their allies at Lepanto in 1571 ; 
Threatening disaster of the siege of Vienna in 1683 had shown 
neighbour-^ that on land her methods were no longer capable 
R^^sia^ of success against those of Western Europe ; the 

rise of Russia in the eighteenth century had estab- 
lished upon her northern frontier a strong, hostile and aggressive 
neighbour, who was impelled against Turkey by difference of 


tion of 
Turkey. 
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religion and by the fact that Constantinople controlled the 
exit from the Black Sea, whose northern shores Eussia 
possessed. 

The Crimean War seemed to spring from a trivial incident. 
The “ orthodox ” and the “ Catholic ’’ Christians in Jerusalem 
quarrelled as to the use of the holy places, and 
their quarrel involved Eussia and France, wlio were of the 
their official protectors. Under cover of this 
quarrel a Eussian envoy at Constantinople demanded 
that Eussia should be recognized as the Protector of the 
Christians in the Turkish Empire. This claim, if conceded, 
would have led to perpetual interference ; and Turkey, with 
the support of the English ambassador, Lord Stratford de 
Eedcliffe, refused. Conferences at Vienna proved unavailing 
to settle the questions at issue, and in 1853 war was declared. 
France and England joined next year in support of Turkey ; 
England following what she believed to be her commercial 
interests, and inspired by jealousy and fear of Eussian ex- 
pansion ; Napoleon III., anxious to signalize Ids power by some 
striking mihtary exploit. 

The Eussians invaded the Balkan provinces, but encoiintert^d 
a more stubborn defence than they had expected, and soon 
withdrew as the army of the Western Powers invasion 
approached. Peace might perhaps have been made of the 
then ; but it was determined by Napoleon III. C**™®^* 
and the Englisli Ministry to invade the Crinu'an peninsula, 
where they anticipated a speedy victory and the annildlation 
of the naval power of Eussia. But instead of the short struggle 
that was expected, there came a fierce and exj)(msive war of 
nearly two years’ duration. The Eussians were beatem in the 
battle of the Alma, and perhaps an immediate attack might 
have led to the fall of Sebastopol ; but the Eussians Siege of 
were given time to prepare their defences, and Sebastopol, 
under Todleben they made a vigorous resistance. The English, 
French and Turks were reinforced by an Italian army of the 
King of Sardinia ; they w^ere not defeated in any battle, but 
they suffered terribly from lack of food and clothing, from 
the severities of winter and the ravages of disease. Sebastopol 
was never cut off from communication with Eussia, and held 
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out until September, 1855. Then the war soon came to an 
end. By the Peace of Paris the Russian claim to a protectorate 
Peace of over the Christians of Turkey was abandoned ; 
Paris. Russia promised to keep no warships in the 
Black Sea ; the integrity of Turkey was to be recognized. 
But the treaty was written in sand. Tlie decadence of Turkey 
was not checked by it, and Russia before long advanced again 
both by sea and land. 

The Crimean War had few of the characteristic features of 
the wars of the nineteenth century. National sentiment counted 
for little. It was an affair of diplomacy and the balance of 
power, and resembled in this respect the wars of the eighteenth 
century. But Napoleon III. had soon to deal with a question 
of a different type. 

Tlie revolutions of Italy in 1848 liad all been failures. The 
reactionary power of Austria seemed more firmly planted than 
Condition ^ver. From the Alps to the Ionian Sea tlie govern- 
or Italy ments with one exception were alien in race, 

after 1848. interest and feeling from the peoples. Italy 
seemed more than ever a mere geograpliical expression.^’ 
But Italian sentiment had not in any way declined : nor were 
the people of Italy more reconciled to the Austrian supremacy. 
Moreover there was, as lias been said, one notable exception 
Piedmont oppressive and alien character of the govern- 

and ments. Piedmont under the King of Sardinia 

Sardinia. possessed a goveninient wdiicli w^as really popular, 
and which liad retained liberal and representative institutions 
in spite of all temptations to abandon them. The King, 
Victor Emmanuel, fell short of greatness, but he was a brave 
Victor soldier and an honourable politician. He w’as 
Emmanuel brilliantly served by liis great minister Cavour, 
andCavour.p^^jj^^^^j^ the most interesting figure in European 
liistory since the Battle of Waterloo. He w^as a passionate 
Italian patriot, and typically Italian in the subtlety of his 
policy ; but he knew^ England and the English constitution 
well, and was ])roud to be called a statesman of the English 
type. He gave his whole life to the cause of Italian liberty, 
and in pursuit of his aim was ready to sacrifice even his 
honour. 
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Cavoiir could count on two forces — the sentiment of Italy 
and the army of Piedmont ; but they were not by themselves 
enough to drive the Austrians from Italy. It was cavourand 
to France that he looked for efEective help. Napoleon 
Napoleon had genuine sympathies with the cause 
of Italian liberty, and he was anxious for another opportunity 
to exhibit his diplomatic talents and the power of France. 
In July, 1858, he had a famous secret interview with Cavour 
at Plombieres. It was agreed between them that, if war came 
between Austria and the King of Sardinia, France 
would come to the help of Victor Emmanuel with promises 
an army of 200,000 men. Austria was to be driven France, 
from the whole of Italy : Lombardy, Venotia and the Duchies 
of Central Italy were to be annexed to Piedmont. France was 
to receive as a reward, Savoy and Nice, the original home of 
the house of Savoy. 

It was now Cavour's business to provoke a war. Napoleon 
hesitated at the last, but Cavour held him to liis engagements. 

I will fire the powder/' he said, “ and when Italy cavour 
runs with blood you will have to march.’’ The provokes 
military preparations of Italy alarmed the Austrian ^ 
government, and they sent an ultimatum demanding the 
reduction of the Piedmontese army to a peace footing. So 
CaTOur heard the sound of the cannon tliat he had so passion- 
ately longed for. To the Parliament he said, “ This will be 
the last Piedmontese Parliament. The next will be that of the 
Kingdom of Italy.” 

Napoleon III. was true to his engagements and himself 
led the French army into Italy. In June, 1859, he won, after 
hard fighting, the battle of Magenta, and at the 3attles of 
end of the month defeated the Austrians again at Magenta 
Solferino, after a contest that was doubtful for a . 
long time, and cost the French 12,000 soldiers. ° 

Cavour was full of eager hopes for the complete realization of 
his wishes. But then suddenly Napoleon III. made overtures 
to Francis Joseph of Austria, and signed peace. His motives 
are somewhat uncertain. He had been impressed by the 
slaughter of Solferino, and was not altogether confident in the 
military power of France. He had found too, that the Italians 
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were not so willing to be guided by him in everything as he 
had hoped. Perhaps most important of all there were 
The tlrreatcning movements in Germany, where Prussia 

“ betrayal ’’ was mobilizing her army. So peace was made ; 
of Napoleon Lombardy and Parma were to be joined to Pied- 
mont ; Venice was to continue under Austrian rule. 
Vague hopes were held out of “ afi Italian federation under 
the Presidency of the Pope.” Victor Emmanuel saw no 
means of resisting the proposals of Austria and France ; but 
Cavour, indignant at what seemed to him the betrayal of 
Italy, resigned and retired to private life. 

Cavour had despaired too easily. The spontaneous move- 
ment in Italy towards unity and liberty was too strong to be 
repressed by the Emperors of France and Austria. 
The Ducliies of Central Italy — Parma, Modena, 
Tuscany, together with the Romagna, the 
northern portion of Papal territory — expelled 
their rulers and drew together. Their movement 
was at first republican and was not supported by Piedmont ; 
but thougli tlie revolted states mustered an army of 25,000, 
they would clearly be unable to stand alone against the Austrian 
and Papal armies. Tliey offered themselves therefore to 
Victor Emmanuel. He made pretence of refusing, but Cavour 
was recalled to the Ministry. He saw at once that the new 
move could only succeed if it were supported by France. He 
negotiated witli Napoleon III. : he offered to cede 
to him Savoy and Nice, which liad been promised 
at Plombieres, but not handed over, because 
Napoleon liad not liimself carried out his 
Tlie French emperor was further appeased by 
the promise that a popular vote should be taken and that 
the centre of Italy should not be attached to Piedmont unless 
the population made it clear tliat such was its wish. In the 
The first plebiscite a huge majority (386, (KX) against 15,000) 
It^ian Par- voted for annexation. In April, 1860, Victor 
liament Emmanuel opened the first Italian Parliament at 
Turin, though that city was not to be the final capital of Italy, 
The history of the past marked Rome as the only satisfactory 
capital ; but Rome was still in the hands of the Pope. 


Savoy and 
Nice 
ceded to 
France. 

promises. 
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A great step had been taken towards Italian unity, but 
much remained to be done. The Papal States were seething 
with revolutionary ideas, but Pope Pius IX., after vvhat 
his early disappointments with liberalism, had remained 
become wholly opposed to political freedom and ^ done. 
Italian emancipation. In the South the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies lay under the oppressive and retrograde rule of the 
Bourbon King, Francis II. The population was ignorant and 
superstitious ; but vague ideas of change and of liberty were 
stirring there. There had been already several attempts at 
rebellion, but all had been beaten down. 

The next stage in Italian liberty was connected not so much 
with the name of Cavour as of Garibaldi. He was the soldier- 
hero of the cause ; while Cavour was its statesman ; Garibaldi’s 
and Mazzini its evangelist. Garibaldi had dis- expedition 
tinguished himself in the campaign of 1859 at tlie Sicily, 
head of liis regiment known as the Hunters of the Alps. Now 
he prepared for a greater adventure — one of the most amazing 
in history. With the connivance of Cavour he left Genoa in 
May, 1860, with 1072 volunteers. Many of them were drawn 
from his old regiment, many were ardent patriots, some were 
adventurers of a more ordinary type. Their red shirts were 
their only uniform, and these were soon famous throughout 
Europe as a symbol of national liberty. 

He landed at Marsala and, seeing that under the circum- 
stances the only road to safety lay in audacity, he marched 
on Palermo. Had the enemy shown courage and Conquestof 
endurance, Garibaldi could hardly have avoided Sicily and 
defeat. But Palermo was surrendered and the Naples, 
whole island was in liis power. That was much ; but more 
was to follow. Relying on the disaffection of the Neapolitans, 
Garibaldi crossed the straits in August, 1860. Francis II. 
made at first no attempt at resistance. With ludicrous ease 
Garibaldi and the nationalist movement became masters of 
the kingdom. 

Cavour watched Garibaldi’s triumphal progress with mixed 
feelings. He rejoiced in the overthrow of the Neapolitan 
government, but he was uneasy as to what Garibaldi might 
do. For his adventurous and explosive temperament was 
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a great contrast to the subtle and restrained character of 
Cavour. He feared that Garibaldi might refuse to bring 
Cavour Naples and Sicily under the same government as 

and the North of Italy ; he feared the establishment 

Garibaldi, ^ republic in the South ; and he feared foreign 
complications, if the red shirts invaded the Papal States, as 
they declared that they intended to do. Cavour determined to 
anticipate Garibaldi in the Papal States. He secured himself 
from foreign interference by another interview with Napoleon 
HI. Then he raised an army and invaded the possessions 
of the Roman See. 

The Papal government was not a good one, and it was not 
popular with tlie inhabitants ; but it liad been recognized by 
Conquest powers of Europe, and Cavour’s attack 

of the was the most flagrant possible violation of inter- 

S^es DLational right. Victor Emmanuel had no grievance 

against tlie Pope, but lie professed anxiety as to 
the Papal army of 20, OCX) men, and demanded its disbandment. 
Wlien the Pope refused, tlie Italian army invaded and defeated 
tlie Pope’s forces at Castelfidardo. Then th(» victorious troops 
pushed on towards Naples. Cavour could now meet Garibaldi 
on something like equality, and probably he had been wrong in 
mistrusting him. Garibaldi handed over his new conquest to 
Victor Emmanuel. But soon disputes arose between the 
Garibaldi’s ^is great soldier. Garibaldi believed that 

quarrel the services of his red-sliirted volunteers had not 
with the been sutliciently recognized and rewarded : he 
differed from the policy of Cavour both in domestic 
and foreign affairs ; and he retired in a bitter mood from the 
king’s service (1860). 

A huge stride had been made towards the achievement of 
Italian unity. But a fragment of Papal territory, including 
Death of Rome, still remained outside and was secured by a 
Cavour. French garrison, and Venice and the land as far 
west as the Adige were still in the power of Austria. Both 
were won for Italy in the next ten years, but with the annexa- 
tion of Naples and Sicily the heroic period of the struggle for 
Italian liberty was at an end. Cavour died in June, 1861. 

The new state was faced with many difficulties, economic, 
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political and religious. A large part of the population was not 
ready for the self-government which had been won so easily. 

Venetia was won to Italy in 1866, but though the Italians 
fought for the great prize it was not won by their arms. 
Italian liistory here comes into close relation with 
the story of Germany, which we shall trace in the winning 
next chapter. It is enough to say here tliat Prussia Venice, 
in 1866 was about to enter on a war with Austria, and was look- 
ing round for allies. If Italy attacked the Austrians in Venetia 
that would necessarily distract and weaken the efforts of the 
Austrians in Germany. Bisinar(*k secured the alliance of Victor 
Emmanuel by a promise that he would make no peace with 
Austria, wliich did not include the surrender of Venice to Italy. 

In April, 1866, the war began. We shall see in the next 
chapter how Prussia overwhelmed her enemies and established 
herself as the leader of Germany without a rival. The war 
Very different was the fate of her allies in Italy. 

The Italians had no statesman to take Cavoiir's place. Gari- 
baldi gained little success with his irregular troops in Tyrol. 
The Italian armies were without capa])h^ (^omiminders, without 
proper equipment, without discipline, without a definite plan 
of campaign. They were beaten at Custozza, where it cannot 
be said that even their military honour was saved. Even 
their navy was beaten by the Austrian fleet, which had been 
held in supreme contempt. Had the war proceeded without 
foreign interference the outlook would have been very black 
for Italy. But the Italians had detained a large Austrian 
army in Italy, and thus rendiTed invaluable service to Prussia. 
Bismarck praised “ the immutable loyalty of Italy,” 
and w^as himself faithful to his promises. Italy secured for 
did not get all she wanted. Southern Tyrol still 
remained ‘‘ unredeemed,” but Venice was dec*,lared 
free to make her choice. By 640, (XX) votes to 60 she declared 
for union with the Italian Kingdom. 

Rome still remained unconquered : and the Roman 
problem was a more complex one than the Venetian problem 
had been. Rome, under Pius IX., became more Italy and 
and more rigid in her challenge to all liberal ideas. Rome. 

In the Bull qmnUc cura, published in December, 1864, it was 
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declared to be an error that the Pope can or ought to be 
reconciled to progress or liberalism or modern civilization.” 
The king of Italy had promised France to respect papal 
territory, and when in October, 1867, Garibaldi, with a body 
of volunteers, invaded, relying on the assistance of a Roman 
insurrection, he was easily defeated by a French force, which 
hurried to tlie assistance of the Pope. The French government 
declared tliat it would never allow Italy to occupy Rome. 

In 1870, while Europe beyond the Alps was occupied with 
the coming of the huge conflict between France and Germany, 
'Pjjg Rome was the scene of a great (Ecumenical 

Vatican Council. Just as the temporal power of the 
Council. papacy was about to pass away, and the very day 
after war liad been declared between France and Germany, 
the infallibility of the Pope, “ when he speaks ex catheAra and 
defines a doctrine concerning faith or morals to be held by the 
whole Chu]-ch,” was solemnly j)rocIaimed. 

Tlie disasters of France led to the withdrawal of the French 
garrison. Italy declared herself no longer held by her promise 
Occupation to respect papal territory. An Italian army 
of Rome, crossed the frontier and occupied Rome on 
September 20, 1870. The people \vere asked to vote as to 
their future, and by 133,(X)0 to 1500 they decided for union 
with the Italian Kingdom. In vain the Pope launched 
sentence of excommunication against the invaders ; in vain 
he repelled all overtures for a reconciliation. The capital of 
Italy was moved to Rome. The dream of a long line of 
Italian patriots from Dante to Mazzini had come true. Italy 
was free from the foreign yoke, united under a single govern- 
ment and mistress of her destinies. 


Fyffo’s Modern Europe and Alison Plullips’ Modern Europe give 
an excellent account of these oveiits. For more detailed treatment, 
Stillman’s Union of Italy ; Bolton King, History of Italian Unity ; 
Covin teas Cosarosco, Life of Cavour ; Marriott, Makers of Modem 
Italy. Th(' whole story, from tho side of France, is admirably told 
by Pierre de la Gorco in his Histoire du Second Empire. Nearly the 
whole story is covered by G. M. Trevelyan’s three volumes : Garibaldi's 
Defence of the lio7nan Republic, Uanbaldi and the Thousand, Garibaldi 
and the Making of Italy. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

The Unification of Germany and the Foundation of 
the German Empire 

The revolutions of 1848 had done nothing for the cause of 
German unity. The bold words of the Prussian King, Frederick 

William IV., had ended in smoke. The Prussian 

effort to form a national government for all Germany gress to- 
had failed as disastrously as the Parliamentary wards Ger- 
movement at Frankfurt. The high hopes and noble 
struggles of the year of revolution had, however, by destroying 
illusions prepared the way to more practical measures, and 
the humiliation of Olniiitz impressed on Prussia the need of a 
different policy and different preparations if she were to succeed 
in her competition witli Austria for the headship of Germany. 

Mental trouble necessitated the retirement of Frederick 
William I\. in 1857. Prince William ruled as Pegent until 
1861, when he succeeded to the tlirone as King King 
William 1. He had been known in 1848 as a strong WilHam I. 
opponent of liberal ideas, and when they triumphed Prussia, 
for a time in Berlin lie withdrew to England. But English 
constitutional ideas liad no attraction for him. He was always 
primarily a soldier and upheld the prerogatives of the crown 
in their extreme form. “ I am the first king to mount the 
throne,’’ he said, “ since it has been supported by modern 
institutions, but I do not forget that tlu^ crown has come to 
me from God alone.” His reign was full of the conflict between 
the Divine right of kings and modern institutions ; and in 
the end it was the Divine right of kings that won. 

The road to German unity under Prussian leadership was 
prepared by financial and military organization. After 1815 
Prussian territory was divided into many parts, with xhe 
a very long total frontier, and many internal Prussiari 
customs barriers. The early effort of Prussia was 
to establish complete internal free trade within her own 
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dominions, to lower the frontier dues so as to decrease the 
inducement to smuggling and at the same time to levy heavy 
transit dues on all goods passing through Prussian territory. 
This was the first of the famous ZoUvereins. These arrange- 
ments were a great advantage to Prussia, and a serious draw- 
back to the commerce of other parts of Germany. Other 
similar customs unions were in consequence formed — a South 
German Union consisting of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg ; and 
a Central German Union in which Hanover was the most 
Commercial ™portant State. There was for a time great 
unity of jealousy between these three unions ; but the 
Germany, .advantages of free trade throughout Germany were 
great and obvious. The greater part of the South German 
union joined Prussia in 1834 ; and Hanover came in in 1854. 
So tliat long before German political unity had come within 
the range of practical politics very nearly the whole of Germany 
had achieved a commercial imity from wliich Austria was 
excluded. 

The mihtary reorganization of Prussia was equally important, 
though it attracted at first httle attention in Europe. It 
Military consisted largely of the complete realization of the 
reor^ani- ideas of the reformers who after 1806 had worked 
for the overthrow of Napoleon’s power in Germany. 
The war minister of William I. was Boon : he 
shares with Moltke and Bismarck the credit for the measures 
whereby Prussia rose to be the most powerful State in Europe. 
Universal military service for three years was enforced with a 
further obligation to serve with the reserve {Landxvehr) for 
four years. At the same time new weapons (especially the 
needle gun) were being adopted, and drill and tactics were being 
carefully studied. 

The crown of Prussia in pursuit of its aims came at once into 
vehement conflict with the representative house. The “ pro- 
Conflict grossive party ” in 1861 held a large majority and 

of crown demanded that the ministers of the crown should 

j be responsible to the assembly, according to English 
example ; that the upper house should be reformed ; 
and that the obligations of military service should be limited 
to two years. When the king refused to yield, the Assembly 
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refused in September, 1862, to pass the money vote for the 
army. It seemed that the king must give way; he even thought 
of abdicating ; but it was at this juncture that he appointed 
Bismarck to be his chief minister and thus opened a new chapter 
in German history, the most important probably since the death 
of Charlemagne. 

Bismarck was sprung from the landed aristocracy of North 
Germany. He had been a member of the Prussian Assembly 
during the period of revolution, and had been utterly 
opposed to any unification of Germany through 
the absorption of Prussia into Germany. “ Prussians we are,” 
he said, and Prussians we will remain.” He had already 
been employed in important diplomatic missions, and had 
upheld the claims of Prussia against Austria with unflinching 
firmness. When he entered on his new post at the request of 
the king he promised ‘‘ that he would never yield.” The 
admniistration in Prussia was not dependent (as in England) 
on the representative assembly, but lay entirely with the king. 
Bismarck had no belief in votes or debates. “ The decision 
on these principles,” he said on one occasion, “ will come not 
by Parliamentary debate and not by majorities of votes. 
Sooner or later the God who directs the battle wUl cast his 
ii’on dice.” 

According to all English experience Bismarck was engaged 
in a hopeless struggle. William I. and Bismarck faced the 
representatives of the people as Charles 1. and Crown and 
Wentworth faced the Long Parliament ; as Louis People. 
XVI. and his ministers faced the States-General or the 
Legislature. But William I. was not destined to take a place 
in history by the side of Charles I. and Louis XVI. : his reign 
was to show one of the greatest of all triumphs of royal power 
over Parliamentary opposition. The different result is to be 
explained partly by the special history and circumstances of 
Prussia, partly by the powerful personalitiee of the Prussian 
king and his minister ; but chiefly it was success in war and 
foreign affairs that saved William and Bismarck, as it was 
failure in these departments which did much to drag to ruin 
the monarchies of France and England. 

Bismarck came into conflict with the Assembly with regard 
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to an insurrection of the Poles against Russian rule : the 
progressives sympathized with the Poles, but 
Bismarck co-operated with the Russians in the 
suppression of the rising. He showed his strong 
opposition to Austria by refusing even to consider 
a proposal which she brought forward for a new 
constitution for Germany. But the most important question 
that he had to deal with was the future of Schleswig-Holstein. 
This was in its details one of the most obscure diplomatic 
questions that ever occupied the attention of the governments 
of Europe, but it led directly up to Bismarck’s greatest 
triumph. 

Frederick III., King of Denmark, was also Duke of 
Schleswig and of Holstein ; but there was no constitutional 
union betw^een the Kingdom and the Ducliies ; 
Schleswig- and, as Frederick III. w'as childless, his death wwld 
raise the question of the future of the Duchies in 
an acute form. In Schleswig and perhaps in 
Holstein no woman could succeed and no w^oman could transmit 
a right to succeed, while in Denmark there w’as no such “ Salic 
Law.” The question, even if the decision had rested on legal 
right, was an obscure one. But Bismarck was determined to 
make it a question on which “ the God of battles should throw 
his iron dice.” 

Should the Duchies be permanently incorporated with 
Denmark ? Should they be entirely talAii from Denmark and 
incorporated with (iermany ? Should Schleswig 
future go to Denmark while Holstein remained German ? 
Duclfies? different solutions found support both in 

and out of Germany. Bismarck gradually came to 
s(‘e a plan by wdiich the Duchies might be incorporated neither 
with Germany, nor with Denmark, but with Prussia. 

The King of Denmark before his death passed a decree 
giving 8e|)arate treatment to Schleswig and to Holstein, and 
Incorpora- almost incorporating Schleswig with Denmark. The 
tion with Diet at Frankfurt protested, for there was still a Diet, 
Denmark, tj^ough its power was small in comparison with that 
of Prussia and Austria. It declared that the Duchies should 
be occupied by a Gennan army pending their decision, 
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and they leaned to the idea that both the Duchies should go 
to the Duke of Augustenburg, a claimant with a strong title. 
The occupation of the Duchy of Holstein took place. But 
Austria and Prussia were not in the least inclined to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Diet. They declared against the 
King of Denmark’s action and prepared to drive him out of 
both Duchies by force. He appealed in vain to Europe. There 
was much sympathy with him nearly everywhere, 
but no one was ready to help. He determined, 
however, not to withdraw without a struggle. But the Danish 
armies could efiec't nothing against the joint forces of Prussia 
and Austria. The little state was soon helpless in their hands. 

The victory of the two great powers liad not made the 
future of the Duchies much plainer. Bismarck’s own mind 
was made up. He had not driven out the King of 
Denmark to give the Duchies to the Duke of 
Augustenburg. With or without a pretext they 
must come to Prussia. Austria, on the other hand, Duchies by 
supported Augustenburg’s claims, and the chief Austria**'^ 
membera of the Diet were also in favour of ’ that 
solution. There were attempts at compromise that had a 
temporary success. The King of Prussia would have welcomed 
a road to peace. Bismarck w^as determined on war. A 
protest against tlie action of Austria in bringing the question 
before the Diet led to the outbreak of hostilities. 

All technipal questions of legal right fell now into the back- 
ground. The war was not for the Duchies any longer. Prussia 
was to fight Austria and the rest of Germany for 
supremacy in Germany. Bismarck si^cured, as between 
we saw in the last chapter, the valuable support 
of Italy whereby a large body of Austrian troops 
was kept south of the Alps. In Germany Prussia was practi- 
cally without allies, and had to face Austria, Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Hanover, as w^ell as the smaller German powers. 

The war which followed was the first intimation to Europe 
of the new power that had risen in her midst. It was also 
the first war in which modern methods were used. Moltkc 
directed the campaign by telegraph from Berlin, and only came 
to the front when the decisive blow had to be delivered. The 
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railways were largely used for the movements of the troops. 
In comparison with this war the campaigns in the Crimea 
seemed to belong to a bygone age. 

Prussia won a rapid and a complete success. The Han- 
overian army was defeated at Langensalza in June, as it strove 
The war to effect a junction with the Bavarians and 
of 1866. Austrians. The decisive battle came at Konig- 
gratz in Bohemia in July. Victory hung in the balance 
for some time. But the arrival of the Crown Prince, Frederick, 
decided the issue in favour of Prussia, and brought the war to 
an end. It was one of the shortest of wars, but few wars have 
decided more momentous issues. 

The statesmanship of Bismarck after the war was as 
remarkable as the military skill of Moltke during the campaign ; 
The settle- prepared the way for the next great triumph 

ment after of Prussia. Austria was excluded from all partici- 
the war. pation in German affairs. The states of the north 
which had resisted Prussia — Schleswig, Holstein, Hanover, 
Hesse-Cassel — were annexed to Prussia, so that her territory 
now stretched without serious interruption across the north 
of Germany. The Southern States — Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, 
qpjjg Baden — were treated with great consideration. 

Southern There was a real danger that they might come to 
States. ^ Prussia their most dangerous enemy, and be 

driven in consequence into alliance wdth France. Napoleon III. 
was eagerly working for such an aHiance. But Bismarck 
treated them generously, emphasized their common German 
nationality and left them their independence. A little later 
they all entered into secret treaties with Prussia, whereby they 
promised that in case of war they w^ould join their forces to hers. 

The States of Northern Germany w^hich still retained their 
independence were joined together in the North German 
The North c^^^^federation. This w^as entirely the work of 
German Bismarck, and the later German Empire was only 
Confedera- expansion of it by the admission into it of the 
South German States. It had many original 
features, and diverged widely from the example of the British 
constitution, which had hitherto been taken as a model in 
most constitutional experiments on the continent. At the 
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head was the Federal Council, consisting not of elected repre- 
sentatives, but of envoys from the various governments of 
Germany, and in the hands of this council lay the control of the 
administration and the initiative in all legislation. Next came 
the Parliament (Reichstag). It was elected by 
manhood suffrage, for Bismarck disliked the ^ 
liberalism of the German middle classes and thought that he 
would find in the people a more loyal support for his schemes. 
It controlled finance ; it passed or rejected the legislation that 
was initiated by the federal council ; but it was not like the 
English Parliament ; it was not a government : it did not 
control the ministers, and had no right of direct interference 
with the executive. 


The administration was in the hands of the ministers, and 
at their head was the Chancellor. He had a power greater 
than that of the English Prime Minister. The The 
ministers were responsible to him ; and he alone Chancellor, 
was responsible to the king for their action. We have 
to go to the Grand Vizier of Turkey or the Frankish 
Mayors of the Palace to find any subject witli an authority 
so great as his. Bismarck was the first Chancellor. The war 
had saved him. The gravity of tlie issues had silenced 
opposition, and then the magnitude of his triumph had turned 
him into a popular hero. 

The war had had important consequences for Austria also. 
It hurried on a settlement of her long-standing troubles with 
Hungary. The Hungarian claim for a separate settle* 
Diet and government had been temperately urged ment in 
by Detlk, and Austria now consented. The claims 
made by the other nationalities were refused. But henceforth 
the Austrian Emperor ruled over a “ dual ’’ state. Austria 
and Hungary had little connection except their submission to 
the same sovereign. 

Napoleon had seen the outbreak of the war without un- 
easiness, but he was alarmed to find that he could exercise 
no influence on the settlement which followed it. Napoleon 
Prussia and France were brought into clear rivalry. III. and 
and in four years’ time appeal was again made to war. 

“ the iron dice.” 
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Napoleon III.’s power seemed for some time firmly estab- 
lished. The industrial and commercial development of the 
The bases proceeded at a great pace. Paris was to 

of Napoleon a large extent rebuilt and became the centre of 
III.’s European fashion. The emperor had the warm 
^ * support of the Church on the one hand, and of the 

commercial classes on the other. He was popular with the 
majority of the people of France in spite of the despotic 
character of his rule. The chamber was indeed elected by 
manhood suffrage ; but it had only the shadow of power. It 
could initiate nothing ; its debates were secret ; and the 
electors were to a large extent controlled by the agents of tlie 
government. The Senate or upper chamber consisted of 150 
men nominated by the emperor and completely under his 
influence. Its chief duty was to check the action of the 
chamber. Tlie Council of State, consisting of the king’s 
ministers and others whom he appointed, superintended the 
general administration of tJie State ; but here, too, the emperor 
maintained a complete ascendency. The ministers were 
directly responsible to liim, and he was always ‘‘ his o\m Prime 
Minister.” The local government of France was controlled by 
his Pra'^fects. He made unscrupulous use of the tribmials 
for the punishment of his political opponents, and kept 
strict watch on the press and on education in all its 
branches. 

Some critics have thought that if he had kept peace he 
would not liavo lost his throne. He himself judged differently : 
The believed that it was necessary “ to gratify the 

necessity military and domineering instincts of France.” 
of success. have seen how large a share he took in the 
Crimean War and in the first stage of the war for Italian 
liberty, and how numerous were the military successes of France. 
But, though he probably won some popularity in this way, he 
also alienated strong supporters. The clergy in France were 
indignant at the alliance between their emperor and the house 
of Savoy, which was the great antagonist of the papacy in 
Italy. Europe was alarmed by his acquisition of Nice and 
Savoy, which seemed to indicate that he was not without the 
aggressive ideas of the first Napoleon, 
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Moreover, in 1860, he alienated the commercial and 
moneyed classes by signing a commercial treaty with England. 
Napoleon III. had himself been convinced by the 
arguments of Cobden and his associates in the cial treaty 
Free Trade movement, and he believed that a reduo- 
tion in the duties charged on English goods would 
be to the advantage of French trade. On his own authority 
and without consulting the chief commercial houses of France, 
he signed the treaty. If Napoleon III. was a free trader by 
conviction the conunercial classes in France certainly were not, 
and they were indignant at what seemed to them a betrayal 
of their interests. 

After 1860, Napoleon’s foreign policy was never again 
successful. He entered in 1863 on his strange Mexican adven- 
ture. His attention had been directed to central 
America from an early date, and he had dreamed of Mexican 
cutting a canal through the isthmus of Panama, adventure. 
Just now circumstances in America were unusually favourable 
for European interference. The United States of America were 
in the throes of their civil war. Mexico was disturbed by 
recurrent revolution, and the fact that she owed money to 
Europeans gave an excuse for interference. Tlie first design was 
for a joint occupation by England, France, and Spain. But the 
other two states withdrew, and France went on alone. 

It was a fantastic and grandiose project. Mexico was occupied 

by a French force. A constituent assembly was called and a 

vote was procured, electing Maximilian of Austria 

as king or emperor. But then the house of cards milian of 

collapsed. The Mexicans did not at all accept tlie 

■*' IVlexico. 

new arrangement, and the french troops which 
supported Maximilian were harassed by continual guerilla 
warfare. As soon as peace had been restored in the United 
States the government of the Republic threw all its weight 
against the scheme of Napoleon, and that was decisive. The 
French troops were withdrawn. Maximilian was betrayed 
by his officers and shot. Tlie adventure left behind it nothing 
but a record of dismal failure and serious financial loss. 

The ground was shaking imder Napoleon’s feet. The 
clergy and the commercial classes were both largely alienated 
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from him. It was necessary to look for support elsewhere. 
He proposed to make large concessions to liberalism. He 
took as his chief minister, Olivier, who had been 
Liberal a republican and a strong opponent of Napoleon’s 
Empire. power; What was practically a new Constitution 
was promised. The elected Assembly was to have the power to 
initiate laws ; the ministers were to be responsible ; the 
sessions of the Senate were to be public ; the control of the 
Assembly over the Budget was to be made real. Then 
Napoleon appealed again to the people : 7,300,000 votes were 
given for the new Constitution, 1,500,000 voted against it. 

On June 30, 1870, after the popular vote had been taken, 
Olivier said, “ On whichever side we look there is an absence of 
Optimism troublesome questions : at no moment has the 
in June, maintenance of peace in Europe been better 
assured.” Fifteen days later war was declared 
against Prussia : in a little more than two months the second 
empire disappeared amidst disasters greater than Leipsic and 
Waterloo. 

The causes of the great war which broke out so suddenly 
are in their main features not difficult to determine. Neither 
Causes of France nor Germany desired war. But Na- 
the war. poleon III. saw that a successful war would 
establisli his tottering power on a firm foundation. . He was 
in ill health, and neither his will nor his intelligence possessed 
their former strength. Probably he did not wish for a war, 
but he did not energetically wish to avoid one. On the other 
side, Bismarck, Moltke and Boon undoubtedly desired war. 
It would put the coping stone on all their work. The defeat of 
Austria had established the supremacy of Prussia in Germany ; 
the defeat of France would establish a German Empire under 
Prussian leadership. The past histories of France and Germany 
seemed to require one last duel to decide the question of mastery. 

The excuse for the war — the casus belli — was a flimsy one. 
There had been a revolution in Spain. The Queen, Isabella, 
had fled to France. The question of her successor 
Spanish had to be decided. Leopold of Hohenzollern, a 
question. distant relative of the Prussian King, and a Roman 
Catholic, was a candidate. Napoleon III. protested against 
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the idea of a HohenzoIIern mounting the throne of Spain. 
King William acquiesced in the protest, and the candidature 
was withdrawn. Napoleon thought he saw an opportunity 
of scoring a diplomatic triumph. He instructed his ambassador, 
Benedetti, to demand of the Prussian King that he should 
promise “ to oppose the candidature of Leopold, if it were 
ever raised on a subsequent occasion.” Benedetti met the king 
at Ems : the king declined to give the promise, but repeated 
liis approval of the withdrawal of Leopold’s candidature. 
The interview had passed without heat, and the affair seemed at 
an end. 

Yet this affair lit the flames of a furious war. The king 
telegraphed to Bismarck giving an account of what had 
occurred. Bismarck was at first depressed by the The Ems 
news, for it seemed to remove any possibility of telegram, 
immediate war ; he thought even of resigning his post. But 
then he modified the wording of the message that he had 
received from the king, and published it in such a form that 
it seemed to imply that tlie Prussian King had been insulted 
and had broken off all communications with France. A loud 
cry for war was raised in Germany, and was answered by a 
shout of defiance from Paris. 

France anticipated victory with confidence ; but she won 
no battle and hardly an engagement, and had to drink the cup 
of humiliation to the dregs. The German prepara- Compari- 
tions were perfect, while on the side of France all son of the 
was disorder. The German armies were largely 
superior in numbers to those of France, and were under the 
sole guidance of Moltke, while in France there w^as neither 
unity of command nor any plan of campaign. The German 
artillery, too, was far superior to that of France. 

Half a million of German soldiers poured over the French 
frontier in three main armies. The campaign was conducted 
with a rapidity unexampled in history, and the 
chances of France vanished almost with the first Disasters 
incidents of the war. MacMahon was defeated at 
Worth with huge loss. Then Marshal Bazaine’s army was 
beaten and shut up in Metz. The emperor and MacMahon 
(though the emperor had ceased almost to control events) 
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decided to retreat on Paris and fight the decisive battle under 
the fortresses of the city. But the empress believed that 
a retreat would bring about the fall of the dynasty, and the 
army changed its direction and marched again towards the 
enemy in the hope that it might effect the relief of Metz. 
They were caught by tlie German army at Sedan on September 
1, 1870, and after losing 17,000 men Napoleon surrendered 
with 85,000. 

At the news of this disaster the empire was at once abolished 
in Paris, and a Republic declared. The government rested 
Abolition cliiefly with Jules Favre (foreign affairs) and 

of the Gambetta (home affairs). Tlie new Republic 

Empire. niiglit have had peace if it would have con^nted 

to the surrender of Strassburg and Metz ; but it j^Hlly 
answered that it would not surrender an inch of l^nch 
territory, and the war therefore went on. Tlie German army 
gathered round Paris, and the long siege began. No one has 
denied the heroic; endurance of the Parisians during the siege, 

Surrender Europe would stir a finger to help 

of Paris them, and on .January 28, 1871, the end came, 

and end Paris capitulated. By the treaty of Frankfort 

of the war. g^j^^ssburg and Metz were surrendered with Alsace 

and Lorraine to the Germans ; a huge war indemnity was paid. 

Before the end had been reached the Prussian King had 
become tlic German Emperor. He was acclaimed by his 
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new title in the great hall of Versailles, which 
had been the scene of the glories of Louis 
XIV., while Moltke and Bismarck stood by his 
side. 


TJi(». war was over, but l>efore France could go forward to 
the task of social and political reconstruction she had to pass 
-Phg through another terrible experience. A National 
Commune Assembly at Versailles seemed hesitating as to 
of Paris, ^-ffether France should be a republic or a monarchy. 
Paris meanwhile was fermenting with the wildest revolutionary 
ideas. Socialism, communism, anarchism, were preached with 
a violence all the greater because of the recent disasters. 
Paris proclaimed “ the Conmiune ” — declared, that is to say, 
that she would have a government of her own and go 
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her own way independently of the rest of France. The 
movement was partly a republican protest against the 
monarchical principles which were supposed to be held by the 
Assembly at Versailles. It was determined that the movement 
must be suppressed at all costs, and the armies of France were 
turned against the capital of France. The German troops, 
not yet withdrawn, looked on at this ghastly epilogue to the 
war. After much fighting and great cruelty on both sides the 
Commune was crushed. 

Amidst such birth pangs was the third Republic born. 
There were long and fierce controversies as to the The Third 
precise form it should take. Thiers was the first Republic. 
Pre|wient, but it was not until 1875 that it was formally 
con^Buted. 

FyfPo, Modern Europe ; Alison Phillips, Modern Europe ; De 
la Gorco, Histoire du Second Empire ; H. A. L. Fisher, Bonapartism ; 
Headlam, Bismarck, 


CHAPTER XX 

Great Britain in the Nineteenth Century 

I 

We must attempt in this chapter the difficult task of surveying 
the history of Great Britain in the nineteenth century and of 
comparing it with what we have already seen of the chief 
countries of Europe. 

Certain characteristics of the period may be noted : (1) 
It has been a period of unprecedented commercial and indus- 
trial expansion. That is a characteristic of the 
istiS^of toe lui^eteenth century the world over ; but, especially 
nineteenth during the first three-quarters of the century, 
centuiy. Great Britain outstripped all other competitors, 
(i) Indus- The Napoleonic wars had exhausted Europe to a 

t^and greater extent than Great Britain. Our soil 

commerce. , , , <. i. i •• 

had been free from invasion and war, and even 

before the Battle of Waterloo the industrial era had clearly 
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begun ; but the rapidity of its advance was much greater 
afterwards. Inventions came in an almost continuous suc- 
cession. The face of England was transformed by steam and 
later by electricity. (2) The constitutional life of the country 
had during the period moved forward to more (2) De- 
liberal and democratic forms. Many men in mocracy. 
1815 would have said that they had fought the Revolution 
and Napoleon in order to avoid all changes in the political 
life of England. But the flood could not be stayed. By the 
end of the century nearly the whole adult male population of 
the country was admitted to the franchise. At the same time 
the cabinet system was developed and clearly recognized as 
the invariable method of government. Parliament became 
clearly the seat of sovereignty, and in Parliament the centre 
of gravity moved decidedly from the House of Lords to the 
House of Commons. There were some who thought that 
these changes would entail the establishment of a republic 
and the overthrow of the monarchy. But the monarchy has 
managed to harmonize itself with the new order of ideas, and 
during the latter part of the century has enjoyed almost 
universal loyalty. The growth of the overseas Empire has 
made the Crown a symbol of unity more valuable than ever 
before. (3) In England, as in all civilized conn- 
tries, a predominant feature of the nineteenth of 
century lias been the rise of social questions to an social 
importance at least as great as that occupied 
previously by political controversy. This is the really new 
feature of the age in England and elsewhere. Forms of 
government have not ceased to be important, but more and 
more loudly the question has been asked of them — What 
influence have they on the condition and life of the people ? 
(4) The public life of Great Britain during the . . Peace- 
nineteenth century has been in comparison with fuldevelop- 
most countries quiet and orderly. If we except 
the history of Ireland,^ which rarely falls into line “ 
with the history of the rest of the Empire, there have been 
no revolutionary outbreaks : there have been no* civil wars. 
Party feeling has often run very high ; but all parties have 
been agreed that controversies should be settled by methods 
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which the constitution admits. Thus Great Britain is a land 
of singular contrast. In some respects the freest and most 
“ modern ” of States, it has also retained many of the insti- 
tutions, ceremonies, and ideas of a long past age, which other 
(5) Growth countries have for the most part abandoned. (5) 
of the The growth of the Colonial and Indian Empire, 
Empire. especially towards the end of the century, became 
an influence on domestic history of great importance, which 
seems likely to increase rather than to diminish. 


II 

As soon as the fall of Napoleon had given Britain security 
the first signs of opposition to the political and social order 
Opposition began to manifest themselves. The glory and 
to reform, power of Great Britain in 1815 had not brought 
comfoH or prosperity to the labouring classes, and there were 
several societies anxious to bring about changes in the con- 
stitution of the country. But all were suppressed, and those 
in authority were determined before all things to resent inno- 
vations. The death of George III. in 1820 produced little 
change. His intellect had been clouded for a long time past, 
and George IV. had neither the character nor the intelligence 
required to make him the real ruler of the land. The Tories 
monopolized political power. The greatest name 
among them was the Duke of Wellington, who, 
Canning, covered with glory by his peninsular and Waterloo 
campaigns, soon came to exercise a great influence 
on domestic politics. Then came Canning, brilliant, 
eloquent, and somewhat erratic, the champion of great causes 
abroad, but at home hostile to all changes in the parlia- 
mentarj^ system ; Castlereagh, unsympathetic in manner, and 
in popular opinion identified with the cause of reaction, but 
hard working, efficient, and half-persuaded of the need of 
reform ; and lastly Sir Robert Peel, whose time was not yet, 
but who was destined to be most important of all. 

The first blow for liberty and progress was struck in Ireland. 
The conditions laid down by the Act of Union had not been 
changed. The vast majority of the people of Ireland were 
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as Roman Catholics ineligible for Parliament, although they 
could vote in elections. The stigma thus placed ^ 
on Roman Catholics was a serious grievance, and and influ- 
it formed a good rallying cry for all the many ence of 
discontented elements in Ireland. In Daniel 
O’Connell Ireland had found one of her greatest leaders. His 
great stature, his eloquence, his audacity, even Dan 
his powerful voice made him the ideal repre- O’Connell, 
sentative of the Irish at this juncture. He was supported by 
the powerful Catholic Association, and Ireland rose in enthu- 
siastic support of him. In 1828 he came forward as a candi- 
date for Countjr Clare, though as a Catholic he could not sit 
in Parliament. The peasant voters, who had usually voted 
so tamely for the candidate recommended by the Protestant 
landlords, found courage (though vote by ballot had not yet 
been introduced) to support O’Connell, and he was returned 
with a huge majority over his opponent. The incident 
might have been unimportant in itself, but it was clear 
that Catholic Ireland was ready to support the Catholic 
agitation even, if need be, by civil war. To resist emand- 
would mean civil war ; and Wellington had the 
courage to advise the House of Lords to yield. In 1829 a bill 
was passed putting Catholics on a level with Protestants, so 
far as political privileges were concerned, both in Great 
Britain and Ireland. A measure, which had caused panic 
and terror in some quarters and raised unmeasured hopes in 
others, had none of the revolutionary results that were hoped 
or feared. 

But it had been a breach in the established order, a change 
in the parliamentary constitution. The friends of further 
reform were encouraged, and the Tory party was agita- 
divided by its passing. There had been for some tion for 
time an agitation for a more thoroughgoing reform *’®^®*^* 
of Parliament — an agitation which took up again a move- 
ment which had been strong in the eighteenth century, but 
had been pushed aside by the struggle against the French 
Revolution and Napoleon. Its supporters now proceeded 
with more confidence. The existing franchise could only be 
defended as part of the established political order ; if that 
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order were to be altered in any way new methods for elections 
to Parliament were almost inevitable. For the 
existing constituencies did not in the least corre- 
spond to the distribution of population in the 
country. Since the industrial revolution of the 
eighteenth century the population had migrated 
largely to the north of England, especially to the industrial 
areas of the midlands, the West Biding of Yorkshire, and 
Lancashire ; but the thinly peopled districts of the south and 
west of England returned the majority of the members to 
the House of Commons. Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, and 
Birmingham were not represented. 

The old system seems to us indefensible, but the struggle 
was long and severe. The fear of change for many years 
The Re- heavy on the minds of men. Reformers’ Unions 

form Bill were hard at work in various parts of the country ; 
of 1832. feeling ran high. Wild hopes were entertained 

of the effects which the measure would ])roduce. The revolu- 
tions in Belgium and in France in 1830 had an effect, and this 
time rather in favour of change than against it. Wellington 
resisted as long as he coiild, but the House of Commons con- 
tained a strong majority for reform. If he had continued his 
resistance civil war might possibly have broken out. He 
wisely yielded, and in June, 1832, the Reform Bill passed the 
House of Lords and received the king s consent. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 marks an epoch in our history 
almost as important as the Revolution of 1688 ; but whereas 
Effects of Revolution of 1688 was complete in itself the 
the Reform Reform Bill was the prelude to half a century and 
more of sweeping constitutional and legislative 
changes which completely altered the political and social 
balance of power in Great Britain. The immediate effect of 
the bill was to give power into the hands of the middle classes. 
The working classes, whose support of the Bill had been of the 
utmost importance, did not get votes, and their leaders felt 
themselves defrauded by the Bill. The representative system 
of Great Britain was made more regular and reasonable. 
Representatives were taken away from petty and unimpor- 
tant places : the franchise in the boroughs was made uniform 
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and was widened in the counties. The measure was regarded 
by most of its aristocratic and middle-class supporters as 
final : no fmther change was to be thought of. But those 
were right who said that the Bill would inevitably lead to 
other changes. The arguments that carried the Bill of 1832 
led ultimately to a democratic basis for the constitution of 
the country. 


Ill 

Lord (L ey, the leader of the Whigs, who had presided over 
the movement for reform, was Prime Minister in the first 
reformed Parliament with a very large majority, 

The Tories were for the present reduced to insignifi- Whigs in 
cance. The new Parliament passed some measures Po^®*** 
of great importance. By an Act of 1833 all slaves in 
the British Empire w'ere set free. A new and Their 
important poor law was adopted. Above all, in legislation. 
1835, the Municipal Corporation Reform Act prepared the way 
for the development of civic life which has become so marked 
a feature of Britain at the present day. The municipal life of 
England had liitherto been poor compared with that of France, 
or Italy, or Germany or the Netherlands. Now the towns 
became generally self-governing communities and, though 
they were slow to make use of their opportunities, in course of 
time they bid fair to do for Britain something of what the great 
cities of Italy and Germany did for the intellectual and 
artistic, as well as for the commercial, life of the State. 

George IV. had died in 1830. William IV. reigned until 
1837, and that the events of the reign can be told without 
reference to him shows how little infiuence he 
had on the life of the nation. Victoria became 
(piecn at the age of 18 in 1837. 

The first years of her reign were those during which on the 
continent the revolutions of 1848 were maturing. England 
was not altogether undisturbed by the movement ; England 
but it came in Britain in a peculiar fashion and and the 
with hardly anything of the violence which Continent 
marked the time in nearly all continental States. There ww 
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much hardship and suffering, but it was felt that the remedy 
lay within the framework of the constitution. Only in Ireland 
did the movement assume a character that threatened violent 
revolution. 

In England the social movement had a double character. 
On the one side there was the genuine working-class move- 

Chartism Chartism ; which, though it was inspired 

by social aims, nevertheless demanded only poli- 
tical change. It look the form of an agitation for the 
people's charter, which contained five demands — manhood 
suffrage, vote by ballot, annual Parliaments, the abolition of 
any property qualification for members of Parliament, and the 
payment of members. There was certainly a widespread 
movement in favour of the charter, and the violent language 
with which it was recommended inspired great alarm. But 
the chartists found no really capable leader, and the move- 
ment died away, though it exercised indirectly considerable 
influence on ])olitical thought. Most of what the charter 
demanded has since been granted. 

Side by side with Chartism, and often bitterly hostile to 
it, ran the agitation for Free Trade and the abolition of the 
Agitation Laws, which by imposing a duty on all 

for Free imported corn kept up th(‘ price of corn to an 
Trade. artificial point. The Corn Laws owed their origin 

to a time when agriculture was the one important industry 
of the country. But now the industrial towns were springing 
up on all sides, and the high price of food caused much 
distress among the artisans. Since Adam Smith, political 
economists had often advo(;ated the free interchange of all 
commodities between State and State ; anrl the abolition of 
the Corn Laws was the most urgent application of this prin- 
ciple of Free Trade. No movement for reform in all our 
Cobden history has been so well organized or so power- 
and Bright, fully conducted as this. The great leaders were 
Cobden and Bright. Cobden was an unrivalled speaker of an 
intellectual and argumentative kind, and a brilliant exponent 
of financial theory ; Bright had a more emol ional eloquence, 
with which he swayed great crowds as hardly anyone else has 
done in England. His speeches seem likely to become a 
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permanent part of English literature. These men passed up 
and down the country denouncing the Corn Laws and pro- 
claiming the domestic prosperity and international harmony 
which would follow the adoption of Free Trade. 

The Tory ministry of Peel and the Duke of Wellington 
long r(*sisted the movement ; but Peel’s clear intellect had 
been gradually becoming aware that the Corn 
Laws were logically indefensible. Then there the Com 
came in 1845 a severe Irish famine in consequence Laws, 
of the failure of the potato crop ; and yet the only corn that 
could be sent to the famine-stricken peasantry xhe Irish 
was at a high price because it had to pay the corn- famine, 
dues. Peel saw that the Corn Laws must be abandoned for 
Ireland ; and he believed that, once abandoned, they could 
not be recalled. He took the jdunge ; acknowledged the 
debt of the country to Cobden, and with the help of his Whig 
opponents carried the Repeal of the Corn Laws Repeal of 
through the House of Commons. It was a step the Cora 
momentous for the social and economic life of Laws. 
England ; momentous also for its political life. For the 
action of Peel split the Tory party and indeed destroyed it. 
What emerged and exercised subsequently a great influence 
on the destinies of England w'as a conservative party, which 
had none of the bitter dislike of the Tories for reform and 
change, but w^as anxious that change should be so introduced 
as not to threaten the country with disorder. But if Peel w'as 
the creator of t he conservative party he did not live to lead 
it. He died suddenly in 1850. 

IV 

We now come to fifteen years in British history, wdiich are 
largely dominated by the figure of Palmerston. Certainly 
he does not rank among the great statesmen of our Palmers- 
history. He is not a Walpole, nor a Chatham, nor ton. 
a Pitt : he has not permanently influenced the political life 
of Great Britain like Pt'el or Disraeli or Gladstone or Chamber- 
lain. He was neither a great scholar, nor a deep thinker, nor 
w^as his judgment sure on practical affairs. But he has 
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left a name that always attracts attention. He was an eager 
and somewhat blatant patriot ; hostile to and rather con- 
His foreign temptuous of the strong monarchies of thecontinent, 
policy. eager to help all movements for liberty abroad, 
but suspicious of all changes suggested at home. But no 
catalogue of his opinions gives any idea of the man ; he looked 
on politics as a sort of sport and was popular with the sport- 
loving English public. He gave to British foreign policy a 
truculent and aggressive character, which lias often been 
attributed to it by foreigners after it has ceased to deserve it. 

These fifteen years are full of wars, which have in most 
cases been dealt with already. There were troubles with the 
Palmers- newly-founded kingdom of Greece ; an unjust and 
ton’s cruel war with China ; but above all there was the 

wars. Crimean War, of which enough has already been said; 

and there was the Indian Mutiny which was even more im- 
portant than the Crimean War for Ihe British Empire. The 
governing power in India was still nominally the East Indian 
The Indian Company, supported and largely (lir(*cted by the 
Mutiny. Home Government. ^The army in India consisted 
mainly of native troops officered in part by men of British 
origin. The limits of British rule in India had advanced 
rapidly of late, Lord Dalhousie especially having annexed 
important native territories where there was no direct lieir to 
succeed. After his retirement the Mutiny broke out in 1857. 
Its name properly describes the character of the movement; 
it was a mutiny of the army not a rebellion of the people. So 
small w'as the number of British soldiers in India that the 
position was for some time extremely dangerous. The loyalty 
of a portion of the army and of the chief native priiujes allowed 
the British to master the rising and to restore British rule. 
The immediate result was the dissolution of the East India 
Company and the transference of the government of India to 
the Crown. The chief authorities for India were hencefortli 
the Viceroy in India and at home the Secretary of State for 
India. 
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V 


Palmerston died in 1865. He had acted at home as a 
check on all projects of reform, and at his death a further 
sta^e in the democratization of Parliament at once 
took place. The Ministry was Whig and Lord form Bill 
John Russell was Prime Minister. Gladstone was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and he introduced a Reform 
Bill in 1866. It encountered vigorous opposition not only 
from the Tories but also from the discontented AVhigs, who had 
hitherto followed the lead of Palmerston. The government 
was left in a minority and resigned. 

During the debate on the Reform Bill the attack on Glad- 
stone’s measure was led by Disraeli. These two were, until 
Disraeli’s d(*ath, in constant opposition, being Qjadstone 
drawn into opposite camps by belief, temperament and 
and aim. Our party system tends to make Disraeli, 
political contests develop into a struggle between the trusted 
champions of either side. Pym and Wentworth; Halifax 
and Sliaftesburv ; Walpole and Chatham ; Pitt and Fox 
"these are names that naturally come together in histor}\ 
But no pair of combatants so famous as Gladstone and 
Disraeli have ever wrestled in the parliamentary arena. 
stoxLg^ was a distinguished scholar of Eton and Oxford, 
a devout and devoted member of the Church of England, 
who had a ppeared at first in Parliament as an " unbending 
Tory, ’' with a great admiration for Canning, and then had 
g racTually b ecome an eager refornuT, first through his ad- 
herence to IVel’s finance measures and later through his 
dislike for Palmerston's truculent foreign policy. As he 
grew older he grew even more ready to accept new ideals 
and more convinced of the need of change of a democratic 
kind. Disrael i was a Jew by origin, but a member of the 
English Tnufcli. He had been first known as an eccentric 
and a novelist. His early sy mpa thies were with the radica ls, 
but he too was drawn over to the other side, especially 
by his interest in foreign affairs and his desire for a 
more spirited policy in dealing with them. But to the 
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^ end, though he became leader of the conservative party, he 
* was more ready for change than most of them, and spoke 
^of himself as educating the pajty/’ In 1866 he became 
Disraeli’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Lord Derby was 
Reform* Prime Minister, and he surprised his party and 
England by himself introducing aJij-gformJBill, as 
democratic as that which he had been instrumental 
in throwing out. Some of his own party protested ; but tlie 
liberal opposition \vas bound to support him. The Bill gave 
the vote to every male householder in the towns and to some 
lodgers. There w^as also an extension of the franchise in the 
counties. But, while a close approximation to democracy had 
con^e in the towns, the counties remained in tlie hands of the 
middle class for some twenty years longer. 

Let us look forward to this last extension of the franchise, 
though it carries us away from chronological order. It was in 
Gladstone’s Gladstone's ministry produced a Bill for 

Franchise placing the francliise in the counticB on the same 
footing as in the towns. The measure was, after 
much controversy, accepted by both parties, and coupled with a 
Redistribution Bill, which removed some of tlie worst anomalies 
in the arrangement of seats. With this measure something 
very close to a democratic basis for the British constitution 
was established. So far as the male citizens of Great Britain 
are concerned a long controversy was practicvally brought to an 
end. Already voices — penetrating and persuasive — were raised 
claiming for women the vote and full political rights: but 
though these claims opemKl a new and important chapter 
in our political history they need not be considered in this 
book. 

In 1868 Disraeli, who had become Prime Minister on the 
resignation of Lord Derby, dissolved Parliament and appealed 
to the new constituencies which had been created by the 
Reform Bill. The decision of the ne^v constituencies was 
decisively against the conservatives, and the liberals came back 
to power with a majority of over a hundred. Gladstone 
became Prime Minister and started at once on a course of 
reforms. 

Bills followed one another thick and fast. There was in 
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1870 the Elementary Education Act by which Great Britain 
followed other countries of Europe in establishing Gladstone’s 
a system of universal national education. But adminis- 
the nation was far from realizing all that was 
implied in making education an affair of the State and the 
nation and not only of private effort and individual initiative. 
The ballot was introduced for all parliamentary 
elections. There were important reforms in the 
army and in the organization of the judicature. But Glad- 
stone's name will always be most closely associated with the 
Irish question ; and it was now that he made the 
first of his many efforts to remedy the grievaru^es 
of Ireland and to bring to an end the difficulties and dangers 
into \vhich the connection between Great Britain and Ireland 
had constantly brought the larger island. The policy that he 
adopted is still a matter of fierce debate. Wc can only 
chronicle the stages in it. 

Two sides of the Irish jwoblem were treated by Gladstone ; 
the one ecclesiastical, the other agrarian. The Protestant 
and Episcopal Church of Ireland was the church 
of a small minority. The vast mass of the people 
were Roman Catholics ; even among the Protestants of the 
nearly half were Presbyterians and had much to - 
complain oi at tlj|p hands of the dominant Church. 

A Bill introduced by Gladstone in 1869 took from the 
Church its o(fi(*ial standing and its chief sources of income. 
It was disestablished and disendowed. (Uadstone turned then 
to the problem of Irish land. The Irish land question is 
almost the history of Ireland, from the conquest The Irish 
of the island by Henry II. down to the late«st date. I-and Bill. 
The roots of the trouble were those. (1) The landlords of 
Ireland were, very many of them, absentees ; they lived in 
England and drew their rents from Ireland. (2) The custom 
of Irish land tenure was much harder than that of the English. 
The tenant received no compensation for iinprovenicnts which 
he himself effected, whereas in England compensation for 
such improvements was secured by custom. (3) The population 
of Ireland was so great that there was no diificulty in letting 
farms even at high rents and on harsh conditions. Gladstone’s 
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Bill was an attempt to remedy these abuses. Tenants who had 
improved their holdings were to be paid for their improve- 
ments : if they were evicted, except for non-payment of rent, 
they were to be compensated. The tenants’ lot was imj)roved ; 
but the country soon found how far the Bill was from finality. 
No stopping place was found on the road of land reform, 
until the peasant had been made the full owner of his land. 

Gladstone’s government was intent on domestic politics 
and was anxious above all to escape entanglement with foreign 
problems. It succeeded in maintaining peace, but foreign prob- 
lems of great ui’gency presented themselves. The 
Franco-German War of 1870 roused keen excitement 
in England ; and Gladstone refused all interference. 
His action (or the want of it) was generally approved 
by the nation ; but when the Great War of 1914 came there wei e 
many who thought that it would have been best if England had 
used her utmost efforts to prevent that great duel between 
two of the foremost nations of Europe from being fought out 
to the utter defeat of one of them. Then a little later Glad- 
The Ala- submitted to arbitration the sum that should 

6a/wa arbi- be paid to the United States of America for the 
tration. depredations committed during the civil war by the 
cruiser Alabama, which had been built in England. His action 
was thought to be weak at the time, but no one will be found now 
to blame him for avoiding at any cost, but that of honour, a 
struggle with the United Htates. 

Gladstone’s term of power came to an end in 1874 and a 
general election gave Disraeli a good working majority. It is 
remarkable how during the nineteenth century the tendency 
(there are exceptions) has been for the electorate of England 
to transfer its favour at a general election to the party in 
opposition. The votes of Ireland, Wales, and Scotland have 
been much more stable. 

The Disraeli government was in power for the normal period, 
from 1874 to 1880. There was little legislation that has left 
Disraeli’s ^ mark on the life of the State. Disraeli’s real 
adminis- interest was in foreign affairs, and he had serious 
tration, problems in this department to face while he was 
in office. Above all there was the Russo-Turkish War ol 
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1877-1878, which brought the two great rivals, Gladstone and 
Disraeli, into sharp collision : for, vrhile Gladstone -phe Russo- 
inveighed against the cruelty with which the Turk Turkish 
hadcrushed the Bulgarian rising, Disraeli was mainly 
concerned to prevent the complete collapse of the Turks and 
the occupation of Constantinople by the Russians. It was the 
threat of British interference which was largely responsible for 
the limit that was put to the Russian advance, and for the 
continued occupation of Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
by the Turkish y)ower. Disraeli returned to England from 
Berlin, where he had represented Great Britain at a European 
congress to settle the Balkan trouble, and claimed that he had 
brought back “ peace with honour.’’ But in the greatest of all 
European wars, which raged from 11)14 to 1918, Britain 
struggled hard with the help of Russia to undo the work of 
Disraeli in this resj)ect : and his solution of the question, his 
hopes and his fears are all unsu])])orted by the verdict of history. 

Egypt presented another problem, which he dealt wdth in 
a manner that was full of importance for the future. He had, 
in 1875, bought from the Khedive his shares in the 
Suez Canal ; and later, when the Khedive was 
again in hopeless financial embarrassment, he arranged for a 
joint control of Egyptian finance by England and France, 
whose financial interests there were greater than those of any 
other countries. In 1880, a General Election brought back the 
liberals to power. Disraeli had already gone to the House of 
Lords with the title of Lord Beaconsfield : and in 1881 he died. 

VI 

From t his point on we will take even less notice of chrono- 
logical order than we have done hitherto. AVe will follow 
instead, independently of one another, two topics, which are 
of primary importance, the history of the Irish question and 
the history of the foreign relations of England. 

The well-meant land legislation of Gladstone had entirely 
failed to bring peace to Ireland. While Disraeli was Irish 
in power the Irish movement became more urgent affairs* 
than ever with a new leader and a new organization. The 
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leader was Charles Stewart Parnell, certainly one of the most 
important figures in the political history of the nineteenth 
century. He was of English origin, a Protestant, 
' and a landlord. But he was the most effective 
leader that Catliolic Ireland ever found in her struggle against 
the landlord interest and the dominion of the English Parlia- 
ment. Hardly any of the characteristics of the Irish nation 
were to be found in him. He was not eloquent, he was not 
emotional ; he knew little and cared little for the past wrongs 
of Ireland. But he hated England with a real passion ; and 
with the coolest judgement searched out the weak places in her 
armour. The chief instrument that he used to gain his ends 
Newtac- Irisli party in tlie House of Commons, well 

tics of the disciplined and obedient to himself, which acted 
Irish party, q^[te independently of the historic parties, and 
was so far from feeling any loyalty to the constitution of 
Britain that it was delighted to wreck it. The new organiza- 
tion was the Land League. The movement for Home Rule 
The Land had always had a social aim ; but now that aim 
League. was declared. The Irish people were to be made 
masters of the soil of Ireland. The movement was accom- 
panied by many scenes of outrage and violence. No reforms 
in the government or land system of Ireland were attempted 
by the government of Disraeli. But when Gladstone formed 
his second ministry (1880-1885), he again turned to the Irish 
question which was indeed tlie great preoccupation of his life. 
Irish Land brought forward in 1880 the Irish Land Act, 
Act, i88o. wliioh was an extension of his earlier legislation. 
A Land Court was set up which was to fix rents by judicial 
process, and the landlords' control over Ids land was tlius still 
further weakened. No immediate improvement in Irish 
feeling resulted, though rents were in many cases reduced. 
Rather there was increased bitterness in the relation of the 
Government to the Irish leader. Parnell was arrested, but 
Murder li^^^rated again. Some working arrangement might 
of Lord perhaps have been found, but in 1882 occurred 
Frederick the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish, the 
Cavendish, jgecretary for Ireland, in Dublin. Fresh coercive 
measures were at once passed, and the Irish leaders threw 
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their weight against the liberals in the General Election that 
soon lollowed. 

In 1886 a new House of Commons came together in which 
the liberals were more numerous than the conservatives, but 
had not a clear majority of the House. ParnelFs Gladstone’s 
Home Rule party held the balance. In April, First Home 
1886, Gladstone brought forward his first Home 
Rule Bill. An Irish Parliament was to be created with power 
to manage all exclusively Irish affairs ; but Ireland was to 
remain a part of the United Kingdom, and was to have no 
separate military, foreign, or financial policy. Another 
measure was promised for the purchase of the land from the 
landlords. 

Since the Refoi in Bill of 1832 there had been no .such*fierce 
party ferment as this Bill produced. Gladstone's motives 
were hotly challenged by some, and it was declared _ 
that his whole object had been to maintain himself ^ersy on 
in power with the help of the Irish vote. The Home 
wisdom of the measure was hotly denied by others, 
and the claims of Protestant Ulster were urged for considera- 
tion. Nearly a hundred liberals, in(‘luding Bright, Chamber- 
lain, and the Duke of Devonshire, refused to accept Gladstone's 
policy, and th(*ir secession brought down the Government. A 
General Election was held, but the constituencies decisively 
rejected the Gladstonian policy. A conservative ministry 
followed under Lord Salisbury (1886-1892), but 
the Irish question was still the most urgent. S^isbury 
Gladstone believed that the country would accept adminis- 
his policy of Home Rule, when it was a little more 
used to the idea, and confidently antici 2 )ated that the next 
General Election would give him the necessary mandate. A 
charge of having approved of the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, brought by the Times against Parnell, told in 
his favour, for it was proved that the letters on which the 
charge was liased were forged. But in 1890 the situation 
was altered by charges brought against Parnell in The fall of 
a petition for divorce. Gladstone thought that Parnell. 
Parnell's reputation was so badly damaged by the revelations 
at the trial, especially among the supporters of the liberal 
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party, that it was impossible any longer to co-operate with 
him as the leader of the Irish party. Parnell, however, 
refused to retire, and his own party was bitterly divided 
between those who still adhered to him, and those who 
accepted another leader satisfactory to Gladstone and tJie 
English liberals. 

The General Election, when it came in 1892, gave Gladstone 
and his supporters a small majority, but much smaller than he 
had hoped for. He brought in a new Home Rule 
Bill in 1893, and with much difficulty procured its 
with the acceptance by the House of Commons. But the 

Lonf^^^ House of Lords rejected it without hesitation. It 

was Gladstone's last political effort. He attacked 
the power of the House of Lords in the last speech that he made 
in the House of Commons. He resigned office in 1894, and 
died four years later at the age of eighty-eight. The Irish 
question never ceased to agitate Parliament, but there are no 
more incidents that we need chronicle here before the death of 
Queen Victoria, in 1901. 


VII 


The barest summary of foreign affairs must sufiSce : we 
shall glance again at the general character of international 
relationships in the next chapter. 

Great Britain became deeply involved in Egypt. We 
have seen that England and France were jointly concerned 
British financial administration of Egypt. But the 

foreign position proved unstable. A rising, headed by 

policy. Arabi Pasha, broke out against the foreign govern- 

ment, and France declined to assist in its repression. The 
task fell therefore to Great Britain alone, and the native army 
was defeated in 1882 at the Battle of Tel-el-Kebir. The 
government of the Khedive was not abolished, but 
the actual control of the country lay in the hands 
of the British, who have remained there up to the present, in 
spite of promises that the occupation should be temporary 
and that the British would leave as soon as circumstances 
rendered it possible. Three years later attention was again 
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turned to Egypt. A religious leader, the Mahdi, rose in the 
Soudan, the great district to the south of Egypt, which 
was part of the territories of the Khedive. He overran the 
whole country and blockaded the garrisons at Khartoum and 
elsewhere. The situation was a difficult one, and was not 
handled with consistency or vigour by Gladstone’s govern- 
ment. In the end General Gordon was sent out — General 
a soldier-saint born out of due time — to bring away Gordon, 
the garrisons, the intention being to abandon the country to 
the Mahdi. But, on his arrival at Khartoum, Gordon refused 
to come away until he had reorganized the country. He was 
soon besieged himself by the Mahdi, and it was necessary to 
send out an expedition under Wolseley to rescue him. But the 
city fell and Gordon was killed, just when the relieving force 
was close to him, and tlie fanatical forces of the Mahdi spread 
unresisted over the whole of the Soudan (1885). Twelve years 
later, when Egypt had been reorganized and the government 
vastly strengthened under British influence, a force was 
dispatched under Kitchener to attack the ])ower of the Mahdi’s 
successor in the Soudan. The Battle of Omdmman, Battle of 
fought just outside of Khartoum, entirely over- Omdurman» 
threw the power of the enemy, and the British henceforth 
ruled in the Soudan by a more direct title than in Egypt 
(1898). 

At the very end of the queen's reign a still more serious 
war broke out in South Africa. The Dutch Republic of the 
Transvaal contained a large number of “ outlanders or 
foreigners, mostly British citizens, who had been The Boer 
attracted by the gold mines. The relations War. 
between them and the government were strained and difficult, 
and were rendered much more so by a raid, conducted by 
Jameson from Cape Colony, which aimed at the overthrow of 
the government and perhaps the annexation of the Transvaal 
to the British Empire. The expedition wjis a wretched failure 
(189G). The British government, under the direction of Joseph 
Chamberlain, attempted by negotiation to procure full rights 
of citizenship for the outlanders. But the problem was one of 
very great difficulty, and Kruger, the President of the Trans- 
vaal, refused the proposals of the English government. War 
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broke out, and brought at first disappointment and defeat 
for the British arms. But, though the Boers fought with 
great skill and courage, they were a mere handful fighting a 
Victory great Empire, and in the absence of all foreign help 
of^e the end was certain. Roberts and Kitchener had 

English. already occupied the capitals of the Boer Re- 

publics, and were in sight of the end of the war when Queen 
Victoria died (1901). 

The Victorian era, in spite of the Crimean War and almost 
constant fighting in India and the colonies, was at home a 
Pacific period of profound peace. The country was 

^^acter d proud of its soldiers and of their victories, but 

under^^™ the chief energies of the nation were turned to the 
Queen peaceful development of the country, to commerce 
Victoria. industry, to science, art, and literature. The 

few voices which said that the present condition of things 
would not last for ever, and that Great Britain might yet have 
to defend herself against some mighty l ival and enemy were 
not listened to. The mood of the nation was one of confidence, 
hope, and pride. Great Britain had indeed during the queen^s 
long reign done great things; it had been the pioneer in 
industry and commerce : it had adapted its old constitution 
to modern needs without breaking continuity with the past, 
in a way which is one of the greatest political achievements 
in history. The country was behind most Euro])ean coun- 
tries in the organization of education ; but no peo}de can claim 
to have done more than the English dui’ing this period for 
literature and science. If it is possible to generalize about so 
long a period, which covered great changers in the national 
temper and thought, we may say that the defect of the 
Victorian era was a certain complacency and a belief that 
Great Britain was a world apart, capable of controlling her 
own destiny without much reference to Europe or the rest of 
the world. It is a belief that has been rudely shaken by the 
Great War of 1914. 


The last volume of the Political History of Etnjland l>y S. Low 
and L. C. Sanders carries tlie story from 1837 Uy J90J. Thero is no 
detailed history of high reputation dealing with England since 1876, 
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but Miss Martineau’s History of Thirty Yta/rs' Pearce and McCarthy’s 
History of Our Own Time arc interesting and useful. The period 
can perhaps best bo approached through the memoirs in which the 
period is very rich. Note especially Morley’s Cohden, G. O. Tre- 
velyan’s Macaulay, Morley’s Gladstone, O’Brien’s Parnell, the Life 
of Disraeli by Moneypenny and Buckle, G. M. Trevelyan’s Bright, 
Martin’s Life of the Prince Consort, The Memoirs of Greville and 
the Letters of Queen Victoria belong to a different category, but ai*e 
ocpially useful. 


CHAPTER XXI 

The Latest Age : Between Two Wars 


When this period comes to be \vritten by historians in some 
distant age, it is probable that they will s])eak of it as showing 
the blindness of statesmen. It was an age when 
sociology — the science of society — was beginning to war 
he generally recognized ; when men spoke of 1914 “ot 
human affairs being submitted to laws as invari- 
able as those of natural science, some large portion of which 
were already discovered. Men^s eyes were eagerly fixed on 
the future. It was an age of Utopias. Writers in all coun- 
tries, but especially in America, England and France, allowed 
their imagination to j)lay 011 visions of the future, and they 
nearly always saw there the banishing of jioverty and the 
coming of human jieace. But none foresaw the war of 1914 , 
and, if any foresaw a war at all, it was something far smaller 
and shorter, infinitely less terrible, than this struggle for which 
as yet no name and no adequate epithet have been found. 
The future historian will perhaps speak of the war as in- 
evitable (it is a w^ord that historians use much too easily and 
sujierficially), and compare the generations between the two 
wars with those who went on with the ordinary pleasures 
and occupations of life on the eve of the deluge. 

The statesmen of Europe were doubtless constantly 
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occupied with thoughts and fears of war; and there were wars, 
Hopes of great and small, in various parts of the world; 
peace. but the populations of Western Europe, and espe- 
cially of Great Britain, were rarely disturbed by the shadow 
of the coming catastrophe. Western Europe, indeed, had 
never, since the end of the peaceful period of the Roman 
Empire, enjoyed so long an immunity from war as those forty- 
three years. The friends of peace began to hope that it might 
be indefinitely prolonged, and many thought that we were 
on the eve not of the greatest military convulsion in history, 
but rather of the establishment of some sure basis of European 
concord. 

Let us, before tracing the history of this golden interval, 
notice some of its general characteristics. 

It was a period of rapid progress in invention and science. 
There was no science that did not make great advances, 
Invention scientific men seemed to some to have the 

and control of the world in their hands. The pro- 

Sdence. grass of invention was even more obvious. Dreams 
that had been thought wild came true. Man learnt to fly 
in the air and to make his way beneath the waves of 
the sea : the fust by the invention of aeroplanes and 
“ Zeppelins ; the second by the development of submarines. 
On land the means of locomotion increased enormously. 
The steam-engine became old-fashioned ; electric traction 
and the petrol engine filled our streets with trams 
and our roads with motor (*ars. Medicine and surgery 
claimed glorious triumphs and made victorious attacks on 


disease. 

In the realm of politics the period saw a great advance 
almost everywhere towards some form of constitutional 


government. The British constitution was no 
longer the invariable model, but in all civilized or 
half civilized states the government ceased to 
stand apart from the nation, and entered into some 
form of partnership with it. In Russia and in 
Germany this partnership was very far from amounting to 
democracy : but in Western and Southern Europe the state 
began to rest on a frankly democratic basis. A few voices. 


General 
adoption 
of parlia- 
mentary 
govern- 
ment 
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such as Carlyle’s, were raised against this tendency, and pro- 
claimed that civilization was “ shooting Niagara,” but the 
tendency was generally regarded as inevitable and desirable. 

The conception of the state changed and grew wider and 
deeper. There was a change in practice and a change in 
theory too. There were still some thinkers (such The new 
as Herbert Spencer in England) who wished to State, 
limit the activity of the state to the protection of the lives 
of citizens and the maintenance of the frontiers. But the 
general trend was towards a vast enlargement of the scope of 
the activity of the state. There was a conscious return to 
the Greek view of the state and to the philosophy of Aristotle. 
The state now felt it should secure to citizens not only life but 
“ a good life.” Some protests were made ; but the tide ran 
so strongly in that direction that resistance was impossible. 
Since 1871 all European states have begun to under* 
take functions which they would not have ventured to touch 
half a century earlier. The State controls or influences nearly 
every department of life ; and every difficulty that arises is 
met by a demand for the extension of state con- omni- 
irol. It educates the great mass of the citizens ; competent 
it takes measures for their health ; it determines State, 
the circumstances and surroundings under which they shall 
work ; it begins even to determine what wages shall be paid. 
It is itself the greatest of caiutalists, and perhaps of land- 
owners. Literature, newspapers, and religion are as yet 
usually outside the sphere of its activities ; but indications 
are not absent that it may begin to control them also. The 
modern state has been called “ omni-competent ” and “ omni- 
present.” It has been held that it will take in the future 
the place of the Church. Some theorists, especially German 
theorists, have declared that the state can recognize no moral 
law except the duty of iulvancing its own power, and that 
for the individual the only morality is the service of the state. 

The state, too, has tended to become more and more national. 
It was indeed one of the great aims of the nine- 'pjjg 
teenth century to identify the state with the nation national 
and to give the management of its own affairs to 
any people, which feels itself to be a nation. The great war 

3 K 
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of 1914 has compelled careful and intense thought on many 
subjects ; but on none more than on the question of nation- 
ality, It is seen now more clearly than ever before that 
nationality is an idea and a sentiment, rather than a scien- 
tific or physical fact ; that no nation is really pure ; that it 
is quite imj)ossible to give to every racial group its own 
government, and that there must be states in the future, as in 
the past, which contain many national elements. But the 
nineteenth century affirmed the national basis of the state, 
and only a few thinkers saw all the consequences which would 
flow from the logical application of the idea. 

The growth of socialism (using the word in the most general 
way) falls into line with this enlargement of the idea of the 

Socialism ^ approximate definition of the aims 

of socialism is “ the organization of industry by 
the state in the interests of labour ” ; and this would 
have been unthinkable while the old ideas of the state 
were adhered to. Socialism and the social’ movements of the 
age form one of its most novel and characteristic features. 
Social questions have emerged as a coiiti'olling foice in poli- 
tical life, and even as an important factor in the religious 
thought of the time. Social conditions have always exercised 
a great influence on the character and development of every 
state. Modern research emphasizes the share that they had 
in determining the external and internal life of the Athenian 
state and in precipitating the decline of the Roman hhnpin^. 
Feudalism, as we have seen, corresponded at every ])oint with 
the social condition oi the time. ]i\\t the w'orld has not known 
before, to anything like the same extent, the organised social 
movements which have distinguisluid our age. They had begun 
long before 1871. They are to bo found in the first French 
Revolution ; they exercised a yireponderating influence over the 
movements in France from 1848 to 1852 : they a])peared in 
a wild form in the Commune of 1871. But since then their 
force has been much increased and their organization im- 
Germany proved. There are strong labour movements in 

and every country in Western Europe ; but it is in 

Socialism, prance that they are most revolutionary : in Ger- 
many that they are most powerful. The German Empire and 
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the Kingdom of Prussia were reckoned the most powerful 
state organizations in Europe before the Great War. They 
had done their utmost by direct and indirect methods to 
resist the growth of socialism, but they had failed to produce 
any impression upon it. There were fewer signs in Germany 
than elsewhere of any yielding to the demands of socialism. 
Two admirably organized armies faced one another in the 
political arena. Then came the war of 1914 ; and among the 
causes contributing to its outbreak must be reckoned the 
desire of the German gov'ernment to divert the attention of 
the nation from tlie questions to which socialism directed it. 

The national omni-competent State is thus the first object 
that greets our eyes as we survey contemporary Europe. 
But there are signs also of movement in a different 
direction. If nationalism is a feature of the times, ism and 
so is internationalism : and the latter tendency has internation- 
made great advance in the last fifty years. Capital ^ 
and Labour — the still unreconciled opponents of the modern 
world — arc both international, and, up to the outbreak of the 
great war, we should have said they were becoming more so. 
Capital found investment in foreign countries as readily as at 
home ; and the international interests of capital have some- 
times seemed to be a force making for international peace. The 
organization and sympathias of labour were even more openly 
international. Socialism was a movement common to all the 
'world and trade-unionists from many lands met in congress 
and regarded their interests as identical. Further, art, science, 
literature and thought are all common to the whole world. 
Universities have become far more exclusively national than 
they were in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; but, if 
scholars and teachers migrate le-ss from university to uni- 
versity than they did on(*e, books and ideas circulate easily, 
as easily in sjjite of difficulties arising from language, as when 
Latin was a common medium for all educated people. 

The State, too, is not without its adversaries and rivals. 
There are, in the first place, those who sympathize to a greater 
or less extent with the views of the anarchist and regard all 
coercion by the State as wrong. Then there is everywhere 
in Westeiui Europe freedom of association ; and where 
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association is free there may arise at any time some organi- 
zation — whether it be called trades-union, inter- 
national league or church — which may claim the 
allegiance of its members even before the State 
itself. We have seen how the Roman Empire was 
afraid of associations which it did not control, and 
itj fear was based on reasonable grounds. 

We may notice in this connection the changed position 
of religion with regard to the State. Religion is still without 
Religion doubt a great force : it is perhaps as great a foi ce 
and the as it ever was. But the methods and the channels 
State. through which it exercises its influence are widely 
different. How absolute is the contrast in this respect between 
Europe in the twentieth and Europe in the thirteenth century ! 
All organs of unity have disappeared from it. Theie is no one 
who claims to be universal Emperor ; there is no belief any- 
where that a universal Emperor is desirable. There is no 
church, no doctrine, no form of worship which comes near to 
finding general acceptance. The spiritual life of Europe, as 
well as its political life, has no representative. The various 
churches which exist side by side have all of them abandoned tlie 
practice of compulsion and most of them have lost even the 
desire to compel. Religious toleration in the widest sense of 
the phrase is one of the most decided gains of the modern world. 

. We have found that what most statesmen in tlie 
era on. gj^teenth century thought impossible is really quite 
easy : men of different faiths can live side by side with one 
another in the same State. 


II 

We will now briefly survey the history of the great States 
of Europe during these years of general European peace. 

The crushing disaster of the war of 1870 did not remove France 
from the ranks of the great European powers. Her influence on 
France international affairs was at first much diminished ; 

but her prestige in the domain of art, science and 
letters has perhaps never been greater than since her humiliation 
by the Treaty of Frankfort. Her political life has been 111 
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many ways successful — ^no other State has met the pressing 
problems of European life with more success — ^but it has not 
been of a kind to stamp itself on the imagination or memory. 
In framing the constitution the legislators were anxious to 
leave, if possible, no loophole for another invasion of monarchy 
or imperialism. The President is elected not by the votes of 
the people but by a joint meeting of the two legislative 
assemblies. Of the Presidents since 1871, with the exception 
of Thiers, none have exercised a controlling in- 
fluence on the history of France, and Thiers 
owed his election to the war and the need of a strong 
man to preside over the early days of the new republic : 
he was not elected by the method laid down in the republican 
constitution as it was subsequently adopted. The Prime 
Ministers of Prance have not left as a rale a more permanent 
impression than the Presidents. The life of ministries has been 
very short. There have been important Prime prench 
Ministers — Gambetta, Ferry, Waldeck-Kousseau, Prime 
Clemenceau : but there is nothing in French Ministers, 
political life that resembles the rigid party system with its recog- 
nized chiefs, which is familiar to us in England, and on which 
the power of English Prime Ministers rests. So that French 
politics give at first the idea of perpetual flux and even of 
anarchy. Yet the administration is continuous and successful. 
The Assembly keeps a closer hold on the administration than 
Parliament does in England ; and in France, as everywhere, 
there is an army of permanent officials whose unseen energies 
are often more important than those of the politicians. 

The history of the French Republic during these years can 
best be gr6upcd round the dangers that have threatened the 
republic. There has been no open attack, from The danger 
the royalist and imperialist parties, though they of the 
have had many adhorenl-s in the chambers and R®P“hlic. 
the nation. The attacks on the republic have been indirect. 

There was in 1887 the Boulangist movement. General 
Boulanger was a general of good repute, who as minister of war 
had made himself popular with the army. In General 
1886 he became the leader or the figure-head of Boulanger, 
a strange movement . He never showed any talent as speaker or 
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statesman, and the movement which goes by his name was a 
general attack on the republic by various groups who were 
widely at variance among themselves. The overt aim of his 
supporters was to revise the constitution,” to introduce into 
it the element of the plebiscite, and to reduce in some way 
the power of parliamentary institutions ; but under his name 
the Catholics hoped for the restoration of the privileges of the 
Church, and legitimists and imperialists hoped that, if the 
constitution were thrown into the melting-pot, it might come 
out in the shape that they liked best. For a time Boulanger 
was supported by a great wave of enthusiasm, and he was 
elected by many constituencies and even by Paris. Many 
think that if he had dared to strike the republic would not have 
survived ; but he fled from France on hearing that his arrest 
had been ordered (1889) and shortly afterwards committed 
suicide in Brussels. The whole affair left a painful sense of the 
insecurity of the republic. 

The next crisis in the life of the republic was the Dreyfus 
affair, in its details one of the most highly controversial affairs 
in European history. In 1894 Captain Dreyfus, 
Dreyfus a Jewish artillery officer, was found guilty on a 
charge of betraying military secrets to Germany. 
He was degraded and transported to the Devil’s Isle in the West 
Indies. The affair seemed unlikely’' at first to have further con- 
sequences, except as a weapon in the odious campaign against 
Colonel Jews which was being conducted by a section 

Picquart of the press. But in 1896 ColoncJ Picquart , at the 
War Office, produced evidence which seemed to show that 
Dreyfus was innocent of the crime alleged against him. There 
broke out in France a furious controversy, in which 'all Europe 
took part, over the guilt or innocence of Dreyfus, and over the 
question as to whether an appeal for revision of scnt(*nce should 
be allowed. The personal question- the fate of the miserable 
prisoner — ^stirred men deeply ; but it was more than a personal 
question. The anti-Dreyfusards were generally the ('nemies of 
The issues the republic : the clericals, the monarchists and 
at stake. the imperialists were ranged against him. On the 
other side there stood at first only a few distinguished men, 
such as Zola, Picquart, Anatole France and Scheurer-Kestner, 
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but gradually their appeal to justice and to humanity rallied 
a great part of the nation to their side. The struggle became 
one for the existence of the republic. The end was undramatic 
and unsatisfactory. Dreyfus was brought home and tried 
again at Rennes. He was again found guilty, and sentenced ; 
but was at once pardoned by the President. It was the Prime 
Minister, Waldcck-Rousseau, who was largely responsible for 
having guided the republic in safety through this dangerous 
storm. 

The ‘‘ affaire Dreyfus ’’ led up to a very questionable 
and very important step. The religious orders and the Catholic 
Church in France were charged with having taken 
a leading part in the agitation against Dreyfus and establish- 
the republic. Heavy blows now fell upon them 
both. The religious orders were subjected to a 
close scrutiny ; a great number wore proscribed ; none were 
allowed to teach ; the members passed as exiles into foreign 
countries. Then followed an attack upon the whole position 
of the Church in France. The Concordat established by 
Napoleon was denounc(*d, and the complete separation of Church 
and vState was decreed. No salaries to religious leaders were 
henceforward to be ])aid by the State ; but Associations for 
worship were to be founded, which would take over the fabric 
of the churches. The Pope protested but in vain (190G). 

Since that date the French Republic has been chiefly 
occupied with labour questions, involving on some occasions 
strikes and struggles of extreme bitterness. Two Syndical- 
features have marked the labour movement in 
France— i lie growth of "‘syndicalism" — a movement for the 
action of irade-unions, independently of the State—and the 
strong pacifism of many of tlio leaders of labour. But when 
war broke out in 1914 labour was as resolute as any other 
section of t he French people in its determination to drive back the 
invader, who was again trampling on the fair fields of France. 

We may pass over the liistory of Germany more rapidly, for 
we arc postponing tlie story of international relations to a later 
part of this chapter. The country made ex- ^ 
traordinary progress in commerce and industry 
and organization during these years. Before Europe was aware 
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of it a new Germany was born; no longer sentimental, 
idealist and divided, but united, closely and rigidly organized, 
military as no other state in Europe was military, pursuing 
wealth with a concentration and eagerness greater even than 
in England, worshipping power. The first part of the period 
is the reign of Bismarck. He had made the German Empire, 
but he saw with alarm some tendencies and aims in the new 
generation. The great change came when in 1888 William I. 
died. He was succeeded by his son Frederick III., who during 
the three months of his reign showed a strong liberal tendency. 
He died in June, 1888, and William II. reigned. 

The character and the aims of William II. will exercise the 
pens of historians for many years to come. But there is much 

William II doubtful about him. He was 

headstrong and passionate ; full of a sense of the 
authority of the Crown, which he held came to him directly 
from God ; he was determined that the real government of 
Germany should rest in his own hands. His character and 
his aims brought him into conflict not only with the memory 
of his father Frederick III., but with Bismarck. The contest 
Fall of beeween them was partly one of power ; Bismarck 
Bismarck* was clearly a check upon his individual absolutism. 
But it was also a conflict of policy : Bismarck wished to make 
Germany an acceptable member of the European State system, 
he had a very limited enthusiasm for colonial enterprise, and 
saw the dangers into which a vigorous naval policy might 
bring the country. The Emperor had no fears, no hesitations. 
He declared that ‘‘ the future of Germany lay upon the water,'’ 
and that it was liis ambition to do for the German navy what 
his grandfather had done for the army. Above all he declared 
that if Bismarck remained in office it must be in subordination 
to himself. The great chancellor refused and was dismissed 
in 1890. There is a great contrast between his policy and that 
of the young Emperor who succeeded him ; but Bismarck had 
not only made Germany : he had also by his teaching and by 
his triumphs given it the characteristics which have marked 
its policy ever since : reliance upon force, contempt for the 
idea of international law and justice, the refusal to recognize 
any power higher or more sacred than the State. 
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The building of a strong fleet, the foundation of a Colonial 
Empire, and the development and organization of socialism 
are the chief features of Germany since William 
II.’s assumption of personal power. The win- German 
ning of Heligoland, as the result of an arrange- fleet and 
ment with Great llritain in 1890, gave Germany 
an important naval base; the completion of the 
Kiel Canal in 1895 vastly increased her naval power by allow- 
ing the Baltic and North Sea fleets to join without passing 
through Danisli waters. The German Navy League sup- 
ported the policy with a great weight of public opinion. In 
1897 a great shipbuilding programme was undertaken which 
has been continually added to. The great war was soon to 
show the dangerous strength of the German fleet. 

The German Colonial Empire was largely the result of the 
partition of Africa, which was negotiated by Lord Salisbury in 
1890, but in 1897 the emperor took advantage of Germany 
disturbances in China to gain possession of Kiao- in Africa 
Chou, and during the succeeding years the new China, 
possession was made the basis for the persistent and successful 
organization of German commerce in CMiina, which was looked 
on as one of the greatest triumphs of the Empire. Germany 
also entered into intimate and friendly relations with the 
Sultan of Turkey, though he had just been guilty of appalling 
massacres of Armenians, and gained by this means an entry 
into Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. When the great war 
came Germany was building a railway to Bagdad, which 
would have opened to commerce and to European influence 
the earliest cradle of civilization, which had been desolate for 
many centuries. Her ambitions in the “ near east came to 
be cherished almost beyond all others. 

The growth of socialism dogged the steps of Germany's 
victorious march. The autocracy of the government drove 
into the socialist ranks many men who would have German 
been liberals or conservatives in freer countries. Socialism. 
The emperor tried at first to conciliate the movement by 
labour legislation ; then he denounced it as unpatriotic and 
traitorous ; but there was hardly a check in the growth of the 
socialist vote. It became the largest single party in the 
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Reichstag, and if the electoral system of Germany had been 
reformed on any reasonable basis, its numbers would have 
been vastly increased. Its opposition to the government 
was outspoken and exceedingly bitter. It seemed to many 
onlookers that it would be an effective check on the military 
ambitions of Germany, for its leaders often declared that the 
party would not co-operate in any war of aggression. But the 
great war of 1914 showed the fallacy of all these hopes. In 
the modern State, in time of military crisis, the action of large 
minorities exercises very little influence on the government. 
The socialists, in spite of their quite genuine dislike of aggres- 
sive war, marched in the German armies to the murder of 
Belgium and the invasion of France. One of the most 
interesting questions after the war is the future of German 
socialism, its political and social programmes, its attitude 
towards the policy in which it has, willingly or not, co-operated. 

AVe must summarize the history of Austria-Hungary in 
a few lines. Her internal history has been chiefly occupied 
Austria- with the questions of the franchise and the rela- 
Hungary. tionS of the different races of the Empire to one 
another. After many preliminary attempts to solve the 
question, a bill was passed in 1907 which gave in Austria the 
franchise to all men over twenty-four : the Germans got more 
seats, and the Czechs fewer than their numbers warranted ; 
but the measure was generally accepted. Concessions were 
made to the Czechs in Bohemia and to the Poles in Galicia ; 
but the racial problem remained an acute one. Hungary, 
since 1867, had possess(»d something that may be called complete 
Home Rule, and the constitution has been based on universal 
suffrage. The chief effort of Hungary has been to affirm more 
strongly her independence and power, and to assert the 
dominance of the Magyar race over the subordinate; races of 
the monarchy. Up to the coming of the great war (whose 
guilt lies in great part at the door of Austria-Hungary) it 
seemed that a great change was passing over the State. 
Her rulers were no longer the “ mandarins of Europe.” In- 
dustrial and intellectual progress characterized the greater 
part of her territories : interesting constitutional experiments 
were being made : less was hoard of the inevitable disruption 
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of the Empire at the death of the Emperor Francis Joseph. 
It almost seemed as if some means had been found of placing 
the Austrian Empire, in spite of its divisions and antagonisms, 
on a stable basis. But all those hopes were swept away in the 
Great War. 

The domestic history of Russia is a subject as difficult 
as it is important. For more than half a century there 
has been a condition of great fermentation in 
thought, religion, politics, and social organization. 

Russian thought and example have begun to exercise great 
influence on W<^stern Europe and are likely to exercise more. 

We have not looked at Russian history since the time of 
the Crimean War. The reign of Alexander II., who came to 
the throne during the course of the war, is charac- En^and- 
terized by two important social events — the eman- pation of 
cipation of the serf and the rise of nihilism. The serfs, 
idea of freeing the serfs was no new one. Serfdom had been 
attacked for a long time past both on humanitarian and 
economic grounds. There were nearly fifty million serfs in 
Russia, and their condition varied widelyT But all were 
bound to the soil, and formed a part of the estate, though they 
were not individually the property of the owner. They could 
not be bought and sold, and they were secure in the possession 
of their dwelling and a piece of land ; but they paid to the 
lord forced service ; he was the sole judge over them in all 
civil matters ; he could administer corporal punishment, and 
his traditional powers were even more extensive than his 
legal powers. The actual condition of the serf varied of 
course widely, according to local circumstances and the charac- 
ter of his master. The emancipation w’^as carried through by 
the Czar, beginning in 1858 with the serfs on the royal domain. 
The serf became a free man, and had at once access to the 
national law courts instead of being submitted to the judicial 
power of his master. By different methods, but usually by 
a system of land purchase, he became proprietor of a portion 
of the land. There can be no question but that the reform 
was a great and beneficent one ; but it caused much disap- 
pointment at first. Too much had been expected ; the price 
charged for the land was too high ; many of the peasants 
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certainly had enjoyed more physical comfort under the old 
servile conditions. 

This disappointment contributed to the rise of iiihilism, 
and the latter part of the reign of Alexander II. was not 
Nihilism ^^^kcd by the same liberal tendencies as the 
earlier part. Nihilism was a movement sup- 
ported by many different groups. There were those who 
^^manded fuller constitutional liberties for Russia, and who 
in a western State would have been liberals or radicals. There 
\^3:e many nobles who were irritated with the emancipation 
of the serfs because it had taken from them power and wealth ; 
.and there were some peasants who were irritated with the 
same movement because it had not given them more. There 
were many young men and women of good education, who 
threw themselves into the movement out of disappointment 
with life and despair of any but desperate remedies. All were 
agreed on the overthrow of the present system, but there was 
no agreement as to what should take its place, though they 
generally agreed in demanding the summoning of a repre- 
sentative assembly or Duma. The movement was marked 
by violence, terrorism, and assassination. Alexander II. was 
on the point of calling a Duma when he was assassinated in 
1881. His successor, Alexander III., refused to contemplate 
any concessions, and fought nihilism by measured of stern 
repression. Not only nihilist but religious dissidents — Protes- 
tants, Jews, and Catholics — were harshly treated. The 
country suffered, but there was no serious rebellion before 
his death in 1894. 

The reign of Nicholas II. began as a continuation of that of 
Alexander III. ; but from the first he did his utmost to promote 
Nicholas industry and commerce. The coercive policy 
H- against all opponents was, however, maintained to 

the full. The war with Japan and the humiliations that 
Russia suffered during its course, together with the belief 
that Russian officials had exhibited great incompetence and 
corruption, made the maintenance of the old system impossible. 
There were serious mutinies in army and navy. Petrograd 
and other Russian cities were the scenes of violent revolutionary 
risings. In October, 1905, the Czar promised the summons of 
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a Duma, based on a wide franchise, with control over tax- 
ation and a vote on legislation. The Assembly Duma, 
came together in 1906, and some prophesied that 
constitutionalism would be introduced without difficulty into 
Russia. There were violent differences of opinion among the 
members themselves, but the extremists w'ere supported by 
the majority, and the Czar in alarm dissolved the first Duma. 
Nor was this all. As the next Duma exhibited much the same 
temper, methods of the utmost violence were adopted for the 
suppression of revolutionary ideas ; and Western Europe was 
shocked by the stories of execution and exile to Siberia. A 
fairly loyal and obedient Duma was at last obtained by very 
questionable means ; but little advance had been made towards 
a settled constitutional life or the conciliation of the subject 
nationalities, esj)ecially the Finns and the Poles, Russia and 
when the Great War came. Russia at once assumed the Great 
a new importance in Europe. She was no longer 
the enemy but the friend of liberty and the bulwark of Europe 
against German militarism. Her armies and her generab 
at first exceeded all that was hoped of them. 

Ill 

In a previous chapter we carried the history of Great 
Britain as far as the death of Queen Victoria. The thirteen 
years that passed between that event and the Great 
outbreak of the Great War were full of important Britain, 
events, which had no reference at all to the unguessed tragedy 
which was awaiting the country. 

The Boer War came to an end in April, 1902. It had been 
inf he later stages “ a w'ar of attrition,’’ and the Boers had only 
surrendered wffien the fighting force of the nation End of the 
had been practically annihilated. The conservative Boer War. 
government was in power, with Lord Salisbury at first, and, 
after his resignation, with Balfour as Premier. In 1903 the 
relations of the two parties were profoundly altered by Joseph 
Chamberlain’s advocacy of Protection. Since the adoption by ‘ 
Sir Robert Peel of the ideas of Cobden free trade had been the 
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policy of the country and it was only opposed by a despairing 
Chamber- group. Mr. Chamberlain took up the idea of Pro- 
lain and tective tariffs both on economic and on political 
Protection, grounds, and probably with him the political 
motive was the stronger. He had become, during his tenm^e of 
the office of Colonial Secretary, a passionate Imperialist, and he 
hoped that protective tariffs might do for the British Empire 
what the Zollverein had done for Germany. He hoped that 
the colonies and dominions would first get used to acting 
together for commercial reasons and might afterwards develop 
a common political organization. Chamberlain, by his opposi- 
tion to Gladstone's Home Rule Bill, had split the liberal party 
and given the conservatives a long lease of power. His new 
policy was almost as fatal to the conservatives. 
There were numerous defections from the party, and 
this forced Balfour to resign office in November, 
1905. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman succeeded 
and soon dissolved Parliament. The general election gave 
the liberals the most complete victory at the polls that had been 
won by any party since the reign of Queen Anne. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was forced by ill-health 
to resign early in 1908, but his short tenure of office was 
Campbell- noteworthy for the grant of complete self-govern- 
Banner- ment to the recently conquered Boer republics. 

Soon the Cape and Natal joined with them to 
form a single State ; and General Botha, so receiuly in arms 
against Great Britain, became the first Prime IMinister of 
United South Africa and remained so until lus death. History 
hardly knows of any such transformation. The conduct of 
South Africa since that time bears emphatic testimony to the 
healing eflect of liberty and justice. 

Asquith succeeded Campbell-Bannerman, and henceforth 
two issues dominated all the rest. There were in the first 
Asquith place a series of measures aiming at the ameliora- 
and Lloyd tion of the condition of the poor wdiich emanated 
George. chiefly from the fertile brain of Lloyd George, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; an Old Age Pensions Act 
giving a pension of five shillings per week to all over the age 
of seventy, and an Insurance Act, whereby the State added 
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to the contributions of the employer and the employed to 
insure to wage-earners a certain sum per week in case 
of incapacity through illness. These proposals provoked 
violent controversies, which are not yet quite at an end. But 
never in modern England had the State applied itself so 
earnestly to improve the condition of the poor. 

The other great question of the period was the position and 
j)ower of the House of Lords. It was no new question. Glad- 
stone’s last speech in Parliament had been devoted 
to a denunciation of the pow(‘r of the Peers, 

The liberal party found itself directly opposed by the Liberal 
them on the questions which it had most at heart, 

The Peers had rejected Home Rule Bills, and in 
1909 they rejected the Budget which was required for the new 
social legislation. A dissolution of Parliament 
followed at once that the feeling' of the country Budget 
might be tested on the issue between the Commons 
and the Lords. The liberal majority fell considerably ; but 
the liberals wnlh the labour party and the Irish nationalists 
had a majority of 122. 

The Lords now accepted the Budget that they had previously 
l ejected ; but Asquith follow^ed on with a measure limiting the 
veto of the House of Lords on legislation to tw^o years. After 
that, if the veto was again exercised, it w’^as to be ^ 
neglected and the statute w^mld pass automatically* 
into force after it had received the King’s signature, powers of 
This measure had itself to pass the House of Lords, 
but did so at last after King George V., w’ho had 
just succeeded Edward VII., had promised to create sufficient 
I)eers to pass t he measure if it w^as rt^sisted further. 

The liberals had now the w^eapon in their hands w^hich 
alone would make jMxssible the passing of a Home Rule Bill and 
they proceeded at once to a{)ply it to the purpose, Home 
A Home Rule Bill was passed rapidly through the Rule 
House of Commons. The Lords did not withdraw Passed, 
their opposition, but the recently created machinery w^as put 
into force and the Bill was passed. 

Even after it had passed the way was far from smooth. 
There were preparations of vigorous resistance to the Bill in 
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Ireland, especially in Ulster — ^preparations that came very 
near to civil war. All efforts at compromise were in vain, 
Threatened outlook in Ireland was undoubtedly very 

resistance grave. Then suddenly all other issues, even the 
in Ireland, gravest, were swallowed up in the question 

of War or Peace. When war came the Home Rule Bill, by 
agreement, received the signature of the king, but its applica- 
tion was suspended until the end of the war. 

IV 

It will perhaps be difficult for the student of history in a 
future age to realize that these domestic events almost 
monopolized the attention of the English people. Diploma- 
tists watched the gathering of the storm with anxiety : but to 
the ordinary citizen the war of 1914 came as a bolt from the 
blue. We will follow the international relations of the European 
States sufficiently to understand how the two great alliances 
were formed that clashed together in this unparalleled war. 

The preponderance of Germany in Europe after 1871 was 
unquestioned, and Bismarck used the prestige of the country 
The draw to his side the Emperors of Russia and of 

League of Austria. This is what is called the League of the 
the Three Three Emperors : but the phrase is incorrect 
Emperors, seems to have been no formal 

alliance. Western Europe remained at peace, if not peaceful, 
and it seemed as though in the West the State system had 
reached a permanent form. But the Balkan peninsula was 
continually agitated by movements and alarms ; and every 
great diplomatic change in Europe down to the war of 1914 
has been closely related to some development in the Balkans. 

The decadence and disintegration of Turkey have gone on 
continuously ; and nearly all round her circumference there 
The dis- been a narrowing of her frontiers and the 

integration formation of.new States. "J'he two forces that have 
of Turkey, constantly undermined the power of Turkey are 
religion and nationality in close alliance. The majority of the 
population of the Turkish dominions in Europe are Christians of 
the Eastern or “ orthodox ” Church, and the Mohamedan yok^ 
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has pressed on them with irritating and oppressive force. They 
have all felt moreover that the Turks are aliens, and they have 
been accustomed to look to Russia for protection and sym- 
pathy. Greece had established itself in the south Qrecce. 
in complete independence as early as 1829. The 
mountain State of Montenegro in the west, after heroic combats, 
had won for itself practical independence, though the Turkish 
government had never recognized its independence. To the 
north of the Danube Roumania possessed self- 
government but remained nominally within the 
limits of the Turkish Empire. South of the Danube Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, Serbia and above all Bulgaria, were in 
continual unr(3st. The Turks were conscious of the weakness 
of their hold upon these peoples and looked to methods of terror 
to keep them in subordination. There were many promises 
of reform, but they came to little or nothing. In 1875 the 
miitterings of rebellion developed into open 
defiance of the Tmkish power in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. The insurgents won some early successes, but 
then they were overwhelmed by the Turkish armies. At the 
same lime tlic Bulgarians, who were on the eve of a similar 
movement for inde])cndence, were crushed by the Turks with 
terrible cruelty. The Bulgarian massacres sent a thrill of 
horror through all Europe. 

It was rec(jgnized by diplomatists that the Balkan peninsula 
was the storm-centre of Europe. Russia and Austria were 
ini crested as neighbours; Great Britain because xheRusso- 
of her commercial interests in the MeditdTanean. Turkish 
There \vere conferences, proposals and counter pro- War. 
posals in plenty. At last, in 1877, Russia sent an ultimatum, 
and as her demands were not accepted, w^ar came at once. 
The other great powers stood aloof and looked on at the duel. 

In the war both the Tiu'kish troops and their commanders 
showed unex])cc1 ed powers, and it seemed for a time as though 
the Russians might be driven back behind the Danube, but in 
the end the numbers, wealth and organization of Russia and the 
corruption of the Turkish government produced their inevitable 
results. The Russians, helped only by the Roumanians, 
penetrated into the neighbourhood of Constantinople and 

8 F 
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Turkey lay at their mercy. The Treaty of San Stefano was 
Treaty of forced upon the Turks, and, if it had been put 
San Ste- into effect, Turkey would have ceased to be an 
fano. important power in Europe. But here the European 
powers again intervened, Great Britain under Disraeli taking a 
leading part. The power of Germany and the influence of 
Bismarck were displayed by the choice of Berlin as the scene 
Treaty of of a European congress, which led up, after much 
Berlin. discussion, to the Treaty of Berlin. The deep 

humiliation of Turkey, implied in the Treaty of San Stefano, 
was avoided in the Berlin treaty, but her loss in territory and 
prestige was very great. Koumania, Montenegro, and Serbia 
were declared sovereign and independent States. Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, while remaining nominally within the Turkish 
dominions, were placed under the administration of Austria. 
Instead of the great State of Bulgaria, which had been planned 
by the Treaty of San Stefano, a comparatively small State with 
that name was established, stretching only as far south as the 
Balkan mountains, but enjoying practical independence. To 
the south of the mountains a State was created under the name 
of Roumelia, with large powers of self-government, but still 
under the suzerainty of the Sultan. Great Britain claimed and 
obtained Cyprus as the reward of her services in defence of the 
Sultan ; but there too the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan 
was still maintained. 

The alliance of the three Emperors hardly survived the 
results of this war. The Czar of Russia and his minister 
The Triple GortschakofI felt that they had been foiled in their 
Alliance. schemes in the Balkans largely by Bismarck and 
Germany; and without any overt rupture, the relations between 
Germany and Russia became cold and strained. On the other 
hand Austria felt herself drawn to Germany for the very reason 
that Germany was alienated from Russia ; for Russia and 
Austria began to feel themselves inevitable rivals for power 
and influence in the Balkans. Italy soon after joined the 
Austro-German alliance. Things were not going smoothly 
with the Italian kingdom ; and the monarchy, confronted by 
enemies at home and abroad, felt the need of the support of 
the strong military monarchies of Central Europe. The colonial 
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ambitions of France, moreover, contributed to the same 
result. France had recently acquired Tunis, and - , 

Italy saw with alarm the presence of the French Germany 
power so near to her southern coasts. So in 1883 and 
the Triple Alliance was concluded. Germany, 

Austria, and Italy declared that their one aim was to maintain 
the peace of Europe. From the first there was a strong party 
in Italy, which regarded with dislike this union with Austria, 
her hereditary enemy, and with “ the barbarians of the north,” 
France felt herself more than ever isolated in Europe ; 
opposed by the Triple Alliance in whose pacific intentions 
she did not believe, irritated with England, and 
conscious that her military strength was unequal Franco- 
to so many possible dangers. Help came to her Russian 
from Russia — a State whose history, constitution 
and aim were almost the antithesis of her own. But they 
were drawn together by a common hostility to Germany. Since 
Germany by the Treaty of Frankfort had torn away Alsace and 
Lorraine from France in defiance of the wishes of the people, 
hostility between the two States was a permanent feature 
of European politics. The jealousy and hostility between 
Germany and Russia was of a less declared and dramatic kind, 
but it was almost equally strong. It was an inexpressible 
relief to France when she again possessed an ally in Europe, 
and an ally of such huge resources and such indefinite powers. 
The defeat of Russia in her war with Japan (1905) broke her 
prestige for a time, but led up to a reorganization of her forces, 
which prepared the way for the great feats she accomplished at 
the beginning of the Great War. 

In 1903, the movement began whereby Great Britain 
entered into an entente cordialc with France, and created in 
all but name another Triple Alliance to confront 
that whose formation wo have already seen. The entente 
movement was not a sudden one. In spite of much 
friction, arising for the most part out of African pj-ance 
and Colonial questions, there had been a steady and Great 
rapprochement between France and Great Britain 
for some time past. There was general admiration for the 
heroic tenacity of France under her great disasters, and for her 
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great achievements in art, science, and thought. But the 
immediate cause of the step was probably the hostile attitude 
of Germany towards Britain during the Boer War, and the 
creation of a strong German fleet, which began almost imme- 
diately afterwards. We do not know what exactly were the 
agreements into which Great Britain entered with France, but 
they developed continuously and ripened into something that 
was practically an alliance. 

Alliance then confronted alliance, and for some time the 
grouping of Europe seemed favourable to peace. The forty- 
The armed f hree years that elapsed between the two great 
peace of wars are the longest period during which the States 
Europe. Western Europe have been at peace since the 

second centiuy of our era. Men began to hope that if we 
reached half a century of peace, the futility of the vast prepara- 
tions would become apparent, and some organization of 
Europe on a basis of mutual trust might be acciepted. It 
seemed too that the heart of Europe was turning to peace. 
France seemed to be forgetting her dreams of revenge, and in 
Britain any statesman who dared to speak of war as anything 
but a great evil, would have had to disappear from public life. 
The dangerous and warlike temper of much German thought 
was known, though not so well as it is now, but from individual 
Germans and important groups came manifestations of peaceful 
aims which were certainly sincere. Posterity will find it 
difficult to realise the golden hopes of European concord 
which were entertained by many in the midsummer of 1914. 

The causes of the Great War will occupy the pens of 
countless investigators perhaps for centuries to come. We 
No suffi Europe, so full of organizations for 

dent or- war, had no satisfactory organization for peace, 
panization The Czar had, in 1908, made a noble and partially 
or peace, successful contribution to that end, when he invited 
the Great Powers of Europe to meet in conference at the Hague 
(1898) and discuss means for the disarmament of Europe. So 
'pjjg far as disarmament is concerned, the Conference 

Hague was an entire failure, for the German representa- 
Conference. refused to consider it seriously, but it re- 
sulted in the establishment of an international tribunal at the 
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Hague, which has already contributed to the settlement of 
many international disputes by arbitration, and will form the 
basis of renewed effort towards peace when the war is over. But 
clearly the machinery of the Hague was insufficient ; and the 
temper of the States of Europe did not allow any more complete 
system to be adopted. 

The Great War came chiefly through two channels : colonial 
competition and the rivalry of the Great Powers in the l^lkans. 
Germany, proud of her rapid advance in wealth, Colonial 
organization and power, claimed a corresponding ambition of 
share in the control of the non-European world ; Germany, 
rather as a satisfaction to her ambition than as a necessity for 
her people, whose prosperity was unquestioned. But the 
world was almost completely occupied, and colonial acquisitions 
could, for the most part, only be made by the dispossession of 
other nations. Yet Germany won a colonial power full of 
promise. By arrangement with the other powers she had 
gained large and promising possessions in Africa ; she had 
occupied Tsing Tao in China, and made of it the base of a 
highly organized and successful attempt to establish a great 
commercial power in China ; she had cast eyes, too, on North 
Africa, where Morocco alone remained outside of Einopean 
control ; but her efforts there had no success, 

They provoked the hostility of France, who was 
supported by Great Britain. Germany had to submit to a 
somewhat humiliating rebuff, and it was France who estab- 
lished her protectorate in Morocco. 

The Moroccan question lies near to the cause of the war, 
but the match tliat kindled the conflagration was struck in 
the Balkans. Germany, in close league wdth Germany 
Austria, had seen in the Balkans and in Asiatic in the 
Tjirkey a promising opening for her influence and East 
hm* commerce. The emperor had paraded his friendship with 
the Sultan ; later, Germany gained a predominant share in 
the construction of the Bagdad railway. But to understand 
the situation in the Balkans, we must glance at the chief events, 
which have happened there since the Treaty of Berlin. 

It was assumed by diplomacy that this was the last dis- 
memberment of Turkey, and the phrase ‘‘ the future integrity 
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of the dominions of the Sultan ’’ appeared again. But no force 
Dismem- seems to avail to buttress up the Turkish power, 
^riMnt of Roumelia and Bulgaria were united in 1885. 
since the passed under British rule in 1882,, . Crete 

Treaty of was placed under Greek rule in 1898. In 1908, 
Berlin. after a revolution had swept the Sultan from 
the throne and raised a hope of internal reforms, the Austrian 
Empire took advantage of the internal weakness of Turkey to 
declare the annexation of Bosnia apd Herzegovina, and at 
the same time Bulgaria declared her complete independence. 
In 1912 the Italians invaded and occupied Tripoli. The 
adventure proved more serious than they had anticipated, but 
they held their own against all efforts to dislodge them 
until Turkey was forced to cede them the country, under the 
nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, by the great war that 
broke out in the Balkans. 

The Revolution at Constantinople in 1908 and the action 
of Austria in annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina had produced 
a general fermentation throughout the peninsula. All hopes 
of reconciliation between the Turks and the subject populations 
soon died away, and the Christian States of the Balkans saw 
in the dissensions of the Turks a chance of expelling them 
from Europe. A secret ‘‘ Balkan League was formed between 
Greece, Bulgaria, Montenegro and Serbia ; they laid aside for 
the time their own quarrels (which were a little later to lead 
to so fierce a war) and agreed to concentrate all their efforts 
on the defeat of the Turks. The war began in October, 1912, 
and found the Turks unprepared. Greeks, Serbians, Monte- 
negrins and Bulgarians all gained victories against them ; but 
the heaviest fighting fell to the lot of the Bulgarians, who 
defeated the Turks in two great battles, advanced to the lines of 
Chataldja, which guard Constantinople, and subsequently took 
the strong city of Adrianoplc. The war seemed at an end, and 
a congress was called in London to settle the terms of peace. 

These efforts, though sincerely made and renewed, proved 
unavailing, and, while in the West diplomatists still talked 
of peace, a new and more fearful struggle broke out in the 
Balkans. The jealousies of the powers were bitter in the 
extreme ; Bulgaria and her King Ferdinand thought that 
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the efforts they had made gave them the right to the 
greater part of the spoil ; the rivalry between Bulgaria and 
Greece for the possession of Salonica had led to bloodshed even 
during the first war, and was one of the chief issues in the 
second. Bulgaria now found herself at war with all the other 
Balkan powers. 

In the struggle which broke out in June, 1913, the 
Bulgarians fared even worse than the Turks had done. The 
Roumanians joined their enemies. The Turks reocoupied 
Adrianople. The Bulgarians were beaten again and again, and 
soon begged for terms from their opponents and from Europe. 
This second struggle produced horrors not surpassed by any- 
thing in medieval warfare. “ The Balkans,” said an eye- 
witness, “ is one vast madhouse where sanity seems ridiculous 
and folly wisdom.” At the end of July an armistice was 
granted, and peace followed before long. 

A new era had opened for the Balkans, though the high 
hopes of the early days of the struggle — when a confederation 
of the Balkan States seemed possible — were far from bfeing 
fulfilled. The Turks still held Constantinople and regained 
Adrianople ; but their days as an important European power 
were at an end. Bulgaria gained access to the Aegean sea, 
but fell short of the wide dominions that had at one time 
seemed within her grasp. Serbia, with enlarged borders, 
became a considerable power ; she seemed to have taken her 
revenge for the battle’of Kossovo, in which the Serbian Empire 
had been crushed by the Turks in 1398 ; but she was still with- 
out access to the sea, and still saw in Bosnia and Herzegovina 
millions of the same race as herself subject to Austrian rule. 
Greece had gained greatly in territory and prestige : Crete was 
united to her : Salonica was recognized as Greek : it seemed 
certain that once again, after so many centuries, Athens would 
count as an important influence in European affairs. There 
is assured hope for the future of the Balkans ; though it was 
from this quarter that the spark came which lit the conflagra- 
tion which began to blaze in Europe in 19141 

No effort can be made here to disentangle the different 
forces which thrust Europe into the abyss in July, 1914. The 
perspective of the events will alter as the ye^s pass, and 
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the relative importance of different influences, personal and 

The causes hardly yet be weighed with a cool 

of the mind. Perhaps a future historian will chiefly 
Great War emphasize the amount of combustible material in 
o 1914. Europe, and the absence of all machinery for 
avoiding a conflagration. But it seems certain that any study 
of the documents which have been already published will lead 
to the conviction that war came in July, 1914, because Germany 
and Austria willed that it should come, and took unscrupulous 
advantage of events in the Balkans to bring it about. Russia 
and Austria were the great rivals there, and at the end of the 
Russo-Japanese War Austria had, with the help of Germany, 
inflicted a sharp check on Russian amlhtions there. Serbia 
was regarded as the chief enemy by Austria, and in 1908 Austria 
had supported charges against Serbia of a conspiracy against 
Austria by documents w^hich she had later to admit were 
forgeries : not merely such a rehandling of a real document as 
Bismarck had been guilty of with regard to the Ems telegram 
in 1870, but a complete and monstrous forgery, which has no 
parallel in the modern political life of European States. Austria 
had designed to attack Serbia in 1913, but had been prevented 
by Italy. In 1914 there came an incident which served as an 
excuse. The heir to the Austrian throne was murdered at 
Serajevo on June 28th. The Serbian govci’mnent was sus- 
pected of complicity and Austria-Hungary demanded redress 
in an ultimatum of so violent a character that it was in itself 
an act of war. Russia, always the protector of the Slavonic 
States of the Balkans, showed herself ready to defend Serbia 
against the monstrous demands of Austria. Germany 
declared her determination to support Austiia. Erance 
could not refuse to abide by her alliance with Russia. 
Efforts were made by the British foreign minister to settle 
the quarrel by conciliation and conference. But all was in 
vain. Italy indeed declared that she was not bound to support 
her allies of the Triple Alliance in a war which was aggressive 
on their side ; and in consequence remained for some time 
neutral. But Great Britain was drawn into the war by her 
close friendship with France and her promise* to protect the 
neutrality of Belgium which was attacked by Germany, 
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though Germany had herself guaranteed that neutrality. It 
cannot be doubted that the vast majority of the population 
of Europe desired peace ; but they found themselves dragged 
helplessly into the teeth of the terrible machine, which it had 
been the chief business of the statesmen of Europe for half 
a century to construct. 

Volume xii. oi the Cambridge Modern History gives a summary 
and full bibliography. J. H. Hose’s Development of European Nations 
since 1870. Gooch's History of Our Own Time (1S85-1911) is a very 
useful summary. The Balkans^ A History by different writers, 
llanotaux’s Modern France, flohenlolio's Memoirs. Headlam’s 
History of Fourteen Days. Gilbert Murray’s Foreign Policy of Sir 
Edward Qrey. 


CHAPTER XXII 

The Great War 
I 

It is a very difficult task for one who has lived through the 
five years during which the world was torn by the struggle 
which we seem agreed to call the Great War to attempt to tell 
something about it in the space of not more than thirty pages. 
Every morning’s paper seemed to contain news on which the 
destinies of the world might hinge ; men and events were seen 
through an atmosphere that distorted and discoloured every- 
thing. As the student of history looked on at the stream of 
authentic and garbled information, of wild rumours and of 
mere lies which submerged the minds of most men, he reflected 
sometimes with irony on the materials out of which history is 
made, on the sources from which Herodotus drew his history 
of the Persian wars, on the nature of medieval chronicles, on 
the uncertain foundations of many historical judgments that 
are never questioned, on Napoleon’s saying that history was 
“ a lie agreed upon.” But that mood of scepticism is un- 
reasonable. History is not truth, but an approximation to 
the truth which we believe grow’s closer and closer. In this 
chapter we shall try to speak of the war as though it were 
long past, and no longer left its traces on the hearts and hopes 
of all of us. 
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It is little to say that this war surpasses in magnitude and 
destructiveness all other wars that are recorded in history. 
The comba- Much more than three-quarters of the land surface 
^^^*^**®* of the earth was engaged in the struggle. So 
Central numerous were the combatant states that it is 

Powers. actually diflicult to be sure of the whole list of 
them. To begin with, Germany and Austria were confronted 
by Russia, France, Great Britain, Serbia, Montenegro, Belgium, 
and Japan. But other states were soon drawn into the 
conflict. Germany had for long past been devoting great 
attention to Turkey, and had seen in her vast and ill-organized 
territories an opening for her capital and her organizing 
capacity. There was probably some underatanding between 
the two countries even before the outbreak of the war. Two 
German cruisers — the Ooehen and Breslau — escaped from the 
pursuit of the British war-vessels into Constantinople in August, 
1914. The open alliance of Turkey with Germany followed 
almost immediately. Ferdinand of Bulgaria joined the same 
side in the summer of lOlii. Those four states found no further 
allies until the end of the war. But on the other side there 
were adhesions until near the end. The following are the chief. 

Italy was a member of the Triple Alliance with Austria 
and Germany, but the union was felt to be an unnatural one 
(6) The when the war came, Italy declared that her 

Allies, Italy, treaty with Germany only contemplated help in a 
defensive war, and that this was on the side of Germany an 
aggressive war ; and that Italy would therefore remain neutral. 
Italian opinion was in a great ferment. The desire to regain 
“ unredeemed Italy ” and indignation with such outrages as the 
sinking of the Lusitania were in conflict with considerations of 
safety and pecuniary profit. But in May, 1915, Italy declared 
war against Austria and threw herself into the cause of the allies. 

Roumania was the next most important accession in Europe. 
She had shown her military strength in the later stages of the 
_ . Balkan wars ; her sympathies were usually with 

XxOUllUUllA* -n -11 •'x 

France and the west, to which her Latin origin 
seemed to attract her. But her royal family was a branch of 
the Hohenzollerns, and the family bond had often influenced 
her policy. When, however. King Carol died in 1914 the 
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situation changed, and two years later (August, 191C) Roumauia 
declared war on Austria. The long Roumanian frontier and 
her untouched resources aroused the liveliest hopes of a great 
success. Her speedy collapse was one of the most bitter dis- 
appointments of the war 

Greece had wavered long. The Greek queen was the sister 
of the German Kaiser, and the little state was exposed to 
cruel pressure from both sides. Her best-known 
statesman, Venizelos, had from the first supported 
the cause of the allies. In 1!H7 King Constantine was forced 
to abdicate. A little later Greece gave active help to the allies. 

At the end of the war the only European states that 
remained neutral were : Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Spain. The neutrals outside of The Colonies 
Europe were hardly more numerous. From the and Africa, 
first it was clear that the most distant parts of the world would 
be involved in the contest. For the enemies of Germany flung 
themselves upon her colonies in Africa and in the Pacific 
Ocean, while Japan attacked her possessions in China. Nearly 
all Africa was therefore involved from the first, as well as all 
the colonies and possessions of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium. But for a time the American continents stood out- 
side of the contest with the exception of Canada, which fought 
as a part of the British Empire. The last stage United 
of the war saw the United States sucked into the states and 
whirlpool, and in the wake of the United States South 
came most of the I’epublics of South America. ®"ca* 
When the end came the peace with Germany was signed by 
twenty-seven states. The armies reflected this amazing gather- 
ing of nations : the roads and frontier of France were thick 
with men of every voice, language, and creed. No prophet 
had ever foretold so complete a world-war. 

All the European nations from the outset. Great Britain 
from the end of 1915, the United States from the time of her 


entry, adopted the principle of compulsory service The great 

and called upon the whole manhood of the nation nuiuMrs of 
1 ^ mi combatants, 

to take arms. The armies were in consequence 

huge beyond all precedent, and it is hardly possible that the 


world can be doomed to see greater. The casualties were even 
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larger than seemed to be implied by the numbers, for the 
fighting was close and desperate beyond all expectation. Some 



writers on military topics had said confidently that hand-to- 
hand fighting was for ever impossible, and that the bayonet 
might go the way of the Roman short sword and the armoured 
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knight. But after a few weeks of open warfare the armies 
on the west established themselves in trench lines extending 
from Ostend to Switzerland, and there at short distance 
and with every kind of weapon carried on a murderous struggle, 
without armistice, truce, or rest, under the soil and in the 
air as well as on the earth’s surface. The statistics of the 
war have not yet been worked out, and estimates vary widely. 
But more than fifty millions of men have been engaged in the 
fighting ; the killed reach not less than eight millions ; the 
wounded are perhaps four times as many. A generation of 
the youth of Europe — who should have been the statesmen, 
the artists, the men of science, the religious leaders of the 
world — have been swept away. 

Science from its beginning has been the ally of the soldier ; 
but the alliance has had its sinister culmination in these 
terril)le years. The trenches have not been more Science and 
decisive arenas of the struggle than the laboratories the war. 
and the engineering workshoi)s of the different countries. 
Napoleon’s wars were hardly more different from Julius Caesar’s 
than these wars have been different from Napoleon’s, in the 
weapons used and the methods employed. Science had mastered 
a great many of the secrets of the universe during the past 
century, and the result has been an unparalleled destruction of 
human life. Before the war it was clear that certain inventions 
would be of the utmost use to the soldier. The submarine 
had for many years been a regular part of all navies ; the 
airplane and the dirigible balloon (the Zeppelin, as it was 
called from its (fcrman inventor) were too recent inventions to 
have shown their military efficacy. Both played a part of 
great influence on the chanictcr of the operations and 011 the 
result. When hostilities had begun the inventors of all 
countries worked feverishly to discover new devices of attack 
or defence. Poison gases and liquid fire were first employed 
by the Germans, but were then at once adopted by all com- 
batants. In September, 1915 , there appeared in the British 
armies the armoured motor-cars, carrying machine-guns and 
specially constructed to cross the enemy’s trenches, » T ani,, .. 
which received the nickname of “ tanks.” The 
German generals have admitted that these contributed largely 
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fco their defeat. Tanks, airplanes, Zeppelins, and 'submarines 
all depended on the internal combustion engine, without which 
the war could hardly have been fought. Science also made 
during the war wonderful contributions to the sanitation of 
camps, the prevention of disease and the healing of wounds ; 
but these fell very far short of the assistance she had rendered 
to slaughter. Here is a phase of the war which will arouse 
anxious thought and comment for a long time to come. 
Science stands at the bar of humanity. 

No previous war ever fcixed the energies of all the com- 
munity as this did. There were no non-combatants. It was 

' The civil ™i*st be a short 

popula- one ; and that, though the gigantic armies could 

tions. tjg transported to the scene of action, they could 

not long be maintained there, because of the economic ex- 
haustion of all the states concerned. But the modern state 
proved to have resources far greater thau were suspected. 
The labour of women was called upon to an unprecedented 
extent, and in Great Britain their services were recognized by 
the grant of the parliamentary vote. The dress and deport- 
ment of women changed. The trams and the i)OStiil services, 
the offices, the munition factories, and even the agriculture 
of the various lauds, fell largely into the hands of women. At 
the end, when famine attacked or threatened everywhere, still 
more clearly was every one a willing or an unwilling combatant. 
To feed sparely become a mark of patriotism. But while 
Great Britain and her allies suffered some hardship and much 
inconvenience, famine fell cruelly upon the Central Powers. 

A war in magnitude and in procedure quite unexampled ! 
But in essential aim it was akin to most of the great European 
_ . . wars that preceded it during four centuries. It 

a war for ^ was essentially a war fought for the Balance of 
the Balance Power. Where there is no idea of right, and no 
of Power, power to enforce it, individuals fall spontaneously 
into groups in which the weak try to defend themselves 
against the strong. The balance of power does but imply the 
same spontaneous tendency in states. When the Roman 
Empire dominated the world there was no balance of power ; 
nor did it apply during the Middle Ages, when the Catholic 
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Church and the Holy Roman Empire kept alive the idea of 
the unity of Europe based ou certain standards of right. But 
with the beginning of the sixteenth century the weak bonds 
which had held Europe together were snapped ; national 
egotism became the creed of every state, and the last four 
centuries show us a continuous conflict in which from time 
to time some one state — Spain or France or Austria or Prussia 
or the naval power of Great Britain — seems to Previons 
threaten the independence and even the existence of instances, 
its fellows. The weaker states have always combined against 
the stronger one, and they have never failed to drag it down. 
The Anstro-Spanish power straggled against its rivals for 
more than a century ; Louis XIV. was overthrown in forty 
years ; Great Britain had to yield to her opponents at the end 
of the war of American independence : Napoleon dominated 
Europe nearly twenty years ; Prussia held Em'ope in awe 
from 18G() to 11) IK. It is as useless to denounce xhe 
the principle of balance of power as the instinct of remedy, 
self-presei’vation. It is the rise of the stiite that has removed 
its analogy from private life ; the settled world order, towards 
which it is hoped that the Letigue of Nations is an important 
step, will alone prevent the states of the world from seeing in 
a stronger power a probable enemy and combining for self- 
defence. 

II 

To understand the war it is necessary to climb in 
imagination on to some height from which we may see all 
the theatres of the war, at least in Europe and 
'Western Asia. Thus seen the war is, in its simplest character- 
expression, a long siege of the Central Powere. jsti cs^ f 
They struggle to break through the beleaguering 
lines of the enemy. For a moment they seem to succeed in 
the West ; then they do succeed, at least partially, in the East. 
Meantime the besieging enemy increases in strength, and no 
reinforcements can come to the besieged. There is a last 
great effort to break out in the West. An apparent success is 
gained, but at suicidal cost. The enemy strikes again, and 
the Central Powers have to surrender at discretion. 

To state the same thing more concretely, the Central Powers 
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were blockaded by the British and allied fleets and by the 
English and French armies in the west, and by Italy in the 
south. On the east they were faced by Eussia aud by 
the Balkan States. They could never really break the western 
and southern line ; in the east they gained immense victories 
against Russians, Roumanians, and Serbians, and threatened 
the British hold on Egypt. It was a great series of victories, 
but it was not sufficient. The western and southern lines 
held firm. Then America threw into the scale lier sword, her 
purse, and her enthusiasm. Even before the full weight of 
the American troops could make itself felt, the allies had broken 
through and beaten the Austro-Germans to their knees. 

Again, if for clearne.ss we try to mark the most important 
events of the war, they seem to be these. (1) The great rush 
by which the Germans hoped to finish this war at a blow, 
as they had finished the Austrian war in 18G6 and the 
French in 1<S70. That failed by September, 191 f. (2) For 
close on four years the armies in the west stiaiggled without 
much variation of position, though with scores of great battles 
and deaths almost beyond counting. Meanwhile Russia was 
defeated, and after a wild outbreak of revolution forced to 
capitulate at Brest-Litovsk in March, 1918. (:>) The United 

States declared war in April, 1917. fl) The assault of the 
German armies on the west in March, 191S. seemed for a time 
to promise them victory, but (o) all was ended by the counter- 
offensive of the allies, which Iwgan in July and ended with the 
armistice of November 11, 1918. ((!) Underlying and con- 

ditioning all these events was the continuous vigilance and 
pressure of the British and allied navies. The war is one more 
illustration of the vast importance of naval power even for 
military operations that seem remote from the sea. 

Ill 

The German government and people were confident of 
victory, but conscious of the magnitude of the task before 
German them. The eastern frontier of France had been 

invasion of elaborately fortified, and a rapid victory was not 
Belgium. 

to attend a direct attack there. It was 
decided, therefore, to attack by way of Belgium, though 
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Belgium had done nothing to forfeit her rights as a neutral, 
which Germany had herself promised to observe. If Belgium 
could be induced, by terror or persuasion, to allow the German 
armies to pass, it was possible that Prance might be over- 
thrown by an even swifter blow than that which had been so 
fatal in 1870, and that then Germany might deal separately 
with her Eastern enemies. So though, as Bethmann-HoUweg 
admitted, the breach of international right was flagrant it was 
accepted as a necessity of war, and the German armies marched 
out to “ hew their way ” to victory. 

The Belgian adventure was disappointing from the first, 
and perhaps in tlie long run fatal to German hopes. For 
in the first place the German army encountered «j*he resist- 
a bold defiance and an unexpectedly strong resist- ance of 
ance from the small state, whose refusal to yield to 
threats or promises is among the noblest things in history. 
Liege held out for some precious days until the great siege 
guns wore brought up. Then the German invaders tried to 
force Belgium to surrender by acts of cruelty and violence, which 
were contrary to all international agreements and almost 
unexampled in warfare between civilized nations. Belgium 
stood firm in spite of all. She appealed for help to France 
and Great Britain, who tvero among the guarantors of her 
neutrality, and began a struggle in which her troops were 
driven from one gnxit city after another, but held on to a tiny 
corner of Belgian territory until four years later triumph came 
to reward her tenacity and her valour. 

Not only were the Germans delayed by the resistance of 
Belgium, but their disregard of the country’s neutrality made 
the interference of Great Britain inevitable. Before Great 
1860 Prussia had been warned by Lord Stanley Britain en*- 
that if she desired the neutrality of Great Britain tersthewar. 
she must not touch Belgium, and now every consideration of 
honour and of safety brought her into the struggle along with 
France. The Liberal government, in which Asejuith was Prime 
Minister, Lloyd George Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir 
Edward Grey Foreign Minister, was supported by the Conserva- 
tive party, and despatched the British expeditionary army to 
France. It was eagerly welcomed by the French President, 

3 & 
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Poincare, and the French Prime Minister, Viviani. Thus began 
a partnership in arms, which stood the terrible strain of the four 
years’ war wonderfully well, and has, it is hoped, laid the foun- 
dation of a permanent understanding between the two peoples. 

At the time, however, nothing could withstand the German 
deluge. The organization of the invaders was wonderful ; it 
-pijg seemed that everything had been thought out 

German and prepared for. Namur fell with disappointing 

advance. rapidity after Liege. The French were heavily 
defeated at Charleroi after stubborn fighting, and the English 
army escaped from an encircling movement by a rapid retreat 
from Mons. German cavalry reached within twelve miles of 
Paris. The fall of the city was prophesied, and the seat of 
government was hastily removed to Bordeaux. It was the 
darkest hour of the war, which was destined to have many. 
Then came a sudden and decisive reversal of fortune, in 
which the over-confidence of the German leaders, and the 
unshaken courage, energy, and organizing capacity of the 
French played the most important parts. Von Kluok moved 
from the west to the east, hoping to envelop the Frencli 
army. He thus afforded an opening for a counter-attack, 
which General Joffre made use of with great effect. Exposed 
to a flank attack, the German army, in a series of great 
struggles, which are known as the Battle of the Marne, was 
forced to retreat all along the line, and to a con- 
siderable depth. A great tract of French territory 
was thus redeemed from the invader and a success 
gaiued, which is now seen to be a decisive incident 
in the war. Germany had missed her spring ; if she had gained 
it she might perhaps have reduced France and Britain to a 
position in which it would have been impossible for them to 
continue the struggle effectively. The Germans never again 
came so near to the possibility of victory. 

Yet some disappointment for the allies followed. The 
retreat of the Germans did not become a rout, they fell back 
Trench prepared fortifications, and defled all efforts 

war&re to break through. Soon on both sides the armies 
begins. themselves into trenches, which stretched 

from the sea to the Alps, and in them for the next four years 


Battle of 
the Marne, 
6-12 Sept, 
1914. 
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millions of men endured sufferings that to the imagination 
seemed beyond the limits of human patience. 

The victory of the Marne was badly needed to compensate 
for a heavy defeat that had been received by the Kussians. 
Great hopes hiid been placed in the Russian army, Russians 
which was believed to have been completely re- defeated at 
formed since its defeat in the Japanese War. Tannenberg. 
There were even wild reports of Russian troops that were 
passing through England to the French front. The facts 
were less encouraging. A Russian army invaded the eastern 
provinces of Prussia and gained important victories. Then, 
on August 26, 1914, they were attacked at Tannenberg by a 
German army under Ilindenburg, who, taking the great risks 
that the situation demanded, inflicted upon them an over- 
whelming defeat. Thus early the Eastern and Western fronts 
presented the contrast of characteristics which they maintained 
to the end : tenacious resistance and victory for the allies in 
the west ; in the east splendid but transitoiy Russian victories, 
and then complete ruin. 


IV 

The Western Front 

P’or three years and a half, from September, 1914, to March, 
1918, the struggle deepened in intensity. Both sides indulged 
ill loud prophecies of victory. The Germans declared that a 
complete victory was certain before each autumn ; the allies 
indulged in hojies of an early “break through” and the 
disruption of Germany. The AYestern and Italian fronts 
employed during this period the larger forces and attracted 
most attention, but despite the herculean efforts of both sides 
no definite result came from the continual holocausts of 
victims. In the east there were alternations of victory and 
defeat, and great results gained which seemed to flatter the 
highest German hopes. 

But first let us cast a hasty glance on the course of the 
naval war, where defeat for the allies would have meant the 
failure of American supplies and munitions, the The naval 
definite defeat of Great Britain and her Dominions, 'war« 
and probably the starvation of France and of Italy. The 
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result here may be very quickly told. The Germans gained 
temporary successes ; individual cruisers harried the commerce 
of the allies ; their submarines displayed great daring and 
skill. But the real supremacy of the allied fleets was hardly 
challenged and never shaken. In December, 1914, a German 
naval force which had defeated a small British squadron was 
destroyed by Admiral Sturdee at the Falkland Islands. The 
greatest German effort was made in May, 1916, when the 
The battle German fleet sailed out from the Kiel Canal and 
of Jutland, encountered Admiral Beatty and the advance guard 
of the British fleet off Jutland. He inflicted heavy damage 
on the British, but suffered heavily himself ; and when Jellicoo 
with the main British fleet appeared the Germans escaped 
with all speed. They made no further serious attempt on the 
naval power of the allies, and henceforth trusted almost 
entirely to their submarines. A close blockade was kept on 
Germany, and by li)16 there was serious scarcity of food and 
of some munitions of war. 

The struggle in France and Belgium occupied more 
attention than any other. Scores of battles involving greater 
numbers and heavier fighting than Waterloo were fonght there, 
yet the general result can be shortly stated. The line sagged 
and swayed, bulging now this way now that, but usually to the 
advantage of the allies, until the great German offensive of 
March, 1918. All methods of slaughter that the ingenuity of 
mankind could devise were employed there : poison gas and 
liquid fire ; mines and balloons and airplanes ; artillery with a 
range of scores of miles, trench-mortars, hand grenades, trench 
knives, bayonets — nothing was wanting. And wet and cold 
added vastly to the miseries which were borne on both sides 
with wonderful fortitude. Our space renders it impossible to do 
more than mention the chief of the titanic efforts on this front. 

A Belgian force held the line nearest the coast. Then 
came the British army, first under the command of Sir John 
Order of French and later of Sir Douglas Haig. The centre 
the armies, of tjjcir resistance was Ypres — before the war a 
lovely medieval city, containing a fine cathedral and many 
noble buildings, besides the much-praised cloth-hall : now a 
heap of hardly distinguishable ruins. And its fate is but 
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typical of the fate of scores of towns and of hundreds of 
villages on the Western front. If the Germans could have 
broken through there they would perhaps have mastered the 
Channel ports. In October, 1914, there was a The battles 
fierce attack which was beaten off with the utmost of Ypres. 
difficulty. In April, 1919, there came another. The use of 
poison gas, of which the British had here their first experience, 
opened for a time a wide gap in the British line. It had to 
be withdrawn and shortened ; but the Ypres front had proved 
impassable. In the third battle of Ypres the British wei'e the 
aggressors. From July to November, 1917, there was heavy 
fighting in front of the heap of ruins that had once been a town. 
Ground was gained ; some thousands of prisoners were taken ; 
the British established thenoselves on Paschendaelc ridge. The 
confidence of the German command was rudely shaken ; but 
the cost had been terrible, and Sir Douglas Haig afterwards 
declared that the operation had exhausted rather than strength- 
ened his armies. 

The next great centre was at Arras and on the upper waters 
of the Somme. Hero first the French and later the British 
were stationed. Here in July, 191(5, was fought The 
the great battle of the Somme. After long fight- Somme, 
iug the German line was pushed back some considerable dis- 
tance, and though there was disappointment because more was 
not gained, it was realized later that the fighting had done 
much to relieve the pressure on the French at Verdnn. 

Further south and east the French held Reims with a 
grip that was never shaken ; though the city was cruelly 
sliclled and the great cathedr.1l — one of the price- 
less treasures of European art — was deplorably 
damaged. There was much fighting round Reims, but it is 
the next French stronghold that most deserves our attention. 

Verdun, on the Meuse, commanded one of the chief routes 
to Paris. There was every motive for both the .attack and the 
defence to put forth all their energies. The Crown ygyjujj 
Prince of Germany was in command of the attack, 
and the defence was chiefly in the hands of General Petain. 
All the horrors and all the heroisms of war are accumulated in 
the story of the fighting round Verdun, which is likely to 
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become the proudest chapter in the French annals of the 
war. The struggle was renewed again and again ; four several 



“ battles ” are counted between February, ] 01 G, and September, 
1917. It seemed sometimes that the place must fall', but 
though the French lines were drawn in it never fell, and 
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in Augoat, 1917, the French recovered, by a serious of re- 
markable assaults, nearly all the ground that had been lost. 
As many German hopes were buried at Verdun as at Ypres. 

There is no doubt that the general result of this fighting 
was unfavourable to the Germans. In March, 1917, they 
retreated to a line that they had long been care- The German 
fully preparing — ^the so-called Hindenburg line, retreat. 

The move was carried out with great skill and with little loss, 
and it embarrassed the operations of the allies. A great attack 
was planned by General Nivelle for April, 1917, and decisive 
results were confidently predicted. Some success was gained, 
but at an incredible cost, which the sadly depleted population 
of France could hardly bear. Yet if the war on the west had 
stood alone there would have been confidence as to the events 
of the next year. It was the news from the Russian front 
that created great anxiety ; and to the Russian front we must 
turn. 

V 

Thk Eastern Front 

The time has not yet come when the history of Russia 
during the war can be written. There have been many 
forces at work to falsify the narrative of events there — hope 
and fear, disappointment and hatred. Here we can only give 
the chief events in the strange story. 

*\V’e have already seen how the victory of Tannenberg 
balanced in the German mind the check of the Marne. But 
in spite of that heavy blow the Russian army Russian 
gained great successes for twelve months after victories, 
that. They struck deep into Galicia, where they found a 
ready welcome from many of the inhabitants. The great city 
of Tjemberg fell in September, 1914. It wi« believed the 
Russians might soon be before Cracow. But the great fortress 
of Przemysl lay on the route, and it did not surrender until 
March, 1915, when over 100,000 Austrians laid down their 
arms. High hopes were entertained of the passage of the 
Carpathians and the invasion of Hungary, but to hope from 
Russia was all through the war to be disappointed. There was 
nothing on the east that corresponded to the unbreakable 
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iron rampart on the west. Nothing in the past history of 
Russia warranted a belief in her capacity for carrying on with 
success the huge war where organization, science, and tenacity 
counted for more than courage or mere endurance. If the 
Russian front held, the defeat of Germany was certain and at 
an early date. The Germans prepared for a heavy assault, 
and great armies were put under the command of Mackensen, 
who shares with Ludendorff and Hindenburg wiiat military 
glory was won by the Germans during the war. He drove 
in a wedge that forced the Russians to abandon Przemysl, 
Lemberg, and Warsaw. The Russian armies under the Grand 
Duke Nicholas made an orderly retreat, but great territories 
had fallen into the hands of the Germans by August, 11)15 : 
they had occupied Poland, Lithuania, and Courland. 

In spite of this failure the hopes of a great Russian 
triumph were never higher than in 11)16. Arras and muni- 
Brussilofs round in great (jnantities to 

great Archangel, and had made their way from thence 
offensive. Russian armies. With ranks refilled and 

reorganized Brussilof attacked the Austrians in Volhynia and 
the Bukovina. The results were amazing. Day by day the 
news came of towns taken, lands occupied, and thousands of 
prisoners captured. The Bukovina was conquered and the 
prisoners were said to number 400,000, though many of those 
were due rather to voluntary suiTcnder than to capture in 
battle. But this was not realized at the Lime, and anytlfllig 
seemed possible to Brussilof. The greatest result of his 
victories was the declaration of Roumania, which had long 
wavered, that she was prepared to join the allies. Now a great 
victory seemed assured. A new long front would be opened. 
The German and Austrian armies, hard pressed to defend 
their present line, would be unequal to their new task, ft was 
confidently prophesied that the end of the war was at hand. 

Among the disappointments of the war this was the 
bitterest. Some day we may know how much of the result 
-Tjjg is to be ascribed to the audacity and organization 

failure of of Mackensen ; and how much to the exhaustion, 
Roumania. political ferment, and perhaps even the treason 
of Russia. It is enough to state that before the end of the 
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year Mackensen had driven back the Roumanian forces that 
had begun to invade Transylvania, and had occupied Bucharest, 
the capital, and Roumania itself. After this no other small 
state lying within the sweep of Germany’s sword was likely to 
join in the struggle against her. 

The spring of 1917 brought a sinister comment on the 
strange fluctuations in Russia’s power. The country had 
indeed seemed to throw itself whole-heartedly 
into the war, but there had been strange political Russian 
fermentation of which few hints had been allowed Revolution, 
to reach the west of Europe. In June, 191C, Lord Kitchener 
— the organizer of the British armies — had been drowned 
whilst on his road to Russia. To the student of history it 
is plain that Russia was in exactly the condition in which 
revolutions are most apt to occur. Autocratic government 
can do things that are impossible to a constitutional state, 
but it is the most unstable form of government and depends 
largely on success. The government of the Czar had a record 
of unsuccessful wars, and was always confronted by the pas- 
sionate demand of a large section of the i)eopIe for change. 
There was no experience of liberty to inspire wisdom or 
suggest prudence. A groat victory in the war would have 
strengthened the government. Triumphs had come, but .also 
defeats that more than counterbalaucccl them. The sufferings 
of the people and their losses in the war had been great even 
beyond the measure of Western Europe. 

Revolution came in March, 1917. The Czar abdicated and 
was carried away to an obscure and terrible fate in Siberia. 
Tlio task of creating a new government proved Abdication 
immensely difficult. No constitution after the of the 
English or French pattern was acceptable. Socialism Czar, 
triumphed, and among the Socialists the extreme section. 
The teaching of Karl Marx, the German Socialist, and the 
example of the French Communists of 1871, had fallen on 
fertile ground in Russia. The men who at last came to the 
front — Lenin and Trotsky — repudiated the idea of an equal 
democracy, and declared for the establishment of the 
dictatorship of the prolehiriate (of the poorest class, that is) 
to the entire exclusion from power of all others. In July 
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Brassilof made another attack and gained great initial success, 
but again all collapsed through the action of the political 
authorities. 

For the new government the war had no meaning. 
Germany Mras not more disliked, as a state and government, 
Treaty of France, England, or America. In March, 

Brest- 1918, the Treaty of Brest- Litovsk was arranged. 
Litovsk. Russia was to pay a great indemnity and cede 
large territories. We shall not follow Russian history further. 
A great chapter is perhaps beginning there ; certainly a 
great experiment in social and political organization is being 
tried. For us it is enough to note that Germany had thrown 
down the whole barrier that shut her in upon the east. 


VI 

The Balk.vns 

The success of the Central Powers in the Balkans was hardly 
less. There too there wore high hopes which were not realized. 
Twice the Serbians drove out the invading Austrian armies 
with great loss. Turkey had been at once attacked, for her 
adhesion to the Central Powers was of the utmost importance. 
If only the passage of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
had been forced supplies could have been got to the Russian 
armies easily and rapidly, and the Russian corn would have 
been of the greatest use to the Western Powers. When an 
The allied force chiefly consisting of British and Colonial 

Gallipoli troo[)S landed on the Gallipoli peninsula in April, 
campaign. 1915 ^ a rapid and decisive victory was hoped for. 
There followed instead months of desperate fighting under 
peculiarly painful conditions and, after many actions of great 
heroism, the force was withdrawn in December, 3915. 
Before that time utter ruin had fallen on Serbia. The 
armies that were allotted to the invasion of the Balkans were 
jCjAr hig entrusted to Mackensen, and he scored another 
crushed. unqualified triumph. The Serbian army and 
people were driven in flight through the mountains to find 
what refuge and exile they could in Prance or Italy or 
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England. Mouastir was taken. An allied force was landed 
at Salonica, and there clang to a little strip of coast, a motley 
assemblage of French and Serbians, Greeks and British, with 
little prospect of triumph. Thus in the south-east, as well as 
the east, the Germans and their allies had broken through 
the wall that had been built against them. 


VII 

Italy 

The entry of Italy into the war on the side of the allies 
had been greeted with great enthusiasm. The winning of 
Italian liberty had seemed to many the most glorious event of 
the nineteenth century, and it seemed right that Italy should 
take her place along with the constitutionally governed states. 
The help of Italy seemed to make victory secure ; and here 
the hopes were not disappointed, but the struggle was longer 
and more severe than had been anticipated. 

Italian troops attacked at once in the Eastern Alps. 
Fighting went on at great height and among the perpetual 
snows. If the epithet “ romantic ” can be applied Italian 
to any part of this grim war, it will suit the feats of victories, 
the mountaineers who fought in regions hardly accessible to 
ordinary men. The year IDK* saw fluctuations of victory and 
defeat, but the advantage lay with the Italians. The Austrians 
pushed down through the Trentino, but were driven back. On 
the eastern Italian front the Italians gained a great victory 
by the capture of Gorizia in August. Thus 1917 opened 
with high hopes. In August General Cadorna occupied a part 
of the Bainsizza plateau and took many prisoners. But he 
had lost heavily, and had advanced so as to expose his 
flanks. The Austrians saw their chance, and with the help of 
some of the troops that had won Mackeusen his great success, 
they fell upon General Cadorna at Oaporetto. There -pjje 
followed one of the greatest disaster that befel battle of 
the allies in the west. An Italian army was broken Gaporetto. 
up. The Austrians claimed 250,000 prisoners, and poured 
down into the plain above Venice. But the Italians showed 
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great resource in presence of the catastrophe, Venice did not 
fall. Help came from England and France, and, though 
much ItaUan territory was abandoned, the line was restored. 


VIII 

Turkey 

We cannot even touch on all the theatres of this un- 
paralleled war. The struggle for the German colonie.s will not 
be dealt with, nor the steps by which the German power was 
expelled from China, and the later phases of the struggle in 
Russia will be passed over. But the fate of Turkey was of 
great importance for the issue of the war and for the 
destinies of mankind. Her government was a military 
autocracy, and naturally felt sympathy for the kindred powers 
of Germany and Austria. Since her defeat before Vienna in 
1688 there had hardly been a decade in which she had not 
lost power or territory. She doubtless hoped to regain ground 
with the help of Germany’s all-contjueriug sword. For 
Germany the Turkish lands opened a road through which a 
blow might be aimed at the British power in India and 
Egypt, The railway tliat had been planned from Constantinople 
to the Persian Gulf liad already been constructed along a good 
part of its course. 

A Turkish attack on Egy^jt was made in r.llo, but without 
success. Earlier in the year Indian troops had landed at the 
Towns mouth of the Euphmtes ; and a force under 
head’s General Townshend marched up the rivesr, and after 
victories brilliant victories approached Bagdad. But he had 
and defeats. forces, and he had to retreat before the 

reinforced armies of the Turks. He was blockaded in Knt, 
where, in spite of efforts to relieve him, he was forced to 
surrender in April, 1!116, It was a serious check, which in itself 
indecisive seemed likely to shake British prestige in the East. 

The tables were turned in 11)17. AVithout German 
support Turkey was unequal to a contest with a power 
organized and armed after the modem fashion ; and Germany 
had so many calls elsewhere that she could spare little help fur 
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the Turks. General Maude, with a larger and more carefully 
prepared force, marched up the Tigris once more in January, 
1917. There was heavy fighting, but victory Fall of 
followed victory. Kut was retaken in February. Bagdad. 
Bagdad — so long a name of romance and mystery — fell in 
Marcli. The power of Turkey was clearly broken in that 
region. 

An even more complete ruin fell upon her in Palestine. 
Her armies had been pushed back from the Egyptian frontier, 
but the effort to penetrate Palestine had been held up for a 
long time by the resistance of Gaza. In the summer of 1917 
the Palestine army was put under the command of General 
Allenby. At the end of October he struck with instant 
success. Gaza was left on one side and the route to Beer- 
sheba chosen. Beersheba fell and the road to Capture of 
Jerusalem was opened. On December 9, 1917, the Jerusalem. 
Holy City was taken without a struggle. Bagdad, Babylon, 
Nineveh, Jerusalem, and Egypt — the earliest homes of civili- 
zation — were all now under the control of the British. 


IX 

1918 

When the year 1918 opened the outlook for the allies was 
not a cheerful one. After four years of fierce warfare the 
Central Powers could still assume the offensive. Russia had 
collapsed. The Balkans were overrun. A defeat, which 
some thought decisive, had been inflicted on the Italians. It 
was only in Mesopotamia and Palestine that the allies had 
gained anything like a triumph ; and, if the Central Powers 
wore victorious in Europe, they would soon restore the balance 
there. The surface of the sea was indeed closed to the 
Germans, but they had embarked on a submarine campaign 
against the vessels, whether naval or commercial, Unrestricted 
of all states, enemy and neutral alike, and this submarine 
seemed to promise great results. In one week of 
April, 1917, fifty-nine large vessels were destroyed. If that 
were to continue the resources of the allies would inevitably 
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fail. The effort of Germany in its continuity and its 
magnitude had been prodigious. It was clear that the strain 
must have brought her near to exhaustion. But her enemies, 
with the exception of the United States of America, were 
certainly also suffering from exhaustion. American troops 
were arriving, and they were a great source of confidence. 
But the treaty with Russia had released vast German armies 
for use elsewhere. It was certain that with the coming of 
the spring a blow would be launched against the allied line 
in the west. 

The German preparations were conducted by Ludendorff, 
who was now in supreme command, and were carried out 
The great amazing secrecy. The long-prepared blow 

German fell on March 21, 11)18, near St. Quentin, where 

offensive. ^^s the point of junction between the French and 

British armies, and it fell mainly on the British Fifth Army. 
It achieved an immediate success. There had been none so 
great since the very first days of the war. 'fhe Germans had so 
many reserves that blow followed blow with stunning rapidity. 
First the attacks in March carried the Gcimans to within 
Amiens * miles of Amiens, and allowed them to inter- 

Ypres, rupt traffic along an important railway. Then in 

Reims. April the ruins of Ypres were again the centre of 

a long and desperate combat in which the aim of the Germans 
was to break through to the Channel ports. Ypres still held 
firm, but to the south the line bent dangerously, and when 
Bailleul fell it almost seemed that the line was broken. In 
May the French armies in the neighbourhood of Reims were 
attacked. The French lost the Chemin des Dames, which had 
cost them such efforts, and though Reims held on as stoutly as 
Ypres, the German armies advanced far down towards the 
Marne. In July German divisions crossed the Marne. After 
all the efforts and agonies of four and a half years, the enemy 
again threatened Paris. It added to the impression of their 
victory on the common mind that, shortly after the opening 
of the great offensive in March, they had l)egan to bombard 
Paris with huge cannon — “ the big Berthas ” — from a distance 
of seventy-five miles. 

Is there in all history a more sudden and complete reversal 
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of fortune than was seen in the next four months ? While 
Germany was covered with flags of victory, and was The turn 
resounding with songs of triumph, the counter- of fortune, 
stroke was preparing which would fling to ruin her armies, her 
government, and her emperor. The German effort, despite its 
vast success, had so exhausted the reserves that it was probably 
a mistake. On the side of the allies there was no panic, but 
only a more resolute determination to fight to the end. 
Troops were hureied over from England and America. Above 
all, unity of command was secured by giving the General 
supreme command over all troops on the Western Foch. 
front to General Foch, who was known before the war as 
a teacher of military subjects, and who during the war had 
distinguished himself by his coolness and skill, llis will be 
the one great military reputation that the war bequeaths to 
history. Though he had always advocated the counter- 
offensive, and saw in the confidence of his soldiers the great 
instrument of victory, he knew also how to wait, when critics 
were calliug for action. 

Action came on J uly 18, in what may be called the second 
battle of the Marne. There had been some successful counter- 
strokes already, notably by Australian troops ; but second 
now the German line gave way, first gradually battle of 
and after much resistance, then everywhere and in Marne, 
complete defeat. All parts of the allied armies shared in the 
work. The first attack was chiefly carried out by French and 
American troops. The British armies, less exhausted than 
the French, played the leading part in the rest of the war. 
They attacked on the .Viniens front on August 8, and drove 
back the Germans with heavy loss. The “ tanks ” Germany’s 
rendered great assistance. Ludendorff, in his “black 
memoirs, has called this the “ black day ” of the 
German army. There were three months’ fighting after this, 
and for the British it was some of the most costly fighting 
of the war. For Germany it is a continuous record of defeat. 
Their fortified lines (the Hindenburg line), which had been 
prepared with so much care, were captured. The The 
Belgian army took Bruges and Ghent. German Armistice, 
military supremacy, which had overshadowed Europe since 
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1866, lay in the dust. The German Kaiser abdicated , and 
the new government appealed for an armistice, and it .came 
after much negotiation on November 11, 1918. 

There was no good fortune for Germany elsewhere to com- 
pensate for the catastrophe on the West front. The allies 
Fall of triumphed everywhere. (1) The Italians had 
Austria, fully repaired the disaster of Oaporetto. They had 
Bulf^a, sharply defeated the Austrians in June — a month 
and urkey. j’ocli’s counter-olTensive. In October 

General Diaz carried out a great attack, and the Austrians 
everywhere gave way, leaving prisoners by the hundred 
thousand in the hands of the Itiilians. (2) The Bulgarians had 
surrendered first of all the enemy powei’s. Without the 
backing and the control of the Germans they were no match 
for the enemy. The Serbians were the first to pierce the lipe. 
Soon the whole of the allied armies advanced, and Bulgaria had 
to suiTender at discretion (September 29). (3) It was already 

clear that Turkey’s power of resistance was nearing its end. 
In September General Allenby, by a brilliant series of 
manoeuvres, in which the cavalry played an important part, 
swept the Turkish power out of Palestine and advanced 
irresistibly on Damascus. Turkey surrendered at the end of 
October. 

The naval war had few great days since the battle of 
Jutland, but all dei)ended on it. And it seemed at one moment 
as if German submarines had found “ the Achilles heel of 
invulnerable England.” They caused great inconvenience and 
some distress ; but the navies of the allies proved equal to the 
Surrender emergency. Shipbuilding was hurried on ; inven- 
of the tions were found for detecting and destroying the 

German submarines ; by great and successful daring the 

harbours of Zeebrugge and Ostend were made useless 
for them. When the armistice came the surrender of a large 
part of the German fleet was insisted on. This act of un- 
surpassed triumph and humiliation came on November 21. 

X 

The German fleet had surrendered. The allied armies 
advanced to the Rhine. The war was over. A task remained 
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. as the winluag of the war. The 

the peace negotiations: the 
Anipri<»rf Pi:esH«nt,'5^oodrow Wilron, and the 'Prench and 
lEhglish ',Pjdi§ii^ Miaiaters, Lloyd George and Woodrow 
Cldm^itceatt.^ It was very slowly that the American Wilson. 
President 1h^ recognized the necessity for America’s paa^icipa- 
tlon ii^the war ; iint the “ unrestricted ” submarine campaign 
had hirdly left him an alternative, if the United States were to 
continue to count as a great power. In all that he said about 
the war he had insisted on the paramount necessity of finding 
some organization of the civilized world that should make it 
, pmsible to avoid in the future such a catastrophe as the Great 
War, at^ he had made himself the special champion of the idea 
(rf^<r League of Nations. He perhaps did not The League 
realize thediificulty of allaying the tempestof passion of Nations, 
and jealousy and fear that had been unchained by the war ; 
but if ^e League of Nations gives to the world the great peace 
that is hoped from it, the name of President Wilson will shine 
among the greatest benefactors of mankind. Lloyd George 
had succeeded to Asquith as Prime Minister at the Lloyd 
end of 1916. His hopefulness, eloquence, and George, 
energy had contributed much to the success of the allies. No 
name on the §ide of the allies is Sb closely connected with the 
whole war as his. Among the politicians of Europe only he 
and the German Emperor played a leading part in the war 
from the beginning to the end. Clemenceau— an ci4men- 
old man, who had lived through the war of 1870 
and the Commune, and had been well known ever since as a 
fiery journalist and politician — became Prime Minister in 
November, 1917. He gave energy and stability to the French 
administration, and when the negotiations for peace began at 
Parte he was chosen to preside over them. His was assuredly 
the most picturesque figure there. He was shot at, and a 
ballet which lodged in his shoulder could not be removed, but , 
after a very short interval he took again his place at the 
conference, energetic and indomitable. 

President Wilson, in a message to Congress on Jandaiy 8, 
1918, bad laid dqwn the conditions on which peace might Iw 

it ir 
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accepted by the allies. Th^ became celebrated as **tbe 
fourteen points,” and it was on the snpposition that these 
wonld be incorporated in the peace that Germany 
-fonrteen accepted the bitter terms of the armistice on 

points. November 11. They inclnded the evacnation and 

fiill restoration by the Germans and their allies of all terri- 
tory that they had occupied ; an independent Poland 5 the 
freedom of the seas ; removal of all economic barriers ; the 
retnm of Alsace and Lorraine to France ; freedom for 
the different nationalities comprised in Anstria-Hungary ; 
readjustment of the Italian frontier according to the lines of 
nationality. Finally as crown of all, the establishment of a 
League of Nations. 

It was important to lay down definite principles for the 
peace; bnt, when the diplomatists assembled, the task of 
interpreting these principles into clauses in a treaty and of 
bringing into harmony the rival passions and ambitions proved 
insuperable. The assembled diplomatists were in no mood to 
work out President Wilson’s dream of a new world-order. He 
managed, at any rate, to prefix to the Peace Treaty the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, of which we mnst say more in 
a moment. 

No representative of the Central Powers was admitted 
to the conference. The representatives of the allies debated 
Nature of sometimes in open, sometimes in secret session, and 
the Peace the result of their decisions was communicated 
Conference, German representatives, and subse- 

quently to those of the other enemy powers. Among the 
great crowd of diplomatists and ambassadors the chief inflneiice 
lay with the representatives of the United States, of Great 
Britain, of France, of Italy, and of Japan. And as Japan 
was mainly concerned with Asiatic problems, the chief 
decisions were taken by the first font — “the Big Four” as 
they were called^Wilson, Lloyd George, Cldmencean, and 
Orlando. 

Never were there* so many or so important tret^ies to be 
drawn up ; and it is still uncertain whether all the stipulations 
can be carried into effect Bat the main lines of tne settle- 
ment are plain. 
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Germany waa mdely awakened from the dreams of world 
supremacy, which some of her statesmen and politicians had 
cherished. A wave of revolution spread over the xhe fate of 
land. The Eaiser abdicated, and fled to Holland. Germany. 
The other crowned heads of Germany all disappeared. A 
republic was declared, though the name of Empire was not 
dropped. A vast indemnity was to be paid to Belgium, France, 
and the rest of the allies in proportion to the damage received. 
Alsace and Lorraine were made French again. Bnt there is no 
sign of any break up of German unity ; the work of Frederick 
the Great and of Bismarck is not undone. Germany remains 
a great power, and her people are the same industrious, 
talented race as before. They have a great part to play still, 
and will contribute as before to the thought and the science of 
the world. 

The Austrian Empire suffered far more. It has almost 
disappeared from the map. Six independent states hold the 
territories that were ruled by the head of the Djgnjotion 
Hapsburgs. Those are : (1) Austria ; (2) Hungary ©f the*^ 

(now independent) ; (3) Jugo-Slavia, which Austrian 

includes the Slavonic populations of Austria, and 
what was formerly Serbia and Montenegro ; (4) Boumanm, 
which has annexed Transylvania ; (5) Poland, which has 
gathered to itself again the territories that were divided among 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria; (6) Ozecho-Slovakia, under 
which strange name is included what was once Bohemia and 
Moravia. 

The entirely new creations in Central Europe are Poland 
and Ozecho-Slovakia ; for Jugo-Slavia is but Serbia expanded. 
Both these states have grave difficulties to face, poiandand 
extecnal and internal ; both must look to the Czecho* 
League of Nations for support and help against Slovakia, 
powerful neighbours^ Both interest the historian as showing 
the vitality of historical traditions. Even when the world 
lies in mins its refashioning follows inevitably the lines 
suggested by the memories of mankind. Pidvis mienm 
nmvatwr, 

Bulgaria emerged without much change. She had to 
abandon her ambition of dominating the Balkans and be 
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BulgarU. 


Greece. 


content to sbare influence there with Serbia, Bonmania, 
and Greece. To Greece fell considerable additions 
of territory, and she gained large poBsessions in the 
west of Asia Minor. This will be a wonderful return to 
ancient conditions, for at the dawn of history it was 
in those lands that the Greeks took their first great 
steps in science and philosophy, poetry and art. 

Turkey suffered more severely than from any treaty in her 
history. Constantinople and the Dardanelles were left in 
her hands ; but her power in Europe was gone and 
her power in Asia much crippled. It seems certain 
that Syria will come under French influence and Palestine 
under British. There is good ground for hope that the war 
along with all its evils may bring, in the end, real relief to the 
lands that have suffered so long under Turkish misrule. 

All the treaties are to be preceded by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. Its opening sentences express in moderate 


The 
League 
of Nations. 


language the aims of a movement with which 


the hopes of humanity are bound up : “ The 
High Contracting Parties in order to promote 
international co-operation and to achieve international peace 
and security ; by the acceptance of obligations not to resort 
to war; by the prescription of open, just and honourable 
relations between nations ; by the firm estabi isbment of the 
understandings of international law as the actual rule of con- 
duct among governments ; and by the maintenance of justice 
and a scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the deal- 
ings of organized peoples with one another, agree to this 
covenant of the League of Nations.” 

This new Solemn League and Covenant, this Charter which 
it is hoped may be the Great Charter of the world’s peace. 
The signa- signed by the representatives of twenty-seven 
tories of the powers; the representatives of the Central Powers not 
^'***^* being for the present admitted. Thirteen other states 
were “ invited to accede.” What is it that they have sworn to ? 

In twenty-six articles they have promised to submit any 
It* term dispute that may arise to a" court of 

** arbitration ; or to the Council of the League for 
inquiry and suggestion, if the quarrel is not suitalfle for 
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arbitration. They promise to protect all members of- the 
League against attack. Should any war break out in spite of 
all precautions they promise to use all means, economic or 
military, to coerce the aggressive state. 

Such provisions look only towards the maintenance of 
peace ; but the Let^ue contemplates also the establishment 
not of a world state, but of permanent institutions The Assem- 
for considering the interests of the civilised world bly and 
and carrying out such action as is agreed on in Council, 
the interest of all. , There is to be a consultative assembly 
consisting of representatives of all the members of the League. 
But the really important body is to be the Council consisting 
of representatives of the United States, of Great Britain, of 
France, of Italy, and of Japan ; and of four other states to be 
chosen from the whole body of members by the assembly. 

Sueh are the means by which the founders of the 
League hoped to achieve human peace and progress. The 
greatest of the many great questions that face the civilized 
world is concerned with the future and the success of this new 
organization. 

There was at first a chorus of rather sentimental welcome. 
The League was greeted as though it were a talisman that 
would, at once assuage all passions and make war Hopes and 
for ever impossible. Later, when it was seen that fears- 
the war had left behind it a terrible ground-swell of passion 
and greed, and that devotion to the interests of humanity had 
by no means inspired all the deliberations of the Peace Con- 
ference, there was a marked reaction against the earlier 
enthusiasm. The League was declared to be a sham and a 
trap ; sometimes with exultation by those who desired the old, 
fierce struggle of international competition ; sometimes with 
bitter regret by those who had hoped to see the immediate 
establishment of pqaeo and goodwill. 

The parallel that has been suggested with the Great Charter 
of English history may help us to a sober confidence. How 
dangerous were many of the materials that went to The nmv 
the making of that Charter, how far it fell short Great 
of immediately realizing its promise I And yet Chaitw. 
it became henceforth a standard round which the constitutional 
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force of the country could rally until victory had been vron. 
When all deductions have been made the L^gne of Nations 
is clearer in its aims and more unquestionably right than 
the Great Charter was. Those who love their country as 
an instrument to the well-being of humanity will have hence* 
forth a sign and a standard to guide them in international 
controversy. To support and, if necessary, to amend (md 
strengthen the League is henceforth the touchstone of honour- 
able statesmanship. 

We have traced in dim outline in this book the course of 
less than three thousand years. Behind the beginning of that 
The past period there stretches back an unmeasured period 
and of human development, a little part of it slightly 

future. known by its remains of weapons, utensils and 

tools, the greater part of it quite unknown. And before us 
we cannot doubt that countless centuries stretch, and that 
eventually even the Great War will be one with the wars of 
the Greeks and Persians, of the Bomans and the Carthaginians, 
of the struggles between France and Spain. The period of 
history that we can trace encourages us to believe that the 
forces which make for human sympathy and unity are as real 
as those other undoubted forces which make for hostility and 
war ; that during these three thousand years there has been 
a movement, not steady or uninterrupted, but strong, which 
has drawn men together and has made them seek perpetually 
for wider and wider forms of association. The union of 
mankind in peace and co-operation has been the theme of 
prophecy, the goal of all religions, and especially of Chris- 
tianily, and most become now the conscious aim of states- 
manship. 

Still glides the Stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

^e Form renudns, the Function never dies ; 

While we, the brave, the imghty, and the wise, 

We Men, who in our mom of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish ; be it so I 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as towa^ the silent tomb we go, 

Throng love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent ' 
dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we know. 


WOBMWOBXB. 
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Aachbn, 233 

Acheean League, 97 ; destroyed by 
the Bomans, 101 

Adcianople, captured by Bulgars, 
802 ; retaken by Turks, 803 
<®sohylus, “ Persians,** 24, 35 
Aetius, 208 
^tolian League, 97 
Africa, a province, 102; religious 
troubles, 194 ; conquered by 
Vandals, 206; conquered by 
Belisarius, 214; conquered by 
Mahomedans, 225; rising in 
Soudan, 777; Boer war, 777, 
778; partition of, 789; Union 
of South, 794 ; German posses- 
sions in, 801; the Moroccan 
question, 801 ; Tripoli annexed, 
802 

Ageailaus, 46, 49 
** Agricola,’* Tacitus, 299 
Agrippa, 132 
Aiamanni, 179 

Alario, 204 ; takes Rome, 205, 300 
Albigensians, 287, 325; crusade 
against, 326, 374 

Alomiades, 48; flight to Sparta, 
44; returns to the Athenians, 
45 

Alcuin of York, 234, 805 
AleiEander, the Great, 56; and 
Atistotle, 58; invades Persia, 
59.; invades Syria and Egypt, 
61; effort to conciliate Persia, 
St; invades India, 62; death 
and inffuenoe, 68; break up of 
hbi empire, 64 

Alexander II. of Russia, accession, 
79X ; assassination, 792 
Ale xa n der III.of Russia, skooession, 
798; policy, 793 


Alexander III. of Scotland, 381 
Alexander Severus, 166; fights 
the Persians, 167 ; religion^ 167 
Alexandria, foundation of, 61 ; 

importance of, 63, 64 
Alexius, Emperor, 350 
Alexius IV., Eastern Emperor, 
355 

Alfred the Great, 806; his work, 
307, 308 

Allenby, General, 825, 828 
Allianoes, of three Emperors, 796, 
798 ; Triple, 799 ; Balkan 
League, 802 ; Entente Oordiale, 
799 

Allies, The, 806 

Allies of Rome, their origin and 
treatment, 82; their demands 
from Rome, 112 
Almoravides, 425 
Alphege, 809 

Alsace, 560 ; gained by France in 
the ** reunions,** 5^ ; ceded to 
Germany, 759, 799 ; freed, 830 
Alva, 489, 608, 510 
America, discovered, 468 ; results 
discovery to Europe and 
America, 470 ; papal division of, 
470; infiuenco on the French 
Revolution, 662 

America, South, plundered, 540; 
iufiuence on French Revolution, 
662, 717 ; War of Independence, 
707, 714-717 ; French and 

British rivalry in, 713, 713 
Amiens, 826 

Anoient Regime, oharaoterislUos 
of, 653 

Azigevin Ehnpire, 871 
Angles, 803 

Anglo Normans^ in Ire]aud> 968| 
448 

AnjoUt John’s loss of » 870 

»I 
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AoioUt Oooat of, 862 
Anjou, Duke of, in the Nether- 
lendB, 511 

Axme, of England, 612, 705; par- 
liament under, 704; personal 
infiuenoe of, 704 
Anselm (Saint), 865 
Antioohus of Syria, 100 
Antoninee, Age of, oharaoteristios, 
150 

Antoninus Pius, 156 
Antony, Mark, 181 ; quarrel with 
Augustus, 182 ; defeat and 
• death, 188 

Antwerp, 512; rival of London, 
719 ; captured, 827 
Aquinas, Saint Thomas, 290, 464 
Ambia, 228 
Aragon, 424 

Aragon, Catherine of, marriage, 
589; divorce, 583 
Arbitration, Alabama case, 772; 

]|tague Conference, 800, 801 
Arcadius, 204 
Archangel, 820 
Architecture, English, 459 
Argos, 16 

Arianism, 195 ; subdued under 
Theodosius, 198, 202, 211 
Ariosto, 466 

Ariovistus, the German, 125 
Aristides, 28 
Aristophwes, 80, 86 
Aristotle, 57; influence on the 
Middle Ages, 464 
Arius, 195 

Arles, kii^dom of, 248 
Armada, dreat, 540 
Armagniuss, 458 

Armenia, invaded by Lucullus, 

120, 121 

Armies, Boman, their character, 
161, 177 f under the later em- 
pire, 218; standing, 878; French 
and English contrasted, 444 
Arminius. 142 
Armistice, 812, 828 
Army, in England, 580, 532; 
ozganiaation in England, 864; 
billeting, 601 ; in the Civil War, 

. 608, 604; in Commonwealth, 
606; controlled by Parliament, 
611; reformed, 771 
Arnold of Brescia, 276 
Art, in Greece, 84 ; in Italy, 418 ; 


during the Renaissance, 466; 
in the Netherlands, 512; in 
sixteenth century, 546 ; in the 
eighteenth century, 70S 
Arthur, King, legends of, 802 
Arthur, Prince, murder of, 870 ^ 

Articles, statute of Six, passed, 
588 ; withdrawn, 584 
Arundel, 450 

Asia Minor, after Alexander, 66 
Asquith, premier, 794; adminis- 
tration, 794, 795, 818, 829 
Assize of Arms, 864 
Association, growth and tendency 
in nineteenth century, 783, 784 ; 
Roman Empire’s attitude to- 
wards, 784 ; of worship, 787 
Athanasius, 195 
Athelstan, 808 

Athenian Empire, origin of, 26; 
constitution of, 27 ; restored 
after Peloponnesian war, 48; 
flnal disruption of, 54 
Athens, earlv history of, 12 ; 
public builaings of, 84 ; fall of, 
46; revival of, 46; long walls 
rebuilt, 47 

Attila, the Hun, 207 ; driven out 
of Gaul, 208 
Augustales, 175 
Augustine, 808 

Augustus, 181; defeats Antony, 
188 ; contrast with Julius, 188 ; 
** restores the republic,” 184; 
establishes* the pnncipate, 184 ; 
protects the provinces, 185; as 
patron of literature, 186 ; care 
for religion, 186; advance of 
frontiers, 187; wins and loses 
Germany, 187 ; death, 188 
Aurelian, 181 

Austria, origin of, 249 ; becomes 
a Duchy, 282; see Hapsburgs, 
House of; engaged in revolu- 
tionary war, 678 ; accepts peace 
of Campo-Formio, 681; second 
coalition against France, 682; 
accepts Peace of Lun4vlUe, 687 ; 
becomes an Empire, 694; fourth 
war agidnst France. 720; rela- 
tion to the revoluticm in Ger- 
many, 785 ; war with Sardinia 
and France, 742; war against 
Prussia, 758; settlement i^ter 
the war, 754; ocmditioitt of 
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Au8tn» Hangftry, 790, 
791; death of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, 791 ; member of Triple 
Alliance, 798; annexes/ Bosnia 
ax]4 Herzegovina, 802 ; member 
of League of the Emperors, 
796; rivalry with Bnssia in the 
Baltons, 804; in Great War, 
.806; Bussian victories against, 
820 ; Serbians defeat^ 822 ; 
Italian victories against, 823; 
defeats Italy at Caporetto, 823 ; 
fall of, 828 ; disruption of 
Empire of, 831 

Austrian Succession, war of, 637- 
639, 711, 712 

Avignon, I^pal court at, 333, 396 
398, 446 


B 

“ Babylonish captivity,” 834 ; 
character of, 396, 397 ; end of, 
446 

Bacon, minister of Elizabeth, 585 ; 

philosopher and scientist, 546 
Bagdad, and German schemes, 789, 
801 ; fall of, 625 ; BaUway, 824 
Bailleul, 826 
BainsizSa Plateau, 823 
Balance of power, 473, 539, 810 
Baldwin, Emperor, at Constanti- 
nople, 856 
Balfour, 794 

Balkmis, Bussian advance in, 773 ; 
En^and and the Balkan Con- 
ference, 773 ; condition prior to 
the Balkan Wars, 796, 797, 801, 
802; the first Balkan War, 802, 
808 ; condition after the second 
war, 808, 804 
Ball, John, 449 
Battiol, John, 881 
Balliols (Edward and Pavid), 445 
Bannerman (Campbell - Banner- 
than), administration of, 794 
Barbamns, learn Boman tactics, 
161,177; their invasions, 201; 
entrusted with defence of Em- 
1^,204 

Batons, in England, strangle for 
p6w«r, 861 ; allianoe with Com- 
Ihms, 864; selfish and danger- 


ous power of, 441; baronial 
anarchy, 452 
Barricades, Day of, 523 
Bartholomew (Saint), massacre of, 
540 

Basil, slayer of Bulgarians, 847 
Bastille, fall of, 665 
Battles : Actium, 133 ; Agincourt, 
452,458; ^gospotami, 46 ; Al- 
lia, 77 ; Alma, 740 ; Aqu» Sex- 
tisB, 110; Arbela, 61; Arques, 
525 ; Arras, 817 ; Austerlitz, 
694, 720; Bailen, 698; Ban- 
nockburn, 442, 444 ; Barnet, 
456 ; Beachy Head, 586 ; Bene- 
vento, 296; Beneventum, 80; 
Betriacum, 147 ; Blenheim, 
593 ; Borodino, 700 ; Bosworth, 
457 ; Bouvines, 286, 370, 872 ; 
Boyne, 320, 587, 612 ; Breiten- 
feld, 556; Brunanburgh, 808; 
Cannes, 91; Caporetto, 828; 
Carrhes,127 ; Ca8telfidardo,745 ; 
Castillon, 898; Chesroneia, 49, 
58; Chalons, 208; Charleroi, 
814 ; Chester, 802 ; Chioggia, 
422; Civitate, 258 ; Cnidus, 47; 
Copenhagen, 687 ; Cortenuova, 
294; Courtrai, 831; Coutras, 
522 ; Creoy, 385, 444, 445, 452, 
458 ; Cremona, 147 ; Culloden, 
711; Custozza, 734, 746; Cyno- 
scephalss, 98 ; Cyzlous, 45 ; 
Deorham, 802 ; Dettingen, 711 ; 
Dunbar, 604 ; Dunes, 572 ; 
Edington, 307 ; Ellandune, 305 ; 
Eurymedon, 26 ; Evesham, 376 ; 
Falkirk, 381 ; Falkland Islands, 
816; Fehrbellin, 688 ; Flodden, 
541 ; Fontenoy, 638, 711 ; For- 
migny, 393 ; Fornovo, 474 ; 
Friedland,695; Gemblouzs,510; 
Granious, 60; Granson, 485; 
Guadalete, 423; Hadrianople, 
203; Halidon Hill, 445; Hast- 
ings, 811 ; Hohenlinden, 687 ; 
Issus, 60; Ivry,525; Jena, 695; 
Jutland, 816; Kalka, m; 
Eoniggi^tz, 753 ; Kossovo, 808 ; 
Eunersdorf, 640; Iia Hogue, 
586 ; Langensalza, 758 ; La 
Boohelle, 887 ; Leohleldi S49; 
Legnano, 280; Lelpsig, fOl; 
Lens, 559, 568 ; Leuth^i; 640; 
Lepimto, 506; Leuotra, 51; 
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]j 6W66» 876; Lipau, 404; L6t- 
mpLt 667; Magenta, 742; Mag. 
nesia, 100; Mansikert, 848; 
Maneourah, 867 ; Marathon, 
21 ; Marohfeld, 411 ; Marengo, 
687; Marignano, 476; Marne, 
^ 814 ; second battle, 827 ; Mar- 
* Bton Moor, 608 ; Metauros, 92 ; 
Milvian Bridge, 186; Mohacz, 
491, 686; Morat, 486; Mor- 
garten, 415; Mons-en-Fuelle, 
831; Mdhlberg, 489; Munda, 
129; Muret, 826; Narva, 626; 
Naseby, 603 ; Navarmo, 728 ; 
Navas de Tolosa, 426; Neer- 
vdnden, 677; Neville’s Gross, 
446; Nile, 682; Ndrdlingen, 
668 ; Novara, 734 ; Omdurman, 
777 ; Pavia, 477 ; Pharsalia, 
129; Philippi, 132; Plassey, 
718 ; Platsea, 26 ; Poitiers, 378, 
386, 444; Preston, 604; Pul- 
^wa, 627; Pydna, 100; Bivoli, 
6^ ; Bocroi, 669, 668 ; Bosbaoh, 
640; Saiates, 823; Salamanca, 
699; Salamis, 24; Sedan, 769; 
Sempaoh, 416; Sentinmn, 78; 
Shrewsbury, 451 ; Slays, 836 ; 
Solferino, 742; Solway Moor, 
491; Somme, 817; Stamford 
Bridge, 811; Stirling Bridge, 
381; St. Quentin, 480; Taginaa, 
216 ; Tagliaoozzo, 296 ; Tannen. 
berg, 416, 480, 816; Tel-ei- 
Kebir, 776; Testri, 227; Thap. 
SOS, 129; Thermopylae, 23; 
Ticinus, 90 ; Tiberias, 363 ; 
Tours, 228 ; Towton, 456; Tra- 
falgar, 720 ; Trasimene, 90 ; 
Trebia, 90; Tumhout, 612; 
Ulm, 694, 720; Unstrut, 249; 
Valmy, 673 ; c Verdun, “ four 
battles,” 817, 818; Vemeuil, 
463; Villagos, 786; Wagram, 
699; Wakefield, 466; Worcester, 
606 ; Wdrth, 768 ; Ypres, three 
battles of, 8x7 ; Zama, 93 ; Zal- 
laoa, 848,426. 

Bavaria, conquered by Oharle- 
xnagne, 286; and the Oatholio 
reaotton, 469; invaded by Gus- 
tavos, 686; alter Thirty Years’ 
War, 660; a claimant for 
Spanish succession, 690; im- 
portance during Spanish war, 


692 ; after Oongress of Vienna, 
726 ; alliance with Prussia, 768 
Bayonne, 448 
Beatty, Admiral, 816 
Beaufort, Cardinal, 468; deal^, 
464 

Beauforts, 467 

Beoket, Thomas, 866; quarrel with 
king, 866 ; trials of clergy, 866 ; 
Constitutions of Clarendon, 866 ; 
flight, 866 ; murder, 867 
Bede, 806 

Bedford, John, Duke of. Protector 
of England, 453 
Beersheba, 825 

Belgium, revolution of, 729 ; 
neutrality violated, 804, 806; 
in Great War, 806; neutrality 
violated, 812 ; resists Germany, 
813; appeals to France and 
Great Britain, 818 ; overran 
by Germany, 814 ; liberated by 
Allies, 827 

Belisarius, 213; conquers Africa 
and Italy, 214 
Benedict, Saint, 308 
Benedictine order, characteristics 
of, 220 

Bernadotte, 726 

Bernard, Bishop of Pamiers, 381 
Bernard of Weimar, 658, 567 
Bertha, Queen of Kent, 303 
Berwick, capture of, 445 
Bethmann-Hollweg, 818 
Bible, Wyolifie’s translation of, 
448 

” Big Berthas,” 826 
Big Four, 880 
Bishops, trial of Seven, 610 
Bismarck, 746 ; chief minister of 
Prussia, 750; hostility to the 
Poles, 761 ; makes war against 
Austria, 762; policy after the 
Austrian war, 768 ; desire8\war 
with France, 757; the Ems 
telegram, 758; influence and 
work in Germany, 788; oolonial 
and naval pou^, 788; dis- 
missed, 788 ; and Kuiso-Tiirkisb 
war, 7^ 

Black Day of German armies, 827 
Black Prmoe, 885, 447 
Black Death, 886, 447 
Blanc, Louis, 780; organfa^td to- 
sistanoe to aecopa rapuhlitoi^tst 
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BoftdloMt 299 

Bo«CB {$ee Afrio») ia TiaaaTMl, 
777; celatioos wUh Oermanj, 
800 

Boethius, 911, 212 
» Bohemia, 402 ; Hussite rebellion 
In, 408; crushed, 404; con- 
nection with Ottokar and Bu- 
d^ of Hapsburg, 411; under 
Oharles of Luxemburg, 412 ; at 
the beginning of Thirty Years* 
War, 551; outbreak of war, 551; 
the rising crushed, 552; the 
land harried, 553; rebellion 

» , 738 ; Czechs of, 79a 

coke, action at death of 
Anne, 613 ; induence on George 
III., 707 

Bonaparte. See Napoleon. 
Boniface VIII., Pope, 329 ; issues 
clericislaicos,QBl; quarrel with 
Philip IV., 832; issues unam 
sanctam^ 832 ; assaulted by 
Golonna, 333 ; death, 833 
Bordeaux, 443, 814 
Border districts, 380 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, under 
Turkey, 797 ; rebels against 
Turkey, 797 ; controlled by Aus- 
tria, 798 ; annexed by Austria, 
802 Serbian desires in, 803 
Bosphorus, 822 

Botha, prime minister of South 
Africa, 794 

Boulanger, General, and the reform 
movement, 785, 786 
Bourbons, The, 616 
Brandenburg, 248; becomes an 
electorate, 282, 412; in Sohal- 
kalden League, 489; becomes 
Calvinist, 549; will not help 
Gufltavus Adolphus, 556 ; gains 
at Peace of Westphalia, 562; 
heoomes Prussia, 620; see Prus- 
sia; early stages of, 680; not 
lio be divided, 681 ^ 

Blsaadas, 42 
Bretlau, 806 
Bretwalda, 806 

Bldght, John, and Free trade, 766 ; 
oratory of, 766; work of, 767; 
seoedes from Gladstone, 776 
Britain, oonquered by l&cme. 126, 
148; main historical phases 
smiimaijUied, 298, 360; Immu- 


nity from invasion, 312; indu- 
ence of Romans, siOO; coming 
of English, 301 

British E^ditionary Force, 813 
British history, from Roman to 
Norman Conquest, 298-315 ; 
from 1066 to 1307, 360-381; 
from 1307 to 1485, 441-460 
Brittany, annexed to France, 438, 
440 

Bruce, Edward, and Ireland, 447 
Bruce, Robert, King of Scotland, 
381, 442 

Brumaire, revolution of, 683 
Brussels, 827 
Brussilof , 820 

Brutus and Cassius, 131 ; defeated 
and killed, 132 
Bucharest, 821 

Buckingham (First Duke of), un- 
popularity, 600; expedition to 
Eocbelie, 600 
Budget of 1909, 795 
Bukovina, 820 

Bulgaria, relations with Turkey, 
797 ; foundation of state, 798 ; 
union with Bonmelia, 802 ; 
independence of, 802; enters 
Balkan League, 802; work in 
Balkan War, 802 ; sues for peace, 
803; modern boundaries, 803; 
enters Great War, 80S ; fall of, 
828, 632 
Bulgarians, 847 

Bulls, Papal, execrabilis^ 407; 
cUricie laicos^ 331 ; against 
Luther, 486 ; quanta cura, 746 ; 
unam sanctum, 332 
Banyan, 615 
Bureau, Jean, 392 
Burgundians and Armagnacs, 338 ; 
nature of the straggle, 389, 
458 

Burgundy, Duchy of, 388; alliance 
with the English, 390 ; coolness 
with England, 390 ; makes 
peace with France, 392; growth 
of, 488; annexation of Flanders 
and Holland, 433; lack ol 
unity, 484 

Burgundy, kingdom of, 242; 

acquire by Henry IL, 256 
Burke, views on American Bevoli, 
716; opporition to French Beve* 
lutiou, 718 
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Burleigh^ minister of Elizabeth^ 
585 ; and Irish question, 545 
Bute (Marquis oQ, administration, 
713 

Byron, 708 


C 

Cabinet, origin, 704 ; relation to 
Crown and Parliament, 705; 
essential features of, 705, 706 ; 
' development, 706 ; influence of 
Walpole on, 706 ; recognition of 
system, 761 
Cade, Jack, 454 
Cadorna, Italian General, 823 
Csedmon, 805 
Csssar Borgia, 458 
CuBsar, Jidius, 124; joins first 
triumvirate, 125 ; goes to Gaul, 
125; at Luca, 127; quarrels 
with Pompey, 128 ; crosses the 
Bubicon, 128; defeats Pompey, 
159; political ideas, 129; re- 
forms and death, 130 ; contrast 
with Augustus, 133, 298 ; Com- 
mentaries, 298; expedition to 
Britain, 299 

Calais, 454 ; lost by English, 480 
Caligula, 142 

Calvin, 495 ; at Geneva, 496 ; his 
“ Institutes,” 497 
Calvinism, 493 ; characteristics of, 
496 ; its services to Europe, 498 ; 
specially attacked by the In- 
quisition, 504 ; spreads in 
Prance, 515 ; in Germany, 549 
Cambridge, Earl of, 452 
Canada, French in, 715 ; war in, 
712, 713 ; in Great War, 807 
Canossa, penitence of, 267 
Canning, Tory, 720 ; character, 762 
Canute, 309; king of all English, 
810; decentralization of English 
power, 810 ; death, 810 
Capetian dynasty in France, 818 
Caracalla, 165 ; gives Boman 
citizenship to all, 165 
Carol, King of Boumania, 806 
Carolingian dynasty, 232; end of, 
224 

Carthage, 84 ; contrast with Borne, 
85; destroyed, 102 


Castile, 424 ; union of Castile and 
Aragon, 425 

Castlereagh, Tory, 720; character, 
762 

Catalonia, rebels against Spain, 
558 

Cathay, the search for, 469 
Catherine of France, 457 
Catherine II. of Russia, 629, 641 
Catherine de* Medici, 458, 516, 
520, 524 

Catholics, in England, 534, 586, 
537, 608, 610; in Ireland, 545, 

721, 763, 774 ; emancipation of, 

722, 763 

Cataline, conspiracy of, 122 
Cato, Marcus, the censor, 103 
Cato, the younger, 123 
Cavendish, Lord Frederick, mur- 
dered, 774 

Cavour, 741; quarrel with Napo- 
leon III., 742 ; returns to office, 
743; relations with Garibaldi, 
744; death, 745 
Caxton, William, 459 
Celtic Christianity, 303, 304 
Central Powers, 806 
Chalus, 370 

Chamberlain, secedes from Glad- 
stone, 775 ; negotiates with 
Transvaal, 777 ; imperial policy, 
794 

Chancellor, Prussian, 754 
Channel Ports, 817, 826 
Chariot races, 169 
Charlemagne, 233 ; conquers Aqui- 
taine, 234 ; Spanish march, 285 ; 
Saxony, 235; the Avars, 236; 
the Lombards, 286; assumes 
Imperial title, 237; character 
of his rule, 238; legends con- 
nected with him, 239; disrup- 
tion of his empire, 240 
Charles the Great. See Charle- 
magne 

Charles I. of England, rule in 
England, 600-602; engaged in 
civil war, 608 ; execution, 604 
Charles II. of England, In Scot- 
land, 604, 605; restored to 
English throne, 606 : domestic 
g^ioy^W-609; foreign policy, 

Ohatl^ IV. I Emperor, issued the 
Golden 1^1, 411 
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Ohfbrles V., Emperor, 438, 476; 
war against Francis L, 477; 
resignaticm, 479; obaraoter and 
aims, 488; didloulties.of, 484; 
produces the Interim, 490; at 
variance with Ferdinand, 491 ; 
driven from Germany, 499 ; his 
success as King of Spain, 506 
Charles VI., Emperor, 686, 637 
Gharies V. of France, 887 
Oharles VI. of France, 888 
Gharies VII, of France, ** le vic- 
torieux,” 890 ; growth of abso- 
lutism under, 392 ; death, 394 
Charles VIII. of France, 440, 472 ; 
invades Italy, 478; driven out, 
474 

Charles IX. of Franco, 517, 520 
Charles X. of France, 729 
Charles II. of Spain, 587 
Charles XII. of Sweden, 625; 
defeats Bussia and Poland, 62C ; 
defeat and death, 627 
Oharles of Anjou, 295 
Charles, Archduke of Austria, 591, 
504 

Oharles, •• the Bold ** of Burgundy, 
434 ; death of, 435 ; division of 
his territories, 488, 456 
Charles Martel, 227 ; defeat of 
the aristocracy, 288; alliance 
with the Church, 218 ; defeat of 
Mahomedans, 229 
Charlesof Navarro, “ the Bad/* 386 
Chataldja, 802 
Chartism, 766 
Chateau Gaillard, 870 
Chatham (see Pitt) and Parlia- 
mentary reform, 707 ; character 
and aims, 712 ; foreign policy, 
712; and American revolt, 714 
Chatham, poit of, attacked by 
Dutch, 607 

Chaucer, 446 ; Canterbury Tales, 
458 

(Siamin des Dunes, {986 
OUxui, Germans in, 789, 801, 821 
dhlvalry, 339 

Oiuistim II, of Denmark, 566 
Okristianity, its debt to the Roman 
Umpire, 189; under the Anto- 
ninas, 162 ; growth in the third 
century, 168; peiseoutioa and 
its oauses, 168 ; oonfliot with 
Diiooletian, 181; contrast with 
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Paganism, 190; patronized by 
Constantine, 1^; last conflict 
with Paganism, 194; gains a 
new foothd^ in Spain, 235 
Chry8olora8^465 

Church in England, under Nor- 
mans, 815, 864, 865 ; unsettled 
under Bichaid II., 448 ; under 
the Tudors, 534-586 ; under the 
Stuarts, 601-603, 607, 610 ; in- 
fluence of Methodism on, 709 ; 
in France, modified by Con- 
cordat of Bologna, 476 ; altered 
by French Bevolution, 667 ; 
Napoleon’s concordat, 689 ; Na- 
poleon’s concordat denounced, 
787 ; Catholic and Dreyfus Case, 
786 ; work and organization of 
modem Church, 784 
Cicero, 123; attacks the trium- 
virate, 127 ; and Csesar’s assas- 
sination, 131 

Cimbrians and Teutons, 109 ; de- 
feated by Marius, 110 
Cimon, 26 
Ginna, 115, 116 
Cinq Mars, Plot of, 565 
Cisalpine l^publio, 681 ; annexed 
by Napoleon, 691 
Cistercian order, 274 
City-state, the, 8 
Civilis, 148 

Clarence, Duke of, 456 
Clarendon, Constitutions of, 816, 
867 

Clarendon, fall of, 607 
Claudius, Emperor, 143 ; conquest 
of Britain, 299 
Claudius Gothicus, 181 
CUmenceau, Prime Minister, 785, 
829 


Cleon, 42 
Cleopatra, 133 
Clistnenes, 15 
ClotUda, 226 

Clovis, King of the Franks, 225 ; 
his conquests, 226; hie bap- 
tism, 226 

Cluniao reforms, 261 
Codes of Napoleon, 690 
Oosur, Jacques, 392 .. 

Colbert, finance minister^ 576; 
protection of industry^ 577; 
builds a navy, 578; ur^ vrar 
with Dutch, 579 
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<MeYidge, 708 
4!k>lign7, 618, 680 
Cologne, 686 

Colonies, Greek, 6 ; Bomnn, 82 
Colnmbns, 468, 469 
Comitia, 69; after the second 
Panic war, 94 ; under Augustus, 
186 

Conunines, 486 

Oonunission, Court of High, 
founded, 686 

Committee of Public Safety, 674, 
679 

Commodus, 164 

Commons of England, 441 ; secure 
in Parliament, 442 ; Lords and, 
' M6; right of initiating money 
bins gained, 462; position in 
nineteenth century, 761 ; and 
Irish Home Buie, 774 ; opposed 
to peers, 796 

Commune of Paris, 672, 759 
Communes in Italy, 257 ; de- 
velopment, 276; opposition to 
Frederick L, 277 ; to Frederick 
n.,294 

Communists, French, 821 
Compulsory Service, 807 
Concordat of Worms, 269 ; of 
Bologna, 476 ; of Napoleon, 689, 
787 

Gond4, 658, 668; in the second 
Fronde, 671; defeated by Tu- 
xenne, 572 
Condotiieri, 417 

Confederation of the Bhine, 695 
Congress of London, 802; of 
Vienna, 726 
OStion, 47 
Conrad IV., 295 
Conradino, 295 ; death of, 296 
Conservatives, origin of party, 
W ; influence of Chaml]«rlain 
on, 794 

Constantine, Emperor, 186 ; cha- 
racter, 187; founds Constanti- 
nople, 187 ; patronage of Christi- 
anity, 188; influence upon it, 
189; last y6ars and death, 198; 
torged donation of, 245 
Constantine, King of Greece, 807 
Constantinople, 187, 218 ; schism 
from Borne, 246; at time of 
cruaades, 846 ; attacked by 
Cntoaders, 855; weakness of, 


480; taken by Smrks, 492; 
efieots of, 482 ; relation to the 
Benaissance, 468 ; Bussians 
before. 778, 797 
Constituent assembly. 667 
Constitution (French) of 1^, 
663; of 1795, 678; attempf^ 
revise, 786; (English), alters 
by Instrument of Government, 
605 ; and Bevolution of ^ 1688, 
611; advance of constitutional 
government, 780; effect of Veto 
Bill on, 795 
Consuls, 69 

Convention, 672, 674 ; overthrows 
Bobespierre, 677 ; end of, 679 
Corcyra, 89 

Corinth, 16; and the Pelopon- 
nesian war, 89 

Corn Laws, agitation, 766; re- 
pealed, 767 

Cornwallis, surrender of, 717 
Corsica, won by France, 650 
Corvee, 389 

Councils ; Basel, 404 ; high aims 
and failure, 405 ; Constance, 
401 ; Ferrara, 406 ; Nicsea, 195 ; 
Pisa, 899 

Count of Saxon Shore, 801 
Counter-Beformation, the, 500 
Country, party, origin, 608 
Courland, 820 

Covenant of League of Nations, 
880, 682 
Cracow, 819 

Craft Guilds in England, 469 
Cranmer, 534, 546 
Crassus, 119, 124; defeated and 
killed, 127 

Crete, 8; ceded to Greece, 802; 

recognised as Greek, 808 
Crimean war, 740, 768 
Cromwell, Oliver, and the civil 
war, 608; leader of Common- 
wealth, 604 ; character and 
ability, 604 ; settlement of 
Scotland and Ireland, 604 ; 
policy, 605 ; death, 605 
Cromwell, Biohard, 606 
Crown Prince of Germany at 
Verdun, 817 > 

Crusades, 819; see Part II. Oh* 
XV.; oauses of, 846; preaobed 
by Urban XL, 848; flreterusida, 
849; capture of JTertisidmn, 850; 
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i^o&d crUfiade) 858 ; third cru- 
8ade» 858 ; fourth orusada, 854 ; 
diverted to Oonsta&tmople» 855 ; 


character of later crU8ad6B»858, 
results of, 858; Stimolus given 
tl^ religious persecution, 859 
Cypite ceded to Britain, 793 
Qjrrus, King of Persia, 19 
Cmcho Slovakia, 881 


D 


Dacu, a Boman Province, 154; 

occupied by the Goths, 181 
Dalhousie, Lord, in India^ 768 
Damascus, 828 
Damietta,d57, 858 
Dandolo, Doge, 355 
Danelaw, 307 

Danes, invade England, 304 ; 
Alfred's struggle with, 306, 307 ; 
Edward defeats, 308 ; Athelstan 
at Brunanburgh defeats, 808; 
second invasion of, 309; mas- 
sacre of, 310 

Dante, 833 ; de Monarchia^ 396, 
417; the Divine Comedy,” 
464, 466 


Danton, 671 ; arranges attack on 
the Palace, 672, 674 
Dardanelles, Britain supports 
Turks in, 773, 822 
Darius, King of Persia, 20 
Decius, Emperor, defeated, 180 
«* Defenestation of Prague,’* 551 
Delian League, 27 
Delphi, 6; the oracle of, 7, 23; 

mi the Sacred War,” 56 
Democracy, at Athens, 81 ; power 
of the ecclesia, 31 ; use of the 
lot, 82 

DeSmosthenes, the orator, 54, 55 ; 
resistance to Philip ^ Macedon, 
56 

Deumark united with Sweden and 
il^orway, 427; intervenes in 
H^rty Years* War, 558 ; ooou- 
uied by Pnisala and Austria, 


Derby, Iiord, Prime Minister, 770 
D«miot| King of Leinster, 868 
Deq^eere, 442 
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Devolution, War of, 578, 607 
Devonshire, Duke of, secedes from 
Gladstone, 775 
de Witt, John, 518 
Diaz, General, 828 
Dictators at Borne, 75, 88 
Diet of Boncaglia, 278 ; of Worms, 
486; of Nuremberg, 486; at 
Speier, 488 ; at Augsburg, 490, 
492 ; Batisbon, 554, 581 
Diocletian, 182; <*a second Au- 
^stus,” 182; organisation of 
despotism, 183 ; increase in 
number of officials, 184 ; re- 
organization of army, 184 : 
persecution of Christianity, 184; 
resignation, 185 
Diplomatic revolution, the, 639 
Directory, the, 678, 682 ; fall of, 
683 

Disarmament, German attitude 
towards, 800 

Disestablishment, of Irish Church, 
771 ; in Prance, 771, 787 
Disraeli, opposed Gladstone, 769 ; 
early life and career, 769; in 
office, 773 ; foreign policy, 773 ; 
created Lord Beaconsheld, 773 ; 
and Irish affairs, 773; and Treaty 
of Berlin, 798 

Divine Bight of Kings, 598 ; 
Hobbes’ view, 615 ; Wm, II. of 
Prussia’s view, 788 
Domesday Book, 314 
Domitian, 149 
Dorians, 10 
Dort, Synod of, 613 
Drake, 540 

Dreyfus, case of Captain, 786; 

pardon of, *587 
Druids, 299 

Drusus, Marcus Livius, 1X3 
Du Barri, Madame, 652 
Duchies, national, in Germany, 
247 ; opposed to Otto I., 250 ; 
to Henry IV., 264 
Du Guesclin, 387 
Duma demanded, 792 ; summoned, 
793 

Dumouriez, 678 ; treason of, 677 
Dunstan, co-operation with Edg«n 
808 ' 
Dupleix, 648 
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E 

East and West, 18 
Eastern Ohuroh separated from 
Western, 245 ; temporary heal- 
ing of sohism, 406 
E.astom Front, oontrasted with 
Western, 815 

Eoolesiastioal states .of Germany, 
at the Peace of Augsburg, 493 ; 
Edict of Bestitution, 554 ; set- 
tlement at Westphalia, 559 
Economic ferment in England 
(Bichard IL), 449 
Edgar, co-operation with Dunstan, 
808; death, 309 

Edinburgh, besieged, 542 ; Treaty 
of, 542 ; entered by Young 
Pretender, 711 
Edmond, Duke of York, 448 
Edmund Ironside, 810, 811 
Edmund, son of Henry III., 874 
Education at Borne, 171 ; services 
of the Jesuits, 501; Act, 771; 
in England, 778 ; and Nihilism, 
792 

Edward the Confessor, 810 ; death, 
311 

Edward I. of England, 376 ; work, 
877 ; Model Parliament, 377 ; 
eondrms Charters, 377 ; legisla- 
tion of, 879; wars in Wales, 
880; wars in Scotland, 881; 
arbitration in Scotland, 881; 
death, 881, 441 

Edward II. of England, 442 ; war 
with Scotland, 442 ; civil war, 
442 ; murdered, 442 
Bidward III. of England, 448 ; and 
Hundred Years* War, 448 ; 

flower of chivalry,*’ 444 ; 
Scotch wars, 445 ; claimed 
Scotch crown, 445; attack on 
papal power, 446 ; development 
of parliament, 446; and Alice 
Perrers,447; parliamentary op- 
position, 447 ; death, 447 
Baward IV. of England, accession, 
466; quarrelled with Warwick, 
466; flight, 456; return and 
death, 456 

Edward V. of En^nd, 466 
Edward of York, $ee Edward IV. 
Edward VI. of England, accession, 
681; ohuroh policy, 584; re- 


bellions in reign, 634; foreign 
policy, 689 ; mar^e proposal, 
642 

Edwin, King of Northumbria, and 
Christianity, 804 
Egbert, Bretwalda, 806 
Eginhard, 284 
Egmont, 508 

Egypt, conquered by Persia, 20; 
attacked by Athens, 26; by 
Alexander, 61 ; under the l^le- 
mies, 64 ; Antioohus turned back 
from, by the Bomans, 102 ; oc- 
cupied by Augustus, 183 ; con- 
quered by Mahomedans, 225; 
under Anglo-French control, 
778 ; Suez shares bought, 778 ; 
rising of Arabi Pasha, 776; 
England controls government 
of, 776 ; Soudan rebellion, 777 ; 
under British rule, 802 
Elagabalus, 166 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, 819; marries 
Henry II. of England, 820, 868 
Electors, German, 411 
Elizabeth, Queen of England, 509, 
512 ; accession, 531, 535 ; policy 
in Ireland, 544 ; religious policy, 
536-538; foreign policy, 589; 
in Scotland, 542 ; literature of 
time, 546 

Empire, Boman, significance in 
European history, 188; rise of 
opposition to, 141; diffioultieB 
of, 144 ; when did it end ? 159 ; 
meaning of its **falV* 160; 
divided, 204; end of, in the 
West, 209 

Empire, Holy Boman, inaugurated 
by Charlemagne, 287; restored 
by Otto, 252 ; influence of 
elective character, 409; result 
of Thirty Years’ War, 559; end 
of, 694 

Empire, Eastern Boman, 281 ; at 
the time of the Crusades, 847 ; 
overthrown in the 4th crusade 
and restored, 856 ; destroyed by 
Turks, 480 

Bnghein, Duke of, executed, 692 
England, in thirteenth o^ntuiy, 
441; and France ooutrasted, 
869; compared, 441; opikditk>ii 
at opening of sixteentib century, 
680; in ^e idxteentb century. 
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531-545; in the seventeenth 
oentury, 597-615; a Common- 
wealth, 604-606; ^^TheBestora- 
tlon/’ 606 seq . ; the BeVolutlon 
of 1668, 611 ; in eighteenth cen- 
tury, 704-724; inaustrial revo- 
lution in, 708; in war of 
Austrian Suooession, 711-713; 
In Seven Years* War, 713; in 
nineteenth century, 760-778; 
wir against China, 768; Indian 
Mutiny, 768; in Egypt, 778, 
776; the Boer War, 777; in 
the latest Age, 777 seq . ; cedes 
Heligoland to Germany, 789; 
after death of Victoria, 793, 
794; and the Great War, 796, 
804 ; and Treaty of Berlin, 798 ; 
gains Cyprus, 798 
English, invade Britain, 301 ; cha- 
racter of, 301 ; conquer Britain, 
302, 303; conversion of, 303; 
kinj^doms of, 304; unity, 305; 
submission to and treatment by 
William the Conomeror, 312 
English Chronicle, 308 
English language, recognised in 
law courts and parliament, 446 
Entente, of Walpole with French, 
713 ; Oordiale, 799 
Epamiuondas, 51; victories and 
death of, 52 
Ephors, 11 

Epirus, 66, 79; compared with 
Borne, 79; plundered by the 
Bomans, 101 
Erasmus, 515 

Ethelbert, King of Kent, 303 
Ethelred the Unready, 309, 311 
Etruscans, 71 ; conquered by 
Borne, 77 
EucUd, 64 
Eugene, Prince, 592 
Euripides, 36 
Evan^lical Union, 550 
Evans, Dn Arthur, 8 
Etelusion Bill, 608 
Esselino of Verona, 294 


F 

Fabius, the Delayer,’^ 91 
Favourites, of Henry^III, of Eng- 


land, 374; of Edward 11. of 
England, 442 
F4n41on, 695 

Ferdinand, Emperor, 479 ; at 
variance with Charles V., 491 
Ferdinand of Styria, King of 
Bohemia, 551 ; Emperor, 557 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 425 
Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 806 
Ferry, Prime Minister, 785 
Feudalism, beginnings of, 243 ; in 
England, 313 ; character of, see 
Part II. Ch. xlv. ; feudal aids, 


840; danger of anarchy,,. 3M ; 
justice uho^er, 342 ; forces a^inst 
it, 843; inFr|n£eenii@orpm^ 
360. 36iTwilliam the""'uon. 


queror obviates evils of, 361 ; 
undermined by Edward of Eng- 
land, 379; in France, 444; break- 
ing down icTEngland, 449 ; not 
the cause of the French Bevolu- 


tion, 654; abolished in France, 
670 

Feudal anarchy in England, 862 
Feudal superiority of England 
over Scotland dropped, 443 
Finland, 727 
Fisher, executed, 538 
Flamininus, 98 

Flanders, 330 ; revolt against 
Franco, 331 ; divided, 331 ; 
relation to the Hundred Years’ 
War, 384 ; joined to Burgundy, 
483 


Fleury, Cardinal, 646, 710 
Florence, 419; revolutions, 420; 

rise of the Medici, 420 
Fooh, General, 827 
Fouquet, 676 
Fox, premier, 720 
Fox, ^orge, founder^of Society of 
Friends, 615 

France, medisBval, 816; contrast 
of England and, 369; compared 
with England, 441 ; collapse of 
English *power in, 454; growth 
of the monarchy, 393 ; gains at 
the Treaty of Gateau Cambstris, 
480; outbreak of civil^reUgious 
wars, 517 ; development under 
Henry IV., 528; gains at Peace 
of Westphalia, 560; prestige 
under Iiouls XIV., 576; after 
the Peace of Utrecht, 595 ; loss 
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of prestige in 18ih oentory, 647 ; 
loses India and Canada, 648, 
718 ; oaoses of failure as a oolo* 
ni^ power, 649; tinder ancient 
regime, 658; revolution, 661; 
drst republic, 674; after Con- 
^ gresB of Vienna, 725; occupied 
" Algiers, 780; second republic, 
781; annexation of Nice and 
Savoy, 748 ; JEVanco-Prussian 
war, 757, 772; third republic, 
760; outbreak of Commune, 
759 ; accepts Peace of Pyrenees, 
605 ; War of Devolution, 607 ; 
o^ns ** Courts of Be*union,” 
609 ; accepts treaty of Byswick, 
611; Anglo-French control in 
Bg]^t, 778, 776; socialism in, 
782; constitution of modem, 
785 ; Boulangist movement, 
785 ; Dreyfus case, 786 ; rivalry 
with Italy in Africa, 799 ; 
Franco-Bussian alliance, 799; 
Entente Cordials with England, 
769; and the Moroccan ques- 
tion, 801 ; in Great War, see 
Great War 

Francis I., 476; a candidate for 
Empire, 476 ; war against 
Charles V., 477 
Francis I., Emperor, 671 
Francis Joseph, Emperor of Aus- 
tria, 784; death, 791 
Francis of Lorraine, 637 
Franco-Prussian war, 757 
Franks, 179 ; their divisions, 
226 

Frederick L, Emperor, **Barba- 
rossa,” 271; rivalnrwith Henry 
the Lion^ 273; first quarrelb 
with the papacy, 277; expedi- 
tions into Italy, 278; disaster 
before Borne, 279; defection of 
Henry the Lion, 280; defeated 
at Legnano, 280; humiliation 
at Venice, 280; defeats Henry 
the Idon, 281; death, 288; as 
crusader, 858 

Frederick XL, Emperor, 285, 286, 
289; scientific Interests, 290; 
religious opinions, 290; govern- 
ment of the^* 1^0 Sicilies," 291 ; 
of Germany, 292; his omsade, 
2£)8; becomes King of Jem- 
ssdem, 298 ; conflict with com- 


munes of Itaiyi 294, 857, 870, 
874 

Frederick II. of Prussia, *^the 
Great," 686; invades SUesia, 
687 ; alliance with Britain, 
639; defeat and despair, 640 
saved by Bua6ia,640,718 ; ener- 
getic and peaoefui administra- 
tion, 641; partition of Poland, 
642 ; connection with Voltaire, 
659 

Frederick, elector Palatine, 549; 
becomes King of Bohemia, 651 ; 
expelled, 552 

Frederick William, **the Great 
Elector," 560; welcomes Hugue- 
nots, 584, 632; represses liberty, 
632 ; defeats the Swedes, 688 
Frederick William I. of Prussia, 
684 ; development of his army, 
635 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia, 
786 ; humiliated at Olmiitz, 788 
Freedmen in Borne, 145, 149, 156 
Free Trade agitation, 766 
French Bevolutlon, 449; see Part 
HI. Gh. xiv. ; infiuonco of war 
on, 669 ; relation to the Polish 
question, 670 
French, Sir John, 816 
Friars, the, 286; characteristics, 
288 ; spread of, 289, 875 
Friends, Society of, founded, 615 
Froissart, 883, 444 
Fronde, wars of, 569; second 
Fronde, 570 
Fyrd, 808, 818 


a 

Gabellb, 656 
Galba, 146 
Galen, 65 
Galicia, 819 

Gallioian Liberties, 581, 689 
Gallipoli campaign, 822 
Gambetta, 759 

Garibaldi, 744; quarrel with 
Victor Emmauttef, 745 
Gascony, 880, 448 
Gaul, attacked by Ommir, I25; 
results of Its conquest, 126; 
oondlticn tn the Am ocntin^y, 
226 
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Gftuls* ; Oisalptne, oonqnered 
by Bome^ 87 

Qikvestcm, Peter of, 448 

Qenseiiicr 207 

George I. of England, aocession, 
618; weakness, 705; foreign 
policy, 710 

George II. of England, relations 
^th Oabinet, 705 

George III. of England, political 
ideiui of, 707; responsible for 
American revolt, 707 ; accession, 
718; discredited by American 
revolt, 718 ; insanity, 722 ; 
opposes Oatholio emancipation, 
723; death, 762 

George IV. of England, accession, 
762; death, 765 

George V. of England, and the 
Veto Bill, 796 

George, Lloyd, Chancellor of Ex- 
chequer, 794 

Germanic Confederation, 725 ; its 
weakness, 735 

Germany, won and lost by Augus- 
tus, 187; abandoned by TiW- 
ius, 142 ; bounded by the Elbe 
in the tenth century, 247 ; con- 
trast with Italy, 2^ ; cities in, 
272; in 18th oentiU7, 296; in 
14th and I5th centuries, see Part 
IL Ch. xviii. ; importance of 
gmt houses in, 409 ; the Golden 
Bull, 411; condition at the 
Beformatlon, 484; on the eve 
of the Thirty Years’ War, 548; 
grievances against French Revo- 
lution, 670 ; remodelled by 
Hapoleon, 688; rises against 
Na^leon, 701; after Congress 
of Vienna, 725 ; revolution in 
a848), 735 ; foundation of 
German Empire, 759; labour 
movements in, 782; and the 
Dreyfus case, 786; work of Bis- 
marck, 787 ; modern Germany, 
787-789 ; enters alliance of 
Three Emperors, 796; joins 
Triple Alliance, 798; relations 
irlth Boers, 800; fleet of, 800; 
cobifliil ambitions, 801; and 
Turkey before Great War, 806; 
and die Great War, 804; $e$ 
Great War 

Qmon,8d9 


Gibraltar, 225 
Giotto, 467 
Girondists, 674, 675 
Gladiatori^ games, 164, 170 ; 

opposed by Christianity, 170 
Glendower, Owen, 451 
Gloucester, 450 

Gloucester, Humphrey, Duke of, 
453; death, 454 

Gloucester, Richard, Duke of; see 
Richard III. 

Godfrey of Bouillon, 349, 352 
Godwin, Earl of Wessex, 310 
Qoeben^ 806 

Gordon, General, in Egypt, 777 ; 

death, 777 
Gorizia, 825 

Gortschakofl, Russian minister, 
798 

Goths, the, 180; defeat Deoius, 
180 ; defeated by Claudius, 
181 ; massacred in Thessalonica, 
199 ; character of, 202 ; treaty 
with Theodosius, 203 ; Visi- 
goths in Gaul, 2(X); see Ostro- 
goths 

Gracchus, Caius, 107 ; his chal- 
lenge to the Senate, 108 ; death, 
108 

Gracchus, Tiberius, 106 ; his land 
law, 107 

Granada taken, 426 
Grand Alliance, the, 586 
Great Britain, in Great War; see 
Great War 

Great Council at Venice, 315, 316, 
422 

Great Charter ; see Magna Carta 
Greece, geography of, 5 ; religion 
of, 6 ; general j^litical ideas, 8 ; 
influence of geography upon, 9; 
decadence in fourth century 
b.o., 58 ; compared with Rome, 
67; condition of, in second 
century b.o„ 96; influence on 
Rome, 99; declared free, 99; 
compared with Italy, 417 ; 
rebels and wins independence, 
728; independence of, 79T; 
Crete ceded to, 802 ; epteri 
Balkan league, 802; in Great 
War, 807; and Asia Mlnor,^ 
Greek taught in Italy, 465 
Gregory VII., Pope, 281 ; Ineiste 
on celibacy, 262 ; deflnee Papal 
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Section, 262; beoomes Pope, 
262; his ideas, 268; issues 
decree against lay investitores, 
265 ; ezoonuntinioates Henry 
IV.» 266 ; viotorious atOanossa, 
267 ; saved by Bobert Qoiscard, 
268; death, 268 

Or^ory the Great, 221 ; his ser- 
vices to Italy and the Ohuroh, 
222; evangelises English, 803 
Grey, leader of Whigs, 765 
Grey, Sir Edward, 818 
Guelf and Ghibelline, 419, 420 
Gnelfs, 273 

Gniscard, Robert, 258 ; conquers 
Sicily, 259 ; rescues Gregory 
Vn., 268 

Guise, Henry of, 520 ; aims at the 
French throne, 522 ; on the Day 
of Barricades, 523; murdered 
by Henry IIL, 523 
Guises, the, 517 

Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, 
555; motives for intervention 
in Germany, 555; victory at 
Breitenfold, 556; invades Ba- 
varia, 556 ; killed at Liitzen, 557 ; 
relations with Richelieu, 567 
Gutenberg, 468 
Guthron, ^ 


H 

Hadbuxt, 154 ; abandons Ar- 
menia and Mesopotamia, 156; 
creates an administrative sys- 
tem, 156, 178; as art connois- 
seur, 169 

Hidg, Sir Douglas, 816, 817 
Hague conference, 800 
Hawcar Barca, 86; begins the 
conquest of Spain, 88 
HanniW, in Spain, 88 ; militarv 
genius, 89; does not attack 
Borne, 91; takes refuge with 
Antiochus,99; death, 100 
Hanseatic League, 418; decline 
in, 414; relations with Den- 
mark, 427 

Hapsburg, House of, 282, 410, 
418 ; connection with Hungary 
and Bohemia, 491 ; aims in the 
thirty Years* War, 550; after 


the war, 559 ; opposed bv 
Richelieu, 567; skoi^es with 
the Turks, 636; dual acquisi- 
tion of Hungary, 637 ; analysis 
of possessions of, 643 
Hapsburg, Rudolf of, Emperor,. 
410 

Harding, Stephen, 274 
Harold, son of Godwin, 311 ; king 
of England, 311 

Harold Hardxada, Danish king, 
311 

Hasdrubal, 92 
Hawkins, 540 
Hawkwood, Sir John, 417 
Hubert, 675 
Hegirab, the, 224 
Heligoland, ceded to Germany, 789 
Helvetic Confederation, 4J.4 ; 
growth of, ^5 ; after Peace of 
Westphalia, 559; see Switzer- 
land 

Henry lY. (Emperor), 263 ; letter 
to Gregory VII., 265; excom- 
municated, 266 ; op^sed by 
the nobles of Germany, 266; 
penitent at Ganossa, 267 ; ex- 
pedition against Rome, 268 
Henry V., Emperor, 269 
Henry VI., Emperor, marries Con- 
stance of Naples, 283 ; his aims, 
284 ; gains possession of Naples, 
284 

Henry II., King of France, 479 ; 
assists the Protestants of France, 
491, 514 

Henry HI., King of France, 519, 
521 ; assassinates Henry of 
Guise, 523 ; allies with &nry 
of Navarre, 524 ; murdered, 524 
Henry IV. of France; see Navarre, 
Henry of 

Henry I. of England, secures 
throne to Matilda, ^2; and 
investiture contest, 865, 866 
Henry II. of England, 862 ; auto- 
cratic government, ; govern- 
ment reorganization, 863; founds 
administrative and iudieial 
mtems, 368 ; quarnd with 
Becket, 866 ; peiianoe at 
Becket's tomb, 867 ; in Walesi 
867; in Scotland, 867 ; in 
Ireland, 867, 868; tmuble in 
France, 868 ; death, W8 
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Essoxf in. of England, 878; 
issued new version of oliarter, 
878; foreign policy teilores, 
874; mistakes of, 874^ absolu- 
tion from oatb) 875 ; death, 876 
Bem^ of Lancaster; sss Henry IV. 
Henry IV. of England, 450 ; aoces- 
sion, 451; ability to keep un- 
easy throne, 451 ; religious per- 
secution, 451 

Henry, Prince ; see Henry V. 
Henry V. of England, 889 ; acces- 
sion, 452 ; attacks on power of, 
452 ; war in France, 452 
Henry VI. of England, accession, 
458; regency, 453; war in 
France, 453 ; dismal character 
of period, 453; character of, 
453 ; Jack Cade’s revolt, 454 ; 
regency during madness, 454 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Eichmond ; 

see Henry VII. . 

Henry VII. of England, accession, 
457 ; reign, 531 ; policy of, 538 ; 
Ireland under, 544 
Henry VIII. of England, accession, 
531 ; foreign policy, 532. 541 ; 
Church policy, 533; King of 
Ireland, 544 
Henry the Fowler, 248 
Henry the Lion, 273 ; turns 
against Frederick I., 280 
Henry the Navigator, 469 
Heraclius, Emperor, 223, 225 
Hereford, Earl of ; see Henry IV. 
Herodotus, 21, 36, 805 
High treason iviajestas) at Borne, 
145, 149, 151 

Hildebrand, See Gregory VII. 
Hindenburg, 815, 820 
Htndenburg line, 819, 827 
H^ias, 15 ; guides the Persians, 

Hobbes, and his philosophy, 615 
Hohenstaufen, 271 ; end of, 296, 
874 

HoheusoUem, House of, receives 
the Electorate of Brandenburg, 
680; Albert of,' chosen Grana 
Uastero! the Teutonic Knights, 
681; acquires Julich« Cleves 
and Berg, 682, 806 
Holland^ attached to Burgundy, 
488 ; and William the ^enV’ 
509; see United Pmyinces; 


Kingdom of Holland in 1815, 
726 ; Belgium breaks away, 729 
Holy Alliance, 727 
Holy League, 475 
Holy Roman Empire, restored by 
Otto, 808 
Homage, 340 

Homer, 1 ; his world, 8 ; political 
ideas of, 4 

Home Rule, Irish biU, 774, 796; 

in Hungary, 790 ; in Africa, 794 
Honorius, 204 
Horace, 136 
Hugh Capet, 318 

Hu^enots of France, 518 ; Edict 
of Nantes, 527; under Louis 
XIV., 682, 610 
Humanism in France, 515 
Hume, 708 

Hundred Years' War. See Part II. 
Ch. xvi. ; results to France, 
384; general results of, 894, 
443 ; causes of English vic- 
tories, 444 ; English failure, 448 
Hungary, conversion of, 349 ; 
acquisition by Austria, 491, 
637; rebellion (1848), 783; 
crushed by Russia, 735; ac- 
quires Home Rule^ 754 ; political 
position of modern, 790; inde- 
pendent, 831 

Huns, 203, 207; driven out of 
Gaul, 208 

Huss, 400 ; preaching, 402 ; mar- 
tyrdom, 403 


I 

ICOHOGLASM, 231 

India, acquisition of, 713 ; govern- 
ment of India, 718, 724, 768 ; the 
Mutiny, 768 ; Dalhoosie in, 768 

Industrial Revolution, 709 ; ^ect 
on England, 761 

Innocent III., Pope, 284 ; his great 
power, 286; attacks the Albi- 
gensians, 826; and the fourth 
crusade, 854, 370; interdict on 
Inland, 871 

Inquisition in Spain, 426; papal, 
503 

Insurance Act, 794 

Intellectual movement in Ffiance, 
657 : general tendencies, 658 
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Xnt^ioi, S7I 
Interim, the, 490 
Intenuitioiudism, in the Middle 
Agee, 461; modern, 788; and 
Oonferenoe, 800 
Investiture contest, 366 
Icnians, 10 

Ireland, and Henry II., 867 ; 
Anglo«Norman influence in, 368 ; 
and Edward III., 447; and 
Eiohard II., 460 ; the Tudors in, 
544 ; and Cromwell, 604 ; opposi- 
tion to Bevolutionary settlement 
(1688), 612; 0rattan*8 Parlia- 
ment, 721, 722; in eighteenth 
century, 721; Act of Union, 
762 ; problems of nineteenth 
century, 767, 771, 774 ; Parnell 
agitation, 774 ; Home Rule 
agitation, 763, 774, 795 ; Ulster 
in the Qreat War, 796 
Irene Empress, 231 
Isahella^of Castile, 426 
Isabella of Prance, 442, 448 
Isaurians, 213 
Isidorian Decretals, 246 
Islam, See Mahomedanism 
Italian front, In Great War, 815 
Italy, geography of, 68 ; con- 
quered by Borne, 80 ; unity and 
prosperity under Theodoric, 212 ; 
decline under Justinian, 216; 
under the Lombards, 218 ; 
divided in time of Gregory the 
Great, 222; relation to the 
Church, 230 ; kingdom of, 243, 
262 ; condition in tenth century, 
251 ; compared with Germany, 
255 ; how affected by the 
Crudes, 359 ; in the 14th and 
15th centuries, eee Part II. Ch. 
zviii ; compared with Greece, 
417; attacked by France, 472; 
kingdom of (Napoleon), 691; 
after Congress of Vienna, 726 ; 
condition after 1848, 741 ; 

first Italian Parliament, 743; 
completion of Italian unity, 
747; enters Triple Alliance, 
798 ; occupies Tripoli, 802 ; and 
the Great War, 804, 806; 

romantic campaign, 823, 
824 ; victories, 825 ; catastrophe 
at, C^poretto, 828 
IvM the Terrible, 628 


J 

Jacobins. 671 ; control the govern- 
ment, 674; divisions among, 675 
Jacobites, 618 ; rebelUon of, 711 
Jagello, King of Poland, 416, 480 
James I. of England, accession to 
throne of Scotland, 544;^ ac- 
cession to English throne, 588 ; 
character and policy, 598, 600 
James II. of England, as Duke 
of York, 608; accession, 610; 
character and aims, 610 ; j^lioy, 
610 ; flight to Prance, 611 ; de- 
feated at Battle of the Boyne, 
612 ; excluded from English 
throne, 612 
Jameson raid, 777 
Janissaries, 431 
Jansenism, 582, 606, 650 
Japan, war with Russia, 792, 799 ; 

in Great War, 806 
Jellicoe, Admiral, 816 
Jerusalem, kingdom of, 352 ; final 
conquest by the infidel, 357 
Jesuit order, the, 500; formed, 
501 ; expelled from France, 528, 
550 ; in England, 537 ; attacked 
in the 18th century, 651 ; sup- 
pressed in France and abolished, 
652 

Jews, massacres of, 164 ; in France, 
321; infiuenoed by Crusades, 
349 

Joan of Arc, 391, 458 
Jofire, General, 814 
John of Austria, Don, 510 
John of England, 369, 870 ; revolt 
against, 370; loss of Norman^^y, 
370; league with Otto, 870; 
relations with Papacy, 871 ; 
surrender to Poj^ of, 371 ; ab- 
solved from oath by Innocent 
IIL,873; death, 378 
John of France, 444 
John of Gaunt, 447, 448, 457 
John the Good of Franco^ 386 
JoinviJie, 857 

Joseph II. of Austria^ 642 ; failure 
of his nlans. 648 

Jo^b BosapMta, Kiag Spain, 

• JoBepb, FatiiM, <S66 ' 

JnbUeaoi 1800, 839 

Judea, aosfoam bj Bffioui, 1<9 
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Jvidgefititinenint, 863, 879 
881 
106 

;rtak&. Emperor, 198 ; C, pagan 
reaction ' trader, 194 ; his re- 
ligions beliefs, 196 ; death, 197 ; 
mlnre of bis plans, 197 

JttBiere,629 

juries, 868 ; of Presentment 
(Orand), 864 

Justinian, 218; conquers Africa 
and Italy, 214 ; decline of power, 
215; codification of Boman 
law, 216 

Jutes, 802 


K 

Kaisbsb, German, 807 ; abdicates, 
628 

Kalmar, union of, 414, 428 
Khartoum, captured by Mahdi, 
777 ; re-taken by English, 777 
Kiao-Obou, gained by Germany, 
789 

Kiel canal, 816 

King*8 College, Cambridge, 459 
Kitchener, in Egypt, 777; in 
South Africa, 778 ; death, 821 
Kluck, von, 814 

Kn^hts at Rome, 108; Cicero's 
views, 128 ; under the Empire, 
168 

Knights of Saint John, 884 
Knights Templars, 384; destruc- 
tion of, 885 
Knox, John, 542 
Kotan, the, 224 
Kosciusco, 670 
Kossuth, 738, 785 
Kut, 824, 825 


L 

hiunvu, the, 186 
Labour, condition of, alter Kapo- 
Pail, 762 ; movemetits in 
Wi Europe, 782; international 
aspect of, 788 ; In Prance, 787 ; 

789; mid War, 787 

Laneasiir, Earl of, 442 


Land question at Borne, 74, 106 
Lanfrano, 815 ; death, 865 
Langtdn, Stephen, 371 
Langland's “ Piers Plowman,” 
446 

Languedoc, 825 ; acquired by the 
French crown, 327 
Latimer, theolo^an, 546 
Latin, infiuence on language in 
Britain, 801 

Latins, 76; defeated by Borne, 78 
Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
601 ; church policy, 602 
La Vend4e, 674 

Law, John, his financial schemes, 
645 

League of Greeks against Persia, 
25; of Cambrai, 475; of 
Schmalkalden, 488 ; Catholic, 
in France, 622; in Germany, 
650 ; land, 774 ; of Three Em- 
perors, 796 ; Balkan, 802 
League of Nations, 811, 8!29, 880, 
831 ; signatories to, 832 ; articles 
of, 832; Council of, 832, 888; 
Assembly and Council of, 883 ; 
i compared with England's Great 
I Charter, 833 
League of Public Weal, 455 
Legislation of Edward I., 379 
Lemberg, 820 
Lenin, 821 

Leo the Isaurian, 228; supports 
iconoclasm, 281 
Leopold II., Emperor, 671 
Lewis I., the Pious, Emperor, 240 
Lewis IV., Emperor, 396 
L»H5pital,617 
Liberum veto^ 621 
Lioinian laws, 74 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, 448 
Lithuania, 820 
Liutprand, 230 
Llewehn, Prince, 880 
Lloyd George, 813, 829 
Low government, in England, 
709, 765 ; Munioipal Corporation 
Act, 765 

Locke, philosopher, 615 
Loliardy, 452 
Lombard League, 279 
Lombards, 218 ; religion of, 218 ; 
influence on Italy, 219; epn* 
tersion to Christianity, 222; 
hostiUty of Popes to, S30; 

d K 
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defeated by Pippin, 282; by 
Ohairlen^ne, 286 
London, blockaded, 607; fire of, 
607 ; plague of, 607 ; Oongresfi 
of,8C» 

Long bow, the, 885, 444, 446 
Lords Ordainers, 442 
Lords and Oommons, 446 
Lords, house of, 761; reject Home 
Buie Bill, 776; reject budget, 
796 : and Veto Bill, 796 
Lomdne, won for France, 646; 
ceded to Germany, 769, 799; 
freed, 830 

Lot, the, at Athens, 82 
Louis VII. of France, 820; de- 
feats John of England, 820; 
encourages the middle class, 321, 
878 

Louis IX. (Saint Louis), 322; 
defeats nobles at Saintes, 823; 
introduces Inquisition, 323 ; 
crusader, 824; organizes the 
King’s court, 824; Beginnings 
of Parlement of Paris, 324 ; his 
crusade, 857, 875; arbitration 
by, 375 ; Provisions of Oxford 
annulled by, 875, 441 
Louis XI., 894; and Oharles the 
Bold, 485; character and ser- 
vices to France, 436; struggle 
vdth the princes, 487, 456 
Louis XII. of France, 474 ; success 
and failure in Italy, 475 
Louis XIII., 629, 562 
Louis XIV., 568 ; marriage, 672 ; 

Age of,” see Oh. ix. Part HI. ; 
character and policy, 574 ; 
patronage of art, 577; claims 
the Spanish Netherlands, 678; 
attacks the Dutch, 579; the 
reunions, 580; seizes Strass- 
burg, 581 ; religious policy, 
688; influence of Madame ae 
Maintenon, 688 ; revokes Edict 
of Nantes, 588; relation to 
English Bevolution, 586 ; fights 
against the Grand Alliance, 586 ; 
makes partition treaties, 590; 
accepts Spanish inheritance, 
591 ; saved by the Tories, 694 ; 
tragedies of last years, 596 
Louis XV., 644 ; weakness of his 
rule, 647; suppresses Parle- 
mcnt, 662 


Louis XVI., 661; calls States- 
General, 668; surrenders to 
Commons, 665 ; brought to 
Paris, 666; dislike of the re- 
ligiousj^lioy of the Bevolution, 
667; flight from Paris, 668 ^ 
deposed, 672 : execution, 674 
Louis XVHL, 702, 729 
Louis Philippe, 729; overtto^Sn, 
781 

Louvois, 576 
Loyola, Ignatius, 500 
Luca, conference at, 127 
Lndendorff, 820, 826, 827 
Lusitaniat 806 

Luther, 481 ; attacks indulgences, 
482; influences favourable to, 
484; at the Diet of Worms, 
486; opposes the claims of the 
peasants, 487 ; death of, 489 
Lutterworth, 451 
Luxemburg, Charles of. Emperor, 
411 ; issues the Golden Bull,” 
411 

Lysander, 46 


M 

Maccxbaub, Judas, his opinion 
of Borne, 102 

Macedonia, 53 ; after the death of 
Alexander, 65 ; in conflict with 
Borne, 96; causes of Boman 
victory, 98; “third” Mace- 
donian war, 100; made into a 
Homan prorinoe, 101 
^achiavelli,467, 480, 546 
Maokonsen, 820, 821 
Mescenas, 182, 136 
Magna Carta, preliminaries to, 
870; clauses of, 872; signing of, 
872 ; importance of, 872 ; new 
version of, 876 ; reissue, 876 
Magyars, 242 ; defeated by Henry 
the Fowler, 249 ; by Otto, 249 ; 
become Christian, 254; domin- 
ance of, 790 

Mahomedb^nism, 228 ; its spread, 
224 ; checked in Ihe 8th cen- 
tury, 228; chief divisions of, 
246 

Mahomet, 228; character of Us 
preaching, 224 
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Mahomet II., 481 
Maid of Norway, 881 
Maine, 870 

Maintenon, Madame de, 898 
Malta, seized by Napoleon, 681 ; 
to ceded by England, 688 ; 
lea^ to war, 692 
Mhllfred, ^5; death, 296 
Ma^tV671, 678 
Maroel, Stephen, 386 
March, Earldom of, 455 
Marco Polo, 469 
Marcus Aurelius, 157 
Margaret of Anjou, 454, 455; 
alliance with Warwick, 456; 
crushed, 456 

Margaret of England, marries 
James IV* of Scotland, 539, 
541 

Margaret, Maid of Norway, 381 
Maria Theresa, 687 ; appeal to 
Hungary, 638; alliance with 
France, 639 ; shares in partition 
of Poland, 642 
Marie Antoinette, 661 
Marius, in Numidia, 109 ; defeats 
the Cimbrians and Teutons, 110 ; 
as a politican, 111 ; his changes 
in the army, 112 ; defeated by 
Sulla, 115; death, 116 
Marks, German, 249 
Marlborough, 592; under Anne, 
612; quarrel of Duchess o^ 
with Anne, 618 
Marne, 814, 826, 827 
Marsiglio of Padua, 896 
Mant, Karl, 821 

Mary of Burgundy, 485 ; marries 
M^imilian of Austria, 488 
Mary, Queen of England, acces- 
sion, 584 ; ecclesiastical ^licy, 
585; marriage, 585; forei^ 
policy, 585, 589; death, 585 
Mary, Queen of Scots, coxmection 
vnth English Boyal house, 589 ; 
marriage, 542 ; trouble in Scot- 
land, 548; personal beliefs, 543; 
ahdi^tion, 544 

Massacre ox St. Bartholomew's 
Bay, 519 ; consequences of, 520 
Matilda, Empress, 862 
Matilda of Tuscany, 259; at 
Oanossa, 267 
Matthias, Emperor, 550 
Maude, General, 825 


Maurice, Prince of Orange, 512, 
613 i 

Maurice of Saxony, 4^, 490, 492 
Maximilian of Aui^ria, Emperor, 
438 ; Archduke, in Mexico, 756 
Maximilian of Bavaria, 549, 550 ; 
becomes elector, 558 ; jealous of 
Wallenstein, 554 
Mayors of the Palace, 227 
Mazarin, 559, 568; triumph at 
Westphalia, 568 ; resistance of 
nobles and Parlement, 669; 
arrests Gond4, 571 ; alliance 
with Cromwell, 572 ; negotiates 
Peace of Pyrenees, 572; com- 
pared with English rulers, 600 
Mazzini, 734 

Medici in Florence, 420 ; Cosimo 
and Lorenzo, 420; Catherine, 
see Catherine de* Medici 
Medieval chronicles, 805 
Megara, 17 

Merchanji adventurers, 460 
Merovingian dynasty, 227; end 
of, 232 

Mesopotamia, 825 
Methodism, 709 ; influence on 
Church of England, 709 ; anti- 
revolutionary, 709 
Metics, 29 

Metternich, 699, 726 ; resigns, 733 
Mexico, 766 

Michael Angelo, 467, 475 
Middle Ages, l^ginniug of, 190; 
instability of states in, 309, 
441 ; end of, 461 
Middle class, rise of, 459, 460 
Milan, 188, 187 ; Saint Ambrose 
of, 199 ; Attila at, 208 ; strug- 
gles with Gregory VIL, 262; 
reduced by Frederick L, 278; 
in the 14th century, 420 ; 
attacked by Louis XII. of 
France, 474; claimed by France 
and the Empire, 478 ; occupied 
by Napoleon, 6S0 ; rebels 
against Austrians, 784 
Miletus, oaptured by the Persians, 
20 . 

Military orders, 852 
Mirabeau, 664 
Missi Daminiei, 288^ 388 
Mithzaism, 162 
Mithridates, 114, 115, 118, 121 
MoU^re, 575 
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lfoltke,749, 762, 767 
Monarohy, servioe of Norman, 
8^9 benefits of English, 869 
Mohastestes, destruotion of, 683 ; 

dissolved in Franoe, 787 
Monaaticism, 220; social indu* 

> enoe of, 221 ; in Saxony, 235 ; 

service to the papacy, 261 
Monk, General, 606 
Monmouth, Duke of, claims 
throne, 609 
Mens retreat, 814 
Montcalm, 648 

Montenegro, and Turkey, 797; 
independent, 798; enters Bal- 
kan League, 802 ; in Great 
War, 806 
Montesquieu, 659 
Moors, invade Italy, 241 ; in 
Spain, 246; civilization, 424; 
decline of, 425 

More, Thomas, execution, 533; 
writer, 546 

Mortimer, 443 ; executed, 448 
Municipal government under Bo- 
man Empire, 139, 161, 174; 
evidence from Pompeii, 174 ; 
character of, 174; decline iu 
8rd century, 178 


N 

Namur, 814 

Nantes, Edict of, 527 ; difficulties 
of, 568; revoked, 588; result 
of Bevocation, 584; English 
opinion on Bevocation, 610 

Naples, 257 ; university of, 290 ; 
kingdom of, in 14th century, 
418 ; conquered by France, 
478 ; by Spain, 474 ; by Gari- 
baldi, 744 

Napoleon, suppresses rising of 
Yend4miaire.679 ; attacks Aus- 
tria in Italy, 680; invades 
Egypt, 681; carries out coup 
d’4tatofBrumaire,688; charao- 
ter and aims, 6^; becomes 
First Consul, ; invades Italy 
again, 687; wins peace from 
Austria and Great Britain, 687 ; 
policy in Germany, 
Oonoordat,6M; domestlo policy, 


689; becomes Consul for 1114, 
692; becomes Emperor, 698; 
fails to invade England, 698; 
breaks up the third coalition, 
694; crushes Prussia, 695; 
aims at Great Britain through 
her commerce, 696, 720 ; causes 
of his victories, 697 ; over- 
whelms Spain, 698; marries 
Marie Louise, 699; war with 
Bussia, 700; abdicates, 701; 
returns from Elba, 702 ; Water- 
loo, 703; St. Helena, 708; 
funeral in Paris, 780 
Napoleon HI. (Louis Napoleon), 
731 ; becomes President, 782 ; 
becomes Emperor, 782 ; charac- 
ter and position, 7S9; the 
Crimean war, 740; relations 
with Oavour, 742; and the 
Papal States, 745; relation to 
the Austro-Prussian War, 754 ; 
nature of his power, 766 ; 
offends commercial classes, 756 ; 
Mexican adventure, 756 ; forms 
the Liberal Empire, 767; pro- 
tests against a HohenzoUem for 
Spain, 758 ; deposition, 759 
Narses, 216 

National Assembly, 664 
National character of English, 
458 

National humiliation in England, 
443 

National unity in England, 864 ; 
compared with French feudal- 
ism, 444 
Navarre, 424 

Navarre, Henry of, 519, 520; 
leads the Politiques, 521 ; wins 
battle of Ivry, 525; b^eges 
Parts, 525 ; conversion, 526, 540 ; 
gains English help, 640; gidns 
raris, 526; reorganisation of 
Franco, 527; issues Edict of 
Nantes, 527 ; strengthens mon- 
archy, 528 ; marries Marie de* 
Medici, 529 ; interferes in 
Juliers, 529 ; murdered. 580 
Nationality, growth of, 4ol ; sup* 
ports the oefomMWh in Ger- 
many, 485; meaning of, 728; 
effect on Europe, 729; probteus 
in modem development, 780,762 
Neoker, 662, W 
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1^,148 
Kemi IC2 

KetherlAiidSi bondiUon in 16th 
o^tiiry, 607; policy o|^ Phijip 
II., 608$ rebelUon ol, 609; 

> nature of the struggle, 509; 
Spanish Fury in, 610; abjure 
Philip II., 611; commercial 
^treaty with England, 638 ; see 
Unit^ Provinces 
l^evilie, House of, 456 
Newcastle (Duke of) administra- 
tion, 712 

Newton, and his Principia, 614 
Nic»a, Council of, 195 
Nicholas, Grand Duke, 820 
Nicias, 48 ; death of, 45 
Nicolas II. of Kussia, develop- 
ment of commerce and industry 
under, 792 ; work of, 792, 821 ; 
abdicates, 821 

Nihilism, growth in Russia, 792 ; 
origin and development, 792; 
aims, 792 ; and education, 792 ; 
and serfdom, 791; demands a 
Duma, 792 
Nivelle, General, 819 
Nobles, rivalry under Richard II., 
460 ; their aims, 460 ; new type 
of, 466 

Norfolk, Earl of, 450 
Nogaret, 830 ; methods of, 382 
Normandy, 268, 811 ; English 
lose, 870; English driven out 
of, 463 

North (Lord), Prime Minister, 
715 ; attitude to American 
rebc^, 716 

Northmen (Normans), 242; de- 
feated in Germany, 248 ; settle 
in Italy, 26S; occupy Sicily, 
269 ; b^iege I^ris, 817 ; settle 
in Normandy, 817 ; in Britain, 
806 ; obaraoter of, 806 ; ponqucr 
Eni^d, 811 

North German confederation, 
768 

Northumberland, Duke of, regent, 

6M 

Northumbria, greatness oh 306 
Nq^^^ai^arate kingdom, 727 

Ni^nidiw war,'|08 


0 

O'CoNNaLi:., leader of Irish Catho- 
lics, 763 

Odo of Bayeux, Bishop, 861 
Odo, Count of Paris, 317 
Odoacer, 209, 211 
Oldenbarneveidt, 513 
Olmdtz, humiliation of, 738 
Olympian games, 8 
Orange, House of, excluded from 
power in Holland, 614 ; restora- 
tion, 579 
Ordeal, 343 

Ordinance of 1439, 892 
Origen, 64 
Orlando, 830 

Orleans, Duke of, Regent, 644 
Orleans, Gaston of, 664 
Ostend, 828 

Ostrogoths, 210; conquered by 
Belisarius, 214; disappearance 
of. 216 
Otho, 146 

Otto the Great, 249 ; defeats the 
Magyars, 249; relies on the 
German clergy, 250; becomes 
King of Italy, 252; ci owned 
Emperor, 252 ; troubles in 
Rome, 253 
Otto III., 253 

Otto IV., Emperor, 285, 320; 
league with John of England, 
370 

Outlanders of the Transvaal, 777 
Oxford, a Tory intriguer, 613 
Oxford, Provisions of, 375, 376 


P 

Pacification of Ghent, 510 

Palatinate, after Thirty Years* 
War, 560 

Palatine Counties, 814 ; Earls of, 
361 

Palestine campaign in Great War, 
825 , 

PaUium, 365 

Palmerston, Prime Minister, 767 ; 
character, 768; foreim 
768 ; home policy, 768 ; deutn, 
769; influence on reform, 769; 
influence on Gladstone, 769 
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Palmyra, 181, 182 
.Papao;^, begmnlDgs of, 189 ; con- 
nection with monastioism. 221 ; 
territory granted by Onarlo- 
magne, 286 ; supported by 
forged documents, 245; causes 
of conflict with the Emperors, 
256; troubles in Borne, 260; 
method of election defined, 262 ; 
Babylonish captivity, 834 ; re- 
lations with John of England, 
871; claims and wealth of at 
Avi^on, 896; and of great 
schism, 402; strength in 15th 
century, 406 ; attacked by Ed> 
ward III. of England, 446 
Paris, 821; University of, 399; 
welcomes Henry IV., 526; at 
the be^^nning of the Bevolution, 
665 ; threatened by Germans in 
Great War, 824, 826 
Parker (Archbishop), minister of 
Elizabeth, 585 ; theologian, 516 
Parlement of Paris, 324, 835 ; 
changed by the Paulette, 528 ; 
in the Fronde, 669; its de- 
mands, 570 ; failure of first 
Fronde, 570 ; supports the 
Jansenists, 650; attacks the 
Jesuits, 651 ; suppressed by 
Louis XV., 652; restored and 
re8i8tsLouiflXVI.,668; attempt 
to supersede, 786 
Parliament, ^irnon de Montfort’s, 
875, 376; Model, 877 ; failure 
of, 441 ; development under 
Edward III., 446; Lords and 
Commons, 446; and taxation, 
447 ; supports Henry IV., 451 ; 
increase of power under Henry 
IV., 452; ignored by Edward 
IV., 456 ; and Ireland, 544 ; in 
the 17th century, 599; claims 
of, 600; Bevolution (1688) se- 
cures authority of, 611 ; autho- 
rity of, 612, 704, 705, 715; 
Grattan's, 721 ; Union of 
English and Irish, 722; and 
the Beform Bill, 765; efiect of 
Veto Bin on, 795 
Parma, takes Antwerp, 512; re- 
lieves Paris, 525 ; death, 526 
Parnell, Charles Btewart, life and 
character, 774; work in Ireland, 
774 ; arrest, 774 ; forms Home 


Buie party, 774; charge against, 
775; divorced, 775; disgraced, 
776, 776 

Parthenon, the, 34, 198 
Party system, unscrupulousness 
of, 609; definite organization,^ 
706; settlement of grievances, 
761 ; tendency of, 769 
Paschendaele, 817 
Patricians and plebeians, 71 
Paulette, 528 
Pausanias, 26 

Peace, in Europe, 779, 780, 783, 
800; armed peace of Europe, 
800 ; organization of, 800 ; 
Hague Tribunal, 801 
Peaces. See Treaties 
Peasants* Bevolt in England, 447 ; 

Wyoliffe and, 449 
Peasant war in Germany, 487; 
infiuence in the Beformation, 
48S 

Peasantry in France, condition of, 
655 

Peel, Sir Bobert, 762 ; and Corn 
laws, 767 ; originates Conserva- 
tive party, 767 ; death, 767 ; 
influence on Gladstone, 769; 
finance of, 769 
Peloponnesian war, 89 
Penda, King of Mercia, 805 
Penn, founder of Pennsylvania, 
616 

Pension, Old Age, Act passed, 794 
Percy, House of, 451 
Pericles, funeral oration, 29 ; bis 
claims for Athens, 82 ; political 
position of, 83 ; war p^ioy of, 
41 ; death, 41 

Permanence of Home’s conquests 
and its causes, 81 
Perrers, Alice, 447 
Persia, 19 ; interferes in the Pelo- 
^nnesian war, 45 ; forces on 
Greece the Peace of the King, 
49; a ** colossus stufled with 
clouts,'* 59 ; recovery of Persia 
in 8rd centu^ a.d,, 167 ; 
victory over Boman^ 180 ; 
defeat of Julian by, 197 ; 
defeated by Heraolius^ 228 
Petain, General, 817 
Peter de Oastelnau, 526 
Peter the Great, 628; deskuo* 
tion of utreUeit 624 ; creation of 
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A BussiAn »AT7i 625 ; war with 
Sweden, 626; alins realised, 768 
Peter the Hermit, 849, 850 
Petition of Bight, cIaus^^ 601 
Petraroh, 464 

Phalanx, Maceddnian, 60 . 

Philip of Maoedon, at Thebes, 52, 
58; oconpies Amphipolis, 55; 
Olrothus, 55 ; death, 59 
Philip I. (of France), 819 
Philip II. (Augustus) of France, 
286, 820 ; as Crusader, 353, 370 
Philm IV., King of France, 829 ; 
hmuence of Roman law, 830 ; 
attack on Flanders, 830 ; quar> 
rel with Boniface VIIL, 882; 
arrangement with Clement V., 
338 ; attacks Knights Templars, 
3^ ; calls States-General, 885, 
877, 860; death, 441 
PhUip VI. of France, 444 
Philip II. of Spain, 458, 479; 
failure and success of his reign, 
506 ; annexes Portugal, 506 ; 
character of, 507; popularity 
of, 532 ; marriage, 535 ; ab- 
jured by the Netherlands, 511 : 
Armada defeated, 512 ; attitude 
towards English adventure, 
540; designs on the French 
throne, 522; relieves Paris, 
525 

Philip V. of Spain, 591 
Picquart, Colonel, revives Dreyfus 
case, 786 

Pierre Flotte, 320 ; kUled, 331 
“ HevB Plowman,’* 446, 458 
Pilgrimages, 846 

Pippin, King of the Franks, 229, 
282 ; invites Italy, 232 
Pirates, 118 ; destroyed by Pom- 
pey, 120 
PIsistratus, 14 

Pitt, the Eider (see Chatham), 640 ; 
and parliamentary reform, 707 ; 
in power, 712 

Pitt, the Younger, called to office, 
707 ; and parliainentAry reform, 
707 ; oharacter and abUity, 718 ; 
work in India, 718; makes 
treaty with France, 718; and 
slave trade, 718; attituae to 
Frenoh Bevolution, 716; tern- 
: boraryii^eUremenli 720; recalled, 
720; attitude towards Ireiend, 


722 ; and Catholic Emancipa* 
tion, 72? ; death, 720 
Plague, at Athens, 41; in the 
Roman Empire, 158 
Plantagenet, Geoffrey, Count of 
Anjou, 862 
Plato, 57 

Plebeians at Rome, 71; their 
grievances, 72; first secession. 
72 ; gain the ** Twelve Tables,’* 
73; control all Romans, 73; 
gain admission to the consulship 
by the Licinian laws, 74 
Plebiscite, attempt in France to 
use, 786 
Pliny, 174, 176 
Plutarch, 178 

Poincaird, Frenoh President, 814 
Points, Fourteen, 830 
Poland, 254 ; contrast with Russia, 
429; character of the nobles, 
430; accepts Henry of Anjou 
as lOng, 520; connection with 
Sweden, 555, 618 ; contrast 
with Russia, 620 ; religious 
oharacter of, 621; constitution 
of, 621 ; cedes independence to 
Prussia, 623; first partition, 
642, 649 ; second partition, 669 ; 
last partition, 670; Bismarck’s 
hostility, 820 ; independent, 
830,831 

Poles, under Austria, 790; under 
Russia, 793 
Politiques, the, 521 
Polybius, 98 

Pompadour, Madame de, 647 
Pompeii, 174 

Rompey the Great, 119 ; crushes 
l^rates, 120; campaign in the 
East, 120 ; annexes Syria, 121 ; 
returns from the East, 124; 
joins first triumvirate, 125; 
fails to control Rome, 127 ; 
meets Caesar at Luca, 127 ; 
joins Senate in opposition to 
Caesar, 128 ; flees before Cassar 
. to Epirus, 128 ; defeat and 
death, 129 

Pontefract Castle, 450 
Ponthieu, 880 


Pope, writer, 708 
Popes: Alexander HL, 278: 
Alexander VI., 475; Blnedlct 
IX., 260; Benedict IL, 838; 
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VnL» 829: Oalhttus 
Il«> 269 : Olement 883 ; 
dement VIL.. 898, 478 ; Clement 
XTY., 652 ; Eugenios IV., 405 ; 
Felix V., 405 ; Gregofy the Great, 
221 : Gregory VII., 261 ; Gregory 
IX., 294; Gregory XL, 897; 
Hadrian IV., 277 ; Innocent 
nX., 284; Innocent IV., 294; 
John XII., 252 ; John XXIU., 
400 ^ Julios II., 475; Leo L, 
208; Leo IH., 236; Leo IX., 
258; Leo X., 476; Martin V., 
402 ; Nicholas V., 407 ; Pius 11., 
407; Pius VH., 689; Pius IX., 
744; Stephen, 232; Urban XL, 
848; UrBan IV., 295; Urban 
Yin 398 ; Zacharias, 232 
Popish Plot, 608 

Portugal, 425; revolt from Spain, 
567 

Poyning’s Law, 544 
Prastorian Guard, 145, 146, 164, 165 
Praters, 76 

Pragmatic Sanction (ecclesiastic 
oal), 892; (Austrian), 637 
Pretender, invades England, 711 ; 

defeated at Culloden, 711 
Priestley, 708 

Prime Minister, office, 705 ; func« 
tion, 706 ; authority, 706 
Prince of Wales, 881 
Princeps, 134 

Printing in England, 459, 468 
Private war, 341; checked by 
Kuce of God, 342 
Privileged classes in France, 655 
Proconsular power of Augustus, 
184 

Prokop, 408 

Protectors of England, 453, 455, 
456 

Protestantism, beginnings of, in 
England, 448; origins of the 
word, 488 ; ue Puritans 
Provinces, ^man, in 184 b.g., 
104; infiuenoe on the constitu- 
tion, 105 ; under Augustus, 185 ; 
under the. Empire, 141 ; under 
the Antoninas, 151; did not 
rebel, 160; improvement under 
Empire, 175 

Provisions of Oxford, 875; an- 
nulled by Louis .IX., 675; 
finally annulled, 876 


Prussia, conquest oi^ 297 ; defegl 
of Teutonic Knights, 416 ; uni- 
ted to Brandenburg, 631 
Prussia, kingdom of, 592 ; gains 
from Sweden. 627 ; oharao- 
teristics of, 680; trhy made a 
kingdom, 633 ; war against 
France, 678 ; accepts peace, 
680 ; war against France again, 
695 ; crushed at Jena, 695 ; 
after Peace of Tilsit, 6^; re- 
organisation by Stein and 
Scharnhorst, 698; after Con- 
gress of Vienna, 725 ; ofiered the 
Empire of Germany, 736; re- 
volutionary movement in, 786 ; 
crushed, 737 ; humiliation before 
Austria, 738 ; Zollverein, 748 ; 
military reorganization, 749 ; 
war against Austria, 752; ex- 
tension after the war, 753 ; 
treaty with Bavaria, etc., 753; 
becomes part of German Em- 
pire, 759 ; see Germany 
Przemysl, 619, 820 
Ptolemy in Egypt, 64 
Punic war, firsiC 86 ; second, 88 ; 

end of, 93; third, 102 
Puritans, opposition to Elizabeth, 
537; opposition to Laud, 602; 
rebellion of, 602; writings of, 
615 

Pym, 608, 769 

Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, 79; 
defeated by ]^me, 80 


Q 

QuickC, captured by Wolfe, 713 


B 

Rapbaxi., 467 

Bavenna, 204, 206, 211 ; taken by 
Belfeorltu, 214, 216, 21S 
Beoaon, wmwhip of, 676 
Beform, parliamentary, In 19th 
century, 762; ogitman fer, 
796, 796 elleot m Bevclirttea 
(1880) <m. 764; cfeCUeaide^ 
Cbortiste, 766; Befevm buh^ 
769 ! 
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Xtefomatioii, 478; ia 
5Sd*-S; in Scotland, M2; in 
Ireland, 544 

Begency during Biohard. XI.’8 in- 
lancy, 448; during Henry VI/s 
infancy, 458; during madness, 
454 

Beichstag, powers of, 754 
Belgn of Terror, 674 ; end of, 677 
Bdtos during Great War, 817, 
826 

Beligion, unsettlement in Eng- 
land, 448 

Beligious toleration in modern 
world, 784 

^^Benaissanoe, Italian, 457, 459, 462; 

misconceptions, 463 
Bestitution, Edict of, 554 ; with- 
drawn, 559 

Bestoration, the, causes of, 606; 
literature, 614 ; architecture of, 
614 

Bevival of learning, 468, 465 
Bevolution of 1688, 598, 611 ; In- 
dustrial, 708 ; French, 661, 700, 
718 ; of 1830, 764 ; of 1848, 765; 
movements in Petrograd, 792; 
in Turkey, 802; Bussian, 812, 
821 

Bevolutionary tribunal, 675 
Bevolutionary war, 669; success 
at Valmy, 678 ; joined by Great 
Britain, 674; fluctuations in, 
677; becomes war for natural 
frontiers, 678 
Bhetoric at Borne, 171 
Bichatd **Cosur de Lion,” 853, 
869 

Bichard of Clare (Strongbow), 
868 

Bichard of Cornwall, 374 
Biohard II. of England, 448; 
dangers from uncles, 448 ; meets 
leaders of Peasants’ l^volt at 
Smithfleld, 450 ; in Ireland 450 ; 
defeat, surrender, death, 450, 
451 

Bichard, Duke of York, 454 ; cha- 
racter, 455; to succeed to throne, 
455; death, 455 

Bichimlll. of England, accession, 
456; dhakacter, 457; killed at 
B0SWQrth,45T 

BfeheUeu, 519, 555 ; intervenes in 
thirty Years^. War, 553; joins 
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King’s Council, 562; domestio 
policy, 563; defeats Huguenots, 
564; attacks the nobles, 564; 
plot of Cinq Mars, 565; estab- 
lishes Intendants, 565; opposes 
representative government, 566 ; 
influence on foreign aflalrs, 567 ; 
occupies the Yaltelline Pass, 
567 ; relations with Gustavus 
Adolphus, 567 
Bienzi, 419 

Rights of man declared, 667 
B<^8, Roman, 81 
Robert of Bell4me, 361 
Robert of Normandy, 361 
Robespierre, 671, 674; policy and 
aims, 676 ; execution of, 677 
Roberts (Lord) in South Africa, 
778 

Rockingham, Marquis of, Prime 
Minister, 716 
Roger of Sicily, 275 
Roman law, “ Twelve Tables,” 73 ; 
under the Empire, 138 ; codifled 
under Justinian, 216; in Ger- 
many, 272; influence on Eng- 
lish law, 879 

Romans, conquer Britain, 299 ; 
Northern ramparts, 299 ; roads, 
299 ; influence of, 800, ^1 ; de- 
cline of power of, 300 
Rome, compared with Greece, 67 ; 
origins of, 67 ; situation of, 68 ; 
monarchy in, 68; early con- 
stitution of, 69 ; republic estab- 
lished, 69 ; compared with 
Carthage, 85; her victory over 
the East, its causes, 97 ; taken 
, by Alaric, 205 ; captured by 
Belisarius, 214; separated re- 
ligiously from Constantinople, 
245 ; attacked by Emperor 
Henry IV., 268; under Rienzi, 
419 ; sacked, 478 ; won for 
Italian unity, 746 
Romulus Augustulus, 209 
Ronoaglia, Diet of, 278 
Roumanla, relations with Turkey, 
797 ; ^Ips Russia, 797 ; -inde- 
pendeuce recognis^, 798; in 
Great War, 806, 807,820; failure 
of, 820; annexes Transylvania, 
881 

KounieUa, state loaded, 798 ; 
union with Bulgaria; 802 
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»ll II., Emperor, 6B0 


aymede, 872 
k, 242, 428 

Bttweil, Lord John, Prime Minis- 
ter, 769 


Bussie, beginnings of, 242 ; before 
Oonstantinople, 847 ; b^omes 
Ohristian, 428; contrast with 
Poland, 620 ; gains from Sweden, 
627 ; joins second coalition 
against France, 682; alliance 
with Napoleon, 695 ; war with 
Napoleon, 700; hostility to 
Turkey, 739 ; Crimean war, 740 ; 
war with Turkey, 772, 797 ; 
and Nihilism, 792 ; Busso- 
Japanese war, 792, 799; joins 
League of Three Emperors, 796 ; 
allianoe with France, 799 ; and 
the Hague Conference, 800 ; 
rivalry with Austria in the 
Balkans, 804; protects Serbia, 
804; in Great War, 806; de- 
feat^ at Tannenberg, 815 ; 
victories of, 819 ; Brussilof’s 
great odensive, 820 ; revolution 
in, 821 

Busso-Turkish war, 797 


S 

Saobsd War, 55 

Saint Augustine, 170; the **City 
of God,” 206, 207, 481 
Saint Benedict, 220 
Smnt Bernard, 273, 274 
Saint Boniface, 228 
Saint Catherine of Siena, 897 
Saint Dominic, 288 
Saint Francis, 287 
Saint-Simon, 575 
Saladin,85d 
8aliolaw,888 

Salisbury, Earl of, administration, 
775; and partition of Africa, 
789 

Salisbury, Moot and Oath, 815, 
880 

Balonica, Greeoeand Bulgaria both 
claim, 808 ; acceded to Greece, 
SOB; as base for Allies in Great 
War, 828 


Samnites, 67, 71 ; wars with Borne, 
77 ; defeat of, 78 
Santa Sophia, 215 
Saracens in Sicily, 258 
Sardinia, 646, 784 ; participates in 
Crimean war, 740 ; character of , 
government, 741; joins with* 
Central Italy and forms united 
Italy, 748 

Sassanid dynasty, 167 
Saxons, 802 

Saxony, 235 ; during the Reforma- 
tion, 488; before the Thirty 
Years* War, 549 
Scandinavia, 427 
Scheldt, opening of, 719 
Schism, the Great, 898 ; becomes 
a triple schism, 400 ; ended by 
Council of Constance, 401 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 751 
Sohliemann, 3 
Schoolmen, 464 
Sohwarzenberg, 788 
Science in Great War, 809, 810, 
816 

Soipio the Great, 91 ; in Spain, 
92 ; at Zama, 93 ; fights against 
Antiochus, 100 
Scipio the Younger, 102, 108 
Scotland, first English conquest 
of, 881 ; and Edward II., 442 ; 
independent, 442 ; complete 
independence, 448; war with 
Edward HI., 445; relations 
with England in the 16th cen- 
tury, 538, 541-544; abdication 
of Mary, 544 ; union of Crowns 
of England and, 544 ; relations 
with England in the 17th cen- 
tury, 602-614 ; union of English 
and Scotch parliaments, 612; 
the Young Pretender in, 711 
Scott, 708 
Scutage, ,864 
Soleucus) 65 

Senate of Borne, 09; after the 
second Punic war, 94; over- 
throw of ite power, 104; con- 
dition in 184 B.O., 105; triumph 
over Gracchus, 108; restored 
to supremacy 1^ Sulla, 117; 
treatment of Pompey, 125 ; 
under Julius Omar, 129; under 
Augustus, 184; hostility to the 
Empire, 145; conciliated by 
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the AntonitteB, 151 ; friendly 
relations with Trajan^ 15S ; 
quarrel with Commoaus^ 16t 
September massaores, 67^ 
Serajevo, d04 

Serbia, enters BalkanLeague, 802 ; 
enlarged, 80S; Austrian charges 
against, 804; Intervention of 
Italy in, 804; and the Great' 
War, 1914, 806 ; victories against 
Austria, 822 ; crushed, 822 ; 
pierces Bul^rian line, 828 
Serfdom, under feudalism, 888; 
in Germany at the Reforma- 
tion, 487 ; abolished in France, 
655 ; in Russia, 791 ; abolished 
in Russia, 791 
Sertorius, 118 
ServetuB, 497 
Settlement, Act of, 612 
Seven Years* War, 639, 718 
Severus, Septimius, 164 
Sforza at Milan, 421 
Shaftesbury, leader of Whigs, 
608 ; and Popish Plot, 608 ; 
flees to Holland, 609; death, 
609 

Shakespeare, 546 
Shelley, 708 
Ship money levied, 601 
Siberia, Czar Nicolas II. to, 821 
Sicilian expedition, 48 ; failure of, 
44 

Sicilian Vespers, 828 
Sicily, Rome’s struggle with Car- 
thage for, 85 ; held by Saracens, 
2^; conquered by Normans, 
259; condition of, under the 
Normans, 275 ; occupied by the 
French, 296; expulsion of the 
French and transference to 
Aragon, 828 ; occupied by Gari- 
baldi, 744 

Sieges : Acre, 682 : Antwerp. 512 ; 
Bagdad, 825 ; Constantinople, 
856, 406, 482 ; Edinburgh, 542 ; 
Halicarnassus. 60; Jerusalem, 
148, 850, 858, 825; Kut, 624; 
La Rochelle, 568; Lemberg, 
819; Leith, 542; Litge, 818, 
814 ; Magdeburg, 556 ; Mantua, 
680; Mats, 479, 492; Monastir, 
828 ; Namur, 814 ; Nancy, 485 ; 
Orleans, 890; Fenmeluna, 500 ; 
Paris, 817, 524, 5^59 ; Parma, 
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295; Prsemysl, 819; Rome, 
206, 214, 478; Saragossa, 699 ; 
Sebastopol, 740; Tyre, 60; Yeii, 
76; Vienna, 636 
Si4y58, 683, 685 

Sigismund, Emperor, 406; and 
Huss, 402 ; in Bohemia, 412 
Silesia, invaded by Frederick II., 
687 

Simon do Montfort, 827, 874, 876 ; 
Parliament of, 875, 376 ; Wales 
attacks power of, 876; death, 
376 

Slaves, in Homer, 4 ; at Athens, 
29 ; after the second Punic war, 
93; influence on the devriop- 
ment of Rome, 106 ; rebellions, 
118; influence on the Roman 
Empire, 162 ; relation to Cnsar- 
worship, 176, 176 
Smithfield, 450 
Sobieski, John, 584, 622 
Socialism, 730, 766; definition of, 
782; modem, 782; in Athens, 
782; in the Roman Republic, 
782; in Germany, 788, 789, 
790 ; and the Great War, 783 ; 
and internationalism, 788 ; and 
militarism, 790; triumphs in 
Russia with the aim of dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, 821 
Social war, 114 
Socrates, 37 
Solon, 18 

Somerset, Duke of, regent, 584; 

in Scotland, 542 
Sophia of Hanover, 612 
Sophocles, 85 

Spain, conquered by Carthage, 
88; by Rome, 92; by the 
Goths, 206; by Justinian, 214; 
by Mahom^ans, 225; invaded 
by Charlemagne, 285; in 14th 
century, 428; defeat of Haho* 
medans, 424; her greatness, 
426 ; her isolation and its 
cessation, 505 ; high culture of, 
607; Armada defeated, 540; 
intrigues with Irelandt 545; 
alliance with Austria in Thirty 
Years* War, 550; accepts peace 
of Pyrenees, 572, 605 ; condition 
In 17th century, 688; exhausted 
by Empire, 6^; question of 
succession, 589, 618 ; no help to 
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692 ; after the Peaoe of 
0ti6oht, 695; protests . against 
Oonrts of Beunion, 609; rises 
against Napoleon, 698 ; revolu- 
tion of, 727 ; loss of colonies, 
727 ; excuse for Franco^Prussian 
war, 767 

Spanish Fury, 610 
Spanish Succession, question of, 
687, 589 ; the scope of the war^ 
693 

Sparta, 10; course of training at, 
11; constitution of, 11; col- 
lapse of, 51 
Spartaous, 118 
Sphacteria, 42 

si Albans, conference at, 372 
St« Paul's Cathedral, conference 
at, 872 

St. Quentin, 826 

Stanislas King of Poland, 626, 
646 

Stanislas 11. , King of Polandy669 
Stanley, Lord, 813 
State, the, Hobbes* view, 615; 
Locke’s view, 615 ; Carlyle’s 
view, 781 ; Spencer’s view, 781 ; 
Aristotle’s view, 781; German 
views, 781 ; function and 
activities of the Modem State, 
781 ; rivals to, 548, 783 
States-General, compared with 
English Parliament, 378; called 
by Philip IV. after Poitiers, 
886 ; at Bids, 523 ; of 1614, 562 ; 
last meeting, 663; become the 
National Assembly, 664; com- 
pared with English Parliament, 
674 

Statutes, ** burning of heretics,” 
452; De Donis Gonditionalibus, 
-380 ; Gloucester, 379 ; Kilkenny, 
448 ; Labourers, 447, 449 ; 
Mortmain, 879; Praemunire, 
446; Provisors, *446; Quia 
Bmptores, 880; Wales, 380 
Stein (Prussia), 698 
Stephen, 862; character, 862; 
bmnkl hate for,*862 ; baronial 
anarchy, 862; efiect of son’s 
death, 862 
Stilicho, 206 
Stoicism, 162, 167, 162 
Striifeburg, seised by Louis XIV., 
681,609 


Stfafiord, compared with Btche^ 
lieu, 697; execution, 603; ess 
Wentworth 

Stratford de Bedclifie, Lord, 740 
Streltsi^ 624 
Sturdee, Adn||pal, 816 
Subinfeudation; ^0 
Submarine, ^9 ; unrestricted 
submarine warfare in Great 
War, 825, 829 

Suffolk, Duke of, 454 ; impeached, 
454 ; murdered, 454 
Sulla, in Numidia, 109; against 
the Cimbrians and Teutons, 
110 ; defeats Marius, 115 ; fights 
against Mithridates, 115 ; re- 
turns to Borne, 116; political 
schemes, 116 ; death, 118 ; con- 
stitution overthrown, 119 
Sully, 529 
Suvorof, 682 

Sweden, 427; gains in Peaoe of 
Westphalia, 5^, 617, 619 ; con- 
trols the Baltic, 620; collapse 
after Charles XII., 627 ; joins 
Triple Alliance, 607; annexes 
Norway 726; separated from 
Norway, 726 
Sweyn, ^ 

Swift, 708 

Switzerland, 560 ; overran by 
Napoleon, 691 
Syagrius, 226 

Syndicalism, definition, 787 ; in 
France, 787 
Synod of Whitby, 804 
Syracuse attacked by Athens, 44, 
87 ; retaken by the Bomans, 91 
Syria, 65 ; Boman War with, 99 ; 
made a province, 121 


I 

Tacitus, “ Agricola,’" 299 
TailU, 838, 893, 656 
Tanks, 809, 810, 827 
Tasso, 466 

Taxation, right of parU^mcnt to 
grant, 447 ^ 

Tertiaties,’M9 

Tet8el,482 

Teutonic Knights, 297, 416 
Theatre, the, at Athene, 86 
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ThebM, 17} oftrttiwsd by Sparta, 
CO; recovered her liberty, 60; 
collapse of b^ power, 52 ; en- 
gaged in tbe Sadred War,’’ 55 ; 
joins with Athens against Philip 
of Macedon, 56 

Themistooles, 28; at the battle of 
Salamis, 24 
Theocritus, 64 
Theodora, 218 

Theodoric, 210; his aims, 211; 
failure, 212 

Theodosius, 197 ; work for Boman 
law, 198; humiliation before 
Saint Ambrose, 199; makes 
treaty with the Goths, 203 
Thiers, 729, 760, 786 
Third r^ublic in France, 759 
Thirty Tyrants, the, 177 
Thirty Years* War, see Cb. vii. 
Part IIL ; characteristics of, 
552 ; results of, 561 ; compared 
with Puritan Bebellion, 602 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, 448 
Thucydides, 87, 40 
Tiberius, 187 ; Emperor, 188, 141 
Tilly, 552; at Magdeburg, 556; 

defeated by Gustavus, 556 
Timour the Tartar, 481 
Titus, 149 

Toleration, in the 19th century, 
784 

Tories, 618, 705; difference be- 
tween Whigs and, 707; split 
by Act of Union, 763; death of 
party, 767 
Torstenson, 558 
Totila, 215, 216 
Touraine, 870 

Towns, gcownt in England of, 459, 
460 

Townshend, General, 824; '?ictories 
and defeats, 824 
Trade Unions, 788 ^ 

Trajan, 158 ; conquers Dacia, 158 ; 

defeats Parthians and dies, 154 
Transylvania, 821 
Treaties (including Peaces) : Aix 
la Chapelle, 607, 638; Alais, 
564; Amiens, 687, 720; Arras, 
892; Augsburg,. 4f»; Balkan 
802 ; Basel, 880; Berlin, 
Btest^LitoTsk, 812, 822; 
wtignli 887 ; OambiM. 476 ; 
Oampo^Pomio, 681; Gateau 


Cambr^sls, 480 ; Constance, 280 ; 
Orespv, 479 ; Dover, 579, 607 ; 
Edinburgh, 542, 543; Frank- 
fort, 759 ; Granada, 474 ; Kenil- 
worth, 876; Lundville, 687; 
Madrid, 477; Meaux, 327; 
Nimeguen, 580; Northampton, 
443 ; Pacification of Ghent, 
610 ; Paris, 641, 741 ; Peace of 
the King, 49; Pressburg, 694; 
Pyrenees, 572, 605; Bastadt, 
695; Ryswick, 587, 611; San 
Stefano, 798; Solemn League 
and Covenant, 603; St Ger- 
main, 618 ; Thirty Years* Peace, 
28; Tilsit, 696; Troyes, 390; 
Union of Utrecht, 611 ; Utrecht, 
695, 711 ; Verdun, 240 ; Ver- 
sailles, 830 ; Vervins, 527 ; 
Vienna, 646, 723, 725; Wed- 
jnore, 307 ; Westphalia, 559 
Trench warfare, 814 
Trent, Council of, 490, 503 
Trentino, 823 
Trial by battle, 843 
Tribunate in France, 686 
Tribunes of the people, 72, 106; 
attacked by Sulla, 116 ; powers 
taken by Augustus, 134 
Triple Alliance, 578, 607; Italy 
leaves, 806 
Tripoli, 802 

Triumvirate, first, 125; second, 
132 

Trotsky, 821 
Troubadours, 825 
Truce of God, 342 
Tunis, crusade against, 358 
Turenne, 558, 568, 671 ; crashes 
the second Fronde, 571 
Turgot, 6G1 

Turks, Ottoman, 858; take Con- 
stantinople, 482 ; conquer Hun- 
gary, 491 ; defeated at Lepanto, 
506; defeated before Vienna, 
584; constant loss of territory, 
7ii9; Crimean War, 740; con* 
tinned disintegration, 7"^, 796, 
797; relations with Germany, 
789; Bosnia and HerzegoiHna 
rebel against, 797; war with 
Russia, 797 ; revolution^ of 
•• Youxig D^rks,*’ 802 ; and Ad- 
kan, War, 802; In Great War, 
Germany’s attention to, 806; 
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sUittie* with Qenouiy, 806; 
GalUpoU oasnpMgn, B22 ; hopes 
oil SA ; ftttaok on Bgypt, 824 ; 
defeat in Mesopotamia and 
Palestinei 824, 825; faU of, 
828; uncertain future, 882 
Turks, Seljukian, 849 
Tyler, Wat, 449 ; death, 450 
Tyranay%^<ieoe, 14»' 
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UUFILAB, 202 
Ulster, Earldom of, 455 
Ulster,/^ ; attitude to^vards 
Hom|hl^e, 775, 796 ; in Great 
War, 1914, 796 
Uniformity, Act of, 586 
Union, Act of, 722; Catholics 
under, 768 ; hostility to, 762 
Uolted Provinces, formed by 
Union of Utrecht, 511 ; see 
Netherlands; services to Europe, 
512 ; political and religious 
troubles, 518; independent of 
the Empire, 560 ; attacked by 
tiouis XIV., 579 ; war with 
England, 607 ; signs Triple 
Alliance, 607; war with Prance, 
607, 611 : signs Peace of Bys- 
wick, 611 

Univei^ties, 899 ; Paris, 899 ; 
Prague, 402 ; Naples, 2^ ; 
how far international, 462 ; 
Wittenberg, 481 ; and inter- 
nationalism, 783 
Utrecht, Union of, 511 


V 

Valshs, Emperor, 203 
Videntinian, 208 

Valerian, ibiperor, captured by 
Persians, 180 
Valerian laws, 78 f 
Valois, Honse of, 458 
ValMline Pass, 567 
Van Artevelde, Jacob, 884 
Vandals, 206; sack Borne, 
ooniiuered hy Belisarins, 

187 


Vasa, Gustavus, 618; Sigismnnd, 
618 

Vasco da Gama, 469 
Vassalage, 840 
Vassy, massacre at, 517 
Vatican Council, 747 
Vauban, 576, 586, 595 
Venice, 280; and the Fourth 
Crusade, 854; gains from the 
Crusades, 859 ; constitution of, 
421 ; closing of the Great 
Council, 422; Council of Ten, 
422; conquests on the main* 
land, 422; conflicts with Tur- 
key, 428 ; attacked by League 
of Cambrai, 475 ; annexed by 
Austria, 681; won for united 
Italy, 746 ; threatened by Aus* 
trians in Great War, 828, 824 
Venizclos, 807 
Veroingetoriz, 126 
Verdun, 817 
Veto Bill, 795 

Vespasian, 147 ; restores order, 148 
Victor Emmanuel, 741 
Victoria of England, reign, 765- 
778 

Villeinage, U49, 450 
Virgil, 136 
Visigoths, 300 
Vitellius, 147 
Viviani, 814 
Vladimir of Bussia, 428 
Volhynia, 820 
Voltaire, 659 
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Waldsck-Bousbbau, Prime Min- 
ister, 786; and Dreyfus caiu, 
787 

Waldensians, 825 
Waldemaf of Denmark, 427 
Wales, attacks Simon de Mbnt- 


fort, 876; first Prince of^dfil; 
revolt under Owen Glenaower, 
451 

Wallace, Sir WiUiam, 881 
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